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A  compromise  decided  on,    • 
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ANEW  line  was  thus  raised  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  was 
only  indirectly  that  the  new  King  represented  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  sprung  from  the  ^jj^j^^^^  ^g  ^^ 
second  marriage  of  the  wife  of  Henry  V.,  on  his  mother's  reign,  that  of 
side  from  the  illegitimate  family  of  John  of  Gaunt,  which  *"  '"'"nw. 
had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  throne.  ^  In  the  lack  of  any 
other  leader,  however,  he  had  been  accepted  as  head  of  the  Lancas- 

1  The  exception  does  not  occur  in  the  patent  of  Legitimation  in  the  Bolls  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  is  added  in  the  patent  confirming  the  grant  to  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  1407. 
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trians,  but  it  was  really  a  coalition  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancas- 
trians which  secured  him  his  elevation.  Kichard  had  so  shocked  the 
feelings  even  of  his  own  party,  that  they  had  been  willing,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  waive  their  old  antipathies,  and  to  assist  Henry,  provided 
always  that  he  mamed  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  York.  The  new 
King  therefore  found  some  difficulty  in  stating  on  what  grounds  he 
claimed  the  throne.  Lancastrian  in  feeling,  but  not  purely  Lancas- 
trian in  blood,  and  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Yorkists,  he  could 
allege  no  hereditary  claim, — to  allege  conquest,  which  seemed  the 
other  alternative,  could  not  but  be  irritating  to  a  proud  nation  like 
the  English,  Nor  indeed  would  it  have  represented  the  fact.  It 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  allege  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
conquered  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  when  the  advantage  had  been 
secured  chiefly  by  the  accidental  death  of  his  rival.  In  fact,  as  he 
himself  knew,  he  was  accepted  by  the  nation  because  they  were 
wearied  out  of  bloodshed,  and  because  there  seemed  some  chance  that 
the  great  national  feud  might  be  healed  by  his  accession.  He  con- 
sequently had  himself  declared  King  by  the  Parliament,  which, 
though  it  was  in  fact  subservient  to  the  ruling  power,  retained  much 
of  the  authority  derived  from  its  former  greatness,  and  still  presum- 
ably expressed  the  national  wishes.  The  example  thus  set  by  Henry 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  who,  arbitrary  though  they  were, 
preferred  to  give  to  their  usurpations  the  sanction  of  what  still 
professed  to  be  the  representation  of  the  nation.  None  the  less 
was  his  reign  the  reign  of  an  usurper,  the  reign  of  one  anxious 
to  establish  his  dynasty,  and  working  for  that  end  without  much 
regard  for  the  national  honour.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  under- 
stood well  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  opportunity  which  was 
offered  him  for  establishing  a  strong  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
old  nobility  of  England,  which  had  been  almost  exterminated  during 
the  late  wars.  We  find  him  therefore  determined  and  cruel  in  the 
suppression  and  punishment  of  all  insurrections  on  the  part  of  any 
who  could  be  dangerous  to  his  dynasty ; — avaricious  and  grasping, 
even  violently  and  illegally  so  when  he  found  himself  strong  enough, 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  though  probably  he  Liked  that 
well  enough,  but  because  he  knew  what  strength  lay  in  the  possession 
of  large  treasures,  and  because  he  saw  that  it  might  free  him  from 
the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments ; — determined  to  maintain  order, 
and  for  that  purpose,  and  as  an  additional  support  to  the  central 
authority,  establishing  his  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber.  In  his  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  we  see  him  risking  little  for  mere 
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honour,  but  securing  some  solid  advantages  by  these  forms  of  intrigue 
which,  arising  in  Italy,  were  gradually  growing  into  that  art  of  diplo- 
macy which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  modem  European  his- 
tory; while  his  domestic  policy  was  directed  chiefly  to  depress 
stiU  further  the  already  broken  nobility,  while  surrounding  himself 
with  new-made  men  who  depended  for  their  importance  on  Court 
favour. 

His  reign  is  in  fact  the  completion  of  an  entire  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  monarchy  which  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.   ^r^j^„^  j^  ^^ 
The  constitutional  growth  of  the  nation,  which  had  been   character  of 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,      *  mon»««y- 
was  checked.    In  the  place  of  national  or  feudal  monarchy  there  had 
arisen  a  monarchy  personal  and  nearly  absolute ;  and  many  of  the 
abuses  of  royalty  already  removed  (such  as  the  exaggerated  power  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  taxation  under  the  form 
of  benevolences)  began  to  reappear.     At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses  there  was  no  class  of  suJQ&cient  importance  to  withstand  the 
power  of  royalty ;  the  intermediate  classes  had  disappeared.    The 
King  stood  face  to  face  with  the  commonalty ;  and  that  commonalty 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  act  as  a  check  upon  its  rival. 
The  constitutional  growth  of  England  had  depended  upon  the  union 
of  all  classes,  Church,  Barons,  and  Commons.    But  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses  had  destroyed  the  old  nobility.     That  great  war  had  been  in 
its  character  a  faction  fight  among  the  nobles  themselves;  it  had 
scarcely  touched  the  bulk  of  the  nation.    The  processes  of  law  went 
on  as  usual ;  industry  continued,  trade  improved,  wealth  increased. 
But  the  two  great  factions  mutually  destroyed  each  other ;  at  the 
close  of  that  war  there  were  scarcely  any  of  the  great  families  left. 
The  Church  had  been  unaffected  by  the  war.    Its  wealth  was  un- 
touched.   But  by  the  signs  of  the  coming  Reformation  given  by 
WicUffe  and  his  followers,  and  by  the  threatening  attitude  more 
than  once  assumed  by  the  Commons,  it  had  been  completely  terrified. 
To  uphold  its  position  it  was  ready  to  cling  to  any  support.    The 
strongest  support  was  the  Crown.    All  its  influence  was  therefore 
withdrawn  from  the  nation,  and  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  King  'f 
and  from  among  its  numbers,  till  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  the  Re- 
formation, the  ablest  ministers  of  the  new  monarchy  were  drawn.    It 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  the  undoubted  growth  in  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  gentry  and  higher  commons,  that  class  would  have 
been  in  a  position  to  act  the  part  which  the  baronial  party  had 
hitherto  taken.    But  several  causes  prevented  the  House  of  Commons* 
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from  acting  with  independence.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
franchise  had  been  narrowed.  Till  that  time  all  freeholders  had  had 
the  right  of  voting.  The  right  was  then  confined  to  freeholders  with 
the  qualification  of  forty  shillings.  This  at  once  brought  the  repre- 
sentation under  the  influence  of  the  greater  landowners  and  of  the 
Grown.  For  party  purposes  this  influence  had  been  unscrupulously 
used.  The  representation  was  constantly  tampered  with.  It  is  thus 
we  find  again  and  again  the  Parliament  ready  to  subserve  the  objects 
of  the  party,  and,  instead  of  acting  independently^  merely  sanctioning  ■ 
and  registering  the  will  of  those  who  were  at  the  moment  masters  of 
the  Government.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  until 
England  had  again  felt  under  Elizabeth  the  impulse  of  national 
feeling,  that  the  gentry  found  themselves  sufficiently  ptrong  to  step 
forward  into  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  destruction  of  the  baronage. 
This  new  position  they  asserted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  finally  made  good  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Thus,  in  the  general  depression  of  all  classes, 
the  monarchy  was  enabled  to  assume  that  personal  character  which 
it  wore  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  Kings. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  reign  were  directed  against  the  Yorkists. 
„  ,         Edward,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 

ICeasurei  for  '  ' 

the  npresHioA  rence,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  all  grants  of 
oftheTorUsfes.  Qjo^^y^  labels  made  since  1454  were  recalled, — ^these  of 
course  having  been  chiefly  given  to  followers  of  the  House  of  York. 
Nor  was  Henry's  dislike  for  the  excluded  House  groundless.  In  1486 
there  was  an  unsuccessful  rising  under  Lord  Lovel  and  the  Staflords, 
and  the  following  year  took  place  the  great  imposture  of  Lambert 
Simnel.  This  young  man,  trained  no  doubt  by  some  one  of  more 
influence  behind  the  scenes,  took  advantage  of  the  popularity  which 
Bichard,  the  great  Duke  of  York,  had  secured  for  himself  and  his 
Lambert  Simnel.  family  during  his  government  in  Ireland.  Personating 
*^"^-  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  betook  himself  to  Dublin, 

where  he  gained  the  complete  support  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  the 
Lord  Deputy.  Being  joined  by  Lord  Lovel,  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
himself  connected  with  the  royal  family,  and  by  an  army  of  2000 
men  from  Flanders  under  Martin  Schwartz,  he  landed  in  Lancashire, 
and  pushing  forwards  across  England  towards  Newark,  fell  in  with 
the  King's  forces  at  Stoke  in  Nottinghamshire  (June  10),  where  his 
troops  were  entirely  routed.  Lincoln,  Martin  Schwartz,  and  others, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  battle.  Lord  Lovel  escaped.  His  body  was 
discovered  some  centuries  later  in  a  secret  chamber  of  one  of  his 
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residences^  where   lie    Lad   apparently    taken   refage   and   been 
forgotten. 

Alarmed  perhaps  by  tliis  sign  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Yorkists, 
Henry  at  length  suifered  Elizabeth  of  York  to  be  crowned.  It  would 
seem  from  his  delay  that  he  was  especially  desirous  of  not  in  any 
sense  reigning  in  right  of  his  wife.  But  while  thus  in  some  degree 
softening  the  Yorkist  opposition,  he  used  the  most  stringent  means 
to  repress  the  party,  and  a  Bill  of  Attainder  was  passed,  including 
almost  every  important  man  who  had  been  engaged  in  Simnel's 
insurrection.  Moreover,  to  prevent  the  illegal  habit  of  maintenance, 
which  rendered  unexpected  insurrections  very  easy  by  placing  a  band 
of  liveried  adherents  at  once  at  the  disposal  of  any  discontented 
lord,  a  special  court  was  established  (subsequently  known  as  the  Court 
of  the  Star  Chamber),  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  which,  consisting  as  it  did  of  some  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  Council,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  judges,  was  enabled  to 
reach  those  powerful  nobles  whom  the  weaker  arm  of  the  regular  Law 
Courts  might  have  been  unable  to  touch.  It  is  plain  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Court,  though  perhaps  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  considerably  increased  the  power  of  the  centralauthority. 

The  expedients  of  the  defeated  party  were  however  by  no  means 
exhausted.  Claimants  to  the  throne  were  so  numerous  p«rUn  Warbeck 
that  the  explosion  of  one  imposture  only  made  way  for  JJ^J^^***** 
another.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1492,  a  person,  i«t 
purporting  to  be  the  younger  of  the  Princes  popularly  reported 
to  have  been  slain  in  the  Tower,  made  his  appearance  in  Ireland, 
where  he  gained,  as  Simnel  had  done,  considerable  support.  But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  premature  action.  He  withdrew  from  Ire 
land,,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  King  of  France,  who  acknowledged 
>iiTn  as  the  heir  to  the  English  throne.  Charles  VIII.  was  at  that 
time  at  war  with  Henry.  It  had  been  a  principal  object  of  his 
policy  to  unite  Brittany  with  France.  Already,  in  1487,  he  had 
assaulted  that  country,  and  Henry  had  been  called  upon  to  give 
assistance  to  the  friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  exile.  Assis- 
tance was  promised,  and  money  was  raised,  but  the  money  was  kept, 
and  the  assistance  never  given.  The  same  trick  had  been  played  in 
1489,  when  Henry  had  promised  his  assistance  to  Anne  of  Brittany, 
whose  father,  Francis,  the  Duke  who  had  protected  Henry,  was  new 
dead.  This  time  the  army  was  sent,  but  with  instructions  not  to 
fight.  Disgust  at  this  double  dealing  produced  an  insurrection  in 
the  North  of  England,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northumberland^  who 
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had  collected  the  money,  lost  his  life.    Neither  such  Inkeworm  assist- 
ance as  Henry's,  nor  the  more  earnest  efforts  of  Maximilian,  King  of 
the  Romans,  who  was  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  could  save  Anne,  who, 
in  the  year  1491,  accepted  the  hand  of  Charles,  and  united  Brittany 
to  the  French  monarchy.    This  afforded  Henry  a  fresh  opportunity 
for  raising  a  suhsidy,  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  as  he  said,  on  the 
French  King.    But  the  vengeance  came  to  nothing;  for,  though  a 
fine  army  crossed  the  Channel,  it  had  not  been  there  a  week  before  a 
treaty  with  Charles  was  made.    As  might  have  be^n  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  King,  this  arrangement,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  £s- 
taples  (Aug.  1492),  related  chiefly  to  money,  Charles  binding  himself 
to  pay  Henry  £149,000.  Henry's  counsellors  and  advisers  did  not  come 
out  of  the  negotiation  empty  handed.    One  consequence  of  this  treaty 
was  the  removal  of  the  pretender  Warbeck  from  the  French  Court. 
He  thence  betook  himself  to  the  Court  of  Burgundy, 
aud  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Margaret, 
Edward  IV.'s  sister,  who,  as  Dowager,  held  her  dower  lands  in  com- 
plete independence.     By  her  he  was  fully  acknowledged,  and  by  her 
influence  the  King  of  the  Romans  (Maximilian),  his  son  Philip  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
and  Scotland,  sent  him  ambassadors.    Nor  was  he  without  powerful 
support  in  England.    In  1494  several  Lords  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason  and  executed,  among  them  Sir  William 
Stanley  (January  1495),  one  of  the  family  who  had  secured  the 
throne  for  Henry ;  his  great  wealth  escheated  to  the  Crown.     In 
1496,  Henry's  diplomatic  skill  succeeded  in  removing  the  pretender 
from  Burgundy.     But  meanwhile  he  had  made  an  unsuccessful  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Kent,  when  169  prisoners  were  taken,  and  all 
hanged, — ^an  instance  both  of  Henry's   determination  to  show  [no 
mercy  to  the  Yorkists  and  of  the  little  value  in  which  human  life 
was  held,  in  consequence,  partly  no  doubt,  of  the  barbarot^s  bloodshed 
of  the  last  century.     The  treaty  which  expelled  Perkin  Watbeck  from 
Burgundy  was  called  "  The  Great  Intercourse."    For  the  la^t  several 
years  both  countries  had  been  suffering  from  the  interruption    of 
the  conmiercial  intercourse  between  England  and  the  Netherlands. 
The  present  treaty  was  a  broad  and  wise  commercial  arrangement, 
stipulating  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  trading  "  in  all  commodities  to  each 
other's  ports  without  pass  or  license,"  and  mutual  assistance  and  sup- 
port in  all  commercial  matters,  such  as  the  suppression  of  piracy  and 
privateering.  It  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  international  relations. 
From  Flanders,  Perkin  Warbeck,  still  hovering  round  England, 
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took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Scotland,  whose  reception  of  him  was 
more  practical  and  chivalrous  than  that  of  any  of  his   in  Scotland, 
earlier  protectors.      He  did  not  hesitate  to  give  him  hia  **^ 
kinswoman  Lady  Katherine  Gordon  in  marriage,  and  before  winter 
declared  war  in  his  behalf  with  the  King  of  England.    The  procla- 
mation of  Warbeck,  however,  in  which  he  spoke  of   Henry  as 
"  Henry  Tyddor,  the  false  usurper,''  and  explained  his  escape  from 
the  Tower,  met  with  no  response,  and  after  wasting  some  districts 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  army  withdrew.      But  Henry  could 
not  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.      He  at  once  demanded  a  large 
sum  from  his  Parliament.      It  was  not  raised  without  difficulty. 
The  Cornish   men  rose  against   it,  elected  as  their  leaders  one 
Hammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph  a  blacksmith.    They  afterwards, 
on  advancing  to  Wells,  obtained  the  assistance  of  Lord  Audley,  who 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  under  his  command  pushed  on  to 
London,  and  were  not  checked  till  they  suffered  a  complete  defeat  on 
Blackheath.    The  leaders  were  at  once  executed,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
insurgents  made  their  way  back  to  Cornwall.    To  this  discontented 
neighbourhood  Warbeck,  who  had   foimd    it   necessary  to  leave 
Scotland,  betook  himself.     With    a  small  following  he  landed  at 
.Whitsand  Bay,  and  leaving  his  wife  at  St.  Michael's  ^„|,eckian,^ 
Mount,  found  himseK  before  Exeter  at  the  head  of  incornwau. 
6000  men.    His  assaults  upon  that  city  failed,  and  one  ***^' 
of  his  counsellors,  who  may  well  be  suspected  of  being  Henry's 
spy,  deserted  him.    Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  reign,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  those  who  remained  as  "  Sterne,  a  bankrupt  mercer, 
Hulton,  a  tailor,  and  Astley,  a  scrivener."    Desertions  appear  to 
have  become  frequent ;  and  though  a  considerable  force  st^  kept 
together,  their  leader's  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  fled   by  night 
and  took  sanctuary  in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.    He  was  there,  in 
January  1498,  surrounded,  and  having^ received  a  promise  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  he  left  the  sanctuary  in  a  forlorn  and  comfort- 
less plight.    Without  foreign  assistance  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  object 
of  terror.    He  was  allowed  to  move  freely  about  London,  but  on 
attempting  to  escape,  was  placed  in  the  Tower,  after  having  read 
in  public  a  full  confession  of  his  imposture.    In  this  document  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  son  of  John  Osbeck,  comptroller  of  the 
town  of  Toumay,  and  asserts  that,  while  travelling  as  a  servant,  the 
people  of  Cork  insisted  on  his  being  a  Plantagenet.,    Tliis  would 
seem  at  all  events  to  prove  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  lamily, 
whild  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  played  his  part,  without 
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is  asserted,  committing  a  single  error,  prevents  an  absolute  dispersion  of 
the  mysteiy  which  hangs  over  him ;  for  although  careful  inquiries  were 
made,  and  witness  taken  to  prove  his  base  birth,  they  were  so  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Henry's  agents,  that  their  depositions  cannot  be  taken  for 
iM  ezAcvtod.  more  than  an  ex  parte  statement.  In  November  1409, 
1499.  Perkin  and  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had 

met  in  the  Tower,  were  both  executed.  The  charges  against  them  were 
that  they  had  attempted  to  escape,  and  some  witness,  which  looks 
like  a  forgery,  was  advanced  to  prove*  their  treasonable  inten- 
tions. It  is  possible  that  Warwick  may  have  listened  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Warbeck.  It  is  certain  that  the  Yorkist  feeling  was  not 
dead,  for  another  spurious  Earl  of  Warwick  had  just  been  suppressed 
and  executed,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  the  bottom  of  this  execution 
lay  the  intrigues  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  with  whom  Henry  was  now 
negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  eldest  son,  and  who  might  not  unreason- 
ably object  to  contracting  his  daughter  to  a  Prince  whose  claim 
was  insecure,  and  who  might  easily  by  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
be  an  exile  and  a  wanderer. 

Having  thus  rid  himself  of  the  last  dangerous  pretender  of  the 
Huny's  good  House  of  York,  Henry  found  his  position  secure.  He 
poiitioa.  '^as  enabled  to  spend  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his 

reign  in  completing  those  lines  of  policy  the  foundations  of  which  he 
had  been  laying  during  the  seven  years  of  discomfort  which  Warbeck 
had  caused  him.  At  home  he  had  in  a  great  degree  completed  the 
work  of  establishing  the  royal  power.  The  large  subsidies  which  he 
had  collected  during  the  war  with^France,  and  again  in  James's  attack 
on  England,  had  been  used  but  sparingly.  His  household  was  so 
economically  managed  that  he  lived  within  the  income  which  Parlia- 
ment had  granted  him  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  up.  His  yearly 
expenses  were  somewhat  over  jei2,000,  the  grant  was  £13,000.  He 
thus  found  himself  in  a  position  to  act  without  frequent  recourse  to 
Parliament,  which  met  but  three  times  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
leign. 

Ireland,  which  had  twice  shown  its  devotion  to  the  House  of  York, 
irdaiui  paOiitA.  ^"^  ^^^  brought  iuto  Comparative  order  by  Sir  Edward 
14W.  Poynings,  acting  as  a  deputy  for  Henry's  second  son,  after- 

wards Henry  VIII.,  at  that  time  a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  The 
Earl  of  Kildare  had  been  apprehended  and  sent  to  England,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  passed  the  statute  known  as  Poynings'  Law,  by 
which  'the  country  was  much  more  closely  connected  with  England. 
It  WAS  enacted  that  in  future  no  Parliament  should  be  held  without 
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the  King  being  officially  informed  of  it ;  and  that  no  Acts  shonld  be 
introduced  without  having  previously  received  the  approbation  and 
license  of  the  King  under  the  Great  SeaL  After  the  passing]of  this 
Act  a  conciliatory  policy  was  adopted,  Kildare  liberated  and  restored 
to  his  position,  and  the  quiet  of  the  country  for  the  time  secured. 

The  influence  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  Yorkist  party  had  received 
heavy  blows  in  the  unsuccessful  rebellions  of  the  reign ;  while  to 
judge  by  the  story  of  the  heavy  fines  exacted  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
for  receiving  the  King  attended  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  servants,  even 
the  Lancastrians  were  not  exempt  from  the  severe  enactments  against 
maintenance,  nor  free  from  that  legal  tyranny  which  Henry,  in  com- 
mon with  most  rising  despots,  employed  as^  the  chief  instrument  to 
secure  his  power. 

Secure  at  home,  he  now  sought  to  complete  his  aUiances  with  foreign 
countries.    The  idea  of  a  marriage  which  might  ulti- 
mately  bring  Scotland  and  England  under  one  crown  '-««»-«^- 
was  a  traditional  one  with  English  politicians.    In  the  earHer  part 
of  his  reign,  Scotland  had  been  in  the  hands  of  James  III.,  a  man, 
unlike  the  uncultivated  nobility  around  him,  a  favourer  of  artists  and 
architects,  but  a  poor  soldier,  and  with  a  leaning  towards  the  English 
alliance.    His  rough  nobility  could  not  put  up  with  such  crimes. 
They  set  up  against  him  the  claims  of  his  young  son,  who  was  after- 
wards James  lY. :  the  rival  factions  met  at  Sauchie  Bum ;  and  the 
King,  as  he  fled  from  the  battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  mur- 
dered at  Beaton  Mill,  whither  he  had  been  taken  after  his  fall   Thus 
placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  anti-English  party,  James  I Y,  was  not 
likely  to  maintain  his  fatiier's  policy.    None  the  less  did  Henry  con- 
tinue negotiations ;  and,  in  1495,  he  had  urged  upon  the  new  King  a 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Margaret.    The  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  arrival  of  "Warbeck  was  [not  neglected  by  James ;  but,  after  two 
destructive  incursions  into  the  Northern  coTmties,he  had  been  induced, 
chiefly  by  the  intervention  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  get  rid  of 
Warbeck,  and  to  enter  into  a  seven  years'  truce  with  England.    The 
Spanish  influence  was  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the   «^^^ 
negotiations  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  1 502,  perpetual  peace  Junet  iv.  with 
was  established,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  the  mar-  "*'^«"**- 
riage  completed.    A  year  and  a  half  afterwards  the  Princess  went  to 
Scotland,  and  the  match  was  consummated. 

It  was  a  change  in  the  position  of  Europe  which  had  induced  the 
Spanish  government  to  use  its  friendly  influence  on  snflueneeof 
behalf  of  Henry.    The  recovery  of  France  after  the  *•*■• 
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EDglish  inyasions,  and  the  rapid  consolidation  of  the  monarchj, 
had  made  it  an  object  of  diead  to  other  nations.    Henry  was  there- 
fore inclined  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  to  oppose 
it    At  the  same  time  he  could  not  enter  frankly  into  alliance  with 
Burgundy,  where  his  antagonists  the  Yorkists  had  met  with  .thfiir 
chief  support.    The  lukewarm  and  inefficient  policy  of  his  earlier 
years  was  the  consequence.    But  the  invasion  of  Naples  (a  country 
on  which  Aragon  had  just  claims)  by  Charles  VIII.  had  produced  in 
an  especial  manner  hostility  between  France  and  Spain ;  and  Fer- 
dinand had  determined  to  form  a  combination  to  check  the  further 
advance  of  the  threatening  power.    In  fact,  the  lengthened  rivalry 
between  France  and  the  Austro-Spanish  house  was  just  beginning. 
His  plans  embraced  a  close  union  with  the  Buigundian  house, 
friendship  with  England,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Scotland  from  her 
old  alliance  with  France.    A  sure  ground  for  a  more  determined  line 
of  foreign  policy  was  thus  laid  for  Henry.    By  allying  himself  with 
Ferdinand,  he  assured  himself  against  the  danger  of  further  support 
of  the  Yorkist  interest  on  the  part  of  Burgundy.    For  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand's  daughter  Joanna  with  the  Archduke  Philip, 
Maximilian's  son,  Spain  and  Burgundy  had  become  closely  united 
When  therefore  Ferdinand,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  plans,  proposed  a 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
uazTiage  of        Henry  received  the  offer  gladly.    The  negotiations  for 
Prince  Arthur.     tMs  majriage  coutiuued  from  1496  till  its  completion  in 
1501.    The  dowry  of  the  Princess  was  to  be  200,000  crowns.     One 
half  of  this  was  paid,  when,  early  in  1502,  Prince  Arthur  died.   Fer- 
dinand thus  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  friendship  of  England,  and 
through  England  that  of  Scotland.    He  at  once  suggested  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  with  Prince  Henry,  who  succeeded  his  brother  as  Prince 
of  Wales.    The  necessary  dispensations  were  procured,  but  each  of  the 
crafty  and  avaricious  monarchs  thought  it  well  to  have  a  means  oi 
exerting  some  pressure  upon  his  fellow ;  while  Henry  could  threaten 
to  forbid  the  match,  Ferdinand  could  refuse  to  pay  the  remaining 
part  of  the  dowry.    Thus  the  marriage  remained  unfinished  till  the 
death  of  the  King. 

The  death  of  Henry's  wife  in  1503  gave  him  fresh  opportunities  for 
strengthening  his  position  in  Europe  and  drawing  closer  his  connection 
with  the  Austro-Spanish  house.  He  first  sought  the  hand  of  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  Naples,  but  speedily  transferred  his  suit  to  Margaret 
of  Savoy,  the  sister  of  Philip  the  F^ttr,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  husband 
of  Joanna  of  Castile.    An  additional  advantage  in  connection  with 
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tills  marriage  was  to  be  the  surrender  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  head  of 
the  Yorkists,  at  that  time  a  refugee  in  Flanders,  to  which  Henry 
compelled  Philip  to  consent  during  an  enforced  delay  in  England, 
whither  he  had  been  driven  by  a  storm.  He  further  proposed  a 
match  between  his  daughter  Mary  and  Charles,  the  child  pouticaiichem«i 
of  Philip  and  Joanna,  who  was  afterwards  the  great  o' a»triiium7. 
Charles  V.  In  his  desire  for  immediate  gain  he  overreached  himself. 
Isabella  of  Castile  was  dead,  and  Ferdinand  had  assumed  the 
regency  of  that  country  for  his  daughter  Joanna  and  grandson 
Charles,  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  meanwhile  died.  Eager  to 
secure  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  that  kingdom,  Henry  threw  up 
all  chance  of  his  marriage  with  Savoy,  and  of  the  future  grandeur  of 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  himseK  sought  the  hand  of  the  widow  Joanna, 
although  she  was  imbecile  and  totally  unfit  to  be  married.^  Nor  was 
it  till  after  a  year,  during  which  the  weakness  of  her  mind  increased, 
that  he  could  be  induced  tp  believe  that  his  suit  was  hopeless.  He 
died  before  any  matrimonial  plan  could  be  perfected. 

His  last  years  were  marked  in  England  by  a  rapacious  use  of  the 
means  the  law  put  in  his  hands.  His  agents,  the  chief  of  ExactioM  of  ui 
whom  were  Empson  and  Dudley,  at  once  filled  the  royal  ^^^  y«*"- 
coffers,  and  extended  the  royal  authority,  by  the  revival  of  obsolete 
penal  statutes,  and  by  an  unjust  employment  of  the  royal  right  of 
escheat.  When  a  state  escheated  to  the  Crown  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  the  facts  before  a  jury.  By  a  judicious  selection,  and  the  bribing 
of  jiacymen,  the  escheaters  were  generally  able  to  make  out  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  Crown.  It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
England  heard  of  Henry's  death  ;  although  it  cannot  be  ^^  ^ 
denied  that  his  sagacity,  his  economy,  and  even  the  less  Ketrospect  of 
amiable  qualities  of  pitilessness  and  love  of  authority,  ****  ^^'^ 
had  secured  for  England  that  rest  from  internal  dissension  which 
was  so  much  required,  had  placed  the  country  in  a  good  position  with 
regard  to  Europe,  and  set  it  upon  that  natural  road  of  progress  which 
the  new  birth  of  freedom  and  industry  in  the  century  that  was  passing 
away  had  rendered  necessary.  Feudalism  had  come  to  its  last  days, 
the  spirit  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  was  rising,  a  new 
nobOity  of  statesmen  had  sprung  into  existence.  It  remained  for  his 
son  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  second  great  phenomenon  of 
the  middle  ages — ^the  Church. 

1  This  seems  so  inconsistent  with  his  usual  prudence,  tiiat,  as  Banke  suggests,  his 
reixuest  for  the  hand  of  Joanna  may  have  been  only  intended  as  a  means  to  check  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  Spanish  Court  for  the  completion  of  the  mai-riage  betwee' 
Catherine  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Henry  had  no  wish  to  see  consummated. 
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HENRY  VIII.  had  some  peculiar  advantages  in  his  favour.  He 
in  a  certain  sense  represented  the  two  Houses  whose  rivalry 
janefctoi  ef  the  ^^^  ®^  ^^^  disturbed  the  peace  of  England,  for,  although 
HovsMof  Toxk  the  actual  connection  of  Henry  YII.  with  the  Lancas- 
sBdLuieaBter.  ^qj^  princes  was  but  slight,  he  had  been  acknowledged 
as  head  of  the  party,  while  Elizabeth  was  the  accepted  heir  of  the 
House  of  York.  His  personal  gifts  were  not  slight ;  even  ten  years 
later  the  Venetian  Ambassador  thinks  him  ''  as  handsome  as  Nature 
could  form  him,"  and  mentions  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician 
and  composer^  an  admirable  horseman  and  wrestler,  and  possessed  of 
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a  good  knowledge  of  French,  Latin  and  Spanish.  His  success  in 
athletic  sports  was  very  great,  and  the  same  writer  tells  ns  how  he 
would  weary .  ten  horses  in  a  day^s  hunting,  and  how  people  came  to 
see  him  for  the  sake  of  his  beauty,  while  playing  bowls.  Besides 
these  outward  graces,  he  was  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge  of 
theol(^,  to  which  Ms  father  had  trained  him  before  he  was  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne — a  pursuit  which,  though  perhaps  of  no  great 
worth  in  itself,  at  all  events  tended  to  the  training  of  his  intellect. 
He  accepted  as  his  counsellors  those  whom  he  already  found  in  that 
position.  Archbishop  Warham  was  his  Chancellor,  and  Bishop  Fox 
his  Secretary ;  Surrey,  with  Shrewsbury,  Somerset  and  Poynings, 
were  all  members  of  what  may  be  termed  his  ministry. 

His  first  step  was  to  complete  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of 
Aragon.  For  six  years  the  dispensation  necessary  to  Htary'a 
allow  him  to  many  his  brother's  widow  had  been  in  ■»m»*««^ 
England,  but  the  marriage  had  been  postponed,  partly  from  a  super- 
stitious dread  on  the  part  of  Henry  YII.,  who  conceived  that  Heaven 
had  declared  itself  against  the  union,^  and  partly  from  money  diffi- 
culties. It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing,  in  relation  to  the  subsequent 
question  of  the  divorce,  that  the  young  Queen,  at  this  her  second 
marriage,  was  dressed  in  white,  with  unadorned  hair,  as  though  a 
maiden,  and  not  as  a  widow. 

The  accession  of  a  popular  monarch  of  necessity  brought  some 
popular  measures  in  its  train,  and  not  long  after  his  ^isflnt 
marriage  Henry  ordered  the  prosecution  of  his  Mher's  ueMorei. 
chief  extortioners,  Empson  and  Dudley.    Although  the  smpMm  Md 
use  they  made  of  legal  quibbles  deserves  no  less  severe  '^'"^^'y- 
a  name  than  extortion,  it  was  found  impossible  to  form  of  any  number 
of  instances  of  such  extortions  a  capital  charge,  and  recourse  was 
therefore  had  to  a  trumped  up  story  of  a  threatened  conspiracy  for 
carrying  off  the  King.    On  this  charge  they  both  suffered  deatL    This 
trial  gives  an  early  instance  of  the  way  justice  was  administered 
throughout  this  reign.    Both  these  criminals  were  attainted  in  the 
Parliament,  attacked  that  is  by  Bill,  and  not  by  process  of  law.    They 
had  however  both  been  convicted  in  the  law  courts  before  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  passed.     Indeed  few  of  those  who  fell  under  suspicion, 
or  were  brought  to  trial  during  this  reign,  escaped  unconvicted. 
This  was  owing  probably  to  the  necessary  subserviency  of  a  nobility, 
resting  upon  the  Crown,  and  to  the  pressure  which  Henry  YII.'s 

1  ThU  feeling  arose  from  the  untimely  death  of  some  of  his  children. 
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Council  Court,  and  Heniy  VIII. 's  Council,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Star-Chamber,  could  bring  to  bear  upon  too  honest  juries. 

The  King  having  won  popularity  by  these  three  acts, — ^the  reten- 
tion of  the  better  members  of  his  father's  Council,  the  completion  of 
his  marriage  with  Catherine,  and  the  punishment  of  the  most  hated 
of  his  father's  financial  agents, — found  himself  in  a  position  to  follow 
Henry  en«agei  his  personal  inclination,  and  to  plunge  into  the  dif&cult 
SuSiT"^  intricacies  of  European  politics,  and  a  European  war. 
1511-  Italy  was  the  point  where  at  this  time  the  interests  of 

politicians  centred.  Louis  XII.  had  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  had  sought  to  win  glory  in  that  country  which  Comines 
calls  the  burialplace  of  the  French.  Meanwhile,  amid  the  petty 
states  of  Italy,  the  cold  consistent  policy  of  the  aristocratic  Republic 
of  Venice  had  raised  that  power  to  a  great  pre-eminence.  Leaving 
her  home  among  the  islands,  she  had  won  considerable  territory  on 
the  mainland,  and  had  even  laid  her  hand  on  some  portions  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  The  Papal  throne  was  at  that  time 
occupied  by  Julius  II.,  a  man  who,  if  he  were  not  a  good  Churchman, 
was  at  least  an  ardent  Italian,  and  who,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  prelate,  was  bent  upon  two  great  objects — the  curtail- 
ment of  the  encroachments  of  Venice  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
foreigners  from  the  Italian  peninsula.  Under  his  influence  the  famous 
League  of  Cambrai  was  set  on  foot  It  included  the  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Pope, 
and  its  avowed  object  was  an  assault  upon  the  Venetian  power. 
Against  such  a  league  Venice  could  do  but  little,  and  a  very  few 
defeats  on  the  mainland  convinced  her  of  the  wisdom  of  throwing 
over  all  that  she  possessed  in  Italy,  and  of  retiring  within  her  ancient 
limits.  Having  thus  made  use  of  the  strength  of  these  foreign  countries 
to  rid  himself  of  his  domestic  enemies,  the  Pope  now  aimed  at 
winning  his  higher  object  of  clearing  Italy  of  the  foreigner.  For 
tliis  purpose  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  France  by 
attacking  his  ally  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Although  unable  to  with- 
stand the  French  in  the  field,  he  yet  contrived  to  show  himself 
so  formidable,  that  Louis,  among  other  eiforts  for  his  destruction, 
summoned  a  council  at  Pisa,  thus  giving  Julius  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  cry  that  the  Church  itself  was  threatened,  and  to  establish 
for  his  own  support  a  Holy  League.  Of  all  the  Princes  who  joined 
Hoi7Lea«ae.  ^^^  League  Henry  VIIL  was  probably  the  most  disin- 
""•  terested.     Maximilian  of  Germany  was  desirous  of  win- 

ning Milan,  which  the  French  had  occupied  (claiming  it  through 
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Valentine  Visconti,  the  grandmother  of  Lonis  XII.).  Ferdinand  of 
Spain  aimed  at  Navarre,  which  was  in  French  hands,  while  the  Pope 
expected  to  clear  Italy  of  its  barbarian  conquerors.  Henry  alone  had 
no  apparent  interest  in  the  quarrel.  The  chivalrous  love  of  glory 
natural  to  his  age,  and  to  one  so  personally  gifted,  combined  with  a 
sincere  wish  to  uphold  the  Papacy,  which  his  early  theological  train- 
ing had  strengthened,  were  the  chief  motives  for  his  adhesion  to  the 
League.  But  there  was  also  a  desire,  perhaps  as  yet  undefined,  of 
preserving  the  balance  of  power.  This  notion — ^the  creation  of  Italian 
statesmanship— had  begun  to  spread  among  European  statesmen,  and, 
with  its  varied  consequences  of  good  and  evil,  has  held  its  place  among 
them  till  the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that 
there  was  a  sharp  discussion  in  the  King's  Council  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  war  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  King's  advisers  urging,  as 
they  might  urge  now,  that  if  aggrandizement  was  to  be  sought,  Pro- 
vidence had  marked  out  the  way  for  us,  namely  the  sea.  This 
difference  of  opinion,  as  to  whether  England  should  aim  at  European 
connections,  or  confine  itseK  to  the  natural  development  of  its 
advantages  as  an  island,  will  be  found  henceforward  at  the  bottom 
of  all  party  differences  with  regard  to  its  foreign  policy. 

In  the  following  year,  the  operations  of^the  League  were  begun. 
An  English  army  was  despatched  to  co-operate  with  Ferdinand  in  the 
South  of  France,  while  the  war  was  carried  on  with  Enguah  amy 
vigour  by  the  Papal  and  Spanish  armies  in  Italy.  The  j^^^f  °' 
English,  who  were  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  found  1512. 
theniselves  used  as  a  cat*s-paw  by  the  Spanish  King,  who  objected — 
and  perhaps  by  strict  military  rules  he  was  right — to  any  advance 
beyond  the  frontier  till  Navarre  had  been  secured.  When  this  had 
been  done,  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Ferdinand,  the  English  army, 
weary  of  waiting,  had  become. disorganized.  The  garlic  and  the  hot 
wine  of  the  Peninsula  had  attacked  its  health,  and  Dorset,  in  dudgeon, 
brought  back  his  men  to  England,  to  Henry's  grievous  disappointment. 
Nor  were  our  maritime  efforts  much  more  successful.  An  indecisive 
battle  was  fought  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where,  though  the  great 
French  ship  the  "Cordelier'*  of  Brest  was  burnt,  the  "Regent,''  the 
largest  British  ship,  perished  with  it,  while  the  French  fleet  made 
good  its  retreat  into  Brest.  In  Italy,  where,  under  the  fiery  guidance 
of  the  young  Gaston  de  Foix,  they^had  at  first  carried  all  before  them, 
before  the  year  was  over  the  French  had  been  entirely  worsted.  A 
victory  they  had  won  at  Eavenna  had  cost  them  dear ;  they  had  there 
lost  their  intrepid  commander,  and  had  since  that  time  been  continu- 
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ally  driven  backward  before  the  Swiss  in  the  Pope's  pay,  till  Julius 
could  boast  that  he  had  indeed  freed  Italy  from  the  foreigner.  He 
died,  however,  early  the  following  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo 
X.,  a  man  of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  and  of  a  more  pacific  disposi- 
tion. The  strength  of  the  coalition  was  thus  somewhat  relaxed,  but 
Henry  refused  to  think  of  peace,  and  arranged  a  combined  attack 
with  Maximilian,  to  be  directed  on  this  occasion  along  the  usual  line 
The  Eogiijdi  of  assault  &om  Flanders.  The  Sang,  with  Lords  Shrews- 
^Sr^^v^  bury  and  Herbert  for  his  generals,  crossed  the  sea  with 
li^is.  25,000  men.    Maximilian  met  him  with  a  considerable 

body  of  horse,  and  refusing  all  command,  flattered  him  by  an  offer 
to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer.  His  wisdom  and  experience  were 
very  necessary  to  the  young  English  King.  The  combined  army 
formed  the  siege  of  Terouenne.  Once  it  was  revictualled  by  a  gallant 
dash  of  800  men,  each  carrying  across  his  saddle  a  sack  of  powder 
and  a  piece  of  bacon.  They  threw  their  burdens  down  at  the  gate, 
and  made  good  their  retreat  through  the  English.  A  second  great 
attempt  was  made  to  victual  and  relieve  it.  Maximilian,  with  his 
BftMieof  Span,  cavalry,  moved  forward  to  check  the  advancing  enemy, 
Aug.  16.  while  the  main  army  was  formed  in  support    The 

French  soldiery,  veterans  from  Italy,  were  seized  with  one  of  those 
panics  to  which  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  seem  subject,  and  ten 
thousand  of  them  fled  headlong  before  the  advance  of  a  very  inferior 
body  of  the  allies,  while  their  ojQicers,  striving  to  rally  them,  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  curious  panic  the  French  christened  "  the  Battle 
of  the  Spurs."  This  victory  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  Terouenne,  and 
subsequently  the  English  captured  the  important  town  of  Toumay. 

While  the  English  King  was  before  Terouenne,  he  had  received  an 
Diffiooittei  with  embassy  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  James  IV.,  who,  it 
scotund.  yj^  be  remembered,  was  his  brother-in-law.    French 

intrigues,  and  the  long-standing  alliance  between  the  nations,  had 
induced  James  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  breach  with  England. 
Causes  of  complaint  were  not  wanting.  There  was  a  legacy  due  from 
Henry  VII. ;  Sir  Kobert  Ker,  the  Scotch  "Warden  of  the  Marches, 
had  been  killed  by  a  Heron  of  Ford,  and  the  murderer  found 
refuge  in  England;  Andrew  Barton,  who,  licensed  with  letters  of 
marque  against  the  Portuguese  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  extended  his  reprisals  \h  general  piracy,  had  been  captured  and 
slain  by  Lord  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and  the  Scotch  King 
demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his  captain.  To  these  questions, 
which  had  been  long  imsettled,  an  answer  was  now  imperiously  de- 
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raanded.    Henry  replied  with  scorn,  and  the  Scotch  King  declared 
war.     The  safety  of  England  had  been  intrusted  to  j^^- 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who,  when  James  crossed  the  border,   invaded, 
was  lying  at  Pontefract.    Without  delay,  he  pushed  for-   ^^'  "^'" 
ward  northward,  and  challenging  James  to  meet  him  on  the  Friday 
next  following,  came  up  with  him  when  strongly  posted  on  the  hill  of 


Coldstream 


Comnill 


Branxton  Moor 
Flodden  iField 


Scale  of  Miles, 
I  I 


FLODDEN 
Sep  9  1513 


v«.,v»5^^  Position 
\  Flodden  Edge       °^  Flodden  J 


Flodden,  with  one  flank  covered  by  the  river  Till,  the  other  by  an 
impassable  morass,  and  his  front  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
massing  of  his  artillery.  Ashamed,  after  his  challenge,  to  avoid  the 
combat,  Surrey  moved  suddenly  northward,  as  though  bound  for 
Scotland,  but  soon  marching  round  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Till 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  and  thus  turned  James's  position. 
The  Scots  were  thus  compelled  to  fight.  On  the  English  right,  the 
Vf.r.  mon.  h 
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sons  of  Surrey  with  difficulty  held  their  own.    In  the  centre^  where 
Surrey  himself  was  assaulted  by  the  Scotch  King  and 
Fioddea.  his  cholcest  troops,  the  battle  inclined  against  the  Eng- 

""**•  ••  lish ;  but  upon  the  English  left  the  Highlanders  were 

swept  away  by  the  archers,  and  Stanley,  who  had  the  command  in 
that  wing,  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  successful  Scotch  centre,  and  deter- 
mined the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  of  the  Scotch  was 
enormous,  and  among  the  number  of  the  slain  was  James  himself, 
with  all  his  chief  nobility. 

During  the  last  year  (1513)  the  war  had  thus  gone  ^decidedly 
against  Louis  XII.  and  his  allies,  and  renewed  incursions  upon  the 
French  coast  induced  him  to  think  of  accommodation.  Nor  was  the 
time  unfavourable.    The  warrior  Pope  Julius  had  been  succeeded  by 

DiaMivtion  of  "^^  ^'*  *  °""^  ^^  intrigue  and  of  the  arts  of  peace,  while 
tbe  Holy  Ferdinand  had  already  secured  in  Navarre  the  object  for 

Lea^ae.  which  he  joined  the  League.    Louis  found  no  difficulty 

in  appeasing  Leo  when  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  the 
Bentivoglii,  who  were  the  Pope's  chief  enemies,  and  broke  up  the 
schismatic  coimcil  which  had  been  called  at  Pisa.  Ferdinand,  satis- 
fied with  his  gains,  had  already  concluded  a  truce.  Henry  had  hoped 
that  Maximilian  would  still  stand  by  him,  but  the  offer  of  Milan,  as 
a  dowry  to  B^nde,  the  daughter  of  Louis,  upon  her  marriage  with 
Charles  of  Spain,  Maximilian's  grandson  and  heir,  gave  Maximilian 
what  he  entered  the  League  to  win,  and — never  very  rich — he  was 
willing  enough  to  withdraw  &om  the  struggle. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  Henry  thought  it  well  to  make  as  good  a  bar- 
peMowith  g^^  ^  ^®  could,  and  consented  to  a  peace  in  exchange 
Prance.  for  large  payments  of  money  (amounting  to  100,000 

crowns),  which  represented  certain  sums  already  due  from  former 
treaties,  and  ratified  it  by  giving  Louis  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage. 
In  feuit,  as  far  as  his  political  object  was  concerned,  he  had  succeeded. 
France,  checked  in  Italy,  no  longer  for  the  time  tlureatened  the  Euro- 
pean balance. 

Scotland,  Henry's  sole  remaining  enemy,  was  in  no  plight  to  con- 
scotiftiid  after  tinuo  the  war.  In  the  hope  of  pacifying  the  English, 
'**'***•**•  the  Queen-Dowager,  Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  who  in 

some  degree  represented  the  English  interest  in  that  country,  was 
made  regent.  She  seems,  however,  to  have  had  the  same  turn  for 
marrying  as  her  brother,  and  on  allying  herself  with  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  head  of  the  Douglases,  became  so  unpopular,  that  the  French 
party,  who  still  kept  up  their  intrigues  with  France,  contrived  that  the 
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regency  should  be  taken  from  her,  and  givenNx)  the  Diike  of  Albany 
(1515).*  This  Prince  came  over  from  France,  where  he  was  natural- 
iml,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  late  King's  children  into  his  hands. 
Margaret  sought  refuge  in  England,  where,  after  a  time,  Angus,  who 
had  been  kidnapped  and  carried  to  France,  joined  her.  They  thus 
supplied  Henry  with  an  instrument  by  which  he  could  carry  on  his 
intrigues  in  Scotland.  The  ill-Med  marriage,  which  led  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  the  union  of  the  two  families  of 
Margaret  by  her  respective  husbands,  James  and  Angus.' 

This  attempt  of  the  French  to  re-establish  that  influence  in  Scot- 
land which  the  policy  both  of  Henry  and  his  father  had  «_  ^ .  ^  ^ 
been  directed  to  destroy,  naturally  attracted  the  atten-   eace  in  scot- 
tion  of  Henry,  and  was  made  a  cause  of  complaint  at  the  *"** 
French  Court,  with  which,  though  the  treaty  still  existed,  there  had 
already  ceased  to  be  cordiality.  The  gay  and  beautiful  young  English 
Princess  had  led  her  husband,  always  a  valetudinarian,  to  change  his 
habit  of  life.   His  dinner-hour  had  been  moved  from  eight  to  twelve  in 
the  morning ;  his  bed-time,  usually  six,  had  been  sometimes  advanced 
even  till  midnight.    His  health  yielded  to  this  change  of  life,  and  he 
died  three  months  after  his  marriage.    With  him  passed  p^^  ©f  Louia 
away  the  real  strength  of  the  treaty.   His  widow  almost  ^oi-  weakens 
immediately  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  btiw««n  4« 
the  King's  favourite  companion  and  her  own  old  lover,  "**i«»^ 
braving  the  royal  anger,  which  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
slight,  and  afterwards  founding  a  family  with  some  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  new  King  of  France,  Francis  I.,'  who  at  his  accession  had  been 

1  John,  Dake  of  Albany,  Admiral  of  France,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  Dake  of  Albany, 
the  younger  brother  of  James  111.,  who  bad  retired  to  France  to  escape  from  his  brotlier, 
whom  he  had  been  opposiog,  in  the  year  1479.  He  was  welcomed  and  assisted  by 
Lonis  XI. 

2  Mary  was  daughter  of  James  V.,  Margaret's  son  by  James  IV.  Damley  was  son  of 
Earl  of  Lennox,  by  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret  by  Angus. 

<  Charles  V.,  1364. 

Charles  vl.,  1380.  Louis,    Duke    of 

Orleans,  assassi- 
nated 1407. 
I 


Charles  VII. « 1422.       Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans.  Jean,  Count  of 

Angoulfime. 

Louis  XI! ,  1461.  Louis  XII.,  1498.  Charles,  Count 

I  of  Angouleme. 

Charles  VIIL,  1483.  Francis  I.,  151fi. 
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Count  of  AngOTiMme,  a  descendant  of  the  yonnger  son  of  Louis  of 
Orleans,  assassinated  in  1407,  as  Louis  XXL  liad  been  a  descendant 
of  the  elder  son,  was  a  knight  of  that  new  chivalrous  school 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  real  chivalry  of  the  earlier 
middle  ages,  and  which,  while  it  inculcated  the  love  of  adven- 
ture and  recklessness  of  its  predecessor,  did  not  exclude  the 
slyness  and  self-seeking  of  Italian  diplomacy.  It  seemed  to 
him,  therefore,  as  only  consistent  with  his  knighthood  to  re- 
conquer the  Milanese  from  Maximilian  Sforza;  so  he  assembled 
an  army  secretly  at  Lyons,  without  much  scruple  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  for  raising  the  requisite  money,  turned  the 
position  of  the  Swiss  (at  that  time  the  most  dreaded  mercenaries 
in  Europe),  who  were  then  lying  at  Susa,  and  poured  his  army 
by  more  southern  passes  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont.  The  Swiss 
had  fallen  back  to  cover  Milan,  but  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Marignano  (Sept.  13,  1515),  which  Trivulzio,^  the  veteran  com- 
mander of  the  French  army,  spoke  of  as  "  the  battle  of  the 
Giants,"  after  which  Milan  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  French. 
This  sudden  restitution  of  French  influence  in  Italy  excited  the 
attention  of  all  Europe,  yet  Henry  did  not  think  that  the 
capture  of  the  Milanese  alone  compromised  the  relations  of 
the  European  powers  sufficiently  to  authorize  him  in  plunging 
heartily  into  a  war.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  sub- 
sidizing the  Emperor  and  the  Swiss,  and  refrained  from  active 
participation  in  the  war,  although  great  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  his  assistance.  To  gain  the  support  of  Wolsey,  who 
had  now  become  Hei;iry's  chief  adviser,  the  Pope  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Cardinal ;  while,  in  the  following  year,  Maximilian  is 
said  to  have  made  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Empire  in  favour  of  Henry,  and,  if  the  authorities  are  to 
be  believed,  mac^e  every  arrangement  for  his  coronation,  and  fop  a 
subsequent  joint  attack  upon  France.  The  wisdom  of  Henry  and  his 
advisers  rejected  this  proposal,  and  Francis,  having  secured  his 
object,  was  willing  to  make  peace.  A  threatened  advance  of  the 
Turks  gave  the  required  opportunity.  This  people,  under  Selim, 
had  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  was  threatening  Europe. 
Under  cover  of  a  peace  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Mahomedaiis, 

1  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio,  a  Milanese  nol)le  attached  to  the  interests  of  France^ 
and  8.  marshal  of  that  kingdom.  He  died  in  1618  in  disgrace,  pleading  in  vain  that 
he  had  fought  eighteen  battles  for  Francis  I.  and  his  predecessors.  His  tomb  bears 
the  inscription,  **  J.  J.  Trivultius,  Antonii  Alius  qui  nanquam  quierit  hie  quiescit— 
Tace." 
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in  the  year  1518  a  confederacy  was  made  between  England,  Frcnce 
and  Spain,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  mutual  p^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
support  against  any  aggressor,  though  the  aggressor  'ederacybe- 
were  one  of  themselves  ;  and  thus  the  long  and  costly  France,  spain. 
wars  which  had  foUowed  the  League  of  Cambrai  were  "^*' 
closed  by  a  treaty  which  left  Europe  nearly  in  the  same  position  as 
before  they  began. 

While  these  wars  had  been  occupying  the  attention  of  Europe,  the 
position  of  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown  in  England  had 
fallen  to  Thomas  Wolsey.  Of  no  high  extraction,  this 
able  and  ambitious  man  had  sought  to  rise  through  the  Church, 
which  held  out  hopes  of  success  even  to  the  lowest  bom.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  became  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  tutor 
to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  incumbent  of  Lym- 
ington,  and  in  the  earHer  part  of  the  century  was  made  chap- 
lain to  Henry  VII.  Early  introduced  to  public  Hfe  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  was  employed,  and  did  good  service^ 
in  the  negotiations  which  Henry  entered  upon  with  regard  to 
a  second  marriage.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Deanery  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  ability  being  appreciated  by  Henry  VIIL,  he  was 
shortly  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  management  of  the  war 
had  fallen  chiefly  into  his  hands,  and  his  rise  became  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  On  the  capture  of  Toumay,  he  received  the  bishopric 
of  that  city.  In  1514  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  Warham,  the  aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
withdrew  from  the  chancellorship  on  occasion  of  some  difference 
in  the  Council,  the  vacant  office  was  given  to  Wolsey.  In  1515, 
Leo  attempted  to  secure  his  services  by  making  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  the  following  year  he  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambi- 
tion, short  of  the  Papacy  itself,  by  being  appointed 
Legate,  with  fuU  powers,  in  England.  This  list  of  offices  *  **^ 
does  not  exhibit  all  his  sources  of  wealth.  He  was  in  receipt  of 
yearly  payments  both  from  Francis  and  from  Charles  of  Spain.  He 
held  also  the  Bishopric  of  Bath,  which  he  afterwards  changed  for 
the  richer  one  of  Durham. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  statesman  had  acquired  his  influence 
over  Henry  partly  by  similarity  of  tastes,  and  partly  by  industriously 
sparing  him  trouble.    His  great  ability  and  untiring  ,g^  ^^^^  ^ 
energy  enabled  him  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  ■•cwtngua 
the  government  of  the  country,  freeing  Henry  from  the  *^^^*'" 
restraint  which  the  Privy  Council  might  have  exercised  upon  iiis 
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actions,  and  leaving  him  at  leisure  to  indulge  himself  in  those  splendid 
amusements  and  pageantries  in  which  he  found  his  chief  delight 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign.  Having  once  secured  his 
position,  however,  Wolsey  was  by  no  means  a  minister  without 
a  policy.  Of  all  classes  in  England  the  Church  had  been  the 
leaat  weakened  by  the  long  civil  wars.  The  house  of  Lancaster 
had  always  favoured  its  interests,  and  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  chief  oflBlces  in  the  ministry 
had  been  confided  to  Churchmen,  who  were  the  best  educated 
men  in  England,  and  the  instruments  best  fitted  for  carrying 
on  the  pacific  policy  of  the  King.  To  uphold  this  supremacy 
of  the  Church  was  Wolsey's  primary  object.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
lent  himself  to  an  ostentatious  display  of  wealth  and  authority  which 
would  have  been  almost  ridiculous  had  it  had  no  object.  His 
biographer  is  very  full  of  his  vast  household  of  five  hundred 
dependants,  of  his  silver  pillars  and  silver  crosses ;  and  an 
absurd  description  is  given,  on  excellent  authority,  of  how, 
when  the  Pope  sent  him  his  Cardinal's  hat  packed  in  the 
wallet  of  his  ordinary  courier,  Wolsey  provided  the  man  with 
robes  of  rich  material,  and  sent  him  back  to  Dover,  to  bring  the 
hat  up  with  aU  due  ceremony,  while  trains  of  knights  and 
bishops  were  sent  to  meet  and  welcome  it.  But  he  saw  more 
clearly  than  most  men  the  approach  of  the  struggle  which  was 
to  convulse  Europe  for  the  next  hundred  years.  He  was  besides 
far  too  great  a  lover  of  justice  and  far  too  good  a  governor  to 
wish  to  tolerate  the  abominable  abuses  which  found  their  home  in 
the  monasteries.  He  was  therefore  bent  upon  forestalling  the  coming 
storm ;  but  his  desire  was  that  the  reform  should  be  from  within, 
and  not  from  without  the  Church.  To  carry  out  these  reforms  was 
the  main  wish  of  his  life,  and  it  was  to  enable  him  to  do  so  that  he 
hazarded  the  breach  of  the  well-known  statute  of  Prsemunire,  and 
accepted  the  legatine  authority  which  could  alone  give  him  power 
to  act  with  eifect  against  the  monasteries,  which  were  independent 
of  the  bishops.  But  besides  being  a  Churchman,  Wolsey  was 
essentially  an  Englishman,  and  some  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
U  Vl  P^^^^y  ^^*^  ^  explained  by  the  conflict  of  these  interests. 
J  /  also  undoubtedly  ambitious,  and  eagerly  sought  the  Papacy, 
and  &  m^  ^^^  improbable  that  his  chief  object  in  this  pursuit  too 
he  had  fou  hope  of  carrying  out  on  a  grander  scale  the  reforms 
the  inscrir\  i^ad  planned  in  England.  Where  the  interests  of  the 
ere  not  touched,   hi«  views,    like  those  of  most   able 
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goyemors  who  feel  themselves  superior  to  the  men  around  them, 
were  very  arbitrary;  and  he  lent  himself  willingly  to  the  views 
of  Henry  on  this  point,  like  him  detesting  disorder  and  anarchy, 
and  like  him  thinking  that  the  best  form  of  government  was 
that  under  which  the  ignorant  should  be  coerced  for  their  own 
advantage.  Such  a  man  was  inevitably  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  nobles,  whose  party  was  represented  in  the  Council  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Equally  inevitably  would  he  be  disliked 
by  the  commonalty,  and  the  literature  of  the  time  is  fuU  of  the 
siiarpest  satires  directed  against  him.  The  strength  of  his  position 
was  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  success  of  his  policy.  Should 
either  of  these  fail  his  fall  was  inevitable.    He  had  now  * 

entered  folly  upon  an  arbitrary  career.    From  the  year 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  called.    The  money  which  was  con- 
stantly wanted  for  the  wars  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and  bene- 
volences. 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  minister  that  England  entered 
into  the  new  phase  of  European  politics  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Maximilian  in  the  year  1519.    Ferdinand  of  ^^^^  ^ 
Spain  had  died  three  years  before,  and  had  been  sue-  MftTiiniHiMi. 
ceeded  in  that  country  by  his  grandson  Charles.    This  ""* 
young  prince,  the  son  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  was  thus  already  in 
possession  of  Spain  and  of  the  Netherlands,  with  some  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  be  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.   But  Francis  I.  did  not  desire 
so  powerful  a  rival,  and  determined  to  dispute  with  him  the  imperial 
crown.    Henry,  somewhat  puffed  up  by  the  offer  Maximilian  had 
made  him  a  few  years  previously,  detennined  that  he  Hearymcaadi- 
too  would  enter  lie  lists,  although  there  was  probably  ^*«  'ortho 
never  the  remotest  chance  of  his  success.    When  the  ohmimV. 
election   came   on,  finding  the   success   of  his   own  •*•«*•*• 
employer  impossible,  the  English  ambassador  threw  the  weight  of 
his  influence  wholly  into  the  German  side  of  the  balance,  and 
Charles  was  elected  Emperor ;  and  thus  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  Empire  were  aU  in  the  hands  of  one  prince.    This  contest 
somewhat  slackened  the  ties   of  friendship  between  Henry  and 
Francis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  help  he  had  received  led 
Charles  to  hope  that  he  might  secure  the  alliance  of  Engiuh  auiaoea 
Henry.    The  friendship  of  England  had  become  of  JSSL  «d^ 
paramount  importance  to  these  rival  claimants  for  the  Rp«wto. 
supremacy  of  Europe ;  and  as  it  was  not  yet  apparently  firmly 
seemed  by  either  of  them,  Francis  determined,  if  possible,  to  attach 
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it  to  himsell  He  demanded  therefore  a  personal  meeting  with 
Heniy,  in  accordance  with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1618.  This 
proposition  ripened  in  1620  into  the  magnificent  meeting  of  the  Field 
ndd  of  Cloth  ^^  *^®  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  two  Kings,  vain  of  their 
of  Odd.  persons  and  their  acquirements,  permitted    and  en- 

couraged the  most  lavish  expense  on  the  part  of  their 
followers,  and  Francis  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  gained  the 
.friendship  of  Henry.  But  Wolsey's  interest  was-  already  pledged. 
Just  before  Henry  left  England  for  his  meeting  with  Francis,  it 
had  been  contrived  that  Charles  should  forestall  him,  and  have  a 
private  meeting  at  Canterbury.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  were 
the  festivities  in  the  plain  of  Ardres  over,  than  Henry  visited  his 
nephew  Charles  at  Gravelines,  and  returned  with  him  to  Calais. 
Hanry  BMf Mi  There  the  outlines  of  a  great  alliance  were  sketched, 
aiUMiM  vith  destined  to  bear  fruit  afterwards.  In  this  matter  Wolsey 
^  had  completely  succeeded  in  his  schemes.    It  was  to  the 

interest  of  Charles,  and  not  that  of  Francis,  that  England  foimd 
itself  pledged.  Nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting  to  prove 
this.  The  rivalry  of  Francis  and  the  Emperor  soon  led  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace  between  them,  and  Francis,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disaffection  of  parts  of  Spain,  pushed  his  army  across  the 
Pyrenees.  At  once,  in  virtue  of  the  great  treaty  of  1518,  it 
became  Henry's  duty  to  side  with  the  aggrieved  party.  To 
settle  which  that  might  be  a  court  of  arbitration  was  established 
at  Calais,  where  Wolsey,  with  great  pomp,  examined  into  the 
quarrel  with  apparent  fairness.  He  took  an  opportunity,  how- 
ever, of  visiting  the  Emperor  at  Bruges,  and,  almost  immediately 
after,  his  judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  French,  and 
Henry  found  himself,  as  he  had  intended,  bound  to  help  the 
Emperor. 

It  was  Wolsey's  belief  in  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  support 
which  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  distinctly  promised  him 
at  Bruges,  in  the  event  of  a  new  election  to  the  Papacy,  to 
that  of  Francis,  which  induced  him  to  attach  himself  so  defin- 
itely to  the  Emperor's  interests.  But  he  could  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  Henry,  jealous  of  the  French  King's 
fame  as  knight  and  gentleman,  or  the  people  whose  woollen 
trade  depended  in  a  very  large  degree  on  their  friendship  with 
Flanders,  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles.  The  Emperor  was 
to  marry  the  Princess  Mary,  and  the  two  nations  were  to  make 
common  cause  against  Francis.     In  all  directions  the  new  allies 
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were  successful.  Even  the  Milanese  was  won  fix)m  the  French, 
while  Parma  and  Placentia  fell  before  the  Papal  troops.  The  Pope 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  the  success  of  his  schemes,  and  died,  it 
is  said,  from  a  fever  produced  by  excessive  joy.  Wolsey  saw  the 
object  of  his  ambition  within  his  reach ;  but  in  the  conclave,  as 
neither  he  nor  his  rival,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  had  an  overwhelming 
majority,  the  parties  united  to  elect  a  third  candidate,  and  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  Charles's  tutor,  a  learned  and  studious  man,  was  raised  to 
the  Papd  chair. 

To  paralyse  the  strength  of  England,  Francis,  who,  on  Venice 
joining  the  confederacy  against  him,  found  himself  absolutely  alone, 
attempted  to  excite  disaffection  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.   p^acLi  tries 
In  Ireland,  where  disaffection  was  chronic,  and  where  *«  «»c**« 
the  insurrection  was  to  depend  on  a  French  army  which  scotiaad. 
never  arrived,  no  great  change  was  effected.    In  Scot-  "^^* 
land,  since  Albany's  retirement  in  1516,  and  the  return  of  Angus 
and  the  Queen,  there  had  been  a  stormy  period,  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  feuds  of  the  Douglases  and  Hamilton^.    Angus  had,  however,  on 
the  whole,  kept  his  leading  position.   To  destroy  his  influence,  which 
was  favourable  to  England,  the  French  King  induced  Albany  to 
return  with  a  large  army  and  threaten  the  Scotch  borders.    He  was, 
however,  hoodwinked  by  Lord  Dacre,  the  English  Warden,  who, 
though  he  had  scarcely  any  troops  at  his  disposal,  so  imposed  upon 
the  invaders  by  the  high  tone  which  he  assumed,  that  they  were  glad 
to  accept  a  month's  armistice  at  the  hands  of  a  man  who  was  entirely 
in  their  power.     An  invasion,  repeated  in  the  following  year,  was 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  without  any  severe  Aiiwny  being 
fighting.       "  Undoubtedly,"   writes    the    commander,  worsted,  peace 
''there  was  never  man  departed  with   more   shame  yean ib made, 
or  more  fear  than  the  Duke  has  done  to-day."    It  "^ 
was  Albany's  last  appearance  in  Scotland.    Unable  to  secure  the 
regency,    he  retired  from  the  country,  where  Angus   ultimately 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Henry,  in  establishing  himself  as 
Kegent    The  consequence  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between  the 
countries. 

In  both  1522  and  1523,  under  the  command  respectively  of  Surrey 
and  of  Suffolk,  expeditions  had  been  undertaken  by  sxpeditiona 
the  English  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperialist  forces.  »«ft*Mt  rraace. 
Suffolk's  expedition  reached  as  far  as  Mondidier,  and  it  was  expected 
that  the  combined  armies  would  press  on  to  the  capital ;  for  an 
opening  had  offered'  by  which  Henry  thought  it  not  improbable  that 
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he  might  succeed  in  making  good  the  old  English  claims  upon  France. 
Francis  had  quarrelled  with  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  the  most 
important  of  his  subjects,  who  had  declared  his  intention  of  seating 
Henry  on  the  throne,  and  believed  it  certain  that  a  large  number  of 
the  French  would  join  him.  About  the  same  time  (September  1523) 
Adrian  lY.  died,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plans  both  of  Wolsey  and 
Henry  would  at  length  be  realized.  But  the  discovery  of  his 
treachery  compelled  Bourbon  to  take  to  flight,  and  it  was  alone, 
without  any  of  the  party  he  had  expected  to  assist  him^  that  he  fled 
from  the  French  Court  and  took  service  under  Charles.  At  the  same 
time  tHe  election  to  the  Papacy  had  not  been  managed  as  Wolsey  had 
hoped.  Julius  de  Medici,  Clement  YII.,  had  been  elected,  and 
Wolsey,  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  grew  suddenly 
lukewarm  in  the  war.  The  English  troops,  already  weakened  by 
sickness,  withdrew  &om  Mondidier,  and  were  disbanded;  nor  did 
England  during  the  next  year  take  any  active  part  in  the  war. 
Wolsey,  indeed,  in  his  disappointment,  entered  into  relations  with 
the  Court  of  France,  and  a  peace  between  the  coimtries  was  virtually 
established.  Meanwhile,  even  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  failed 
to  check  the  course  of  French  disaster.  Although  the  army  entered 
the  Milanese  territory,  it  could  not  succeed  in  holding  its  ground 
beyond  the  Ticino.  The  following  year  (1524)  brought  upon  it  the 
whole  forces  of  the  Imperialists.  It  was  defeated  near  Eomagnano, 
where  Bayard  lost  his  life.  It  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Italy,  and 
the  triumphant  Constable,  with  his  feUow-coiomander  Pescara, 
pushed  into  France  as  far  as  Marseilles.  To  revenge  this  insult, 
jp^^^^^^^  Francis  again,  for  the  third  time,  poured  his  army 
feated  At  FftviA.  ovcr  Mont  Ceuis.  Again  was  Milan  captured.  The 
"*"•  new  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  even  sided  with  Jiim,  and 

in  October  the  siege  of  Pavia  was  formed.  To  relieve  it,  early 
in  the  following  year  the  united  armies  of  Pescara  and  Bourbon 
marched  from  Lodi.  The  battle  fought  before  its  walls  was  a 
decisive  one.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  signal,  their  career  in 
Italy  was  for  a  time  closed.  Francis  himself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

This  victory  was  the  signal  for  a  complete  reversal  in  the  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,  and  brought  to  light  the  change  in  Wolsey's  views 
which  had  followed  the  election  of  Pope  Clement.  In  London  it 
was  at  first  hailed  Vith  unqualified  joy,  and  Henry  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  hour  had  come  for  him  to  re-vindicate  the 
English  claims  to  the  French  crown,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
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to  Charles  by  the  hand  of  Wolsey,  and  proposed  a  scheme 
for  the  invasion  of  France,  of  which  the  crown  was  to  fall  to 
him,  and  to  pass  afterwards  by  means  of  his  daughter  and  heiress 
Mary,  betrothed  to  the  Emperor,  to  Charles  V.  himself,  or  his 
descendants,  who  would  thus  become  monarchs  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  But  such  a  total  subversion  of  the  European  balance 
did  not  suit  Charles,  who  was  also  induced  by  other  causes  to 
hold  aloof  from  too  close  an  alliance  with  England.  Several 
incidents  had  produced  a  coldness  between  him  and  his  imcle. 
He  found  that  his  betrothed  bride,  Mary,  had  been  offered  to  more 
than  one  crowned  head  besides  himself,  while  her  youth,  for  she  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  rendered  the  whole  scheme  distant  and  prob- 
lematical. By  some  awkward  mistake  his  ambassador's  letters  had 
been  opened  in  England.  He  knew  the  French  envoy  to  be  con- 
stantly resident  there.  Moreover  he  felt  himseK  strong  enough  to  do 
without  Henry's  help.  He  therefore  entirely  declined  the  English 
proposal  On  the  other  hand,  Henry,  when  once  his  plans  were 
coldly  received,  saw  more  than  one  reason  for  changing  his  alliance. 
He  was  in  want  of  money ;  an  alliance  with  France  held  out  hopes 
of  a  goodly  sum.  According  to  his  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  it 
was  time  to  check  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Empire.  Per- 
haps, more  than  all,  he  had  Wolsey  at  his  elbow,  whose  vie'v^9,  since 
his  own  rejection  for  the  Papacy  (on  the  death  of  Adrian,  when 
Clement  YII.  was  elected),  and  since  the  alliance  of  the  Papacy  with 
France,  had  imdei^one  considerable  change.  It  was  ambition,  partly 
personal,  partly  of  a  nobler  sort  and  aiming  at  the  reform  of  Christen- 
dom, which  had  rendered  Wolsey  so  anxious  for  the  Papacy.  Though, 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  hope  was  gone,  he  was  still  true  to 
the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  when,  in  the  years  follow-  gMk  of  some, 
ing  the  battle  of  Pavia,  he  saw  the  Imperial  arms  turned  "^' 
against  Home,  till  in  the  year  1527  the  sacred  city  itself  was  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  German  and  Lutheran  landsknechts  of  Bourbon, 
it  was  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Charles  coiuequent 
was  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  <**n«e  of 
to  join  with  Francis  in  upholding  the  Pope  was  Aiuancowitt' 
the  right  policy  for  the  true  Catholic.  With  this  ^^""^ 
mistaken  view  England  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Francis, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1528  that  war  was  declared  against 
Charles. 

Events  had  taken  place  in  that  period  which  were  to  revolutionize 
England.    In  carrying  on  negotiations  with  France  one  means  of 
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unitdng  the  kingdoms  which  had  been  suggested  was  a  mai-riage 
between  the  royal  houses.  The  Princess  Mary,  it  was  thought,  might 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  the  French  King.  This  treaty  was  set  on 
Legitimacy  of  ^'^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^se  of  1526,  and  early  in  its  progress  the 
Hft^T^mar-  Bishop  of  Tarbes  had  raised  a  question  as  to  the  Prin- 
oatbexine  cess's  legitimacy.     From  the  first  Henry  had  not  much 

ftnestiozied.  liked  the  marriage  with  Catherine.  It  was  only  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  his  councillors,  and  after  his  father's  death,  that  he  con- 
sented to  marry  her.  Nor  had  the  marriage  been  a  very  successful 
one.  Several  children  had  been  bom,  but  one  only,  the  Princess 
Mary,  had  lived ;  and  probably  the  domestic  relations  between  the 
King  and  Queen  were  not  of  the  happiest.  The  continuation  of  the 
dynasty  was  naturally  one  of  Henry's  chief  wishes,  and  to  the  coun- 
cillors by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  who*  had  found  their  safety  and 
greatness  in  the  support  of  the  reigning  line,  and  who  longed  before 
aU  things  for  a  permanent  rest  for  England  after  the  troubles  of  the 
late  wars,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  last  importance  that  the  succession 
should,  if  possible,  be  undisputed.  But  had  the  King  died  without 
male  issue,  there  was  a  cloud  of  pretenders  who  could  hardly  have 
settled  their  respective  claims  without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Henry 
had,  indeed,  rid  himself  of  two  of  them.  Richard  de  la  Pole,  sur- 
named  the  White  Rose,  had  died  at  Pavia.  Hig  brother  had  been 
beheaded  by  Henry.  Buckingham  had  also  suffered  death  in  1621, 
charged  with  some  apparently  slight  n:iatters,  intercourse  with 
astrologers,  or  hasty  words,  which  may  have  covered  some  deeper 
plan.  But  in  the  place  of  Pole  the  head  of  the  true  Plantagenets  was 
The  state  of  ^"^^  ^®  Couutess  of  Salisbury,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
the  nxcceeaion.  Warwick,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Henry  VII. ; 
and  Buckingham  had  bequeathed  his  claims  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
with  his  daughter.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  might  raise  claims  to  the 
throne  as  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV ;  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  Henry's 
own  brother-in-law,  while  the  King  of  Scotland  was  the  son  of  Henry's 
sister.  Reasons  of  state,  therefore,  combined  with  Henry's  own  wishes  to 
excite  in  his  mind  a  conscientious  scruple  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  a  mar- 
riage, the  dissolution  of  which  might  give  him  at  once  a  more  agree- 
able wife  and  an  heir  to  his  throne.  Nor  were  reasons  of  foreign  policy 
wanting.  In  an  age  when  marriage  was  so  constantly  the  tie  of 
national  connection,  Catherine,  whose  marriage  with  Henry  had  at 
first  been  the  pledge  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  stood  in  Wolsey's  way 
now  that  he  was  bent  upon  using  all  his  efforts  against  the  Emperor. 
Those  therefore  who  were  desirous  for  the  sake  of  the  succession  tk^t 
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a  divorce  should  take  place,  found  a  willing  assistant  in  the  miniBter. 
For  Wolsey  thought  he  saw  in  the  King's  wish  for  a  divorce  a  means 
of  carrying  out  his  own  policy ;  not  only  would  it  enable  him  to 
break  more  thorougHy  Trith  the  Emperor,  but  it  exactly  suited  his 
views  with  regard  to  England. 

Disaffection  towards  the  Church  of  Borne  had  been  of  long  standing 
in  England.    The  reckless  use  of  the  power  which  the  p^^^,,  ^,  ^^ 
weakness  of  John  had  placed  in  the  Pope's  hand  had  Beformatioii 
early  excited  the  anger  of  the  English.    Wicliffe's  re-   *"  ^""p*- 
form  had  been  only  the  greatest  of  several  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and,  though  his  doctrinal  reform  had  been  premature,  the  laity  had 
shown  every  disposition  to  appropriate  his  feelings  of  dislike  to  the 
hierarchy ;  and  motions  were  even  made  in  Parliament  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  property  for  national  purposes.    The  Lancastrian 
princes  had  been  throughout  consistent  supporters  of  the  Papacy. 
Some  writers  even  assert  that  Henry  V.'s  expedition  was  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  popular  attention  to  other  objects.    The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  had  stopped  all  thoughts  of  reform,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Church  was  never  so  prominent  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  successor. 

Nevertheless,  the  undercurrent  of  lay  feeling  never  ceased  to  flow. 
The  same  causes  had  been  more  or  less  extant  throughout  Europe.' 
Encroachments  on  the  temporal  authority  of  princes,  zeal  in  demand- 
ing dues,  combined  with  laxity  of  morals,  and  the  change  which  had 
come  over  the  Papacy,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  degraded 
himself  by  degrees  to  the  position  of  an  intriguing  Italian  prince,  had 
shaken  the  hold  of  Rome  upon  men's  minds.  The  great  schism  had 
afforded  opportunity  for  the  Church  to  declare  its  independence,  and 
the  supremacy  of  councils  over  the  Pope.  The  skill  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  had  rendered  the  declaration  nugatory,  but  the  idea  was 
still  prevalent  in  Europe.  The  Council  of  Pisa  had  been  but  an  effort 
to  carry  it  into  effect;  and  the  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Papacy  had  lately  found  expression  throughout  the  whole  North  of 
Europe.  It  was  in  1517  that  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  Friar,  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  Elector  of  Mayence  to  sell  indulgences  through 
Saxony.  The  object  for  which  the  money  was  raised  was  the  com- 
pletion of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  At  that  time,  Luther,  a  young  Augus- 
tinian,  was  Professor  at  the  Elector  of  Saxony's  new  University  of 
Wittemberg.  Filled  with  anger  at  this  crying  abuse,  he  drew  up 
ninety-five  theses  on  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
ereat  door  of  the  Church  of  Wittemberg.    The  controversy  at  once  be- 
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came  bitter.  Luther  was  defended  by  Frederick  of  Saxony,  who 
valued  him  highly,  and  could  ill  spare  him  from  his  University.  The 
circumstances  of  Germany,  more  especially  the  unfortunate  connectian 
between  lay  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  persons  of  the  great 
ecclesiastical  Electors,  tended  to  dispose  men's  minds  to  the  new 
doctrines.  The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
literature,  which  had  doubtless  fostered  among  the  Humanists,  as 
they  were  called,  or  followers  of  humane  letters,  a  certain  freedom  of 
thought,  were  also  favourable  to  it  It  became  imperative  for  the 
Pope,  not  without  some  tincture  of  humanism  hims^,  to  pronounce 
upon  the  matter,  and,  in  1620,  Leo  X.  published  a  bull  against  Luther 
by  name,  pronouncing  him  excommunicated  if  he  did  not  retract 
in  six  day&  Luther  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  and 
burnt  the  bull  outside  the  walls.  In  1521,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
efforts  were  made  to  move  Luther  to  retract,  but  they  were  vain.  He 
was  ordered  to  quit  the  city,  with  a  three  weeks'  safe  conduct,  and  on 
his  way  home  was  captured  by  the  order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  detained  for  his  own  security  in  the  Wartburg.  Since 
then  his  views,  or  those  like  them,  had  been  constantly  spreading. 
Zwinglius  had  established  the  reform  in  Switzerland,  and  Munzer, 
carrying  Protestant  doctrines  to  their  extreme  political  consequences, 
iiad  excited  the  Thuringian  peasants  to  a  terrible  outbreak. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  movement  would  have  been 
woiMT'i  kindly  looked  on  by  either  Henry  or  Wolsey.     Henry 

pouoy.  tad  himself  written  against  Luther,  and  received  firom 

the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Fdith.  With  Wokey  the 
preservation  of  the  old  religion  became  the  chief  object  to  which  his 
policy  was  directed.  Conscious  of  the  abuses,  of  which  the  English 
Church  was  fuU,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  withstanding  the 
flood  of  the  Eeformation  without  internal  reform.  Twice  in  the 
previous  reign  something  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  inspecting 
the  monasteries,  but  on  neither  occasion  effectually.  It  was  to 
secure  power  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  this  object  that 
he  had  sought  the  legatine  authority.  He  had  even  suppressed  a 
certain  number  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  employing  their  reve- 
nues for  his  great  Cardinal's  College  at  Oxford,  and  his  school  at 
Ipswich  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  these  reforms  was  very  near  his 
heart  When  his  credit  was  leaving  him,  he  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  retire  from  the  world,  if  only  he  could  see  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  reformed.^    Again  it  was  with  the  intention 

1  Legrand,  voL  ill.  p.  165. 
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of  upholding  the  Papacy  that  he  had  changed  the  whole  policy  of 
England,  and  was  now  working  as  hard  and  as  anxiously  to  unite 
France,  England  and  the  Pope,  as  he  had  been  seven  years  before  to 
unite  England  and  Germany.  He  thought  an  opportunity  had 
arisen  to  attach  Henry  for  ever  to  the  Papal  See  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  gratitude.  He  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  the  Pope  would 
refuse  a  divorce.  He  seems  almost  to  have  pledged  Favovntheidtft 
himself  to  Henry  that  it  should  be  secured.  But  he  *^  *  divorce, 
was  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  indeed  his  sagacity  wsb  on 
this  occasion  misled.  He  could  not  think  of  Charles,  the  sacker  of 
Borne,  the  gaoler  of  the  Pope,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  enemy 
of  the  Church.  He  did  not  recollect  the  effect  that  so  present  a 
terror  might  have  upon  the  Pope's  conduct.  But  the  Pope  was  in  fact 
scarcely  a  free  agent  The  French  influence  in  Italy  was  absolutely 
gone  ;  ^  and  Charles  bravely  upheld  the  cause  of  his  aunt  Catherine. 
The  Pope,  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  position,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
send  Cardinal  Campeggio  to  open  in  company  with  Wolsey  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  into  the  King's  marriage  with  Catherine.  He  had 
promised  that  the  commission  should  not  be  revoked,  but  that  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced.  The  timely  discovery  of  a  paper, 
probably  forged,  which  seemed  exactly  to  suit  and  make  good  a 
supposed  flaw  in  the  dispensation  of  Pope  Julius,  which  had  been  made 
the  legal  ground  on  which  the  divorce  was  to  rest,  saved  the  Pope 
from  the  completion  of  his  promise.  The  cause  was  summoned 
back  to  Bome,  and  Campeggio  returned  from  England,  leaving  the 
question  unsettled. 

Indeed,  before  this  final  step  was  taken,  Wolsey  had  discovered  his 
error.    For  him  the  divorce  meant  a  marriage  alliance  xti  faiiw« 
with  the  French.    But  the  King's  mind  had  already  JJJ^woiBey. 
turned  in  quite  a  different  direction.    The  object  of  his  ios>-  ' 

attachment  was  Anne  Boleyn,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour. 
She  had  gone  to  the  Court  of  France  with  Mary,  Henry's  sister,  and 
had  remained  there  with  different  Princesses  till  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia.  Her  beauty,  and  her  French  airs  and  graces,  made  her  the 
reigning  beUe  of  Henry's  Court  Now  the  family  of  this  lady, 
whose  grandfather  had  been  a  rich  citizen  of  London,  had  since  been 
closely  connected  with  the  Howards,  who,  as  the  head  of  the  lay 
nobility  of  England,  looked  with  hatred  at  the  powerful  position 
which  Wolsey  had  won.    The  triumph  of  Anne  Boleyn  would  in 

1  The  Frenel^  General  Lautrec  had  indeed  again  attempted  to  secure  Naples,  but  his 
army  had  fade<!i  away  before  the  malaria  and  plague. 
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fact  have  been  the  complete  victory  of  Wolsey's  rivals  in  the  Council ; 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  desire  such  a  step.  The  departure  of 
Campeggio  was  the  signal  for  Wolsey's  falL  Danger  was  closing 
him  in  on  all  sides.  His  plan  had  crumbled  in  his  hand ;  it  had 
given  an  opening  for  his  lay  opponents  in  the  Council ;  he  had  failed 
to  please  the  King  ;  and  he  had  no  popularity  on  which  to  fall  back. 
His  government  indeed  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  him  un- 
popular. 

It  had  been  a  time  of  almost  incessant  war,  and  war  invariably 
means  heavy  taxes.  But  in  this  case  the  taxes  had  not  even  been 
Huimpopa-  legal  From  the  year  1515  to  the  year  1523  no  Parlia- 
i«ity-  ment  was  called.    Between  1523  and  1528  there  had 

again  been  no  Parliament.  During  the  whole  of  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1523,  money  had  been  collected  by  means  of 
forced  loans  and  benevolences  ;  and  an  idea  may  be  gained  of  how 
these  impositions  were  managed  by  what  took  place  in  1522.  In 
that  year  an  invasion  of  France  was  contemplated,  and  money  had 
to  be  raised.  Commissioners  were  sent  to  find  out  the  annual  rent 
of  all  lands  and  houses,  and  the  value  of  all  moveables.  From  London 
^20,000  was  exacted  as  a  temporary  loan,  and  the  citizens  were  after- 
wards required  to  certify  on  oath  the  real  value  of  their  property. 
This  sort  of  inquisition  was  most  distasteful  to  mercantile  men,  who 
urged  that  their  credit  was  often  better  than  their  capital,  and 
Wolsey  consented  to  take  tneir  returns  secretly.  The  obnoxious 
character  of  this  tax  was  somewhat  lessened  by  the  promise  that  the 
proceeds,  which  amounted  to  about  a  tenth  from  the  laity  and  a 
Hi£  heavy  fourth  from  the  clergy,  should  be  paid  from  the  next 

taxation.  subsidy  granted  by  Parliament.^    The  difficulty  found 

in  collecting  it  rendered  a  Parliament  necessary  the  following  year. 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  elected  Speaker.  Wolsey  demanded  in  the 
House  no  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  every  man*s  goods  and  lands,  setting 
the  value  at  ^800,000.  The  discussions  which  followed  show  at 
once  the  great  ignorance  which  existed  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
England,  and  the  courage  which  marked  even  then  the  behaviour 
of  the  Commons  with  regard  to  their  privileges ;  while  at  the  same 
time  we  see  how  Government  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  and 
how  little  of  real  independence  existed.  It  was  held  that  there  were 
forty  thousand  parishes  in  England,  but  in  reality  there .  were  not 
fifteen  thousand.  The  Cardinal  was  therefore  urged  to  dbninish  his 
demands.    He  would  not  yiel^,  and  tried  to  overawe  the  Jlouse  with 

1  HaU's  Chronicle,  ed.  1809,  p.  645.  ! 
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all  his  ecclesiastical  pomp.  ^'  It  should  not  iu  my  mind/'  said  the 
Speaker,  '^  be  amisse  to  receave  him  with  all  his  pompe,  his  maces, 
his  pillers,  his  poleaxes,  his  crosse,  his  belt,  and  the  great  seale  too.*'* 
His  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  After  much  argument,  Wolsey  was 
surprised  at  receiving  no  answer,  and  was  met  by  the  assertion  that, 
according  to  their  ancient  liberties,  they  were  not  bound  to  give  an 
answer  ;  and  More,  on  his  knees,  explained  and  proved  to  him  that 
he  had  better  withdraw.  An  eyewitness  says  that  after  this  it  was 
debated  for  sixteen  days  together.  The  resistance  was  so  great  that 
the  House  was  like  to  be  dissevered.  "  Thus  hanging  this  matter, 
yesterday  the  more  part  being  the  King's  servants,  gentlemen,  were 
there  assembled  ;  and  so  they  being  the  niore  part,  willed  and  gave 
two  shillings  of  the  pound  of  goods  and  lands.  ...  I  have  heard  no 
man  in  my  life  that  can  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to  any 
one  of  the  King's  ancestors  half  so  much  at  one  grant  ...  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  it  may  be  well  and  peaceably  levied,  and  surely 
paid  unto  the  King's  Grace  without  grudge."*  The  mention  here  of 
the  compact  body  of  nominees  and  place-holders  voting  according  to 
order  goes  far  to  explain  the  harmony  which  generally  existed  during 
the  reign  between  the  Parliament  and  the  King. 

Though  this  tax  was  collected  with  great  strictness,  and  fell  upon 
every  person  taking  even  weekly  wages  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shil- 
lings a  year,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  formidable  opposi- 
tion ;  but  such  was  not  the  case  when,  two  years  afterwards,  anattempt 
was  made  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  The 
battle  of  Pavia  had  just  been  fought,  and  the  opportunity  seemed 
open  to  re-establish  the  obsolete  claims  of  England  upon  France. 
For  this  purpose  large  sums  were  necessary,  but  both  Wolsey  and  the 
King  after  their  last  experience  shrunk  from  calling  a  Parliament. 
An  illegal  subsidy  of  a  sixth  was  therefore  demanded;  but  ^'the 
people  sore  grudgeth  and  murmureth,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, ''  and  speaketh  cursedly  among  themselves,  saying  they  shall 
never  have  rest  of  payments  as  long  as  some  liveth.  .  .  .  They  fear 
not  to  speak  that  they  be  continually  beguiled,  and  no  promises 
kept  unto  them."  The  people  in  Suffolk  "  began  to  rage  and  assem- 
ble themselves  in  companies."  *  The  Buke  of  Suffolk  was  for  strong 
measures ;  but  finding  the  gentry  unwilling  to  assist  him,  he  had  to 
call  in  the  assistance  of  Norfolk,  who  entered  into  intercourse  with 
the  insurgents,  whose  leader  answered  him :  "  Sith  you  ask  who  is 
our  captain,  forsooth  his  name  is  Poverty ;  he  and  his  cousin  Neces- 

1  More'a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  c.  zl.  pp.  51,  52. 

a  EUis'Letterf,  1st  SeiieB,  rot  i.  p.  231.  *  HaU. 
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Bity  have  brought  us  to  this  doing."  He  then  explained  how  the 
heavy  tax,  by  depriving  the  wealthy  men  of  their  capital,  had  really 
fallen  upon  the  artisans.  Their  complaints  were  so  reasonable,  that 
the  Duke  procured  a  relaxation  of  the  tax.  Henry  threw  the  whole 
blame  on  Wolsey,  and  pleaded  ignorance  of  its  severity.  The  money 
was  raised  by  way  of  benevolence. 

It  was  natural  that  such  arbitrary  dealing  as  this  should  render 
Wolsey  very  unpopular.  His  sudden  change  of  policy  in  1525, 
when  he  seemed  to  be  throwing  over  the  Emperor,  and  destroying 
the  market  for  English  woollens  in  Flanders,  and  to  be  connecting 
the  country  with  its  natural  enemy  the  French,  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity. But  not  only  was  he  unpopular ;  there  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  strong  lay  party  in  the  Council  ^strongly  opposed  to  him.  Thus, 
when  the  failure  of  his  policy  with  regard  to  the  divorce  drew  the 
King's  displeasure  upon  him,  when  in  fact,  for  almost  the  first  time 
in  his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  began  to  look  seriously  at  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  there  was  no  lack  of  advisers  to  point  out  the  short- 
comings of  the  great  minister ;  and  when  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  removed  from  his  position,  something  analogous  to  a  great 
change  of  ministry  at  present  took  place,  only  that  the  faU  of  the 
defeated  minister  was  greater,  the  subversion  of  his  policy  and  plans 
more  complete.  In  feet,  the  turning-point  of  the  reign  was  reached. 
Henry  awoke  to  the  feu^t  that  he  need  no  longer  trust  to  the  Church 
for  hi  counsellors,  and  fell  back  on  the  support  of  the  nobility,  who 
had  been  hitherto  almost  excluded  from  power. 

Thus  when,  in  1529,  on  the  17th  of  October,  Wolsey  surrendered 

the  Great  Seal,  Norfolk  rose  for  a  time  to  the  position  of  Prime 

Minister,  and  set  on  foot  what  may  be  considered  as  a  national  and 

English  policy.    The  Parliament  was  at  once  called,  and  attempts 

were  made  in  it  to  bring  the  conduct  of  Wolsey  under  the  head  of 

high  treason.    Stripped  of  all  his  wealth,  dependent  for  the  little  that 

he  had  on  the  bounty  of  Henry,  Wolsey  found  among  his  servants 

Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  was  both 

able  and  willing  to  defend  him.      The  charge  of  treason,  resting 

entirely  upon  ecclesiastical  assumptions,  fell  to  the  ground  ;  but  the 

Statute  of  Praemunire,  to  which  Wolsey  had  made  himself  obnoxious 

by  receiving  the  legatine  authority,  was  allowed  to  have  its  course, 

and  all  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  ^    The  efforts  of 

Cromwell  were  not  unrewarded.     Henry  appreciated  his    honest 

ability,  and  at  once  took  him  into  his  service  ;  and  during  the  seven 

1  Wolsey  BubMquently  withdrew  to  his  Archbishopiio,  where  his  liberality  and  good 
administration  were  rendering  him  popular,  when  the  chaise  of  treason  was  again  snn- 
denly  renewed,  he  was  soramoned  to  London,  and  died  on  the  Journey. 
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years  that  followed — the  most  momentous  in  some  respects  of  English 
history — ^whatever  oflicehe  may  happen  to  have  held,  he  aiie  of 
was  always  the  representative  of  Government  in  the  <*">»»•"• 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  the  leader  and  moving  spirit  of  that 
body  which  was  to  establish  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  country. 
Wolsey's  efforts  at  staving  off  the  Reformation  had  done  nothing 
but  render  its  advance  more  certain.  The  deep  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Church,  which  had  long  been  smouldering  in  England,  broke 
forth.  Its  voice  was  no  longer  checked  by  the  royal  authority.  But 
the  royal  authority  had  of  late  been  the  only  support  on  which  the 
Church  could  rely.  In  dread  of  threatened  attacks  from  the  nation, 
it  had  voluntarily  allied  itself  closely  with  the  Crown.  When  that 
support  failed  it,  its  power  was  gone.  The  King  having  now  objects 
of  his  own  which  rendered  him  the  friend  of  aU  who  would  assault 
the  Church,  allowed  the  national  feeling  free  course.  He  even  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  party,  who  desu*ed  first  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  power  of  the  national  Church,  and,  secondly,  the 
independence  of  the  country  in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  problem  as  yet  had  assumed  but  these  two 
sides.  A  change  of  doctrine  was  hardly  thought  of.  As  was  natural, 
it  was  the  reform  of  the  national  Church,  the  abuses  of  Th«Eefonn»tion 
which  touched  more  nearly  every  man's  life  and  home,  **  England, 
which  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commons.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  their  session  they  presented  a  petition,  in  wtttlph,  after 
complaining  of  the  spread  of  heresy,  they  traced  it  to  |;he  erroje  of 
the  Church,  which  they  proceeded  to  denounce  at  length.  Their -fchief 
complaints  were  directed  against  the  independent  legislation  claimed 
by  lie  Convocation,  the  number  of  officers,  and  the  exorbitant  fees  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  refusal  of  the  Sacrament  till  certain 
sums  had  been  first  paid,  the  extravagant  probate  duties,  the  granting 
of  benefices  to  children  unfit  to  hold  them,  illegal  imprisonment  by 
bishops,  and  other  irregularities.  Upon  this  petition  were  based 
statutes,  originating  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  succeeded 
Wolsey  as  Chancellor,  against  excessive  probate  duties  and  mortuaries 
(or  fees  upon  burial),  against  the  clergy  following  any  trade  except 
their  own,  and  to  enforce  residence  and  forbid  pluralities.  There 
was  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bishops  being  very 
loth  to  consent,  but  at  length,  after  many  discussions  between  com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  the  King  intervened,  and  insisted  on  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  After  this  triumph,  which,  though  it  left  the 
great  question  of  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  unsettled, 
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yet  strack  a  heavy  blow  at  the  ill-gotten  wealth  and  irregular  habits 
of  the  clergy,  Parliament  separated  (December  1529). 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  divorce  had  entered  a  new  phase.  No 
Quertion  of  l<>^g®^  Content  with  resting  his  chiims  on  a  technical  ir- 
the  divorce  regularity  in  Pope  Julius's  dispensation,  Henry  now  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  that  Pope  to  give  a  dispensation  at  all 
between  such  near  relatives.  It  is  said  to  have  been  Thomas  Crannier 
who  suggested  this  point,  and  who  thus  attracted  to  himself  the  atten- 
tion and  favour  of  the  King.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  new 
question  was,  that  it  would  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  reference  to 
his  own  power,  pass  out  of  the  Pope's  hands  into  that  of  a  councU.  Henry 
was  thus  appealing  to  the  world  against  the  Pope's  hesitation,  and  this 
line  of  conduct  was  continued,— againitis  believed  at  Cranmer's  sugges- 
tion,— when  it  was  determined  to  collect  the  opinions  of  all  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  This  process  was  carried  out  with  abundance  of 
bribery  and  intimidation  on  the  side  both  of  the  English  King  and  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  now  his  open  opponent  It  resulted  in  an 
uncertain  decision,  about  half  the  universities  giving  their  opinion, 
in  Henry's  favour.  Curiously  enough  the  Lutherans,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  support  him — ^recollecting  perhaps  his  early  feats  of 
theology, — ^gave  their  opinions  against  him. 

Before  the  Parliament  again  met,  in  January  1531,  Convocation 
Attack  on  the  ^^  informed  that,  by  acknowledging  the  legatine  autho^ 
Church  in  rity  of  Wolsey,  the  whole  clergy  had  laid  itself  open  to 

cjonvocation,       ^j^^  penalties  of  Praemunire,  and  that  consequently  all 

their  property  was  at  the  King's  disposaL  From  this  awkward 
position  they  were  offered,  however,  an  opportunitj'  of  extricating 
themselves.  As,  no  doubt,  Wolsey's  tyranny  had  been  impopular 
with  the  clergy,  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  very  hard  that  they 
should  be  involved  in  his  ruin  ;  and  that  so  stiarp  a  blow  could  be 
struck  shows  the  great  want  of  sympathy  which  existed  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  So  palpable  an  act  of  oppression  could  scarcely 
have  been  tolerated  had  it  not  been  popular.  The  alternative 
offered  to  the  clergy  was  a  payment  of  ;£1 18,000, — a  vast  sum  if  we 
remember  that  we  may  safely  multiply  the  money  of  that  day  by 
ten  to  bring  it  to  its  present  value.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  by  which  the  subsidy  was  to  be  granted,  they  were 
obliged  to  give  the  King  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  ;  not  that 
Henry  had  as  yet  determined  to  break  with  Rome,  but  that,  as  head 
"  ftbilitv  S'^^  po-rty*  ^^  was  determined  that  the  civil  power  should 
1  Wolsey  1^  ^^®  ecclesiasticaL 

administratio. 
denly  renewei 
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The  Farliainenty  whicli  had  held  its  second  session  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1531,  had  done  little  beyond  strengthening  the  King's 
hands  in  his  struggle  with  the  clergy.     It  was  prorogued  with  a 
speech  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  declaring  the  opinions  and  in 
of  the  universities  with  regard  to  Henry's  divorce.    This  '»'M«a«n*. 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  time  that  he  brought  the  matter  before 
Parliament,  but  he  now  thought  it  well  to  set  himself  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  especially  as  the  nation  was  in  great  excitement, 
and  the  clergy  everywhere  uttering   the   strongest   denunciations 
against  his  conduct.    The  Nun  of  Kent,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
afterwards,  had  already  begun  her  prophetical  impostures,  and  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  whole  people  were  deeply  moved.    The 
separation  of  the  King  and  Catherine  gave  a  centre  round  which 
these  vague  feelings  could  collect,  and  a  dangerous  discontented 
party  began  to  be  formed.     Early  the  following  year  (1532)  the 
Parliament,  in  their  third  session,  continued  their  war  with  the 
clergy.    Benefit  of  clergy  had  come  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Any  one  who  could  read  was  held  by  that  talent  to  have  proved  his 
connection  with  the  clergy,  and  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  hands 
of  justice,  to  be  treated  with  ridiculous  leniency  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts ;  so  that,  as  the  Act  to  limit  it  asserts, ''  continually,  manifest 
thieves  and  murderers,  found  guilty  by  good  and  substantial  inquests, 
....  were  speedily  and  hastily  delivered  and  set  at  large  by  the 
ministers  of  the  ordinaries,  for  corruption  and  lucre.''    An  Act  was 
passed  forbidding  any  one  under  the  degree  of  subdeacon  to  plead  the 
privilege  of  his  clergy  if  proved  guilty  of  felony.    The  Court  of  Arches 
was  also  reformed.    The  Mortmain  Act  had  forbidden  corporations  to 
hold  property  left  to  them  by  wiU.   But  this  prohibition  had  been  con- 
stantly evaded ;  testators  had  left  property  to  support  a  priest  to  pray 
for  their  souls  in  perpetuity.    This  evasion,  by  which  property  had 
passed,  though  indirectly,  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  was  now 
checked,  and  no  will  of  this  description  was  to  hold  good  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  which  was  supposed  to  be  long  enough  for  the  purpose. 
While  these  reforms  of  the  national  Church  were  being  carried  out, 
that  Church  itself  Set  on  foot  the  second  stage  of  reform  by  an 
attack  upon  the  power  of  Kome.    However  much  the  clergy  may 
have  pillaged  the  laity,  and  however  much  they  may  have  derived 
assistance  in  so  doing  from  their  connection  with  Eome,   The  ohwch  im- 
they  had  themselves,  as  the  natural  and  submissive  «»«•■  n»tio»»>. 
subjects  of  the  Pope,  been  unmercifully  pillaged  in  their  turn. 
They  now  suggested  the  aboUtion  of  a/tmaUs^  the  payment,  that  is, 
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of  the  first  yearns  income  of  benefice  or  see  to  Rome.  This  would 
have  cut  off  a  large  source  of  income  from  the  Pope.  Less  hasty 
than  the  clergy,  the  Commons  passed  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
annates,  but  only  conditionally.  It  was  held  in  terrorem  over  the  Pope. 
The  clergy  went  a  step  further.  They  at  length  surrendered  that 
independent  position  for  which  they  had  struggled  from  the  time  of 
Anselm,  and  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  Thus,  though  without  any  direct  assump- 
tion of  the  name,  Henry  had  become  Head  of  the  Church.  Ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  were  both  subordinated 
to  the  temporal  power,  and  the  Church,  although  retaining  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  had  become  a  national  or  Anglican  Church. 
Unable  to  see  such  a  change  without  protesting,  Sir  Thomas  More 
resigned  the  chancellorship,  and  was  followed  out  of  office  by 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  very  shortly  afterwards 
died.     His  office  was  given  to  Cranmer. 

But  although  the  King  had  not  completed  the  Annates  Act,  nor 
determined  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  Rome,  he  had  been  taking 
steps  which  rendered  the  final  breach  inevitable.  On  Queen 
Catherine's  withdrawal,  and  indeed  before,  he  had  openly  enter- 
tained Anne  Boleyn  in  his  palace  ;  and  now  he  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  accepted  into  the  circle  of  crowned  heads.  He  wished 
to  show  the  Pope,  too,  that  his  views  were  shared  by  the  French  King, 
and  that  he  did  not  stand  alone.  A  pompous  meeting  was  therefore 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Calais,  to  which  Henry  was  to  take  Anne 
Boleyn  with  all  the  state  of  a  Queen,  and  where  they  were  to  be  met 
and  entertained,  not  by  Francis  alone,  but  by  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  for  the  express  purpose  apparently  of  showing  that  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  Anne  Boleyn  was  recognized.  The  meeting 
took  place,  but  without  such  effects  as  Henry  had  desired  and 
ibiria«ewitii  expected ;  for  Francis  was  persuaded,  after  all,  to  side 
Anno  Boieyn.  -^th  the  Pope,  and  Henry  found  himself  unsupported  in 
his  quarrel.  He  resolved,  however,  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
cajoled,  and,  in  January  1533,  was  secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
Thifl  act  was  followed  by  the  publication  on  the  church  doors  of 
Flanders  of  a  threat  of  excommunication  from  the  Pope.  In 
Beparatioii  presence  of  this  threat,  and  having  now  completed  his 
tnm  Home.  marriage,  the  King  could  do  nothing  but  proceed  to  the 
completion  of  his  business.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  an 
Act,  called  the  Act  of  Appeals,  was  passed,  declaring  the  sufficiency 
of  the  English  Church  to  settle  its  own  spiritual  questions,  and 
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forbidding  all  appeal,  in  spite  of  spiritual  penalties,  to  any  court 
higher  than  the  Archbishop's.  This  was  intended  chiefly  to  bai 
Queen  Catherine's  appeal  from  her  English  judges  to  the  Court 
of  Kome.  The  King  acted  upon  it  at  once.  Cranmer  was 
authorized  to  proceed  with  the  divorce.  He  held  a  Court  at 
Dunstable,  whither  the  Queen  refused  to  go,  denying  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Therefore  the  sentence  of  divorce  was 
passed  against  her,  as  being  contumacious,  and  the  new  Queen  was 
admitted  publicly  to  her  royal  rights  by  a  splendid  ceremony  in 
London.  Queen  Catherine's  conduct  was  throughout  vigorous  and 
noble,  mingled  with,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  passion.  To 
Cranmer  and  to  some  counsellors,  who  were  sent  to  tell  her  that  she 
must  relinquish  the  title  of  Queen,  she  showed  herself  firm  and 
queen-like,  refusing  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  a  verdict  which 
would  not  only  rob  her  of  the  character  of  wife,  but  render  her  child 
illegitimate.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
would  accept  Cranme^'s  sentence.  The  divorce  was  at  once  dedared 
illegal  This  consistent  opposition  to  the  royal  will  produced  fresh 
measures  against  the  Pope  in  Parliament  (1534).  The  Annates  Bill 
was  declared  completed.  All  other  forms  of  tribute  to  Eome  were 
abolished ;  the  election  of  Bishops  was  arranged  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope ;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the  King's 
wishes  within  three  months,  the  whole  of  his  authority  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown. 

But  Cromwell,  who  was  the  leading  spirit  in  all  those  measures, 
and  who  was  hurrying  both  King  and  Parliament  faster  probably 
than  they  knew  or  wished,  had  not  produced  these  sweeping  changes 
without  causing  much  dissatisfaction.    Queen  Catherine  had  become 
a  centre  round  which  all  reactionary  elements  gathered,  ^ 
and  these  elements  were  very  powerful    There  was  still  dyaaatic 
a  strong  party  connected  with  the  royal  House  of  York,  •Jw©"'***^ 
consisting  of  Nevilles,  Courtenays,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Duke 
of   Clarence,  who  were  not  without  hopes  of  undermining   the 
vigorous  usurper ;  while  in  all  directions  the  Church  was  willing, 
by  fair  means  and  foul,  to  excite  and  forward  any  plans  which  should 
check  the  career  of  its  heretical  conqueror.    The  dangerous  uneasi- 
ness which  pervaded  England  was  disclosed  to  Cromwell  by  means 
of  innumerable  spies,  with  whom  he  had  flooded  the  country ;  and 
suspicions  of  even  more  than  general  uneasiness  were  excited,  and 
began  to  point  towards  the  Nun  of  Kent  as  the  centre  The  vim 
of  a  reactionary  movement    This  woman  had  been  a  •**«*• 
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servant  in  the  family  of  a  Kentish  clergyman,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Addington.  She  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits ;  and  having 
been  well  taught  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  during  her  paroxysms 
gave  utterance  to  many  moral  observations.  Such  utterances  could 
not  come  from  the  Devil ;  her  fits  must  be  connected  with  Divine 
agency.  She  was  admitted  to  her  master's  table.  Other  churchmen 
were  called  to  examine  and  approve  of  the  miracle.  They  proceeded 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Her  natural  fits  ceased,  but  she 
was  able  to  counterfeit  thfem,  and,  carefully  instructed  beforehand  by 
her  spiritual  guides,  issued  her  prophecies  during  her  hours  of  sham 
inspiration.  These  prophecies  were  collected  in  a  book.  Her  fame 
was  spread  in  all  directions.  As  her  words  were  all  directed  towards 
supporting  the  old  Church,  they  were  readily  received  by  its  well- 
wishers,  and  many  names  of  great  weight  were  nimibered  among  her 
believers.  She  corresponded  with  Catherine  and  with  the  Emperor, 
and  became,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  power  in  England.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  apprehend  her.  She  had  prophesied  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  had  declared  him  to  be  in  the  condition  of  rejected  SauL 
It  was  so  plain  that,  although  there  was  no  overt  act  of  treason,  the 
tendency  of  all  this  was  treasonable,  and  if  treasonable,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  treason  were  so  wide,  that  Cromwell  and  the  Council 
were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Nun  and  her  accomplices  were 
executed ;  the  Nevilles  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  were  examined, 
but  though  they  appeared  to  be  slightly  implicated  with  the  Nun,  they 
were  left  uninjured  for  the  present.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Bochester,  who  were  known  to  be  friends  of  the  old  state 
of  affairs,  were  also  declared  guilty  of  the  misprision  of  treason. 
More,  upon  apologizing,  was  pardoned,  but  Fisher,  obstinately  refus- 
ing to  do  so,  was  attainted  and  imprisoned. 

The  fear  which  these  disclosures  had  excited,  and  the  hopes 
The  Aot  of  evidently  existing  in  the  Yorkist  party,  rendered  the 
Bvooeiaion.  security  of  the  succession  of  paramount  importance ;  and 
as  Anne  Boleyn  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  daughter  (afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth),  it  was  determined  that  the  succession  should  be 
established  by  Parliament.  An  Act  was  therefore  introduced  (called 
the  Succession]  Act),  which  declared  the  marriage  with  Catherine 
absolutely  invalid,  and  the  second  marriage  ''  true,  sincere  and 
perfect,"  and  settled  the  succession  upon  the  fruit  of  the  second  mar- 
riage. Whoever  did  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Queen's  mar- 
riage should  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason ;  whoever  spoke  against 
it  of  misprision  of  treason.    The  Act,  once  passed,  became  an  instru- 
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ment  for  testing  the  loyalty  of  the  nation.  Commissioners  were 
authorized  to  administer,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  an  oath  to  accept 
and  support  the  new  statute, — a  step  rendered  the  more  necessary  as 
the  Pope  had  at  length  given  sentence  in  favour  of  Catherine,  and  in 
consequence  Henry  had  been  excommumcated,and  the  execution  of  the 
excommunication  had  been  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Emperor.  The 
peril  of  the  King  would  be  great  if  this  foreign  assault  was  supported 
by  domestic  treason.  Among  others  More  and  Fisher  i„«ri,onnie  t 
were  called  upon  to  accept  the  oath.  The  statute  they  of  More  uui 
could  accept ;  they  were  willing  to  promise  to  be  true  to  "^"• 
the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but  to  the  preamble  declaring  tLc 
nullity  of  the  first  marriage,  and  consequently  denying  the  Papal 
authority,  they  had  conscientious  objections.  Cranmer  pleaded  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  swear  to  tiie  statute  only,  but  Henry  and 
Cromwell  were  inexorable,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower  (April 
15,  1534). 

Immediately  after  this  the  conditional  abolition  of  the  Papa] 
authority  was  made  absolute,  and  the  Eling  assumed  the  title  of  He^id 
of  the  Church.  It  was  not,  however,  enough  merely  to  assume  this 
title.  Danger  &om  the  reactionists  at  home  and  abroad  was  becoming 
so  pressing  that  some  means  of  repression  was  necessary.  The  Act  of 
Supremacy  was  therefore  passed,  which  conferred  upon  Act  of 
the  King  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  snpramwy. 
England,  coupled  with  another  which  rendered  it  high  treason  to 
question  that  title.  This  tyrannical  Bill  was  worked  in  a  tyrannical 
manner.  No  overt  act  was  necessary ;  the  refusal  to  answer  questions 
when  officially  examined  was  held  to  be  sufficient.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  no  doubt  revolutionary ;  the  Government  was  trying  to 
carry  out  its  reforms  in  the  teeth  of  an  unwilling  nation,  and  there 
was  danger  of  its  whole  work  being  undone  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  too,  no  doubt,  largely  of  place-men  and  followers  of  the  Court ; 
still,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
Parliament  could  be  brought  to  sanction  so  inquisitorial  an  Act.  Its 
fruits  were  speedily  apparent  The  Monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  led 
by  their  prior,  Houghton,  when  asked  by  their  penitents  comequent 
in  confession,  declared  their  continued  adherence  to  the  p«»«c«u<»m. 
Papal  supremacy.  They  were  selected  as  an  example.  The  prior 
and  many  others  of  the  monks  were  examined  before  the  Council, 
charged  upon  the  evidence  there  collected  before  an  ordinary  jury, 
and,  as  was  the  invariable  consequence  in  this  reign,  convicted. 
Their  society  was  entirely  taken  up,  the  greater  part  of  it8  members 
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perisliiiig  eitlior  on  the  scaffold  or  in  piison.  The  next  victims 
were  still  more  important.  Fisher  and  More  had  been  in  prison 
since  they  declined  to  swear  to  the  Act  of  Succession.  They  were 
now  required  to  accept  the  still  more  stringent  Supremacy  Act 
The  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  had  sent  Fisher  in  his  prison  the  Cardinal's 
hat.  This  aroused  the  King's  anger  more  particularly  against  him. 
He  was  at  once  brought  to  trial,  and^  declining  to  submit,  was  con- 
demned and  executed.  Sir  Thomas  More*s  trial  and  execution 
followed  immediately  after.  He  was  charged  principally  upon  letters 
written  to  Fisher,  and  upon  some  conversations  in  which  Rich,  the 
Solicitor-General,  had  meanly  engaged  him.  He  refused  in  any  way 
to  move  from  his  position  ;  displayed  during  his  trial  much  calmness 
and  humour.  When  told,  as  a  special  instance  of  the  King's  mercy, 
that  the  coarser  part  of  punishment  for  treason  would  be  omitted : 
"  God  forbid,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  King  should  show  any  more 
such  mercy  to  any  of  my  friends,  and  God  bless  all  my  posterity  from 
such  pardons.*'  The  short  remainder  of  his  life  was  marked  by  a 
pathetic  meeting  with  his  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  as  he  returned 
from  his  trial,  and  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  grave  resignation  and 
quiet  humour  almost  as  pathetic.  In  obedience  to  the  King's  com- 
mands, he  abstained  from  speaking  much  on  the  scaffold.  But  even 
at  the  last  moment,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  with  his  long 
l^eard,  his  lean,  pale  face,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  red  cross,  he 
could  not  keep  himself  from  his  jest.  "  See  me  safe  up,"  he  said  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  as  the  scaffold  ladder  tottered,  "  in  my 
coming  down  I  can  shift  for  myself."  And  even  as  his  head  was  on 
the  block,  he  moved  aside  his  beard,  muttering,  "  Pity  that  should  be 
cut ;  that  has  not  committed  treason." 

The  death  of  a  man  so  high  in  rank,  and  so  well  known  for  bis 
The  Bvu  of  Icamiug,  excited  the  anger  of  all  Europe.  Even  Francis 
depoBitioii.  of  France  wrote  a  remonstraoce  to  Henry.  By  the  Pope 
^"*'  the  execution  was  answered  by  the  publication  of  a  Bull 

of  deposition,  bringing  to  its  fall  completion  the  separation  which 
had  been  working  itself  out  for  the  last  seven  years. 

The  last  session  of  the  seven  years'  Parliament  had  now  arrived,  and 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  its  moving  spirit,  and  had  reached  the  position 
of  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  passed  on  to  the 
completion  of  his  work.  He  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  what  was  at 
once  the  weakest  and  most  dangerous  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  While  the  monasteries  were  only  too  open  to  attack  on  the 
sc^re  of  morality,  they  supplied  most  of  those  preachers  and  con- 
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fessors  whose  dennnciatioiis  in  the  confessional  excited  and  kept 
alive  opposition  to  the  new  measures.  In  1535^  a  com-  visitation  and 
mission  had  been  issued  to  visit  the  lesser  monasteries.  JJJjJJJJ"**  °' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three  Doctors,  Legh,  moDMteriM. 
Leyton  and  Aprice,  carried  out  their  duties  very  effectively,  very 
coarsely,  and  probably  with  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice.  It 
is,  however,  equally  certain  that  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  wickedness  and  immorality  prevalent  in  the  lesser  monastic 
establishments  which  were  free  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
In  the  preceding  reign  visitations  had  been  more  than  once  at- 
tempted, and  Wolsey  had  risked  the  consequences  of  Prwmunire 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  being  in  a  position  to  reform  the  jnonas- 
teries  effectively.  The  authority  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  present  occasion  was  almost  boundless.  They 
discharged  from  their  vows  all  the  young  monks  and  nuns,  and,  after 
making  searching  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  community,  laid 
down  a  few  simple  strict  reforms  which  were  to  be  maintained ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  the  common  table  should  be  kept  up  ;  that  the  inmates 
should  be  instructed  in  the  rule  under  which  they  were  living ;  that 
valiant  beggars  should  not  be  supported,  and  so  on.  In  1536,  their 
report  was  ready.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  so 
that  its  exact  particulars  are  not  known  ;  but  it  declared  the  existence 
of  such  wickedness  in  two-thirds  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys 
in  England,  that,  after  some  debate,  ic  seemed  hopeless  that  a  suffi- 
cient reform  should  be  introduced,  and  the  Act  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  smaller  houses  was  passed.  The  property  of  all  monasteries 
having  incomes  of  less  than  £200  a  year  passed  to  the  Crown.  The 
monks  were  either  pensioned  off  or  distributed  among  the  greater 
monasteries. 

Having  performed  this  work,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In 
its  seven  years  of  activity  it  had  worked  out  a  complete  revolution. 
The  whole  position  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  laity  was 
changed.  Neither  in  its  capacity  of  national  Church,  nor  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Boman  organization,  could  it  longer  tyrannize 
over  men's  minds  and  bodies.  The  Parliament  had  begun  by  laying 
hands  on  the  unjustifiable  extortions  of  the  national  Church.  It 
had  subordinated  it  to  the  royal  authority,  and,  carried  onward  by 
the  King's  quarrel  with  the  Roman  See,  it  had  withdrawn  England 
from  what  was  in  fact  a  foreign  thraldom,  and  had  consummated  its 
work  by  the  destruction  of  that  idle  and  debauched  population 
which,  by  means  of  preaching  and  the  confessional,  had  become,  to 
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the  disgust  of  all  right  thinking  men,  the  chief  spiritual  guides  of 
the  nation.  The  power  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Church 
was  now  centred  in  the  Crown.  The  absolute  position  of  the 
monarch  was  thus  completed.  The  work  begun  by  Edward  lY.  and 
carried  on  by  Henry  VII.  was  brought  to  consummation.  The  unity 
of  the  nation  was  perfected*  and  in  both  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  its  authority  was  vested  in  the  Crown.  Although  Henry 
had  not  intended  any  doctrinal  changes,  and  though  none  had  as  yet 
been  authoritatively  made,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  very 
necessity  of  the  position  of  the  kingdom,  had  begun  to  act  in  England. 
Engaged  in  a  similar  work,  though  in  a  different  direction,  Henry 
had  been  driven  more  or  less  into  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany ;  and  many  of  the  more  learned  men  of  the 
time,  numbering  among  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  new 
Bishops,  were  strongly  tinctured  with  German  learning  and  with 
German  Protestantism.  Though  the  Eeformation  in  England  had 
been  legal  and  political,  while  that  of  Germany  was  popular  and 
conscientious,  both  had  been  compelled  to  find  their  standing  ground 
in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  as  contrasted  with  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  approximation  between  the  two  was  intended  to  be 
forwarded  by  a  convocation  held  in  1636,  in  which,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  King,  ten  articles  were  accepted,  some  of  which  were 
drawn  directly  from  the  Augsburg  Confession,^  and  which  declared 
that  the  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds  were  the  sole  authority  in  matters 
of  fjEuth,  and  that  three  Sacraments  only  were  necessary.  At  the 
same  time  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  ordered  to  be  learnt  in  English. 

It  was  not  long  before  another  Parliament  was  called,  whose  sad 
NewPariiamait  ^uty  it  was  to  ratify  the  judgment  which  had  been 
"•••  passed  upon  that  Queen  whose  interest  had  been  so  indis- 

solubly  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  Reformation  in  the  pre- 
ceding Parliament.  Queen  Catherine  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
and  Anne  Boleyn's  triumph  appeared  complete.  In  the  following 
month  Queen  Anne  was  disappointed  in  her  expectations  of  a  son. 
This  may  well  have  increased  a  coolness  which  seems  to  have  been 
growing  up  between  her  and  her  husband  for  nearly  a  year.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  in  April  a  Conunittee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
examining  carefully,  but  with  perfect  secrecy,  some  stories  which 
seemed  to  implicate  the  Queen  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  household,  and  Mark  Smeton,  e 
musician,  had  been  apprehended.     The  public  explosion  of  the 

1  The  profession  of  faith  of  the  Protestant  Lutheran  Church,  presented  to  CharloB  ▼. 
at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  June  1580. 
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Btonn  took  place  at  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  May,  where  the  Court 
was  holding  its  enstomary  holiday.    Lord  Eochfort,   the  Queen's 
brother,  and  Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  were  both  afterwards  executed, 
were  among  the  tilters.    The  King  rose  suddenly  and  broke  up  the 
sports.    There  is  a  popular  story,  which  relates  that  1^1^  .^d  execo- 
Anne  dropped  a  handkerchief  which  was  caught  by  tionofAnne 
Norris,  an   action  which   roused  the    King's    anger.   ***"^ 
However  this  may  be,  the  King  took  Norris  with  him  to  London, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Queen  was  apprehended,  as  was  also 
Sir  Francis  Weston.     On  examination,  Smeton  confessed  to  adultery, 
Norris  was  inveigled  into  a  confesedon  which  he  afterwards  with- 
drew.   Meanwhile,  the  Queen  was  taken  to  her  own  lodgings  in  the 
Tower,  where  she  consistently  maintained  her  innocence,  although 
much  distressed  and  indeed  hystericaL    Lady  Boleyn,  her  aunt,  whom 
she  disliked,  and  a  Mistress  Cousins  were  put  in  the  room  with 
her,  and  reported  every  word  she  said.    If  their  reports  were  true, 
she  confessed  in  conversation  to  certain  flirtations  with  all  of  the 
accused  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  her  brother,  but  probably 
to  such  flirtations  only  as  might  be  expected  from  a  lively  young 
woman  of  French  education  at  a  not  over-refined  court.     I^om  her 
prison  the  Queen  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  the  King,  declaring 
her  perfect  loyalty,  but  at  the  same  time  she  says,  "  I  never  at  any 
time  so  far  forgot  myself  in  my  exaltation  or  received  queenship  but 
that  I  always  looked  for  an  alteration  as  now  I  find  ;  for  the  ground 
of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  foundation  than  your  Grace's 
fancy,  the  least  alteration  I  knew  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  withdraw 
that  femcy  to  another  object."^    She  also  demanded  a  fair  trial, 
pointing  out  that,  if  condemned,  Henry  would  be  free  to  follow  "  his 
afifection  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  she  was  now 
as  she  was,  whose  name,"  she  continues,  "  I  could  somewhile  since 
have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace  not  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein."    A  trial  was  granted  her  in  the  completest  form,  but  held 
within  the  Tower.    The  commoners  were  tried  by  a  commission, 
among  whom  were  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
Queen's  father,  Cromwell,  and  all  the  judges.    Grand  juries,  con- 
sisting apparently  of  respectable  men,  found  true  bills  both  at  West- 
minster and  at  Deptford.    The  indictment,  for  there  was  much  more 
than  hearsay  evidence,  accurately  laid  down  the  dates  and  circum. 
stances  of  the  crimes.    Of  course  the  conmioners  were  found  guilty. 
Indeed,  the  trial  by  the  petty  jury  was  in  this  reign  little  more  than  a 
1  The  authenticiiy  of  this  letter  is  not  qoitc  certain. 
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form.  The  Queeu  and  Lord  Kochfort  were  tried  by  twenty-six 
Peers,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  They  were  both 
found  guilty.  The  Queen  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  or  burnt  at 
the  King's  pleasure.  Before  she  was  executed,  she  had  to  undergo  a 
j&nal  trial  before  Cranmer,  and  was  by  him  declared  divorced, 
apparently  on  the  ground  of  a  pre-contract  which  she  is  said  to  have 
mentioned  to  Cranmer  in  confession.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  is  usually  said  to  be  the  person  with  whom  she  was  contracted, 
absolutely  denied  it.  As  her  execution  for  high  treason  depended 
for  its  legality  on  her  being  the  King's  wife,  and  if  she  were  not  so 
became  a  mere  act  of  revenge,  it  is  probable  that  she  made  the  con- 
fession hoping  to  avoid  death.  The  histoiy  altogether  is  a  difficult 
one,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  any  counsellors,  some  of  whom 
were  of  the  highest  position  and  renown,  could  have  stooped  so  low 
as  to  forge  the  whole  story.  If  this  supposition  can  be  held,  the 
blame  must  probably  fall  on  the  King  and  on  Cromwell,  whose 
character  in  all  parts  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an 
extremely  feithful  and  extremely  imscrupulous  servant.  Granted 
the  creation  of  the  story,  the  constant  subserviency  of  Council, 
courtiers,  and  jurymen  in  this  reign  would  explain  its  further 
progress. 

Anne  might  well  write  that  she  could  perhaps  point  unto  a  new 
object  of  the  King's  love.    She  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  on  the  20tli 
uaniAflevifit     ^^  King  married  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  Parliament 
jaae  Seymour,     which  met  on  the  8th  of  June — apparently  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  making  a  new  law  of  succession — ^proceeded  to  do  its 
work.     "The  King  was  conscious,**  said  Audley,  the  Chancellor, 
"  that  he  was  obnoxious  to  infirmities,  and  even  death  itself,"  and 
that  therefore  it  was  desirable  to  arrange  the  succession.     The  off- 
spring of  Catherine  had  been  already  declared  illegitimate  ;  those  of 
Queen  Anne  were  henceforward  to  be  so  too.      It  was  therefore 
enacted  that  an  oath  should  be  taken  to  uphold  in  the  succession  the 
offspring  of  the  King's  present  marriage ;  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of 
the  former  marriages  was  high  treason.   At  the  same  time,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  issue,  the  Eling  was  allowed  to  name  his  successor 
by  will — another  of  those  extraordinary  acts  of  servility  to  the  Crown 
which  makes  this  reign  so  remarkable.     The  immediate  object  was  to 
enable  the  King  to  nominate  his  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  a  youth,  as  we  may  gather  from  Surrey's  poems,^  of  great 

1  "Prisoned  in  Windsor,  lio reconnteih  his  plcasnre  there  passed."— ifarZ  q^ Surreys 
TottM^  p.  17. 
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promise,  and  of  whom  the  King  was  exceedingly  fond.    He,  however, 
died  almost  immediately. 

This  bill  completed  the  triumph  of  Henry's  policy  in  England 
itsel£  He  was  now  unquestioned  head  of  Church  and  State.  He 
was  largely  enriched  by  the  property  of  the  suppressed  Heary«  duser- 
monasteries ;  allowed  to  name  his  successor,  he  was  ®"  positioa. 
sure  of  being  able  to  perpetuate  in  some  way  or  other  his  dynasty  ; 
and  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  new  men  of  imdoubted 
ability,  bound  to  himself  by  all  ties  of  interest  as  well  as  grati- 
tude. But  this  hour  of  triumph  was  in  fact  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  stirring  events  which  had  taken  place  in  England  had  had 
their  effect  throughout  Europe.  With  Francis  I.  Heniy  had  con- 
tinued to  keep  up  as  firm  a  connection  as  was  possible  with  a  king 
whose  policy  was  so  unfixed  and  selfish.  But  there  was  hanging  over 
England  the  standing  threat  of  an  invasion  by  the  Emperor,  who, 
naturally  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  aunt.  Queen  Catherine,  had 
now  become  the  champion  of  Christendom  against  the  advancing 
Turks,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  united  Europe  in  an 
assault  upon  heresy.  Any  attack  horn  this  quarter  would  have  been 
ten  times  more  dangerous  if  seconded  by  domestic  insurrection,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1535-6  the  peril  of  Henry^s  position  was  considerable. 
But  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  widely  spread  in  England,  and  the 
hopes  of  any  descendants  of  the  House  of  York,  who  after  the  late 
Act  must  have  felt  themselves  excluded  from  all  chance  of  regular 
succession,  displayed  themselves,  fortunately  for  Henry,  in  disjointed 
outbreaks,  which  he  could  successfully  combat. 

The  first  which  he  had  to  meet  was  in  Ireland,  where  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  hacL  left  behind  him  a  most  favourable  impression, 
and  where  both  the  pretended  Princes  of  his  house  had  zunrrectioa 
in  the  last  reign  met  with  support.  The  condition  of  *ai»i»tt<*- 
the  country  was  then,  as  has  so  frequently  been  the  case,  a  disgrace 
to  the  English  Government.  The  children  of  the  Norman  conquerors 
had  by  a  most  unusual  degeneration  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
conquered  people.  The  English  Pale,  as  that  part  was  called  where 
the  King's  writ  ran,  and  which  had  originally  been  fenced  off,  as  it 
were,  by  a  string  of  strongholds,  instead  of  including,  as  was  once  the 
case,  a  strip  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  breadth  from  Dundalk  to 
Waterford,  was  reduced  to  a  tract  about  twenty  miles  wide,  terminatinjj[ 
on  the  coast  just  below  the  Wicklow  mountains.  Beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  in  spite  of  the  frequently  repeated  efforts  of  the  English 
Government,  the  Norman-English  settlers  had  rapidly  degenerated, 
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had  assumed  the  dress  and  wild  disorderly  maimers  of  iihe  native 
Irish,  and  weie  governed  by  the  imwritten  Irish  laws  known  as  the 
Bi-ehon  Laws.  These,  like  other  semi-barbarous  laws,  among  other 
things  allowed  the  conmiutation  of  murder  for  money  payments. 
Naturally,  districts  where  they  prevailed  were  in  a  most  disorderly  con- 
dition. The  most  important  of  the  great  Norman  nobles,  who  ruled 
beyond  the  Pale  over  great  clans  of  degenerate  Englishry,  were  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in 
the  South,  and  the  Earl  of  Elildare  nearer  the  English  Pale ;  the  De 
Burghs,  who  had  even  given  up  their  noble  Norman  name,  and 
now  called  themselves  Burkes,  in  Galway  and  the  West;  and  the 
Butlers,  headed  by  Ormond,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tipperary  and 
CarloW.  The  native  Irish,  who  after  the  Conquest  had  been  driven 
to  the  hills,  had  during  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses  found  means  again  to 
push  themselves  forward,  and  O'Neills,  O'Connors,  O'DonneUs,  and 
O'Briens  were  pressing  close  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Pale.  The  whole 
of  the  English-Irish  and  Irish  part  of  the  country  was  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  anarchy.  **  There  be  sixty  counties  inhabited  by  the  King's 
Irish  enemies,  where  reigneth  more  than  sixty  chief  captains,  whereof 
some  calleth  themselves  kings,  some  kings'  peers  in  their  language, 
some  princes,  some  dukes,  that  liveth  only  by  the  sword,  and  obeyeth 

to  no  temporal  person  save  only  to  himself  that  is  strong Also, 

in  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be  divers  petty  captains,  and  every 
one  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself  without  license  of  his 
chief  captain,  ....  and  there  be  thirty  of  the  English  noble  folk 
that  foUoweth  the  same  order,  and  keepeth  the  same  rule."^ 

It  is  plain  that  to  keep  such  a  nation  in  order  a  very  strong  hand 
and  an  efficient  standing  army  would  be  necessary,  and  it  was  a  con- 
stant question  with  the  English  Government  whether  money  enough 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  Now  and  then,  when  things  got 
very  bad  indeed,  an  efficient  deputy  was  sent  over,  but  usually  a  plan 
preferred  was  to  attempt  to  govern  this  mass  of  disorder  by  the 
influence  of  some  great  Irish  chief,  who  might  be  presumed  to  forget 
his  disloyalty  when  acting  as  the  King's  viceroy.  The  office  of 
Deputy  had  become  almost  hereditary  in  the  hands  of  the  Earls  of 
fcildare.  They  were  indeed  almost  the  only  chiefs  in  a  position  to 
occupy  the  office.  Their  rivals,  the  Butlers,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  had  the  better  claim,  as  they  were  the  consistent  friends 
of  the  English,  and  had  constantly  tried  to  check  the  advancing  tide 
of  barbarism,  but  the  districts  occupied  by  their  clan  were  cut  oflF 

1  Bcport  of  1515,  quoted  in  Fronde. 
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from  Dublin  by  the  territory  of  their  enemy,  the  Fitzgeralds,  and 
the  Earls  of  Kildare  contrived  to  make  their  tenure  of  the  viceroyalty 
impossible  by  immediately  organizing  a  revolt  on  their  appointment 
This  policy  they  carried  out  indeed  whenever  anybody  but  themselves 
received  the  office.  This  audacity  gained  its  object.  Though  they  joined 
both  the  great  Yorkist  insurrections  in  the  preceding  reign, — ^tJiiough 
they  were  more  than  once  summoned  to  England  for  their  conduct^ 
they  invariably  returned  with  renewed  power  and  increased  influence. 

In  1520  the  confusion  had  been  at  its  height.  Lord  Surrey  was  sent 
over,  and  Kildare  summoned  to  England.  Surrey,  hampered  by  tempo- 
rizing  policy,  was  ordered  to  try  and  bring  the  people  to  reason.  But 
as  usual  his  presence  was  a  signal  for  universal  outbreak.  He  urged 
the  King  to  stricter  measures,  stating  that  with  an  army  of  6000  m^ 
he  could  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  but  that  that  must  be  backed 
np  by  a  large  immigration  of  English  colonists;  if  this  was  not 
allowed  him,  he  begged  to  be  recalled.  He  was  recalled,  and  before 
three  years  were  over,  after  an  interlude  of  insurrection  because 
Ormond  was  made  Deputy,  Kildare  was  reinstated  in  all  his  old 
offices.  The  wars  in  which  England  was  engaged,  at  first  with 
France  and  afterwards  with  the  Empire,  afforded  opportunities  for 
fresh  treasons.  His  relative  of  the  other  branch,  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
intrigued  both  with  Francis  and  with  Charles,  and  Kildare  used  his 
power  to  remove  all  the  military  stores  and  artillery  from  Dublin 
Castle  to  his  own  castle  at  Maynooth.  Again  was  Kildare  sunmioned 
to  London.  Again  there  was  a  fierce  insurrection ;  Sir  William  Skef-* 
fington  acted  as  adviser  to  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  sent 
over  as  Viceroy,  but  he  had  been  directed  to  act  only  on  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  thus  again  restored  to  power.  There 
were  left,  however.  Archbishop  Allen,  and  another  Allen,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  clearsighted  statesmen,  who  were  attached  to  the  English  interest. 

The  completion  of  the  divorce  had,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Y.  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  Papal 
excommunication.  An  invasion  of  England  had  become  by  no  means 
improbable.  Again  did  the  Fitzgeralds  open  an  intrigue  with  him. 
The  danger  was  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  Kildare  was  summoned 
again  to  London,  had  the  audacity  to  go,  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the 
Tower;  but  he  still  found  means  to  instruct  his  son,  Lord  Thomas,  whom 
he  had  left  as  Deputy,  to  carry  out  his  old  tactics.  He  rode  in  arms 
to  the  Council,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  called  upon  the  country 
to  rise.  Dublin  Castle  was  besieged  by  his  followers,  and  Archbishop 
Allen  murdered  in  his  presence,  as  he  sought  to  cross  to  England. 
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Skeffington  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  re-establisliing  the  King's 
authority.  But  he  was  old  and  slow ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Ormond  the  English  dominion  would  have  been  lost  Ormond  held 
the  Fitzgeralds  in  check  till,  in  October,  Skefiington  reached  Dublin. 
But  hia  conduct  even  then  was  slow  and  dilatory.  No  great  blow 
was  struck.  His  army  began  to  lose  discipline,  and  it  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  old  weak  system  was  to  be  pursued.  At  length,  however,  the 
Deputy  was  stirred  to  action,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1535  Maynooth 
Castle  was  taken.  Of  thirty-seven  prisoners,  twenty-six  were  at  once 
hanged.  The  effect  of  this  vigorous  action,  which  was  called  the 
"  Pardon  of  Maynooth,"  was  instantaneous.  The  rebellion  wajs  in  fact 
at  an  end.  But  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  still  refused  to  surrender, 
and  held  out  in  O^Connor^s  castle,  in  King's  County.  Lord  Leonard 
Grey,  who  had  come  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  contrived  an 
interview  with  him,  and  he  surrendered.  It  is  not  clear  how  far  he  was 
allured  by  promises.  At  all  events  he  surrendered,  and  was  treated 
as  though  he  had  given  himself  up  unconditionally.  He  was  kept 
some  short  time  in  prison,  and  in  the  following  year  (1536)  was  hanged 
with  five  of  his  uncles  at  Tyburn. 

With  the  death  of  Catherine  some  of  the  dangers  which  threatened 
i^uimecttoii  la  England  disappeared.  It  was  no  longer  impossible  that 
the  Horth.  Charles  should  be  reconciled  to  his  uncle.    As  the  year 

therefore  passed,  the  chances  of  an  insurrection  in  England  became 
less,  and  the  real  opportunity  for  successful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
reactionary  party  was  gone.  But,  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  time 
was  thus  passing  away,  or  because  accidental  circxmistances  led  the  way 
to  an  outbreak,  the  discontented  party,  before  the  year  was  out,  were 
in  arms  throughout  the  whole  North  of  England.  Nor  did  this  party 
consist  of  one  class  alone.  For  one  reason  or  another,  nearly  every  noble- 
man of  distinction,  and  nearly  every  Northern  peasant,  alike  joined  in 
the  movement.  The  causes  which  touched  the  interests  of  so  many 
different  classes  were  of  course  various.  There  was  indeed  one  tie  which 
united  them  aU.  All,  gentle  and  simple,  were  alike  deeply  attached 
to  the  Roman  Church,  and  saw  with  detestation  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  late  Ten  Articles,  and  the  havoc  which  Cromwell  and 
his  agents  were  n[iaking  among  the  monasteries.  In  fact,  the  coarseness 
with  which  the  reforms  were  carried  out  were  very  revolting.  Stories 
were  current  of  how  the  visitors'  followers  had  ridden  from  abbey  to 
abbey  dad  in  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priesthood,  how  the  church 
plate  had  been  hammered  into  dagger  hilts.  The  Church  had  been 
always  more  poweriul  in  the  North,  and  the  dislike  to  the  reforms  tvos 
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proportionately  violent.  But,  apart  from  this  general  conservative 
feeling,  each  class  had  a  special  grievance  of  its  own.  The  clergy,  it 
is  needless  to  mention — they  were  exasperated  to  the  last  degree. 

The  nobles — always  a  wilder  and  more  independent  race  than 
those  of  the  South — saw  with  disgust  the  upstart  Crom-  Diicontent  of 
well  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown.  They  had  borne  ***•  t^^^ 
the  tyranny  of  Wolsey,  but  in  Wolsey  they  could  at  least  reverence 
the  Prince  of  the  Church.  They  had  even  triumphed  over  Wolsey, 
and  had  probably  believed  that  the  older  nobility  would  have  regained 
some  of  their  ancient  influence.  They  had  been  disappointed.  Crom- 
well, a  man  of  absolutely  unknown  origin,  and  with  something  at 
least  of  the  downright  roughness  of  a  self-made  man,  was  carrying  all 
before  him.  The  gentry,  besides  that  they  were  largely  connected 
with  the  superior  clergy,  and  suffered  with  their  suffering,  were  at  the 
present  smarting  under  a  change  in  the  law,  which  deprived  them  of 
the  power  of  providing  for  their  younger  children.  By  the  conmion 
law  it  was  not  allowed  to  leave  landed  property  otherwise  than  to  the 
eldest  £on  or  representative.  To  evade  this  it  had  been  customary  to 
employ  what  are  called  uses : — that  is,  property  was  left  to  the  eldest 
son,  saddled  with  the  duty  of  paying  a  portion,  or  sometimes  the  whole, 
of  the  rent  to  the  use  of  the  younger  son.  A  long  continuance  of  this 
practice  had  produced  inextricable  confusion.  There  were  frequently 
uses  on  uses,  till  at  length  it  was  often  difficult  to  say  to  whom  the 
property  really  belonged.  This  difficulty  had  been  met  by  the 
"  Statute  of  Uses  "  in  the  preceding  year,  by  which  the  holder  of  the 
use  was  declared  to  be  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  for  his  benefit 
a  Parliamentary  title  was  created.  At  the  same  time,  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  difficulty,  uses  were  forbidden.  Till,  therefore,  the  law 
was  altered  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  old  common  law  held  good, 
and,  uses  being  impossible,  gentry  with  much  land  and  little  money 
were  deprived  of  aU  power  of  helping  their  younger  children. 

The  lower  orders  were  suffering  principally  from  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  agriculture  in  England,  for  which  the  Government  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  Diacoateat  of 
to  convert  arable  land  into  pasture.  Complaints  on  this  **"  i***- 
head  are  constant.  Mercantile  men  also  had  begun  to  find  that 
possession  of  land  gave  them  influence  irrespective  of  birth.  Bring- 
ing the  mercantile  spirit  with  them  to  the  country,  they  had  worked 
their  properties  to  the  best  advantage,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of 
their  tenants  and  labourers.  The  consequence  was,  that  where  in  the 
old  days  there  had  been  thriving  villages,  there  were  now  in  many 
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instances  barren  sheep-walks,  supporting  only  two  or  three  men. 
The  rest  of  the  old  inhabitants,  uprooted  from  their  connection  with 
the  soil,  thronged  the  towns,  or  of  necessity  became  dependent  upon 
charity.  They  were  suffering  very  deeply,  and  as  usual  attributed 
their  suflferings  to  their  governors. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  at  Louth.    Thither 
mtnrrection  la     Heneagc,  one  of  the  clerical  commissioners,  and  the 
Lincoinahire.       Bishop  of  Lincoln*s  chanccllor  were  going  on  their  busi- 
ness on  the  1st  of  October.     It  was  rumoured  that  they  intended  to 
rob  the  treasury  of  the  church.    A  crowd  collected  under  the  lead- 
ing of  a  man  who  called  himself  Captain  Cobler.    The  church  was 
locked  and  guarded,  the  great  cross  fetched  out  by  way  of  standard, 
and  the  whole  township  marched  to  raise  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages.    The  insurrection  in  Lincoln  was  essentially  a  popular 
one.    It  was  on  compulsion  that  the  gentry  joined  it.    There  was  a 
strong  party  for  murdering  them.    They  were  in  fact  besieged  by  the 
populace  in  the  Close  at  Lincoln,  and  quickly  threw  their  weight 
upon  the  side  of  the  Government.    At  Lincoln,  during  this  quarrel 
between  gentry  and  people,  was  a  young  lawyer,  Robert  Aske,  who 
had  been  stopped  by  the  insurgents,  as  he  said,  returning  to  his  work 
in  London.     However  this  may  be,  he  at  once  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
the  insurrection,  and  hurried  off  into  Yorkshire,  where  he  had 
interest,  and  where  a  rebellion  of  quite  a  different  sort  from  that  in 
Lincoln  was  quickly  organized.    The  Lincolnshire  rebels  never  came 
to  open  fighting.    They  sent  a  petition  to  the  King  from  Homcastle, 
begging  that  religious  houses  should  be  restored,  the  late  subsidy 
remitted,  the  "  Statute  of  Uses"  be  repealed,  the  villein  blood  removed 
from  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  heretic  bishops  deprived. 

The  arrival  of  troops  under  Sir  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  rebel  ardour,  and  though  they 
watched  his  progress  sulkily,  they  did  not  absolutely  oppose  him. 
The  ringleaders  were  given  up  and  the  insurrection  dissolved.  Suf- 
folk had  brought  with  him  the  King's  very  firm  answer  to  their 
petition  :  "  How  presumptuous,"  he  says,  "  are  ye,  the  rude  commons 
of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  brute  and  beastly  of  the  whole 
realm  and  of  least  experience,  to  take  upon  you,  contrary  to  God's 
law  and  man's  law,  to  rule  your  Prince,  whom  ye  are  bound  to  obey 
and  serve."    He  refused  every  request. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  great  nobles  in  each  county,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  county  to  repress 
the  insurrection.     Lord  Hussey,  in  Lincolnshire,  had  timorously 
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held  aloof  and  left  the  country.  Lord  Shrewsbury  had  gallantly 
taken  his  position  at  Nottingham.  In  Yorkshire  this  duty  -would 
have  devolved  on  Lord  Darcy  of  Templehurst,  an  old  and  tried 
soldier  of  both  the  late  and  the  present  King.  His  sym-  The  pii«rinu«e 
pathies  were,  however,  wholly  with  the  movement,  and,  ^  ^•'***- 
though  Henry  wrote  to  him  to  urge  him  to  instant  action,  he  threw 
himself  with  only  twelve  followers  into  Pontefract  Castle,  and  there 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  rebels.  These  had  rendezvoused  on 
Weighton  Common,  and  having  elected  Aske  general,  and  having 
despatched  a  force  to  Hull,  moved  towards  York.  On  the  way  they 
were  joined  by  the  Percies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland himself.  York  surrendered  to  them.  They  then  ad- 
vanced to  Pontefract,  which  was  unable  to  hold  out  against  them, 
and  Lord  Darcy  aud  the  Archbishop  of  York  speedily  took  the  oath 
which  was  exacted  of  all  whom  the  rebels  met  in  their  march. 
Lord  Darcy  henceforward  became  the  leader  of  the  movement,  second 
only  to  Adte.  Of  opposition  in  the  North  there  was  scarcely  any. 
Hull  was  taken,  and  the  army  of  insurgents,  kept  under  rigid  disci- 
pline, moved  onwards  tiU  they  reached  the  river  Don.  Their  army 
consisted  of  30,000  men, "  as  tall  men,  well-horsed  and  weU-appointed, 
as  any  men  could  be ;"  and  they  had  with  them  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  North.  At  Doncaster  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  Shrewsbury  and  Norfolk,  well  chosen  agents  for  the  purpose 
the  Government  had  in  view ;  for  the  rebels,  claiming  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  old  nobility  and  the  old  Church,  here  found  themselves 
opposed  by  two  nobles  of  the  oldest  blood  and  the  strongest  Catholic 
convictions  in  England.  The  rebels  determined  to  treat,  principally 
on  the  recommendation  of  Aske,  who  seems  to  have  been  reaUy 
patriotic,  and  to  have  wished  to  avoid  civil  war.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  conference  should  be  held  upon  the  bridge  of  Doncaster,  and  there 
a  petition  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  Kalph  EUeskar 
to  carry  to  the  King,  Norfolk  agreeing  to  accompany  them.  Mean- 
while, the  rebel  forces  were  disbanded.  The  King  contrived  to  win 
over  these  emissaries  to  his  party,  but  Aske  continued  his  organiza- 
tions ;  and  when  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  given  by  the  close  of 
November,  he  recalled  his  army  to  his  standards,  and  again  advanced 
to  the  Don.  At  Norfolk's  earnest  intercession  the  Kiug  at  last  agi*eed, 
against  his  own  judgment,  to  grant  a  general  pardon,  and  to  caU  a 
Parliament,  to  be  held  abnost  immediately,  at  York.  A  conference 
between  Norfolk  and  Aske  was  held  at  Doncaster,  and  Aske  on  his 
knees  accepted  the  conditions,  and  threw  aside  the  badge  of  the  five 
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wounds  of  Christ  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  rebels.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  rebels  at  the  time  believed  that  the  whole  of  their 
petitions  had  been  granted.  It  is  possible  that  Norfolk,  who  had  much 
sympathy  with  them,  held  out  larger  promises  than  Henry  intended. 
The  King's  views  at  all  events  were  not  what  the  rebels  supposed.  He 
at  once  proceeded  to  organize  the  North,  to  establish  fortified  posts,  and 
secure  the  ordnance  stores.  Norfolk  was  sent  to  Pontefract  to  make 
preparations  for  the  coming  Parliament.  All  this  looked  very  unlike 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  insurgents'  petition.  Still  more  were 
they  disappointed  when  they  found  that,  instead  of  a  general  am- 
nesty, each  individual  had  to  petition  for  his  own  pardon,  and  received 
it  only  in  exchange  for  the  oath  of  allegiance.  There  was  much 
natural  disappointment  and  smouldering  discontent.  A  man  of  little 
influence,  called  Sir  Francis  Bigod,  contrived  a  disordcilrly  rising  in 
opposition  to  the  old  chiefs.  This  afforded  opportunity  for  Norfolk 
to  establish  martial  law,  and  seventy-four  persons  were  hanged. 
Perhaps  some  new  treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered,  and  per- 
haps the  opportunity  for  vengeance  had  now  arrived,  but  without 
any  very  clear  renewal  of  their  offences,  the  three  leaders  of  the  old 
insurrection — Aske,  Darcy,  and  Constable — ^were  arrested  (March). 
Discontented  words  could  no  doubt  be  proved  against  them,  and  on 
this  the  charges  against  them  were  chiefly  based.  They  were  all 
condemned  and  executed,  as  were  also  many  others  of  the  prominent 
gentry  of  the  North.  Nineteen  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  were  exe- 
cuted (July  1537).  Of  the  three  leaders,  by  far  the  most  interesting 
is  Aske.  His  popularity  and  influence  were  enormous,  his  power  of 
organization  seems  to  have  been  great,  and  there  is  visible  in  his 
whole  career  a  genuine  desire  for  the  objects  of  the  insurrection, 
apart  from  his  own  aggrandizement,  which,  coupled  with  his  marked 
moderation  and  uprightness,  renders  him  a  very  remarkable  character. 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  as  the  Northern  insurrection  was  called, 
and  its  consequences,  had  not  been  over  for  three  months  when  the 
gjy^jjo^  event  occurred  which  was  to  complete  the  edifice  of 

Edward  VL  Henry's  success,  to  set  at  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the 
succession,  and  enable  his  projects  to  be  perpetuated.  On  October 
12th,  the  Queen  Jane  gave  birth  to  ason ;  but  with  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  was  linked  a  great  grief.  Ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
prince,  the  Queen  died.  She  had  not  been  dead  a  day  before  the 
Privy  Council  begged  the  King  to  proceed  to  a  new  marriage,  a  request 
to  which  he  yielded.  "His  tender  zeal,"  says  Cromwell,  "to  hia 
subjects  hath  already  overcome  his  Grace's  disposition." 
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The  birth  of  an  heir,  by  apparently  excluding  all  hopes  of  a  natural 
succession  to  the  throne  on  the  part  of  any  remnants  of  the  family  of 
York,  seems  to  have  excited  them  to  more  immediate  action.  There 
was  a  large  family  connection  in  the  West  of  England,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  head  of  the  Courtenays,  and 
the  grandson  of  Edward  IV. 

Lady  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  mother 
of  Lord  Montague  and  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  was  constantly  in- 
triguing on  the  Continent  in  Papal  interests,  was  closely  lanrrMtion 
allied  to  the  Marquis ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  **  ***•  ^"*- 
was  closely  connected  with  the  Nevilles,  the  family  of  the  great  Earl 
of  Warwi(^.  Exeter,  though  he  had  joined  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Northern  insurrection,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Cromwell's,  and  that 
minister,  when  he  found  some  traces  of  intercourse  between  the 
Marquis  and  Reginald  Pole,  was  not  slack  in  pursuing  the  clue.  It 
seems  that  in  Cornwall,  at  St  Kevem's,  a  banner  had  been  ordered 
l)caring  the  suspicious  emblem  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.    The  name 
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of  the  Marquis  was  connected  with  this  affair.  It  seemed  to  be  in- 
tended to  declare  Exeter  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  There  was 
another  brother  of  the  Pole  family  called  Sir  Geoffrey.  Frightened 
at  the  turn  affairs  were  taking,  and  implicated  himself  in  whatever 
conspiracy  there  was,  he  denoimced  his  brother  and  friends.  On  his 
witness,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward  Neville, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  Master  of  the^Horse,  were  apprehended,  and, 
after  examination  by  the  Council,  executed  for  treason.  In  eveiy 
instance  the  charge  was  based  solely  upon  language  used.  Anything 
more  different  from  the  usual  requirements  for  a  charge  of  treason 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  Lady  Salisbury  was  for  the  present  spared 
This  closed  the  treasonable  efforts  of  this  reign.  The  King,  aided  by 
the  secret  system  of  Cromwell,  had  proved  too  much  for  all  conspira- 
tors, and  there  remained  scarcely  any  one  of  sufficient  importance  to 
threaten  the  succession  of  his  son. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  Ten  Articles,  which  animosity 
to  the  Papacy  and  political  necessity  had  induced  Henry  to  publish 
RefomatioB  '^^  1536,  each  church  had  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
oontinved.  the  English  Bible,  a  step  indeed  almost  necessary  when 

the  Bible  was  regarded  as  the  rule  of  faith.  Up  to  this  time  the 
publication  of  English  Bibles  had  been  carefully  forbidden.  In  1526 
Tyndale  had  completed  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
had  been  rapidly  distributed  in  England  among  that 
moderate  class  of  which  the  Eeformation  had  begun  to  take  hold. 

***'**'*"*  Since  that  time  the  whole  Bible  had  been  translated  and 

published.  The  Bishops  were  much  set  against  it,  but  the  King  told 
them  they  had  better  make  a  more  perfect  translation  themselves.  In 
vain  did  Cranmer  try  to  get  this  plan  carried  out,  he  ultimately  had  to 
employ  Miles  Coverdale  to  correct  and  arrange  Tyndale*s  work,  and  a 
translation  was  published  by  authority.  It  was  this  edition  which  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  churches.  Tyndale,  whose  work  was  the  basis 
of  our  present  magnificent  translation,  fell  a  victim  to  his  religion,  and 
was  burnt  at  Augsburg,  at  the  demand  of  the  English  Government. 

The  dissolution  of  the  greater  abbeys  and  monasteries  had  at  length 
followed  that  of  the  lesser.  Although  confessedly  not 
the  greater  in  the  immoral  condition  of  the  smaller  suppressed 
monasteries.  monasteries,  there  could  not  but  be,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  strongholds  of  the  old  religion,  much  irritation 
amongst  their  inmates ;  while  it  was  thus  desirable  that  they 
should  be  destroyed,  they  were  not  open  to  the  same  violent  attacks 
as  the  lesser  monasteries  had  been.     But  it  was  found  possible 
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to  put  such  pressure  upon  them  as  to  produce  voluntary  surrenders, 
which  increased  extraordinarily  in  number  now  that  the  insurrections 
had  fEiiled,  and  the  Gk)yemment  found  itself  stronger.  In  1536-37 
there  were  but  3  such  surrenders ;  in  the  following  year  24 ;  in  the  next 
174  ;  in  the  next  76.  The  great  popular  relics  and  shrines  were  also 
destroyed.  It  was  the  usual  habit  to  give  to  each  abbot  and  monk 
of  a  surrendered  house  a  certain  income.  These,  however,  were  very 
&r  from  absorbing  the  whole  income  of  the  abbey.  The  residue 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  The  work  was  completed  in  the 
Parliament  of  1639,  by  an  Act  confirming  the  surrenders  up  to  that 
time,  and  allowing  the  King  to  extend  the  Act  to  all  monasteries  yet 
remaining.  Large  property  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  issued  a  noble  project  for  the  employment  of  it  for  great  eccle- 
siastical and  educational  objects.  No  less  than  twenty-one  new 
bishoprics  were  to  be  foxmded,  with  cathedrals  and  chapters.  They 
dwindled  practically,  however,  to  six,  and  the  wealth  was  employed 
in  the  King's  wars,  and  in  his  extravagant  household,  and  the  lands 
given  or  sold  at  low  rates  to  the  new  rising  nobility. 

Though  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  had  been  thus  far  successful,  they 
were  now  to  meet  with  a  severe  check.  The  chief  Hfe  and  vigour  of 
the  Reformation  resided  undoubtedly  in  the  poorer  educated  classes. 
It  was  among  them  that  the  Bible  had  met  with  its  ready  sale,  and 
it  was  the  exception  for  men  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  be  otherwise 
than  complacent  in  their  religion.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  the  growth  of  the  new  religion  should  be  free  from  eccentricities 
and  coarseness.  The  disclosure  of  priestly  deceptions,  and  the  d^im 
to  a  perpetual  miraculous  power  in  the  Church,  might  The  Beforma- 
easily  excite  derision,  which  would  again  easily  sink  «<»  cii«*e<i. 
to  ribaldry.  There  were  indeed  frequent  exhibitions  of  such  a  temper. 
The  Sacrament  was  laughed  at,  and  scurrilous  jests  made  upon  it  and 
upon  other  parts  of  the  old  organization.  This  disorder  was  very 
repugnant  to  the  King's  disposition.  Indeed,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  he  had  allowed  the  Reformers  to  go  further  than  he 
really  approved.  The  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
absorption  by  the  Crown  of  the  powers  of  the  Papacy,  the  unity  of 
authority  over  both  Church  and  State  centred  in  himself,  had  been  his 
objects.  In  doctrinal  matters  he  cluug  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
had  once  been  the  champion.  He  had  gained  his  objects  because  he 
had  the  feeling  of  the  nation  with  him.  In  his  eagerness  he  had  even 
countenanced  some  steps  of  doctrinal  reform.  But  circumstances  had 
changed ;  he  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  longer  in  danger  from  Charles ; 
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and  secondly,  the  national  feeling  was  no  longer  imanlmoas ;  thns 
much  he  had  learnt  from  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  and  to  that  portion 
of  the  nation  which  desired  no  change  belonged  almost  all  the  nobility. 
Without  detriment  to  his  position  he  could  follow  his  natural  inclina- 
tions.  He  listened  therefore  to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party, 
of  which  Norfolk  was  the  head.  They  were  full  of  bitterness  against 
the  upstart  Cromwell,  and  longed  to  oyerthrow  him  as  they  had 
overthrown  Wolsey.  The  first  step  in  their  triumph  was  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  Articles,  carried  in  the  Parliament  of  1639.    These  laid  down 

▲rtioiei.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^™^  ^*^  extraordinary  severity  the  chief 
points  of  the  Catholic  religion  at  that  time  questioned  by 
the  Protestants.  The  Bill  enacted,  firsts  "  that  the  natural  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  and  that 
"  after  consecration  there  remained  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  nor 
any  other  but  the  substance  of  Christ ; "  whoever,  by  word  or  writing, 
denied  this  Article  was  a  heretic,  and  to  be  burned.  Secondly^  the 
Communion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessary,  both  body  and  blood 
being  present  in  each  element ;  thirdly,  priests  might  not  many ; 
fourthly,  vows  of  chastity  by  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  observed ; 
fifthly,  private  masses  ought  to  be  continued ;  nathly,  auricular  con- 
fession must  be  retained.  Whoever  wrote  or  spoke  against  these  five 
Articles,  on  the  first  oifence  his  property  was  forfeited ;  on  the  second 
offence  he  was  a  felon,  and  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Under  this  '^  whip 
with  six  strings  "  the  kingdom  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The 
Bishops  at  first  made  wild  work  with  it.  Five  hundred  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  arrested  in  a  fortnight ;  the  King  had  twice  to  in- 
terfere and  grant  pardons.  It  is  believed  that  only  twenty-eight 
persons  actually  suifered  death  under  it. 

All  this  time,  almost  two  years,  the  Eong  had  remained  unmarried, 
and  each  party  was  eager  to  secure  for  a  representative  of  its  own 
interests  the  position  of  Queen.  Cromwell's  eager  spirit  of  party  got 
the  better  of  his  prudence,  secured  the  triumph  of  his  rivals,  and  was 
the  cause  of  his  own  destruction.  He  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  seeking  a  new  consort  for  the  King.  Approaches  towards 
friendship  with  the  Emperor  had  been  made  for  some  time  pre- 
viously ;  the  first  lady  thought  of  was  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  his 
niece  ;  but  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nice  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Pope,  in  which  Henry 
was  not  mentioned,  this  scheme  was  broken  up  once  for  all.  Boom 
was  thus  left  for  Cromwell  to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  by  con- 
necting Henry  with  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.    He  pitched 
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.upon  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and,  though  warned  of 
her  want  of  beauty,  he  wilfully  deceived  the  King  upon  that  point, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  employ  Holbein  to  paint  a  falsely  flattering 
picture.  The  marriage  was  arranged,  and  the  Princess  ,4,^^-,  ^^ 
brought  with  great  pomp  to  England.  Her  homely  amw  of  ciievM. 
German  habits  somewhat  scandalized  the  admiral  who 
was  bringing  her  over,  when  she  insisted  on  his  bringing  some 
friends  with  him  to  dine  with  her.  "  She  much  wished,"  she  said, 
"to  see  how  Englishman  ate."  She  was  brought  to  Rochester  on 
New  Year's  Eve.  The  King,  who  had  heard  much  praise  of  her 
beauty,  and  wished  to  do  something  lover-like,  came  there  incognito 
with  his  Master  of  the  Horse  to  see  her.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  went 
to  warn  her  that  the  King  would  visit  her.  He  was  never,  he  said, 
"more  dismayed  in  his  life'*  than  when  he  saw  her.  The  King 
followed  close  upon  him.  He  was  so  shocked  with  her  appearance 
that  he  could  not  bring  hinigftlf  to  remain  with  her  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  foigot  to  take  the  present  he  had  prepared  for  her  out  of 
his  pocket  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  drawbacks  to  intimacy,  as 
neither  knew  a  word  of  the  other's  language.  Henry  was  much  hurt 
at  the  trick,  for  he  considered  it  nothing  else,  that  CromweU  had 
played  upon  him.  He  felt  sure  that  he  could  never  bring  himseK  to 
live  comfortably  with  his  wife,  and  he  at  once  tried  all  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  He  listened  with  eagerness  to  a  whisper  of  a  pre- 
engagement,  but  her  assertions  on  this  head  rendered  that  plea  hope- 
less. He  did  not  venture  to  repudiate  her  at  once,  and  it  was  tiiis 
which  rendered  Cromwell's  share  in  the  affair  so  odious  to  him.  It 
would  not  do  to  offend  the  Protestant  Germans,  and  throw  them 
into  the  arms  of  Charles.  He  therefore,  full  of  anger,  consented  to 
the  completion  of  the  marriage. 

Cromwell  took  his  opportunity  and  set  on  foot  a  treaty  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
He  asked  Francis  to  join  it,  which  woxdd  have  rendered  it  too  strong 
for  the  Emperor.  Francis  disclosed  the  plan  to  Charles,  who  thus 
became  still  more  hostile,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  plans  of 
England,  could  tamper  with  and  withdraw  from  the  c!oiueq«nt  f»u 
treaty  the  (Jerman  Princes.  Cromwell's  plan,  for  which  *'  oromwaiL 
he  had  risked  Henry's  displeasure,  fell  to  pieces,  and  Henry  was 
uselessly  linked  to  his  ugly  wife.  The  minister's  position  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  In  his  reforming  career  he  had  quarrelled  hope- 
lessly with  the  Peers ;  a  new  and  seK-made  man,  he  had  lorded  ever 
them  without  restraint.     He  was  somewhat  ostentatious  of  his 
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wealthy  and  was  brufique  and  rude  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
them.  HIb  preponderance  had  become  almost  unbearable.  His 
religious  tendencies  were  well  known.  The  passing  of  the  Bill  of 
the  Six  Articles  was  a  distinct  triumph  over  him.  It  was  easy  to 
make  the  King  believe  that  in  spite  of  it  he  would  move  forward  in 
his  old  direction.  Henry's  jealousy  was  always  easily  stirred,  and 
when,  as  now,  he  was  thoroughly  irritated  with  his  minister  on  other 
grounds,  it  was  probably  enough  to  hint  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
a  rebel  against  the  royal  authority.  The  conspiracy  answered. 
Cromwell  was  airested  at  the  very  Council  table.  He  was  charged 
with  taking  upon  himseK  to  set  at  liberty  people  convicted  of  treason, 
with  having  issued  commissions  on  his  own  authority,  and  as  a  heretic 
with  having  dispersed  heretical  books,  with  having  released  heretics 
from  prison,  with  having  supported  them  by  force,  and  with  having 
rebuked  their  accusers  ;  with  having  despised  the  nobles,  and  made  a 
fortune  by  bribes.  In  his  present  temper  these  were  j  ust  tiie  charges  to 
irritate  Henry.  Usurpation  of  his  authority,  and  an  attempt  to  override 
his  laws  of  heresy,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  anger.  Cromwell  was  not 
brought  to  trial,  but  was  condemned  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  and 
executed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  charges  against  him 
were  true,  and  that  he  had  in  some  instances  exceeded  his  power. 
Still  there  is  something  exceedingly  base  in  the  manner  in  which 
Henry,  as  soon  as  Cromwell's  plans  ceased  to  please  liim,  lent  his  ear 
to  the  first  whispers  of  the  reactionary  party  that  he  had  trenched 
on  the  prerogative,  and  suffered  to  be  destroyed  by  legal  niceties  a 
man  who  had  served  him  as  few  kings  are  served,  and  with  the 
general  tenor  of  whose  government  and  opinions  he  must  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted. 

Before  CromweU  had  died,  a  divorce  had  been  contrived  from  the 
obnoxious  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  had  been  quite  satisfied 
catberine  with  a  haudsome  pension ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  party 

Mwm^oftiie  opposed  to  CromwcU  was  completed  when  the  King 
nactioiuury  married  immediately  Catherine  Howard,  the  daughter 
**'^*  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  turns  chiefly  upon 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  The  struggle  which  had  succeeded  the  battle 
Affairs  in  of  Flodden,  in  which  the  parties  of  France  and  of 

Scotland.  England  had  alternately  risen  to  influence,  had  closed 

in  the  year  1525  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the  government  of 
Scotland  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Eight.    In  this  both 
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parties  were  represented.  Under  these  circumstances,  Henry  had 
brought  forward  a  proposition  which  he  had  much  at  heart  for  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns — a  marriage  between  the  young  King  James 
and  one  of  the  English  Princesses.  Anarchy,  however,  shortly 
regained  its  sway.  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  English  party,  contrived 
to  keep  some  appearance  of  power ;  but  in  the  year  1528  he  was 
overpowered  and  driven  into  exile.  Under  the  care  of  his  immoral 
mother,  the  King  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  English  party  as  his 
enemies,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Papacy.  He  had  besides  the 
usual  prejudices  of  Scotchmen  against  England.  Henry  used  all 
his  influence  to  win  him  to  his  views.  He  promised  even  to  create 
him  Duke  of  York,  and  put  him  in  the  line  of  inheritance,  but  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  was  too  strong,  and  in  1537  he  united  himself 
Avith  the  enemies  of  England  by  marrying  Magdalen  de  Yalois,  and 
accepting  from  the  Pope  a  consecrated  hat  and  sword  as  the  champion 
of  orthodoxy.  His  wife  did  not  live  long,  but  in  June  1538  the 
French  influence  received  fresh  strength  when  James  married  as  a 
second  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville.  Her  influence  was  rendered  still  stronger  by 
the  command  gained  over  the  King  by  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  Henceforward  Scotland  could  be  reckoned  only  among 
the  enemies  of  Henry.  His  final  effort  at  reconciliation  produced  a 
promise  of  a  personsd  meeting  to  be  held  at  York,  whither  the  Eong 
journeyed  with  his  young  wife  in  1540.  Beaton  had  influence 
enough  to  make  James  break  his  promise  and  absent  himself  from 
the  meeting.     Henry  returned  home  angry  and  bent  on  war. 

The  news  that  met  him  on  his  return  was  not  likely  to  cheer  him. 
The  ill  fortune  which  accompanied  all  his  efl'orts  at  Ezeonuoaof 
matrimony    had   again   pursued   him.     During     his  SIS^S* 
absence  the  Council  had  been  examining  certain  charges  uis. 
against  his  young  Queen,  whose  company  he  had  been  thoroughly 
enjoying  during  his  Northern  journey.    There  seems  no  doubt  that 
before  her  marriage  she  had  misconducted  herself  grossly,  and  that 
even  during  the  late  progress,  Denham,  one  of  her  former  lovers,  had 
been  in  her  household,  and  by  the  connivance  of  Lady  Rochfort  had 
been  admitted  to  her  room.    Both  the  Queen  and  Lady  Rochfort  were 
executed.    Parliament  passed  a  stringent  Act  maMng  ^^^ 
it  high  treason  fur  any  lady  whcxm  the  King  sought  to  cath«ri&e  put. 
marry  to  hide  from  his  knowledge  any  questionable  dr-  ^^^ 
cumstances  in  her  past  life,  and  the  King  secured  domestic  peace  by 
marrying  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer. 
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Hemy  was  not  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  war  with  Scotland  was 
imminent.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  state  of  afifaixs  in 
Europe,  where  the  rivalry  between  Francis  and  Charles  was  again  to 
involve  England  in  its  complications.  Francis  was  now  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  who  had  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  had 
allied  himself,  to  the  horror  of  Christendom,  with  the  Turks.  As 
such  conduct  would  naturally  incline  England  to  join  the  opposite 
party,  and  ally  itself  to  Germany,  Francis  continued  energetically  the 
traditionary  policy  of  friendship  with  Scotland,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
Henry  in  check.  In  October  the  Scotch  began  a  war,  and  at  Halidon 
Eig  captured  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  who  commanded  on  the  English 
frontier.  A  war  on  a  larger  scale  at  once  followed.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  marched  across  the  Tweed,  ravaging  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  James  assembled  his  nobles  to  meet  him.  But  he  was  unable 
to  induce  them  to  follow  him ;  the  affection  he  had  shown  for 
the  Church,  his  attachment  to  favourites,  and  the  banishment  of 
the  Douglases  had  made  him  unpopular  among  the  nobility.  A 
second  army,  collected  by  Church  influence,  marched  into  Cum- 
berland. At  first  no  leader  was  appointed ;  but  on  reaching 
England  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  personal  favourite  of  the  King's,  was 
raised  to  the  command  over  the  head  of  all  the  nobles  present.  An- 
archy  and  mismanagement  were  the  consequence.  An 
Boiway  Mom.  attack  from  a  few  hundred  borderers  was  thought  to  be 
Hot.  28,  i»4a.  ^^  assault  from  Norfolk's  army,  which  was  in  fact  thirty 
miles  distant,  and  the  whole  expedition  took  to  flight  and  was  utterly 
ruined  in  Solway  Moss,  which  has  given  its  name  to  this  flight  The 
loss  was  very  great,  and  the  disgrace  affected  James  so  much  that  he 
died,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  who  had  just  presented  him  with  a 
daughter — the  weU-known  Mary  Stuart.  Scotland  was  once  again 
plunged  into  anarchy.  Cardinal  Beaton,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
power  he  had  exerted  over  the  late  King,  had  contrived  to  get  from 
him  on  his  deathbed,  perhaps  even  after  his  death,  a  paper  declaring 
himself  Regent  But  the  forgery  was  too  palpable,  and  the  Earl  of 
Arran  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  regency,  and  in  throwing  Beaton 
into  prison.  The  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  noble  prisoners 
from  the  flight  of  Solway,  and  this  apparent  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland,  encouraged  Henry  again  to  hope  for  the  peaceable 
tmion  of  the  two  crowns.  He  liberated  his  prisoners  on  condition 
that  they  should  support  his  interests,  and  he  had  thus  a  permanent 
party  in  Scotland.  For  three-quarters  of  a  year  (Dec.  1542 — Sept 
1543)  perpetual  intrigues  were  carried  on.     For   a   time  Arran 
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Beemed  inclined  towards  the  Beformation  and  against  the  clerical 
party,  but  Beaton  was  so  much  the  abler  man  of  the  two,  that  by  per- 
suasion, or  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  at  last  completely 
mastered  Arran.    He  got  possession  of  the  Queen  ;  he  iri,„niihofthe 
drew  assistance  from  France,  although  the  French  fleet  aati-siigUiii 
was  speedily  defeated  ;  he  seems  to  have  played  upon  '^^^ 
the  nationjd  prejudices  even  of  the  returned  prisoners ;  till  at  last, 
although  a  Parliament  had  already  accepted  Henry's  terms,  all  hope 
oi  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  ceased,  the  rival  parties  were 
reconciled,  the  infant  Queen  was  crowned,  and  Scotland  was  united 
in  its  enmity  to  England. 

Meanwhile,  England  had  no  longer  been  able  to  keep  clear  of 
European  difficulties.  Henry  was,  in  fact,  urgent  that  ^„  ^th 
Charles  V.,  who  had  now  quarrelled  with  the  Pope,  **«»•• 
should  follow  his  example,  and  declare  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power,  and  should  join  with  him  in  demanding  a  free  council  to 
settle  religious  difficulties.  He,  moreover,  was  determined  not  to  be 
excluded  from  any  general  effort  which  might  be  necessary  to  beat 
back  the  advancing  Turks.  Being  thus  joined  by  similarity  of 
interests,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Empire,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  found  himself  at  war  with  France.  It  was  agreed  between  the 
two  powers  that  they  would  invade  France  jointly  the  following  year 
. — ^the  one  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  other  from  Calais.  Their 
armies  were  to  meet  at  Paris.  This  expedition  was  to  take  place 
in  June. 

In  the  interval  Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Scotland.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  Leith,  carrying  with 
it  an  army  of  10,000  men  under  Lord  Hertford,  the  brother  of  Jane 
Seymour,  wlulst  4000  horse  marched  from  Berwick,  but  not  before 
the  Kiug  had  been  informed  of  and  given  his  approbation  to  an  easier 
method  of  bringing  the  Scotch  to  reason.  An  offer  was  made,  which 
the  King  approved,  by  Sir  James  Kirkaldy,  Norman  Leslie,  and 
others  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  conspirators  were  even 
promised  money.  They  were  unable  to  act  immediately,  and  Hert- 
ford's invasion  took  place.  Leith  and  Edinburgh  were  taken  and 
sacked.  Both  the  towns  were  partially  burnt  (May  5, 1544),  and  the 
country  for  seven  mUes  round  laid  waste.  Hertford  and  his  army 
passed  over  to  Calais  for  the  French  expedition  ;  but  the  war,  with  all 
the  horrors  which  at  that  time  attended  border  warfare,  continued, 
and  Scotland  was  mercilessly  ravaged. 

In  spite  of  Henry's  representations,  urging  the  inexpediency  of  a 
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general  advance  on  Paris,  the  programme  arranged  the  preceding  yeai 
was  carried  out  by  Charles,  who  marched  forward  beyond  the  Mame. 
Henry  meanwhile  contented  himself  with  an  attack  upon  Boulogne, 
which  did  not  surrender  before  September.  During  the  whole  of  this 
invasion  emissaries  from  the  French  Court  had  been  pressing  both  the 
Emperor  and  Henry  to  accept  separate  terms  of  peace,  and  now  that 
Charles  had  somewhat  imprudently  pressed  beyond  a  safe  distance 
from  his  base  of  operations,  and  found  himseK  unsupported  by 
PMee  of  (k6vf.  ^^®  English  aimy,  he  no  longer  refused  them.  He  sent 
"**•  indeed  to  consult  Henry  previously,  but  probably  with 

no  intention  of  taking  a  refusal ;  and  on  the  19th  of  September  a 
separate  peace  was  signed  at  CrSpy. 

The  English  were  indignant  at  being  thus,  as  they  considered  it, 
deserted,  and  it  was  so  necessary  for  England  to  uphold  her  position 
in  Europe,  and  not  to  show  a  weak  front  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
powers,  that  it  was  determined,  come  what  would,  to  continue  the 
war  single-handed.  Charles  refused  in  any  way  to  assist  them,  in 
spite  of  the  previous  treaty.  The  reason  for  Charles's  withdrawal  was 
soon  evident  when  the  Council  of  Trent  was  called  (1545),  at  which  he 
had  promised  to  be  present,  and  from  which  he  hoped  for  that  settle- 
ment of  Christendom  which  was  his  chief  political  object.  If  any 
general  measure  was  to  be  taken,  it  would  not  do  for  ^e  two  great 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe  to  be  at  war.  Between  England  and  France 
the  war  continued,  and  also  between  England  and  Scotland.  One 
little  success  at  Ancrum  Moor  was  all  of  which  the  Scotch  could  boast 
Men  of  all  parties  had  joined  on  that  occasion,  alarmed  by  the  reports 
of  an  intended  annexation  of  Scotland.  But  though  Hertford  was 
sent  to  the  borders,  and  the  usual  ruthless  war  was  carried  on,  Henry's 
Eacund  atom  hauds  were  too  full  for  any  such  project  England  stood 
to  Europe.  alone  in  Europe.    It  had  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor, 

and  France  intended  to  revenge  its  losses  of  the  preceding  year  by  an 
invasion.  Large  preparations  for  the  defence  of  England  were  made. 
Troops  were  raised  and  distributed  through  the  country  to  the  num- 
ber of  120,000,  and  a  fleet,  xmder  Lord  Lisle,  took  up  its  position  at 
Portsmouth.  The  French  actually  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
skirmishes  were  fought  in  the  island,  but  it  was  thought  imprudent 
to  attack  Portsmouth,  and,  after  some  indecisive  actions,  the  plague 
attacked  the  French  ships,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  France. 
Their  eiforts  to  retake  Boulogne  were  liot  more  success- 
BoniogBo.  fuL    In  the  beginning  of  1546  Surrey  indeed  was  defeated 

Jvne  15M.  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  that  town  ;  but  Hertfoid,  who 
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superseded  him,  soon  set  matters  right,  and  a  peace  was  made. 
France  bound  itself  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns,  being  debts  due 
to  England,  within  the  next  eight  years,  a  pension  to  the  King  for 
life  of  100,000  crowns,  and  50,000  as  a  perpetual  pension  to  Eng- 
land. Boulogne  was  to  be  left  in  English  hands  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  these  sums.  Scotland  was  included  in  the  peace.  In 
that  country  the  French  Pud  Papal  party  had  been  quite  triumphant, 
when  suddenly  they  were  deprived  of  their  leader  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cardinal  Beaton  in  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  The  castle 
was  entered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  others  of  the  Protestant  party, 
who  had  long  since  plotted  his  death,  and  who  were  roused  to  energy 
by  the  persecution  and  execution  of  Wishart  the  Reformer. 

The  end  of  the  reign  was  close  at  hand.  Ever  since  the  reaction 
which  had  produced  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles^  there  ^^^^  ^^  parties 
had  been  a  silent  struggle  going  on.  Both  parties  had  at  tbe  dose 
been  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  but  twice  *'  •»««»• 
the  Anglicans,  with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  had  tried  to  ruin  Cran- 
mer,  and  twice  the  King  had  saved  him.  Henry  had  lost  something 
of  his  old  vigour.  The  redimdant  strength  of  his  youth  had  changed 
to  unwieldy  bnlk.  He  is  said  to  have  required  machines  to  move 
his  limbs ;  he  suffered  constantly  from  a  very  painful  ulcer  in  his 
leg.  It  was  plain  that  he  could  not  last  much  longer.  In  such  a 
condition  it  was  natural  that  he  should  no  longer  wish  for  innova- 
tion, but  that  at  the  same  time  he  should  surround  himself  with 
those  trusty  friends  whose  fortunes  he  had  made,  and  who  under- 
stood and  shared  his  views.  Thus,  while  the  reactionary  party 
seemed  to  be  keeping  things  in  their  own  hands,  it  was  really  the  new 
men  who  were  trusted,  and  who  exerted  the  chief  influence  on  the 
King's  actions.  Even  in  religious  matters  they  were  -able  to  do 
something.  A  Liturgy,  consisting  of  the  Litany,  Creed,  the  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Morning  and  Evening  Service, 
was  ordered  to  be  read  in  English  in  place  of  the  Breviary.  The 
dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  foundations  was  completed  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chantries.  They  were  not  powerful  enough,  however,  to 
prevent  persecution.  The  Queen  was  certainly  on  their  side,  and 
the  influence  she  had  gained  over  Henry  by  her  faithful  care  of  him 
rendered  any  attack  upon  her  hopeless.  Anne  Askew,  however,  a 
lady  of  her  household,  was  accused  and  found  guilty  of  questioning 
the  Real  Presence  in  the  Sacrament  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor, 
himself  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  application  of  torture  to  wring, 
from  her  the  names  of  others  who  shared  her  views.     His  efforts 
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were  vain.    She  refused  to  speak,  and  died  with  perfect  constancy 
at  the  stake,  in  the  presence  of  her  triumphant  enemies. 

But  while  on  ecclesiastical  questions  parties  were  thus  tolerably 
balanced,  the  real  struggle  was  carried  on  in  the  King's  Council, 
where  each  party  strove  to  strengthen  itself  in  expectation  of  the 
speedy  death  of  Henry,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  upper  hand 
during  the  inevitable  minority  of  his  son.  As  was  natural,  it  was 
Tijui  triumph  the  young  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  took 
of  Hertford.  the  lead  of  the  new  and  reforming  party,  and  his  influ- 
ence, backed  by  that  of  the  Queen,  seems  to  have  been  gradually  on 
the  increase.  It  was  he  who  had  led  the  victorious  army  into  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  he  who  had  been  brought  thence  to  complete  the  opera- 
tions before  Boulogne,  where  Surrey  had  committed  some  blunders. 
The  Howards,  on  their  side,  had  evidently  their  intrigues  also.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  Norfolk  had  been  in  close  intercourse  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  now,  with  the  view  apparently  of  raising 
claims  to  the  regency  or  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young  King, 
Surrey  assumed  a  change  in  his  coat  of  arms  which  implied  a  close 
connection  with  royalty.  His  rival  was  strong  enough  to  make  the 
jealous  King  regard  this  as  a  threatened  act  of  treason ;  and  Surrey 
and  his  father,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1546,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  treason.  The  usual  useless  formalities 
were  gone  through.  Surrey  was  tried  by  jury,  and  on  the  19th  of 
January  beheaded.  The  28th  was  to  have  seen  the  execution  of 
Henry's  old  servant  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  early  that  morning  tlie 
The  Sing  die*,  ^i^g  died,  and  the  memhers  of  the  Coimcil  thought  it 
lo*'-  more  prudent  not  to  commit  themselves  to  so  important 

an  act  as  the  execution  of  the  Duke  till  the  tendency  of  the  new 
reign  should  be  more  clearly  determined. 

Historians  have  differed  much  in  their  estimate  of  the  deceased 
General  charac-  King.  The  brutal,  selfish,  and  licentious  tyrant  of  one 
ter  of  the  reign,  j^^g  "been  the  wise  and  eneigetic  and  paternal  ruler  of  the 
other.  His  character  has  been  represented,  and  like  other  great 
men's  characters  will  always  be  represented,  in  accordance  with  the 
[general  views  of  the  writer.  While  the  lover  of  liberty  wiU  shrink 
with  horror  from  acts  of  violence,  and  a  constant  effort  at  a  personal 
monopoly  of  power,  which  are  visible  in  every  line  of  his  history,  the 
lover  of  order  will  point  with  pride  to  the  iron  hand  which  compelled 
the  most  refractory  to  obedience,  which  suppressed  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  and  held  the  jarring  elements  of  the  revolutionary  period 
m  subjection. 
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In  his  first  youth  Henry  was  undoubtedly  a  most  highly-gifted  and 
'popular  King,  with  beauty,  strength,  intelligence  and  education 
beyon^  most  of  those  who  surrounded  hinu    In  the  first  period  of  his 
reign,  when  his  exuberant  manhood  found  exercise  in  European  wars, 
he  raised  England  from  the  position  of  a  third-rate  power,  which  it 
had  held  during  his  father's  reign,  when  Spanish  influence  was  pre- 
dominant, to  that  of  a  nation  which  could  bid  defiance  to  either  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  some  sort  hold  the  balance 
between  them.     It  was  the  pre-eminent  administrative  ability  of 
Wolsey,  coupled  with  the  imdoubted  excellence  of  the  English  as 
soldiers,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  this  great  change.    The  ques- 
tion of  the  divorce  and  the  fall  of  his  first  great  minister  awoke  him 
from  dreams  of  personal  or  national  aggrandisement,  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  deeper  movements  which  were  agitating  Europe. 
From  that  time  tiU  the  end  of  his  reign,  however  much  he  may  have 
employed  able  ministers  and  made  use  of  their  ability,  it  was  himself 
who  was  the  true  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  managed  the  government  with  great  capacity.  The  secret  of  his 
success  was  the  tact  with  which  he  at  once  perceived  the  national  feel- 
ing. Absolute  though  he  was,  it  is  plain  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  yielded  to  the  national  will,  and  thus  in  a  time  of  revolutionary 
excitement,    in  the  midst    of   insurrections,  dynastic,  social  and 
religious,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  distinct  line  of  poHcy,  and  to 
prevent  either  party  from  becoming  absolutely  predominant*    And 
when  we  read  the  history  of  the  two  next  reigns,  during  which  the 
mlers  became  partisans  rather  than  the  representatives  of  the  national 
will,  we  become  conscious  of  the  great  talent  which  guided  the  nation 
with  comparative  safety  through  so  difficult  a  crisis.    At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  tyrannical  character  of  his 
government ;  it  is  under  him  that  the  personal  rule  reached  its  full 
development.    In  him  were  centred  all  the  forces  of  the  Government. 
And  when  we  add  to  this  the  undoubted  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  his 
character,  his  extraordinary  indelicacy  with  regard  to  women  and  to 
the  relation  of  marriage,  and  the  craving,  which  all  personal  governors 
must  have,  for  a  successor  to  carry  on  their  plans,  we  understand  how 
a  reign  which,  in  many  respects,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
glorious  of  our  history  has  become  in  the  eyes  of  more  modem 
civilization  a  period  merely  detestable  for  its  cruelty,  licentiousness 
and  want  of  liberty. 
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HENRY'S  wishes  for  a  successor  had  been  partially  fulfilled,  and 
the  nation,  which  had  been  taught  to  rest  absolutely  on 
Be  n  of  *^®  ^  ^^^  guidance  of  its  head,  found  itself  nomi- 
Bomenet.  nally  go  vemed  by  a  child  of  tender  years,  and  really  in  the 

***'•  hands  of  a  body  of  unprincipled  statesmen,  such  as  are 

the  constant  product  of  personal  government, — ^men  of  great  ability, 
but  trained  in  habits  of  dependence  and  with  no  higher  moral  aim 
than  their  own  aggrandisement.  There  was  one  exception  to  this 
general  censure  : — the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  a  patriot,  but  was  without 
that  statesmanlike  balance  which  was  so  striking  a  characteristic  of 
Henry.  He  had  espoused  one  side  in  the  great  conflict,  could  see  no 
excellence  in  any  other,  and  that  side  was  the  revolutionary  and 
innovating  one.  He  panted  for  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his 
reforms.  In  the  gallery  outside  the  room  where  the  King  was  still 
lying  dead,  he  induced  Paget,  the  ablest*of  the  late  King's  servants,  to 
support  him  in  a  scheme  for  setting  asid^  the  King's  will.    Paget 
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warned  him  of  his  danger,  but  consented  to  help  him*  Henry  had 
hoped,  by  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rival  parties,  to  have  sur- 
rounded his  son  with  a  neutral  Council,  who  would  have  carried  on 
his  own  views  till  Edward  came  of  age.  He  had  left  the  crown  by 
will,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  personal  view  of  the  royal  power,  the  Council  of 
Sixteen*  were  called  executors.  There  was  a  second  Council  of 
Twelve,  who  could  be  summoned  on  any  emergency.  Although  with 
the  Norfolks  the  party  of  the  old  nobility  had  for  the  time  fallen, 
and  the  executors  were  all  new  men,  on  religious  matters  they  were 
not  unanimous  ;  and  Wriothesley,  the  Chancellor,  a  vehement  Anglo- 
Catholic,  headed  the  opposition  to  Lord  Hertford.  In  his  hurry  to 
secure  leisure  for  political  struggles,  he  appointed  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  to  transact  his  judicial  business.  His  opponents  at 
once  took  advantage  of  his  error.  It  was  held  illegal  to  use  the 
Great  Seal  for  this  purpose,  and  Wriothesley  was  removed  from  office. 
The  triumph  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  com- 
plete. He  was  raised  not  only  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Executive 
Council,  but  to  the  Protectorship  of  England,  and  the  executors  in 
time  were  merged  in  the  General  CounciL 

Before  this  they  had  made  Somerset's  brother  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  Lord  Parr,  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Lisle  (Dudley),  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton. 

It  was  no  easy  place  which  Somerset  was  called  to  fill.  He  had  to 
continue   Henry^s    policy  in  various    directions,  but   »    tt     t 
Henry,  as  has  been  said,  was  his  own  minister,  and  the  everytbing 
faults  of  this  great  centralization  of  powers  in  himself  ** ****** 
were  now  apparent.    It  was  almost  impossible  for  one  plunged  sud- 
denly into  the  midst  of  so  many  lines  of  policy  to  grasp  or  carry  out 
the  late  King's  intentions.     The  main  questions  to  be  at  once 
considered   were   the   relations   between   England  and  Scotland, 
between  England  and  France,  between  England  and  the  German 
Protestants,  between   the  reactionary  Roman   or  Anglo-Catholics 
and  the  constantly  increasing  party  of  reform,  between  the  poorer 
classes   and    their   wealthy    superiors,    and,  lastly,  the    financial 
difficulties  which  the  late  wars  and  the  great  rise  in  prices  had 
introduced.    To  every  one  of  these,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  did 
Somerset  address  himseli    Full  of  revolutionary  energy,  full  of 

1  Cranmer,  Wriothesley,  Lord  St.  John  (Paulet),  Lord  Russell,  Earl  of  Hertford,  Vis- 
count Lisle,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Anthony  Browne,  William  Paget,  North,  Montague, 
Denny  and  Herbert 
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Bchemes  of  universal  philanthropy,  and  with  a  confident  and  over- 
weening reliance  upon  hia  own  ability  to  carry  out  his  good 
intentions,  nothing  seemed  too  difficult  for  him.  The  golden 
age  was  to  begin.  Gentleness,  and  quick  justice,  and  populai 
liberality  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  stem  repressive  rule  of 
the  last  reign. 

At  once  the  Reformation  began  to  be  pushed  forward — no  longer 
The  s«foc^  ill  ^  restrained  or  temperate  manner,  but  with  destruc- 
mation.  ^ive  violcncc.  Images  of  saints  were  pulled  down  in  the 

churches,  whitewash  covered  their  painted  "waUs.  Ridley  preached 
violent  sermons  at  Paul's  Cross.  A  general  injunction  was  ordered 
for  the  purification  of  churches.  Picture  and  window  and  statue 
were  alike  forbidden.  A  roysd  commission  was  issued  to  see  that  the 
directions  of  the  late  reign  were  fully  carried  out,  and  the  English 
Liturgy  used.  The  Book  of  Homilies  was  issued  under  Cranmer*s 
directions,  and  many  old  customs  and  holydays  were  to  be 
suppressed. 

The  writer  of  the  Grey  Friars*  Chronicle  mentions  with  bitterness 
these  destructive  measures ;  he  says  : — *^  Item,  also  at  that  same  time 
was  pullyd  downe  throrrow  all  the  kyi^es  domynyon  in  every 
churche  alle  Roddes  with  alle  images,  and  every  precher  preched  in 
their  sermons  agayne  alle  images.  .  .  Also  this  same  time  was 
moche  spekyng  agayne  the  sacrament  of  the  auter,  that  some  callyd 
it  Jacke  of  the  boxe,  with  divers  other  shamfulle  names.  .  .  .  And 
at  this  tyme  was  moche  prechyng  agayne  the  masse.  And  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  auter  pullyd  downe  in  dyvers  placys  thorrow  the  realme. 
Item,  after  Ester  beganne  the  servis  in  Ynglyche  at  Powles  .  .  .  and 
also  in  dyvers  other  pariche  churches.  .  .  .  Item,  also  this  yere 
was  Barkynge  chappylle  at  the  Towre  hylle  pullyd  downe,  and  sent 
Martyns  at  the  chambulles  end,  sent  Nicolas  in  the  chambulles,  and 
sent  Ewyns,  and  within  the  gatte  of  Newgate  those  were  put  unto 
the  churche  that  some  tyme  was  the  Gray  Freres ;  and  also  Strand 
churche  also  pullyd  downe  to  make  the  protector  Duke  of  Somerset's 
place  larger." 

But  though  the  Protector  thus  carried  on  the  Reformation  in 
England,  he  was  unable  to  throw  himself  into  the  European  war 
on  the  Protestant  side.  The  opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  had 
been  shortly  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  religious  war  in 
Germany.  Henry  VIII.  had  made  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Pro- 
testant Princes,  but  his  offers  had  been  declined;  and  subsequent 
events  having  given  a  more  political  character  to  the  war,  he  had 
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been  disinclined  to  mix  in  it.  On  his  death  the  Government 
was  again  pressed  to  give  assistance  to  the  Protestants ;  but 
however  much  Somerset  may  have  desired  it,  he  thought  him- 
self compelled  to  limit  his  assistance  to  &  small  simi  of  money. 
The  relations  both  with  France  and  Scotland  were  too  threatening 
to  admit  of  any  more  efficacious  help.  The  battle  of  Muhlberg  ter- 
minated for  the  present  all  hopes  of  Protestant  success  in  Germany. 

The  arms  wluch  might  have  averted  this  disaster  were  turned 
against  Scotland.  Henry's  plans  had  always  teiided  war  with 
towards  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  between  sootiaiMi. 
the  two  countries,  but  even  he,  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  had 
been  reduced  to  employ  force.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaton  had, 
however,  for  a  time  recalled  to  life  the  English  and  Reforming  party. 
If  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  could  be  succoured,  and  Norman  Leslie 
and  his  friends  saved,  there  seemed  yet  a  chance  of  their  party  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand.  But  Somerset  allowed  assistance  to  come  to  the 
Catholics  from  France,  and  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  fell.  The 
friends  of  England  were  thus  taught  that  they  could  put  no  great 
reliance  upon  Somerset.  The  impatience  of  his  character  indeed 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  tedious  processes  of  party  intrigue.  He 
determined  at  once  to  cut  the  knot ;  the  Scotch  should  be  compelled 
to  carry  out  what  their  Parliament  had  once  promised.  An  army 
was  collected  at  Berwick,  with  all  necessary  supplies.  A  fleet  was  to 
follow  it  round  the  coast  as  it  marched  upon  Edinburgh.  If  the  faU 
of  St.  Andrews  had  weakened  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  the 
threat  of  invasion  united  as  usual  aU  parties  in  Scotland,  and  war  from 
henceforth  was  alone  to  be  expected.  The  Protector  marched  rapidly 
northward. 

He  neglected  the  fortresses  on  the  way,  and  pushed  straight 
on  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Scotch  were  collected  in  great 
numbers  near  Musselburgh,  and  when  the  English  came  upon  them, 
they  occupied  a  position  of  great  strength  on  the  westward  bank  of 
the  little  river  Esk.  On  their  left  was  the  sea,  on  the  right  an  im- 
passable morass,  while  in  front  a  river  ran  in  a  deep  BatueofPinkie. 
bed,  which  could  be  crossed  by  cavalry  at  one  bridge  ^^  ^°'  ^°*^- 
only.  The  Scots  committed  an  error  which  had  more  than  once 
proved  ruinous  to  them.  Strong  in  numbers,  they  believed  that  the 
English  would  refuse  the  fight  and  try  to  escape  them.  To  prevent 
tliis,  they  deserted  their  unassailable  position.  Somerset's  advance 
from  the  hills  of  Falside  and  Carberry,  where  he  had  been  encamped, 
towards  Inveresk  church,  which  partially  commanded  the  Scotch 
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position,  seenia  to  Lave  Lecn  miataken  for  an  attempt  to  teacli  the 
fleet,  which  was  anchored  outaide  MuaBelhurgh.  They  croSBed  the 
river  by  Musselburgh  bridge,  passed  to  the  west  of  Inveresk  churoli, 
and  occupied  the  back  of  the  hill,  between  which  and  the  aloping  ter- 
races of  Falside  there  was  a  depresaion.  They  also  advanced  Bouth- 
ward,  as  though  to  attempt  to  occupy  the  end  of  the  ridge  which  the 
English  were  leaving,  and  thus  enclose  tlie  English  army  between 


theniaeives  and  the  river.  This  movement  brought  on.  the  battle. 
The  chaise  of  tJie  English  cavalry  upon  the  advancing  right  wing  of 
the  Scotch  vas  repelled  by  the  pikemen.  But  they  were  unable  to 
follow  up  theii  oucccHS,  and  covering  bia  movement  with  bis  artillery, 
Somerset  brought  the  whole  of  bia  army  upon  the  Scotch,  somewhat 
disordered  by  their  change  of  position,  and  shaken  by  the  discharge  of 
archers,  musketry  aud  artillery.    Their  broken  troops  were  chained 
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by  the  English  cavalry,  and  the  battle  became  a  rout.  But  little 
quarter  was  given,  and  the  slaughter  was  enormous.  1500  prisoners 
were  taken ;  10,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  only  a  few  hundreds.  This  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was 
the  last  before  the  junction  of  the  thrones,  marked  as  it  was  by 
needless  cruelty,  completed  the  alienation  of  the  Scotch,  and  the 
marriage  question  was  settled  once  for  all  by  the  young  Queen  Mary 
being  sent  to  I^rance,  where,  in  the  August  of  1548,  she  was  solemnly 
contracted  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 

Having  thus  triumphantly  ruined  Henry's  plan  with  regard  to 
Scotland,  Somerset  found  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  w«r  witb 
the  English  difficulties  with  France.  Henry  had  left  ^^"^ 
England  at  peace  with  that  country.  The  Peace  of  Boulogne  had 
been  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  one,  and  as  long  as  Francis  I. 
lived,  the  relations  between  the  countries  were  fairly  cordial  But 
only  three  months  after  Henry's  death,  Fiancis  died  also  (March  22, 
1547),  and  his  son,  Henry  II.,  who  had  always  been  the  leader  of  the 
anti-English  party,  came  to  the  throne.  It  was  by  French  troops 
that  St.  Andrews  had  been  taken*  In  the  following  year,  a  French 
army  was  sent  to  assist  the  conquered  Scotch.  Boulogne,  which  was 
to  be  held  by  the  English  for  eight  years,  was  threatened,  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1548,  constant  skirmishing  around  Boulogne  and  upon 
the  sea  produced  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  although  no  war  was 
declared.  This  uneasy  condition  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  English  were  perpetually  worsted,  and  lost  fort  after  fort  of  the 
defences  which  surrounded  Boulogne,  till  at  length  (1549)  the  Pro- 
tector was  obliged  to  declare  war,  so  that  here  too  he  had  failed  in 
perpetuating  Henry's  policy. 

Meanwhile,  the  visitors  under  the  new  ecclesiastical  conmiission 
had  been  going  on  with  their  work  in  England.  They  had  met  with 
no  great  opposition  from  the  people,  but  had  come  in  ua^wsaioftii* 
contact  with  both  Bonner  and  Gardiner,  both  of  whom  arbitrary  policy 
were  imprisoned.  His  chief  opponents  being  thus  re-  *»'*^«**«*'«^«*»- 
moved,  Somerset  was  able  on  his  return  to  England  to  carry  through 
Parliament  a  BiU  which  swept  away  all  treasons  created  since  25 
Edward  III.,  thus  completely  reversing  Henry's  home  policy.  This 
Bill  repealed  the  Acts  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VIII., 
against  the  Lollards ; '  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  those  depend- 
ing on  it ;  the  Act  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  prohibiting 

1  5  Rich.  II.,  Stat.  i.  0.  6;  2  Hen.  V.,  0^  7;  26  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  14;  81  Hen.  VIII.,  a  14- 
34  Hen.  Vllt,  c.  1. 
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the  reading  of  the  English  Scriptures  in  churches  and  to  the  poor, 
and  all  other  Acts  or  sentences  regarding  doctrine  or  religion.    It 
repealed  also  statutes  passed  in  Henry  VIII/s  reign,  making  new 
felonies,  and  those  giving  the  authority  of  law  to  the  King's  proda- 
niation.1    To  the  treasons  of  the  statute  of  Edward  were  added  two — 
a  proved  public  attack  in  words  three  times  repeated  against  the  King's 
supremacy,  and  a  similar  attack  in  writing,  printing,  or  by  overt  act. 
It  was  added  that  two  witnesses  were  necessary  in  cases  of  treason. 
The  preamble  to  this  statute  explains  exceedingly  well  the  change  of 
plan  which  Somerset  advocated.    It  acknowledges  the  occasional 
necessity  of  severity,  ''but,"  it  continues,  "as  in  tempest  or  winter 
one  course  and  garment  is  convenient,  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a 
more  liberal  case  or  lighter  garment  both  may  and  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  used,  so  we  have  seen  divers  strait  and  sore  laws  made 
in  one  Parliament,  in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  reign  of  another  Prince 
repealed  and  taken  away,  the  which  most  high  clemency  and  royal 
example  of  his  Majesty's  most  noble  progenitors,  the  King's  Highness, 
of  his  tender  and  godly  nature  most  given  to  mercy  and  love  of  his 
subjects  willing  to  follow,  .  .  •  and  minding  farther  to  provoke  his 
said  subjects  with  great  indulgency  and  clemency,  showed  on  his 
Highness'  behalf  to  more  love  and  kindness  toward  his  Majesty,  and 
upon  trust  that  they  will  not  abuse  the  same,  but  rather  be  encour- 
aged thereby  more  faithfully  and  with  more  diligence  and  care  for  his 
Majesty  to  serve  His  Highness  now  in  this  his  tender  age,  is  contented 
and  pleased  that  the  severity  of  certain  laws  be  mitigated  and  remitted." 
At  the  same  time  that  this  Act  was  passed,  all  the  remaining  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations  was  intrusted  to  the  Crown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Universities,  Winchester,  Eton,  St  George's,  Windsor,  and 
the  Cathedral  Chapters,  and  the  collation  to  bishoprics  was  placed 
entirely  in  the  King's  hands.     Together  with  this  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Eeformation  was  passed  a  Bill  which  was  intended 
to  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  reign  with 
regard  to  vagrants  and  able-bodied  paupers.  The  Govem- 
**""  ment  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  understand  that  men 

cannot  be  forced  to  work  unless  there  is  work  to  give  them,  and  that 
natural  laws  were  in  operation  which,  till  fresh  sources  of  industry 
were  opened,  could  not  but  throw  large  masses  of  unemployed  labour 
upon  the  market.  It  was  now  ordered  that  any  determinately  idle  and 
able-bodied  vagrant  might  be  adjudged  by  two  magistrates  to  any 
one  wanting  him  as  a  slave,  branded  with  the  letter  V,  and  to  be 

1  31  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  8 ;  S6  Hen.  VIH.,  c  23. 
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kept  in  slavery  for  two  years.  If  he  refused  still  to  work,  he  might 
be  made  a  slave  for  life,  or  finally  punished  as  a  felon.  Two  years 
later,  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  this  severe  Act, 

Now  that  they  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  the  Protestants  pushed 
their  advantage  vigorously,  and  their  teachers  spread  through  England, 
preaching  with  rude  and  destructive  vehemence  against  Reugioni 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  were  still  dMewaoefc 
cherished  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  saw  too  these  noisy  innova- 
tors supported  by  those  who  were  laying  their  hand  right  and  left  on 
the  property  of  the  old  Church,  and  treating  with  scorn  all  that  had 
been  held  holy.  Somerset  himself  was  seen  appropriating  mass  after 
mass  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  thinking  it  no  harm  to  pull  down 
parish  churches  and  chapels  to  supply  room  and  material  for  his 
new  palace  of  Somerset  House. 

The  social  difficulty  which  the  last  Parliament  had  tided  to  deal 
with,  and  the  unrestrained  triumph  of  the  reforming  couequent 
party,  produced  two  insurrections,  which  were  the  im-  *n«»nfw*ton«. 
mediate  precursors  to  the  fedl  of  the  Protector.  Before  they  broke 
out  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  fresh  difficulty  which  he  found  upon 
his  hands.  His  brother.  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  a  man  of  violent 
temper  and  ambition,  aspired  to  some  share  in  the  Protector's  influence, 
and  felt  injured  that,  contrary  to  the  usual  precedent  in  such  cases, 
both  the  Protectorship  of  the  kingdom  and  the  personal  guardianship 
of  the  King  should  be  in  one  man's  hands.  He  sought  to  strengthen 
his  position  by  marriage ;  the  Council  refused  him  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth,  but  he  succeeded  in  marrying  Catherine  Parr,  only  two  months 
after  King  Henry's  death.  He  obtained  also  the  guardianship  of 
both  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  daughter  of  the  jj^,^,^  ^  j^^ 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  His  con-  Seymour  of 
duct  in  other  respects  was  lawless  and  threatening.  He  ^'***^*'^- 
rejected,  although  High  Admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  Scotch  war.  He  had  secret  correspondence  with 
the  pirates  in  the  Channel,  for  whose  advantage  he  purchased  the 
Scilly  Isles,  as  a  convenient  place  of  refuge.  He  obtained  from  Sir 
William  Sharington,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  money  for  his 
purposes ;  he  even  established  two  cannon  foundries.  He  won  over 
several  Lords  to  his  interest,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife  again  sought 
the  hand  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Everything  went  to  show  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  supplanting  his  brother.  It  seems  that  he 
intrusted  some  of  his  plans  to  Southampton  (Wriothesley),  supposing 
that  he  was  still  Somerset's  enemy.     From  him  information  reached 
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the  Protector,  who  had  no  choice  but  to  arrest  Lord  Seymour.  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  in  against  him,  and  although  no 
opportunity  was  allowed  him  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,  he 
was  declared  guilty  and  executed. 

The  next  session  of  the  Parliament  was  principally  devoted  to 
^ct  of  religious  questions.    A  complete  English  Service  Book 

unifonnitf.  ^ag  appioved,  in  which  the  critical  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  lejft  uncertain ;  fasting  was  continued,  but  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  its  advantage  to  the  fisheries ;  and  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  passed.  Somerset  probably  believed  that  this  and 
his  other  reforming  measures  were  acceptable  to  the  people,  and 
would  tend  to  bring  in  that  reign  of  peace  and  charity  which  he 
desired.  For  the  same  reason  he  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  lower  orders. 

The  changes  in  agriculture  had  thrown  adrift  great  numbers  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  same  spirit  which  had  made  the  landlords 
decrease  their  arable  land  urged  them  to  pursue  a  new  method  of 
■obtaining  pasture.  The  unenclosed  common  lands  of  England  were 
very  large,  and  much  of  the  livelihood  of  the  labourers  was  derived 
from  them.  These  were  now  taken  in  and  enclosed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring landlords,  and  the  labourer's  livelihood  was  thus  cut  off  at 
both  ends ;  he  could  neither  find  work,  nor  were  his  common  rights 
respected.  There  was  naturally  much  discontent,  more  especially 
as  prices  were  rising  under  the  influence  of  the  restricted  supply  of 

^^  ^  com  and  the  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  coimtry 
dendesof  was  full  of  poverty  and  vagraucy  and  crime.  Actsofvio- 

somenet.  lence  occurred,  and  the  destruction  of  enclosures  became 

frequent.  Instead  of  repressing  them  sharply,  as  would  have  been  done 
in  the  last  reign,  Somerset,  with  his  liberal  tendencies,  sympathiaed 
with  the  offenders.  Laws  had  been  made  during  the  last  two  reigns  to 
keep  in  check  the  growing  evils  of  which  the  poor  complained,  and 
Somerset  now  issued  a  commission  to  see  that  those  laws  were  carried 
out ;  and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that  the  poor  received  scanty 
justice  from  the  existing  Law  Courts,  he  established  a  private  Court 
of  Requests,  through  which  they  might  have  immediate  access  to 
him,  and  by  means  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  set  aside  the 
process  of  law.  The  ills  complained  of  and  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission are  well  shown  in  a  charge  of  Mr.  Hales,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners : — **  There  have  been  many  good  laws  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  houses  and  husbandry  and  tillage,  as  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
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King's  Majest3r's  father,  that  no  man  should  keep  upon  his  own 
lands  or  fiBxms,  or  upon  his  farms  only,  above  the  number  of  2000 
sheep ;  and  in  the  same  year,  that  no  man  should  have  or  occupy 
more  than  two  houses  of  husbandry  in  one  town,  parish,  or  hamlet 
•  .  .  .  Yet,  because  the  same  laws  were  not  reverently  obeyed 
and  obediently  observed,  we  see  they  do  little  or  no  good.  Towns, 
villages,  and  parishes  do  daily  decay  i;i  great  numbers ;  houses  of 
husbandry  and  poor  men's  habitations  be  utterly  destroyed  every- 
where, and  in  no  small  number.  Husbandry  and  tillage,  which  is 
the  very  paunch  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  is  that  that  nourisheth 
the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  greatly  abated,  and  finally  the  King's 
subjects  wonderfully  diminished ;  and  albeit  the  commission  ex- 
tendeth  to  five  principal  points,  that  is  for  the  decay  of  towns, 
villages,  houses  of  husbandry,  converting  arable  ground  into  pasture, 
the  multitude  of  sheep,  the  heaping  together  of  farms,  the  not 
keeping  hospitality  in  households  on  the  sites  of  the  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  which  were  dissolved  by  statutes  made  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  King's  Majesty  that  dead  is,  and  occupy- 
ing of  tillage  on  the  demesnes  of  the  same  monasteries,  yet  doth 
altogether  shoot  but  at  one  mark,  and  prick  but  at  one  prick,  that  is 
to  remove  the  self-love  that  is  in  many  men,  to  take  away  the 

inordinate  desire  of  riches  wherewith  many  be  cumbered 

And  to  plant  brotherly  love  among  us,  to  increase  love  and 
godly  charity  among  us,  and  make  us  know  and  remember  that  we 
all,  poor  and  rich,  noble  and  ignoble,  gentlemen  and  husbandmen, 
and  all  other  of  whatsoever  estate  they  be,  be  but  members  of  one 
body  mystical  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  of  the  body  of  the  realm." 
Such  a  commission,  however  noble  in  its  intention,  could  not  fail 
to  raise  feelings  akin  to  socialism  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  call 
into  existence  hopes  which  could  hardly  be  realized.  The  fruit 
of  Somerset's  revolutionary  and  medcUing  disposition  was  now 
ripe.  In  all  directions  he  had  exhibited  a  feverish  activity  ;  in  all 
directions  too  he  had  shown  a  sympathy  with  the  lower  orders,  and 
with  the  ultra-Protestants,  quite  at  variance  with  the  tradition  of 
Henry  VIIL's  masterful  government ;  and  Paget,  the  wisest  statesman 
of  the  time,  who  had  throughout  supported  Somerset,  could  with  justice 
write  to  him  in  such  terms  as  these — ''  What  seeth  your  Grace  over 
the  King's  subjects  out  of  all  discipline,  out  of  obedience,  caring 
neither  for  Protector  nor  King,  and  much  less  for  any  other  mean 
officer  1  And  what  is  the  cause  ?  Your  own  lenity,  your  softness, 
your  opinion  to  be  good  to  the  poor.  ....  By  and  by  the  com- 
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mons  must  be  pleased ;  you  must  take  pity  upon  the  poor  men's 
children  and  of  the  conversation  and  stay  of  this  realm  :  and  put  no 
more  so  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once  as  you  have  had  within  this 
twelvemonth.  War  with  Scotland,  with  France,  though  it  be  not  so 
termed  :  commissions  out  for  this  matter  :  new  laws  for  this,  procla- 
mation for  another :  one  on  another's  neck  so  thick  that  they  be  not  set 
by  among  the  people."^  Paget  wrote  these  words  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  news  that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  West.  Discontent 
there  assumed  the  form  of  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
ReTointionary  Service  Book  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The 
onttoMb  Liturgy  was  read  for  the  first  time  on  Whitsunday,  the 

In  the  Wart.  igtofJune.  On  Whit-Mouday  the  villagers  of  Sampford 
Courtenay  insisted  upon  the  priest's  resuming  his  old  dress  and 
reading  Mass  in  Latin.  The  insurrection  soon  spread  through 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  broke  out  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst,  near 
Exeter.  Lord  Russell  was  appointed  to  suppress  the  movement, 
but,  previous  to  his  arrival.  Sir  Peter  Carew  took  some  unsuccessful 
steps  in  the  same  direction  which  seemed  rather  to  augment  the 
flame.  The  demands  of  the  Western  insurgents,  which  were  put 
forward  in  a  very  imperious  form,  asked  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mass 
and  of  the  Six  Articles,  the  re-establishment  of  images,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  English  Liturgy.  They  named  as  their  leadei-s 
Humphrey  Arundel,  and  Boyer,  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin. 

In  the  same  letter  which  has  before  been  quoted,  Paget  m^ed  on  the 
Lord  Protector  a  vigorous  line  of  action.  He  begged  him  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  Council,  to  summon  his  German  auxiHaxies  from 
Calais,  and  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  nip  the  insurrection  in  the  bud, 
and  afterwards  execute  vigorous  justice  in  every  rebellious  county. 
But  affairs  were  now  complicated  by  insurrections  in  various  parts 
of  England,  and  especially  one  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Robert  Ket  of  Wymond- 
liam,  a  tanner,  was  assuming  a  formidable  aspect.  The  causes  oi 
complaint  here,  however,  were  not  religious  but  sociaL  With  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  Somerset  sympathized.  He  was  therefore  in  a 
dilemma,  feeling  it  wrong  to  act  with  vigour  against  the  Eastern 
rebels,  and  being  imable  to  repress  those  of  the  West  without  losing 
his  popularity.  His  action  was  therefore  vacillating.  Fresh  com- 
missions and  lukewarm  proclamations  were  issued ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  East  he  distinctly  asserted  that  reformation  should  begin  with 
the  gentlemen,  and  not  with  the  commonalty.    The  Council  took  the 

1  stripe's  Memoritds,  Repository  of  Originals,  Letter  HEL 
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matter  into  its  own  Lands.  Bussell,  being  at  length  re- enforced  by 
Lord  Grey  from  Oxfordsbire,  advanced  to  relieve  Exeter,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  rebels.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Mary's  Clyst, 
where,  after  a  fierce  fight,  the  insurgents  were  defeated.  This  victory 
was  followed  up,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  Exeter  was  relieved. 
There  was  a  rally  of  the  rebels  at  Sampford  Courtenay,  where  they 
were  finally  dispersed.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  and  the  rebellious  counties  punished  with  great  severity. 
Meanwhile  the  Norfolk  insurgents  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  destruction  of  enclosures.  An  army  of  16,000  of  them  took  up 
their  position  on  Mousehold  Hill,  near  Norwich,  where  Ket  held  a 
daily  court  of  justice,  in  which  obnoxious  gentlemen  were  tried. 
Property,  which  was  largely  seized,  was  brought  into  a  conunon  stock 
for  the  use  of  the  camp.  In  an  oak  upon  the  hill,  called  the  Oak  of  Refor- 
mation, a  pulpit  was  erected,  where  the  neighbouring  clergy  came  and 
preached,  and  the  Mayor  of  Norwich,  either  voluntarily  or  by  com- 
pulsion, sat  as  fellow-judge  with  Ket.  Order  and  discipline  were 
well  preserved  in  the  rebel  host.  A  herald  was  sent  to  them  with 
a  free  pardon,  but  Ket  rejected  it  as  unnecessary.  The  herald  tried  to 
arrest  him,  aud  in  the  consequent  uproar  the  town  of  Norwich  was 
seized  by  the  rebels.  Agaia  Somerset's  gentleness  had  suffered  the 
rebellion  to  gain  head,  and  the  Council  insisted  upon  sharper  mea- 
sures. Lord  Northampton  was  sent  against  them.  He  was  admitted 
into  Norwich  by  the  citizens,  but  a  second  time  the  rebels  stormed 
the  town,  and  Northampton  had  to  fly.  Some  proportion  of  the 
mercenary  troops  of  the  Protector  had  been  proceeding  Warwick 
northward  to  carry  on  the  Scotch  war.  They  were  ^w^mmi^ 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  extortioner 
Dudley,  and  who,  as  Lord  Lisle,  had  distinguished  himself  both  as 
soldier  and  admiral.  To  him  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  repairing 
Northampton's  disaster.  He  again  offered  the  insurgents  a  pardon. 
Their  mistrust  again  induced  them  to  decline  it.  They  had  some 
temporary  success  against  Warwick,  but  ultimately  descending  irom 
their  camp  on  Mousehold  Hill,  they  took  up  a  position  in  the  open 
fields,  where  they  were  entirely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  of  their  number.  A  few  of  them  were  afterwards 
hanged  on  the  Oak  of  Eeformation,  and  their  leaders,  Ket  and  his 
brother,  being  executed,  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

But  tiiough  peace  was  thus  re-established  in  England,  Boulogne  was 
still  threatened.  Negotiations  with  the  Emperor,  who  it  was  hoped 
might  assist  in  withstanding  the  French,  came  to  nothing,  and  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  town  must  shortly  fialL  The  outlying  forts  around 
it  were  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  at  last  formal  war  was  declared 
against  France  (September  1549). 

Somerset's  govenmient  had  thns  been  everywhere  unsnccessfol. 
He  owed  his  position  of  Protector  to  the  choice  of  the  Council  only. 
He  was  in  feust  in  some  degree  their  representative.  Not  unreason- 
ably, then,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  resume  the  power  they  had 
delegated,  which  had  been  so  imsuccessfully  used.  Warwick,  return- 
ing to  London  from  his  trixmiphant  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
where  his  vigorous  action,  as  weU  as  that  of  Bussell  in  the  West,  had 
been  rather  opposed  than  seconded  by  the  Protector,  became  a  most 
important  person  among  those  members  of  the  Council  who  planned 
warwidL  and  the  removal  of  Somerset.  The  Protector  was  informed 
S  rwmmftS  ®^  *^®  feeling  against  him,  and  determined  to  straggle 
anttunity.  for  his  power.    He  declared  the  London  Council  trecwon- 

able,  persuaded  the  King  there  was  a  plot  against  him,  and  called 
upon  the  nation  to  rise  to  defend  the  Crown.  This  was  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war  between  himself  and  the  Council.  It  was  soon 
plain  that  Somerset  by  hasty  action  had  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
One  after  another  of  his  friends  joined  the  London  Council.  Smith 
and  Paget,  who  remained  with  him,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  restrain- 
ing his  violence.  He  hurried  the  King  to  Windsor,  to  the  great 
injury  it  was  thought  of  his  health ;  but  finding  that  his  measures 
were  counteracted  by  his  rivals,  that  Herbert  and  BusseU,  with  the 
armies  of  the  West,  were  siding  with  his  enemies,  and  influenced  by 
his  prudent  friends  Paget  and  Cranmer,  he  at  length  made  his  sub- 
mission and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Council.  The 
^  victorious  party  at  once  betook  themselves  to  Windsor, 

Fall  of  BoBonot.  x       ^  / 

and  put  themselves  into  communication  with  the  King. 
The  schism  which  divided  the  Council  was  thus  healed,  and  they  could 
again  act  with  unquestioned  authority.  Toward  the  feJlen  Protector 
and  his  friends  they  acted  leniently.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  expelled 
the  Council,  and  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  however,  he 
stayed  but  a  short  time,  being  released  in  February  1550,  while  three 
months  afterwards  most  of  his  property  was  restored  to  him. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  might  very  naturally  have  been  followed  by 
a  complete  change  of  policy,  as  the  charge  against  him  was  the  want 
of  success  of  his  administration.  Southampton  had  been  prominent 
Warwick  oon.  amoug  his  enemies,  and  for  a  moment  the  reactionary 
SS'ijucy^'**'  party  thought  that  their  time  was  come.  But  Warwick 
of  BoaexMt.        was  aU-powcrful  in  the  Council,  and  he  saw  plainly  that 
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any  reaction  which  should  recall  to  influence  the  old  nobility  would 
be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefore  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Keformers,  hurrying  onwards  even  faster  than  Somerset  had  done. 

Before  he  could  proceed  to  any  improvement  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England,  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the  war  with  France. 
It  was  impossible  to  act  vigorously  while  the  constant  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  nation  caused  by  the  war  continued.  How  much 
the  state  of  England  wanted  reform  is  shown  by  a  few  words  of 
Paget*s:  "We  must  acknowledge  what  we  cannot  deny — the  evil 
condition  of  our  estate  at  home,  ...  Ill  money,  whereby  outward 
things  be  dearer,  idleness  among  the  people,  the  great  courages,  dis- 
positions to  imagine  and  invent  novelties,  devises  to  amend  this  and 
this,  and  a  hundred  mischiefs  which  make  my  heart  sorry  to  mark — 
these  be  the  fruits  of  war.*'  With  such  a  feeling  among  iom  of 
the  negotiators,  no  great  difficulty  could  arise  with  regard  b«"1o«»«. 
to  terms.  The  French  felt  their  superiority  and  pressed  it;  the 
English  could  but  yield.  The  pension  promised  to  Henry  was 
refused.  Boulogne  was  to  be  given  up  within  six  weeks,  and  in 
exchange  the  French  were  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
The  large  sum  due  from  France  to  England  was  to  be  remitted,  so 
that  the  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  in  fact  all  that  remained 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  conquest. 

Freed  from  the  war  with  France,  the  Council  had  an  opportunity 
of  repairing  some  of  Somerset's  faults.  He  had  indeed  left  them 
plenty  to  do.  His  revolutionary  tendencies  in  all  directions  had 
produced  a  state  of  feeling  which  had  become  evident  in  the  late 
rebellions.  His  conduct  had  been  the  more  injudicious  ^ 
because  he  was  acting  during  a  minority,  and  the  King  x«ineipie  in 
on  his  coming  of  age  might  undo  all  that  was  done,  and  *^*  oo"»«fl- 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  have  received  his  kingdom  on  the 
whole  in  the  same  position  in  which  his  father  had  left  it.  The 
Council  plunged  into  the  same  revolutionary  course,  with  this 
difference,  that  Somerset's  errors  had  arisen  from  an  over-estimate  of 
his  own  ability,  but  were  the  fruit  of  high  and  noble  feelingB  and 
aspirations ;  while  Warwick,  and  his  friends  in  the  Council,  the  im- 
Bcrupulous  instruments  of  the  late  King,  left  without  his  restraining 
hand,  were  hypocrites  in  religion,  had  no  object  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  and  in  foreign  policy  thought  only  of  tiding  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  moment,  and  of  sustaining  as  far  as  possible  the 
balance  of  power. 

Latimer,  in  1550,  when  preaching  before  the  King,  had  accused  the 

PEB.  MOX.  / 
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King's  officers  of  bribery.  Bribes  were  given  to  have  accounts  passed  : 
— "What  needeth  a  bribe  giving  except  the  bills  be  false?  ....  And 
here  now  I  speak  to  yon  my  master-minters,  augmentationers, 
receivers,  surveyors,  auditors,  .  .  .  .  ye  are  known  well  enough  what 
ye  were  before  ye  came  to  your  offices,  what  lands  ye  had  then  and 
what  ye  have  purchased  since,  and  what  building  ye  make  daily. 
Well,  I  pray  ye,  so  build  that  the  King's  workmen  may  be  paid. 
They  make  their  moans  that  they  can  get  no  money,  and  poor 
labourers,  gun-makers,  powder-makers,  bow-makers,  arrow-makers, 
smiths,  carpenters,  soldiers,  and  other  crafts  cry  out  for  their  dues. 
It  seems  illfavouredly  that  ye  should  have  enough  wherewith  to 
build  superfluously  and  the  King  lack  to  pay  his  poor  labourers." 

To  peculation,  injustice,  and  the  misgovemment  of  wholly  selfish 

rulers,  was  added  as  a  fresh  cause  of  confusion  the  real  difficulty  of 

the  currency.    Already,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 

6  curreiifiz.      reign,  Henry  in  his  want  of  money  had  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  depreciating  the  coinage.     He  had  gained  by  this 
means  j£50,000.     The  expedient  had  been  largely  followed  during 
the  present  reign.    The  numerous  plans  which  Somerset  had  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand  at  the  same  time  had  been  very  expensive,  and 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  was  an  easy  source  of  wealth.     As  a 
natural  consequence,  private  individuals  had  secured  such  of  the 
coinage  as  was  good,  to  be  either  sold  abroad  or  re-introduced  in  a 
debased  state.      Sharington,  master  of  the  Bristol  mint,  and  the 
friend  of  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  confessed  to  having  made  a  profit 
of  ;£4000  by  the  issue  of  testons  or  bad  shillings.    On  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellions  of  1549,  and  the  faU  of  Somerset,  Warwick,  Herbert, 
Paget,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  were  allowed  to 
reimburse  themselves  for  the  money  they  had  spent  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellions  by  coining  large  quantities  of  silver.    Herbert's 
gain  alone  was  £6709,  19s.     The  whole  sum  of  base  coinage  thus 
introduced  into  circulation  was  more  than  ;£  150,000.    The  e^  went 
on  ;  vast  quantities  of  plate,  especially  from  the  churches,  was  turned 
into  base  money.    The  natural  effects  followed ;  the  good  money  and 
the  gold  left  the  country;   the  rate  of  exchange  constantly  fell 
Attempts  to  introduce  a  purer  coinage  in  smaUer-sized  pieces  failed, 
as  these  did  but  disclose  the  real  amount  of  depreciation  which  the 
coinage  had  undergone.   Prices  rose  enormously.   "  If  we  in  England 
should  coin  in  six  years  to  come  so  much  white  money  as  we  have  in 
six  years  past,  of  the  value  now  going,  the  plentifulness  of  the  money 
and  the  baseness  thereof  together  should  bring  our  Commonwealth 
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to  that  pass,  that  if  you  should  give  a  poor  man  three  shillings  a  day 
for  his  day's  labour,  yet  you  should  scarce  pay  him  such  a  hire  as  he 
might  live  thereof— which  God  defend  should  come  to  pass."  So 
high  did  the  prices  rise  that  violent  attempts  were  made  to  fix  a 
tariff.  The  outcry  was  too  great,  and  the  project  was  dropped.  But 
at  last  the  disorder  and  inconvenience  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the 
Council  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  coinage  (Aug. 
1551).  The  quantity  of  base  money  afloat  and  the  lack  of  finances 
prevented  an  honest  exchange  of  good  money  for  bad.  It  was 
determined  "to  call  down  the  money,"  that  is,  to  make  the  real  and 
nominal  value  of  it  agree.  On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion was  about  fifty  per  cent.  The  shilling  was  therefore  to  be  called 
down  to  sixpence,  to  the  loss  of  every  individual  in  the  country  of  half 
the  value  of  his  money.  This  great  reduction  was  done  at  two  steps. 
The  Council,  knowing  the  coming  change  of  value,  did  not  scruple  to 
take  advantage  of  the  interval  between  the  two  to  throw  another 
^120,000  worth,  with  no  less  than  three-quarters  alloy,  into  the 
country.  The  process  was  not  fully  completed,  for  though  good 
money  was  issued  in  exchange  for  bad,  the  return  of  the  bad  money 
to  the  Mint  was  not  compulsory.  There  was,  of  course,  still  room  for 
imlimited  counterfeiting,  and  after  all  the  prices  fell  but  little. 

As  far  as  the  Eeformation  was  concerned,  measures  became  ihore 
and  more  extreme.     Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  both  detained  in 
prison,  and  Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  joined  them  Rapid  and  dia- 
there.      Somerset,  who  had  regained  some  influence,  StSe  RefS^* 
exerted  himself  on  Gardiner's  behalf,  but  in  vain.     The  m»tion. 
new  appointments  were  all  Protestants.    Ridley  was  made  Bishop  of 
London  ;  Ponet,  a  man  of  immoral  life,  succeeded  Gardiner  at  Win- 
chester ;  and  Hooper,  after  many  scruples  as  to  the  legality  of  wear- 
ing Bishop's  robes,  was  induced  to  accept  the  See  of  Gloucester. 
Acts  were  passed  against  images  and  paintings,  statues  and  figures 
were  to  be  removed  from  churches,  and  all  service  books  except  the 
Prayer  Book  to  be  destroyed.    Along  with  other  church  property, 
many  of  the  endowments  at  the  Universities  were  seized,  and  lay 
proprietors  appointed  to  livings  without  reference  to  their  Bishops. 
However  excellent  in  principle  these  changes  may  have  been,  the 
effect  upon  the  morality  of  the  coimtry  was  disastrous.    As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  covetousness  of  the  gentry  was  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  time.    The  removal  of  religious  restraints  did  not  tend  to 
lessen  it.    The  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  their  dis- 
cipline gave  opportunity  for  much  unbridled  license.    Licentiousness, 
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murders  and  divorces  are  said  to  have  been  much  increased.  From 
the  Universities  the  want  of  funds  drove  many  of  the  poorer  scholars, 
while  among  the  wealthier  young  men  who  remained,  the  rapid 
destruction  of  objects  which  they  had  hitherto  respected  aroused  the 
feeling  of  general  irreverence.  Parodies  of  the  Mass,  desecrations  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  the  strongest  language  against  the  Catholics 
became  common.  Throughout  the  country  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
were  neglected.  Lay  patrons  appointed  themselves  or  some  of 
their  servants  to  livings.  Even  Bishops  became  large  pluraHsts, 
absorbing  the  revenues  of  the  parishes,  and  supplying  the  duties  by 
means  of  some  underpaid  and  ignorant  monk  or  curate. 

At  last  the  Council,  in  their  zeal,  determined  to  attack  the 
Princess  Mary.  The  step  was  a  hazardous  one;  all  the  interests 
of  the  reactionary  party,  smarting  under  their  wrongs,  and  tracing 
all  the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Eeformers,  were  centred  in 
her.  The  English  relations  with  Germany  rendered  the  time 
particularly  critical.  Ever  since  the  spread  of  the  Eeformation,  a 
General  Coimcil  had  been  looked  to  as  the  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty.  The  Emperor's  constant  rivalry  with  France,  by 
making  him  afraid  to  quarrel  with  his  Protestant  subjects,  had 
long  postponed  it.  The  Peace  of  Crepy  afforded  the  desired 
opportunity.  The  Pope  wished  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Italy. 
The  Emperor  knew  that,  unless  held  in  Germany,  his  Lutheran 
subjects  would  not  submit  to  its  decisions.  Paul  III.  seized  the 
opportunity  which  the  Peace  of  Cr^py  afforded,  and  called  the 
Council  at  Trent  (1545),  thus  keeping  it  in  Italy,  while  he  nominally 
gratified  the  Emperor's  desire  by  placing  it  in  the  limits  of  the 
German  Empire.  Charles  could  not  reject  the  Coimcil,  but  he 
expected  and  prepared  for  a  religious  war.  Nor  were  his  expecta- 
tions deceived.  In  the  summer  of  1546,  the  Princes  of  the  League 
of  Smalkald,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  superior  to  the  Emperor's.  He 
contrived  to  detach  Maurice  of  Saxony  from  the  Protestant  cause ; 
and  though  the  Pope  was  indignant  at  this  step,  which  deprived  the 
wax  of  its  religious  character  and  rendered  it  political,  the  Emperor 
justified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  army  at  Muhlberg 
in  1547,  and  the  capture  of  both  the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave. 
Thus,  master  of  the  situation,  he  summoned  a  Diet  at  Augsburg, 
and,  in  anger  at  the  Pope's  refusal  to  restore  to  its  meeting- place  at 
Trent  the  Council  which  had  removed  to  Bologna,  he  established  a 
compromise  called  the  Interim.    By  this.  Catholic  doctrine  was  in  the 
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main  restored,  but  certain  points  were  left  open  till  the  Council, 
freed  from  the  Pope's  influence,  should  settle  them.  These  were  the 
restitution  of  Church  property,  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  Com- 
munion in  both  kinds.  This  compromise  was  not  well  received  on 
either  side,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  especially  Magdeburg, 
held  out  against  it.  But  the  death  of  the  energetic  Paul  III.  in  1550, 
and  the  election  in  his  place,  under  the  title  of  Julius  III.,  of  Cardinal 
del  Monti,  a  very  weak  prelate,  stOl  further  increased  Charles's  power, 
and  rendered  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany  and  a 
Holy  War  against  England  very  probable. 

This  was  the  time  selected  by  the  Council  for  their  insults  to  the 
Princess  Mary.  They  insisted  upon  her  giving  up  the  ^.^^^ 
use  of  the  Mass.  This  she  refused  entirely  to  do,  and  on  PrinceM 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Charles.  He  took  *'*^" 
up  her  cause  with  warmth,  and  war  seemed  inevitable.  But  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  triumph,  which  induced  him  to  issue  persecuting  laws 
of  the  most  stringent  description  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  rendering  the  Empire  hereditary, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  France.  In  that  country  the  party  of  the 
Guises,  which  made  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church  its 
chief  object,  was  very  hostile  to  England.  But  Henry  II.  and 
Montmorency^  his  minister,  now  adopted  the  policy  of  Francis  ,•  and 
the  English  Lords  of  the  Council  contrived  to  make  an  European  asun 
alliance  with  France,  with  the  stipulation  for  the  SS^'a 
marriage  of  Edward  with  a  French  Princess.  "With  of  oiarieiu 
France  as  his  enemy,  again  allied  with  the  Turks,  Charles  found  all 
bis  old  difficulties  arising  round  him  ;  and  when,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  his  cause,  and  marched  with  the 
troops  of  Protestant  Germany  so  rapidly  upon  Innspruck  as  nearly 
to  capture  the  Emperor,  danger  from  the  side  of  Germany  was 
removed.  The  Treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552,  completed  Charles's  dis- 
comfiture. After  that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  struggle  against  the 
Reformation.  The  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  Landgrave  and  the  Elector  were  freed. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  Council  that  the 
invasion  of  England  did  not  take  place.  They  had  done  their  best 
to  produce  it  by  attacking  the  Princess  Mary,  just  when  Charles's 
power  was  greatest.  It  was  thus  plain  that  the  govern-  j,^^  ^^^^ 
ment  of  the  Council  had  been  no  improvement^upon  that  pou«y  «'  **»• 
of  Somerset,  that,  on  the  contrary,  their  plans  had  been  as  somenet  regains 
unsuccessful,  their  dishonesty  and  peculation  far  greater,  **»*«•»*•• 
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their  revolationary  tendencies  still  more  marked,  and  their  personal 
character  and  behaviour  such  that,  in  the  place  of  popular  love, 
they  had  won  universal  execration.  Somerset  had  been  gradually 
regaining  influence,  and  was  now  thinking  of  re-establishing  his 
former  authority.  The  part  he  had  been  taking  lately  had  been 
conciliatory.  He  had  been  supporting  Gardiner's  demand  for 
liberation.  He  had  united  himself  with  the  Arundels,  and  had 
held  somewhat  aloof  from  the  chief  Reformers.  His  plans  were 
betrayed  and  much  exaggerated  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  gave  a 
false  account  of  a  plot  to  kill  Warwick  and  Northampton  at  a 
banquet.  The  King,  who  was  much  in  Warwick's  power,  inclined  to 
support  him  because  of  his  affected  religious  zeal  In  October,  the 
chiefs  of  Warwick's  party  were  all  raised  in  the  peerage.  He  himself 
became  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  became 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  Sir  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Lord  Dorset  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Somerset  at  once  suspected  that  he 
had  been  betrayed ;  unable  to  gain  certain  information  on  this  head, 
he  ventured  to  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  apprehended 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  his  wife,  the  Arundels,  Paget,  and  others. 
He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  life  of  Northiunberland,  and  of 
having  collected  men  for  the  purpose — this  would  have  been  treason- 
able by  an  Act  of  3  &  4  Edward  VI., — ^also  with  having  devised 
the  death  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  having  intended  to  raise  the 
City  against  them,  and  with  having  purposed  to  resist  his  arrest.  On 
these  three  heads  he  was  charged  with  felony.  To  intentions  of 
overthrowing  Northumberland  he  confessed.  The  charge  of  treason 
therefore  was  withdrawn.  As  the  Tower  axe  was  carried  out  of 
Westminster  Hall,  the  vast  sympathizing  multitude  believed  that  he 
was  acquitted,  and  were  wild  with  joy.  The  charges  of  felony, 
ma  death.  howcvcr,  were  pressed,  and  on  them  he  was  found 

1568.  guilty  and  condemned  to  death.    The  anger  of  the 

people  was  very  great,  and  great  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to 
secure  quiet  at  his  execution.  On  the  22nd  of  January  he  was  be- 
headed, dying  calmly  and  nobly.  The  love  of  the  people  for  him 
was  very  great,  and  those  who  were  nearest  the  scaffold  thrust  eagerly 
forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefe  in  his  blood.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, too,  showed  its  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trial  had  been  conducted  by  enacting  that  no  person  should  be  con- 
victed of  treason  except  by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  who  were 
to  be  produced  at  the  tritd.  For  this  act  of  independence  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  a  new  and  carefully  chosen  one  substituted .    Somer- 
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set's  death  still  further  increased  the  hatred  with  which  Warwick  was 
regarded,  and  added  fresh  strength  to  that  reaction  which  was  so 
soon  to  get  an  opportunity  of  showing  itself. 

For  the  time,  however,  Northumberland  thought  himself  all-power- 
fuL  Allied  with  France,  sure  that  the  Emperor  could  do  him  no 
injury,  freed  from  his  rival  in  the  Council,  he  seemed  to  see  his 
way  even  to  higher  things.  It  was  possible  that  he  Warwick,  trinm- 
might  secure  his  influence  for  ever  by  a  change  in  ^^j^^j^S*©** 
the  late  King's  will.  For  Edward's  health  was  now  rocwMion- 
failing.  He  had  always  been  of  weakly  constitution  ;  the  precocity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  share  in  difficult  public  affairs  which  he  had  had 
to  take,  had  not  tended  to  strengthen  him.  His  flight  with  Somerset 
to  Windsor  is  said  to  have  still  further  injured  his  lungs ;  it  was 
now  plain  that  he  could  not  live  long.  On  Henry  VIXI.'s  death, 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Henry  VII.  there  were  three  branches 
extant :  (1)  the  children  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  Mary  and  Elizabeth; 
(2)  the  descendants  of  his  sister  Margaret ;  (3)  the  descendants  of 
his  second  sister  Mary,  who  had  married  Chairles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  had  two  daughters,  Francis  and  Eleanor,  the  former  of 
whom  had  married  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  now  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Lady  Jane  Grey.^  By 
Henry's  wiU  the  Crown  was  to  devolve,  first,  on  his  son  Edward ; 
second,  upon  his  own  heir,  if  he  had  any,  by  Catherine  Parr  or  other 
Queen  ;  third,  on  Mary ;  fourth,  on  Elizabeth  ;  fifth,  on  the  heirs  of 
Lady  Francis  ;  sixth,  on  the  heirs  of  Lady  Eleanor  ; — the  Scotch  line 
being  passed  over  entirely.  Northumberland  married  his  fourth  son. 
Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  to  the  son  of  Herbert 
Lord  Pembroke,  her  sister.  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  was  betrothed.  He 
contrived  to  persuade  Edward,  no  doubt  under  pretext  of  upholding 
Protestantism,  that  he  too  had  a  right  to  devise  the  Crown,  and  in  so 
doing  to  pass  over  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy 
had  never  been  publicly  declared,  and  to  substitute  the  next  heir  in 
his  father's  will,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  will,  as  it  exists,  is  full  of 
alterations  and  erasures.  Edward's  original  plan  was  apparently  to 
leave  his  kingdom  to  the  male  heirs  springing  from  the  late  marriages 
or  to  his  own,  for  he  did  not  at  first  know  that  he  was  dying.  This 
was  afterwards  changed  so  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  Lady  Jane  her- 
self Northumberland  felt  that  his  safety  depended  on  carrying 
through  this  plan,  and  thus  postponing  the  ascendancy  of  the  re- 
actionary party.    As  he  was  master  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 

^  See  page  365. 
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and  as  he  had  the  King  in  his  power,  he  was  enabled  to  insist  llapon 
the  judges  drawing  out  letters  pat^it  such  as  he  desired,  ancn  on 
having  the  Great  Seal  attached.  He  was  also  able,  either  by  feaw  or 
persuasion,  to  secure  the  signature  of  a  large  number  of  very  importcS^t 
men — ^the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  peers  anil 
ministers,  judges  and  merchants.  Many  of  them  signed  imwillingly 
and  Tmder  protest,  and  Cranmer  was  only  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
personal  entreaty  of  the  King.  Mary  heard  of  the  plot  against  her, 
and  communicated  her  situation  to  the  Emperor  \  while  the  King  sank 
She  King*!  rapidly,  not  without  some  natural  suspicions  of  foul 
death.  play,  and  Northumberland  made  rapid  preparations 

for  estabHshing  the  change  of  dynasty  by  force  of  arms.  On  the 
6th  of  July  the  young  King  died. 

Although  Edward's  reign  had  been  a  long  minority,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  lofty  views  of  royalty  which  the  two  preceding 
Kings  had  introduced  had  in  any  way  suffered.  Somerset,  popular 
though  he  was,  had  regarded  himself  as  the  representative  of  the 
Crown,  and  one  prime  cause  of  his  fall  was  the  absorption  of  all 
power  into  his  own  hands,  and  his  disregard  of  the  power  of  the 
Council.  The  young  Edward  always  spoke  and  wrote  as  though  his 
idea  of  royalty  was  as  complete  and  as  high  as  that  of  his  father. 
All  ecclesiastical  changes  in  the  reign  had  been  carried  out  by  lay 
authority.  The  complete  supremacy  and  unity  of  the  State  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  reign.  But  this  centralized 
power  had  been  employed,  not  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
harmony  with  the  general  wishes  of  the  nation,  but  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  view  of  one  section  of  the  people  only.  Oalvinistic 
doctrines  had  assumed  the  place  of  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox 
creeds.  Forty4wo  Articles,  entirely  in  that  direction,  had  been  pro- 
mulgated ;  the  English  Liturgy  had  been  *^vised  and  altered  in  a 
Calvinistic  sense ;  the  Bishops  who  had  clung  to  the  older  doctrines 
had  been  removed  and  imprisoned,  and  their  places  occupied  by 
Calvinists;  and  England  had  became  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
Eeformers  of  other  lands,  who  crowded  to  the  country  for  security. 
But  now  the  circumstances  of  the  succession  were  producing  a  crisis. 
If  Northumberland's  plan  was  allowed  to  succeed,  the  triumph  of 
the  Eeforming  party  was  secured.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  for 
those  who  still  inclined  towards  the  old  doctrine.  But  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  especially  with  the  nobility  and  members  of  tho 
Council,  the  political  change  wrought  by  Henry  VIII.  was  the  real 
point  of  interest ;  there  was  no  wish  for  a  further  advance  in  the 
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reformatioii  of  doctiine.  The  general  desire  of  the  people  was  to 
restore  as  fear  as  possible  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  later  years  of 
Henry.  The  chance  of  attaining  this  end  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
preservation  on  the  throne  of  his  legitimate  descendants.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  constant  preference  which  the  English  have 
shown  for  a  regular  succession,  and  a  natural  dislike  that  the  will  of 
the  King,  unauthorized  by  Parliament,  should  set  aside  a  settlement 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  national  representation.  The  project  of 
Northumberland  then  was  beset  with  difficulties,  and  if  carried  out 
would  have  been  forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation. 
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Escape  of  Hazy. 


IN  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  his  plot,  Northumberland 
kept  the  King's  death  a  secret  for  some  days.  It  was  of  para- 
mount importance  to  him  that  Mary  should  be  in  his 
power,  and  soldiers  were  at  once  sent  to  Hunsdon,  in 
Hertfordshire,  where  she  then  was,  to  bring  her  to  London.  But 
her  secret  friends  had  given  her  instant  information  of  the  King's 
death,  and  she  had  taken  flight  and  ridden  to  Keninghall  on  the 
Waveneyi  This  castle  belonged  to  the  Howards,  among  whom  she 
was  in  safety,  while  its  proximity  to  the  sea  offered  her  an  easy 
means  of  escape  to  the  dominions  of  her  cousin,  Charles  V.,  should 
/  flight  be  necessary.  Meanwhile  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  called  before 
the  Council  at  Sion  House,  and  was  there  told  that  Edward  was 
dead,  and  that  she  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  amount  of  learning — Greek,  Latin 
coponatioii  of  ^nd  Hebrew  were  among  her  accomplishments.  Her 
Lady  Jaae  Grey,  letters  show  a  remarkable  degree  of  sense,  and  give  us  a 
picture  of  a  gentle,  thoughtful,  pure  and  pious  nature.  To  such  a 
character  the  sudden  news  was  a  great  shock.  Understanding, 
however,  that  her  right  was  a  true  one,  she  bravely  and  calmly 
accepted  the  position.  She  was  proclaimed  in  London  on  the  10th 
of  July,  but  the  people  could  not  hide  from  themselves  that  she  was 
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a  creature  of  Northiunberlaiid's,  whose  real  plan  was  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  doubt  as  to  whether  a  female  soveieign  waa  allowed  in 
England,  and  get  his  son  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  crowned  and  made 
King.  The  hatred  of  the  people  for  this  nobleman  was  intense.  His 
high-handed  proceedings  and  absolute  want  of  success  had  together 
secured  him  perfect  unpopularity.  People  loved  to  speak  of  him  as 
"  the  rugged  bear,"  in  allusion  to  his  armorial  bearings.  The  pro- 
clamation was  therefore  heard  in  silence,  and  the  au^ence  thought 
what  an  apprentice,  Gilbert  Potter,  was  brave  enough  to  say :  "  Lady 
Mary  has  the  better  title ;" — the  pillory  was  his  reward. 

A  force  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Northumberland's  eldest  son, 
and  another  of  the  Dudleys,  had  been  sent  to  fetch  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  a  fleet  was  despatched  to  watch  for  her  upon  the  coast. 
She  had  written  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  claiming  the  Grown,  and 
had  been  told  in  reply  to  submit  and  behave  as  a  good  subject. 
Such  was,  however,  by  no  means  her  temper.  From  Keninghall  she 
moved  to  Framlingham,  another  stronghold  of  the  Howards,  and 
there  began  to  gather  round  her  the  members  of  the  older  nobility, 
and  those  gentlemen  whose  Catholic  tendencies  had  kept  them  in 
disgrace  during  the  last  reign.  Lord  Bath  and  Lord  Sussex  had 
joined  her.  Lord  Mordaunt  and  Lord  Wharton  had  sent  their  sons, 
and  Lord  Derby,  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  Lords,  had  risen  for 
her  in  Cheshire.  Even  Carew  had  proclaimed  her  in  ^^  ^^^^ 
Devonshire.  Warwick's  attempt  to  seize  Mary  was  rame«romid 
quite  unsuccessful ;  his  own  men  declared  against  him.  "'"^* 
It  was  plain  that  the  opposition  to  Queen  Jane  woidd  be  a  very 
strong  one.  In  fact  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  with  Mary.  Not 
caring  for  subtleties  of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  nation  recognized  in  her 
a  true  descendant  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  sick  of  the  anarchical  and 
revolutionaiy  government  of  Northumberland  and  his  colleagues, 
longed  for  the  order  which  would  restore  England  to  its  proper  con- 
dition— ^the  only  hope  of  which  seemed  to  lie  in  a  reaction.  Hatred 
of  Northumberland,  and  a  preference  for  more  national  and  patriotic 
views  than  his,  had  sown  dissension  in  the  Council  itself;  Korthimberiand 
Winchester  and  Arundel  were  the  secret  Mends  of  Mary.  '•"■  ^  "^o"*^ 
And  thus,  when  it  became  necessary  to  collect  troops  to  be  sent  into 
Norfolk  to  remedy  Warwick's  want  of  success,  and  when  at  the  Queen's 
entreaty,  Suffolk,  her  father,  was  left  at  home,  and  the  troops  were 
intrusted  to  Northumberland  in  person,  Winchester  and  Arundel 
took  care  that  they  should  consist  largely  of  their  own  retainers,  who 
had  received  orders  to  turn  traitors.    The  Duke  secured  a  commis- 
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sion  under  the  Great  Seal  to  authorize  his  proceedings,  and  set  out  to 
meet  his  anny  at  Newmarket.  But  his  army  refused  to  fight  against 
Queen  Mary,  and  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Cambridge.  The  fleet,  too, 
had  declared  for  her  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  the  Council  ^  who 
were  left  in  London,  finding  means  to  slip  from  the  Tower  where 
ujuju  they  had  met,  but  where  they  felt  under  restraint,  pro- 

'■•**•*■•*•  claimed  Mary  Queen.  This  -act  was  received  with  de- 
monstrationB  of  delight,  very  different  from  the  silence  which  had 
greeted  Queen  Jane's  proclamation. 

Paget  and  Arundel  were  at  once  despatched  to  make  submission  to 
Mary,  and  Arundel  passed  on  to  Cambridge,  and  there  apprehended 
Northumberland,  who  humbly  prayed  him  to  be ''  good  to  him  for  the 
love  of  God,  and  to  consider  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the 
wiU  of  the  Council." 

Mary  thus  found  herself  Queen,  contrary  to  the  expectations  even 
of  her  own  friends  at  the  Spanish  Embassy.  But  the  Queen's  own 
views  went  much  beyond  those  of  the  majority  of  her  supporters. 
She  looked  not  only  to  a  restoration  of  the  system  of  her  father,  but 
to  a  complete  reconciliation  with  the  Roman  Church.  Her  position 
did  not  allow  her  at  once  to  proceed  to  this  extremity.  The  intro- 
duction of  Bonner  to  the  Council,  and  the  appointment  of  Gardiner 
to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  had  indeed  secured  her  strong  partisans 
in  the  Government,  but  she  could  not  yet  dispense  with  that  lay  and 
national  party  which  had  raised  her  to  the  throne,  while  even  Benard, 
the  Ambassador  of  Charles,  at  whose  advice  she  was  forced  to  act,  for 
political  reasons  employed  himself  in  restraining  her  ardour.  The 
political  situation  of  Europe  was  critical,  the  rivalry  between  Charles 
and  France  was  again  at  its  height,  and  on  the  death  of  Edward  there 
BiM  wUhM  to  appeared  a  chance  that  England  might  be  secured  by 
r^oiii  KoBM.  one  side  or  the  other.  Maiy  naturally  inclined  towards 
Charles,  while  Northumberland  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
Court  of  France,  that  he  had  sent  for  help  to  that  country  to  estab- 
lish Lady  Jane  Grey.  England  was  in  fact  at  present  the  stake  for 
which  the  two  parties  were  playing.  The  ambassadors  of  the  rival 
powers,  Benard  and  Noailles,  were  therefore  of  great  importance  and 
the  centres  of  all  intrigue. 

Now,  to  Simon  Benard  the  restoration  of  England  to  Boman 
b  dieted  b7  Catholicism  was  of  secondary  importance,  except  so 
voutteairauona  £Ear  as  it  tended  to  throw  the  country  upon  the  Spanish 

1  Winchester,  Arnndel,  Pembroke,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford,  Cheyne,  Paget,  Mason,  and 
Petn. 
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side  of  the  great  European  contest  At  the  same  time  he  was  con- 
scious that  the  nation  as  a  whole  did  not  desire  reunion  with  Rome, 
especially  as  reconciliation  probably  implied  repentance,  and  repent- 
ance restitution,  and  the  restitution  of  the  abbey  lauds  was  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of.  Any  measure  tending  in  that  direction  seemed  for 
the  time  impossible.  But  while  for  tJiese  reasons  the  ambassador 
checked  the  Queen's  eagerness,  he  was  constantly  urging  her  to 
severity  to  secure  her  position,  which  was  so  necessary  for  Charles's 
interests.  The  traitors  who  had  tried  to  displace  her  should  be  exe-  y^ 
cuted  at  once,  and  with  them  all  those  whose  daims  were  likely  to 
be  inconvenient — the  Lady  Jane,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  even 
the  Princess  ElizabetL 

Though  Eenaid's  lukewarmness  and  political  advice  prevented  Maiy 
from  at  once  restoring  England  to  the  Papacy,  she  proceeded  rapidly 
to  restore  the  old  Church  within  the  limits  of  her  kingdom.  She  re- 
placed the  Bishops  who  had  been  deprived  in  the  last  reign,  and 
sanctioned  the  restoration  of  the  Mass— a  measure  which,  except  in 
the  large  towns,  met  with  willing  acceptance.  The  Protestant 
preachers  and  the  foreign  Protestants  of  note  who  were  resident  in 
England  were  either  driven  from  the  country  by  strong  hints  as  to 
the  danger  of  remaining,  or  summoned  to  London  and  imprisoned. 
Among  these  were  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  both  of  whom  refused  to 
leave  the  country.  Li  August  she  went  a  step  further,  and  although 
the  law  authorizing  it  had  not  been  repealed,^  refused  q„^jiuj -,-*---. 
to  recognize  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  A  commission,  tiim  of  tba 
consisting  of  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day  and  T«nstall,  pro-  ***■'"*'''«*• 
ceeded  to  purify  the  bench  of  married  Bishops.  By  this  means,  or  on 
charges  of  treason,  ten  Bishops  were  got  rid  o£ 

The  ease  with  which  these  changes  were  completed  was  per- 
haps partly  due  to  the  contemptible  conduct  of  Northumberland. 
With  the  closest  of  his  friends,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
Earl  of  Northampton,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  the  two  Gateses  and  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  on  the 
22d  of  August  Gates  and  Palmer  were  executed.  Northumberland's 
meanness  followed  him  to  his  death.  The  day  before  his  execution 
he  and  the  other  prisoners  consented  to  hear  Mass,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  citizens  were  summoned  to  see  the  edifying  spectacle* 
The  execution  had  been  expected  on  that  day,  ''  and  the  headsman 
was  ready,  when  suddenly  they  were  commanded  to  depart    At  the 

'  Mary'tf  excuse  for  sach  illegal  action  was  the  positioii  vhfch  she  held  that  the  Acta 
passed  duiiog  the  minority  of  Edward  were  void. 
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same  time  affcer,  was  sent  for  my  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and 
chiefest  of  the  craft»  of  London  and  divers  of  the  Council,  and  there 
was  said  Mass  before  the  Duke  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners."  Nor 
was  this  recantation  enough.  It  had  to  be  repeated,  perhaps  under 
fjEdse  hopes  of  pardon,  on  the  scafifbld  itself,  where  the  apostate 
declared  himself  to  have  been  in  reality  always  a  Catholic.  Thus, 
with  a  lie  upon  his  Hps,  he  passed  from  the  world,  perhaps  the  worst 
and  most  simply  selfish  statesman  who  had  ever  ruled  England. 

But  while  Renard  advised  Mary  as  a  politician,  her  conscience  was 
assailed  by  the  repeated  instances  of  Cardinal  Pole,  son  of  Margaret 
Plantagenet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  daughter.  He  had  been  abroad 
when  Henry  VIII.  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England, 
and,  refusing  to  return  when  summoned,  had  been  proclaimed  a 
traitor  and  attainted.  Since  that  time  he  had  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  See.  The  conspiracy  of  his 
brothers  in  England  (in  1538)  had  destroyed  any  hopes  of  his  return. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
incessantly  planned  and  intrigued  with  all  his  energy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Papal  authority  in  England.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  seemed  on  the  point  of  seeing  his  hopes  realized,  and,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  political  crisis,  constantly  insisted  upon  the  immediate 
reconciliation  of  the  kingdom  with  Rome.  But  the  Emperor  could 
not  afford  to  risk  his  influence  in  England,  or  to  suffer  his  plans 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  inconsiderate  haste  of  the  eager  Church- 
man. Much  against  his  will,  Pole  was  compelled  to  postpone 
his  triumph,  while  Charles  tried  more  politic  measures  to  attach 
England  to  himself.  With  this  object  Renard  had  been  instructed 
edmar-  ^  suggest  to  Mary  that  Philip,  Charles's  heir,  would 
riagewitb  be  a  desirable  match  for  her.     The  suggestion  had 

puup.  heen   so    well   received  that  the  Queen  was   herself 

willing  for  a  time  to  lay  some  restraint  upon  her  religious  zeal. 
The  ambassador  had  shown  her  Philip's  portrait,  and  her  solitary 
and  forlorn  heart  had  been  seized  with  an  overpowering  passion 
for  him,  so  that  before  everything,  before  even  the  re-establishment 
of  orthodoxy,  she  desired  this  marriage  to  be  arranged.  Anything 
which  could  in  any  way  prevent  it  was  studiously  to  be  avoided. 
As  Pole's  return  and  the  accompanying  restitution  of  the  Abbey  lands 
would  be  most  distasteful  to  her  subjects,  and  risk  the  failure  of  the 
marriage  she  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  Queen  felt  that  it  must  be  for 
the  present  postponed.  Still  the  reconciliation  was  postponed  only  ; 
every  care  was  taken  to  render  it  at  some  future  time  possible  and 
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easy.  She  cleared  the  way  for  Pole's  fature  reception  by  getting  her 
first  Parliament,  which  assembled  for  a  brief  session  early  in  October, 
to  pass  an  Act  repealing  all  treasons  except  those  mentioned  in  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  (exempting  from  it  however  all  who  had  been 
arrested  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  month),  and  offences  falling 
within  the  case  of  Praemunire.  More  than  this  she  could  not  venture 
to  do.  She  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parliament  during  its  second 
session,  later  in  the  year,  to  declare  her  legitimate,  thus  acknowledging 
the  competency  of  previous  Parliaments  which  had  declared  the  con- 
trary. She  even  suffered  the  same  Parliament  to  restore  the  Church 
to  the  position  it  had  occupied  on  her  father's  death,  and  to  accept 
the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  though  she  evidently  thus 
trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  See. 

Extreme  care  was  indeed  necessary  to  avoid  all  fresh  causes 
of  unpopularity,  for  the  idea  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  implying 
as  it  did  a  close  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  powers  of 
Europe,  and  the  probability  that  it  would  draw  England  Trnpopniarity  of 
into  the  whirlpool  of  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain,  *•*•  »Mrt««»- 
had  excited  great  anger.  The  Commons  petitioned  the  Queen  strongly 
against  it,  but  were  met  with  a  peremptory  rebuff.  Her  conduct  to 
her  sister  also  gave  deep  offence.  The  Act  which  had  declared  the 
Queen  legitimate  had  not  removed  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  from  Mary. 
Mary  had  still  further  shown  her  feelings  by  refofling  to  acknowledge 
Elizabeth  as  her  heir.  Lady  Lennox,  the  daughter  of  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  had  even  been  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  her.  The 
Protestants,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  national  party,  thought 
they  saw  in  these  two  things — ^fche  marriage  and  her  treatment  of  the 
Princess — a  threat  of  a  reactionary  policy  so  violent  as  to  be  intoler- 
able. They  determined  to  take  arms.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage  and  the  arrival  of  Count  Egmont,  who  was  to  represent  the 
Spanish  Prince  at  the  forthcoming  marriage  ceremony,  coniequMit 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  There  was  to  to  be  a  con-  ri«*»««  *a 
certed  rising  in  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  in  ©f  ttocomSSy. 
the  Midland  counties,  and  in  Kent.  The  management  "**• 
of  these  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  James  Crofts,  Suffolk 
and  Wyatt  respectively.  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were,  if  possible,  to 
be  married  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  This  young  man,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter  beheaded  in  the  Pole  conspiracy  in  1539,  had  since 
that  time  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  was  thus,  as  was  natural, 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  ill-fitted  for  a  conspirator.  He 
was  in  fact  a  silly,  vain  lad,  who  by  his  folly  allowed  Gardiner  to 
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obtain  fiill  information  of  the  plot.  Carew,  summoned  to  Loudon, 
was  driven  to  a  prematoie  rising,  and  upon  his  immediate  fedlure  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  France.  This  drove  Wyatt  into  arms,  while  Suffolk 
hurried  off  to  laise  the  Midland  counties  (Jan.  1554).  He  could  there 
do  little  more  than  issue  proclamations  in  Leicester  and  several  other 
places  against  the  Spanish  marriage.  He  found  but  little  sympathy, 
and,  being  compelled  to  hide,  sought  safety  in  a  hollow  oak  in  his  own 
park  at  Astley,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his  keeper.  Wyatt  meanwhile 
had  advanced  towards  Bochester,  having  with  him  a  considerable  body 
of  the  men  of  Kent  He  procured  cannon  from  the  Queen's  ships  in  the 
river,  and  was  ready  with  a  fairly  eq[uipped  army  before  any  troops  had 
been  sent  against  him.  Indeed  the  Council  threw  great  obstacles  in 
the  Queen's  way,  having  but  little  favour  themselves  for  the  Spanish 
marriage.  Five  hundred  Londoners  were  however  placed  under  the 
command  of  Norfolk,  and  marched  towards  Bochester.  The  Duke, 
persuaded  by  the  treacherous  advice  of  Sir  Qeorge  Hopper,  advanced 
directly  upon  Wyatt  In  presence  of  the  insurgents  the  Londoners 
immediately  changed  sides,  with  their  commander,  Brett,  at  their 
head.  Thus  supplied  with  cannon,  Wyatt  advanced  to  Dartford 
with  a  considerable  force,  trusting  chiefly  to  the  disaffection  in.  Lon- 
don, a  proof  of  which  he  had  so  lately  seen.  The  crisis  was  becoming 
very  dangerous.  Even  Benard  began  to  think  that  the  marriage  must 
ooonc*  of  ^6  given  up.  But  the  energy  of  the  Tudor  Queen  iY)se 
«b«  QM«a.  ^th  the  difficulty.  She  contrived  to  gain  some  time  by  a 
futile  negotiation  with  Wyatt  In  his  answer  he  demanded  the  custody 
of  the  Queen's  person  and  the  Tower  of  London.  Armed  with  these 
arrogant  demands,  the  Queen  threw  herself  upon  the  good  feeling  of  the 
Londoners.  She  rode  in  person  to  Quildhall,  and  there  addressed  them 
in  a  spirit-stining  speech,  declaring  that  she  would  never  marry  except 
with  leave  of  Parliament.  Her  bravery  won  the  hearts  of  her  audience. 
25,000  men  were  enrolled  the  next  day  (Feb.  3),  and  before  Wyatt 
reached  London  Bridge  the  City  was  prepared,  under  the  command 
of  the  Admiral  Lord  William  Howard,  and  the  bridge  impassable. 
Wyatt*s  opportunity  was  gone.  Had  Suffolk  been  able  to  second 
hirn  things  might  still  have  gone  well,  but  he  was  already  a  captive. 
To  reach  London  Wyatt  had  now  to  go  up  the  river  as  &r  as 
Kingston,  to  bring  his  troops  across  in  boats.  Time,  which  was  ena- 
bling the  Queen's  party  to  strengthen  and  organize  their  defence,  had 
already  begun  to  thin  his  ranks.  With  such  forces  as  he  had  he  ma^ed 
along  what  is  now  Piccadilly,  coming  down  the  river  £rom  Kingston. 
Delays  occurred  upon  the  way,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  worn 
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out  as  it  approached  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  was  there  cut  in  half 
by  a  charge  of  cavalry,  Wy att  continued  to  advance  with  the  leading 
portion ;  the  other  haK  dispersed.  He  went  down  in  front  of  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  so  on  to  Charing  Cross.  The  guard,  with  whom 
was  Courtenay,  broke  and  fled,  and  Whitehall,  where  the  Queen  was 
watching  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  was  in  great  danger.  Wyatt  how- 
ever passed,  on  up  the  Strand ;  the  troops  opened  to  let  him  pass,  and 
he  reached  Ludgate.  This  was  the  end  of  his  march.  His  troops 
were  scattered  and  had  fallen  from  him,  and  he  found  himself  with 
twenty-four  men  only.  He  fought  back  as  far  as  Temple  Bar,  but 
there  surrendered  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  his  insurrection  was 
at  an  end  (Feb.  3). 

The  fjEdlure  of  Wyatt's  insurrection  sealed  the  fate  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  Tower.  The  Queen  had  hitherto  been  mercifully  sxteatton  of 
inclined;  she  was  now  ready  to  listen  to  the  con-  JJfiSjJl.**'^ 
stant  advice  of  Gardiner  and  of  Eenard,  and  to  rid  her-  ^'b.  is. 
self  of  her  late  rival,  perhaps  even  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  On  the 
12th  of  February  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 
His  young  wife  saw  him  led  forth,  and  saw  his  remains  brought 
back,  and  then  went  calmly  out  to  suffer  death  herself  upon  the 
scaffold  on  the  green  within  the  Tower.  She  said  briefly  that  she 
had  been  wrong  in  taking  the  Crown,  but  was  guiltless  in  intention, 
and  then  with  perfect  calmness  got  ready  for  the  fatal  stroke. 
Fakenham,  the  Queen's  confessor,  had  been  in  vain  trying  to  shake 
her  Protestant  faith.  She  was  even  able  to  write  a  beautiful  letter  to 
strengthen  her  father,  and  thus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  passed  away 
— a  remarkable  instance  of  precocious  talent  wedded  to  a  most  pure 
and  high-minded  disposition.  '*  On  that  same  day  was  made,"  says  a 
contemporary  diarist,  ''at  every  gate  in  London  a  new  pair  of 
gaUows — ^two  pair  in  Cheapside,  two  pair  in  Fleet  Street,  one  pair  in 
Holbom,''  and  so  on ;  and  he  continues  his  catalogue  of  the  numbers 
hanged  on  each,  in  all  some  forty-eight.  Stowe  says  that  eighty  were 
hanged  in  London,  and  twenty-two  in  Kent.  On  the  23rd  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk  suffered. 

Thus,  then,  the  Queen's  rivals,  the  Greys,  were  disposed  oi^  and  Gar- 
diner believed  that  her  sister,  her  more  formidable  rival,  ,  _, 
was  also  within  her  grasp.    A  copy  of  a  letter  of  hers  had  of  prineen 
been  found  among  some  treasonable  correspondence  with  *"***•**• 
France,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Wyatt  might  be  induced  by  torture  to 
implicate  her  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  conspiracy.    When,  just 
before  the  insurcection,  she  had  been  sent  for  to  London,  she  bad 
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pleaded  ill-health.  She  was  now  peremptorily  ordered  to  appear 
there,  and  ill  as  she  was,  she  was  brought  by  Lord  William  Howard, 
Sir  Edwatd  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Oomwallis,  to  London  by  easy 
jonmeys.  £nt  although  evety  measure  was  taken  to  induce  Wyatt 
to  accuse  her,  and  although  some  little  evidence  was  gained,  the 
Court  could  not  venture  beyond  sending  her  to  the  Tower ;  and  even 
in  doing  this,  Qardiner  was  strongly  opposed  by  Paget,  Sussex, 
Hastings  and  others.  They  knew  what  was  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
such  a  committal.  But  Elizabeth  formed  a  sort  of  centre  round 
which  was  gathered  the  liberal  part  of  the  nation.  The  same  divi- 
sion of  parties  as  existed  in  Engknd  generaUy,  existed  also  in  the 
Council,  and  the  best  statesmen  in  that  body — Paget,  Sussex,  Lord 
William  Howard,  Winchester,  and  Hastings — although  Catholics,  and 
so  fax  reactionary  as  to  wish  to  undo  the  revolutionary  measures 
of  the  last  reign,  were  yet  in  distinct  opposition  to  Gardiner, 
who,  with  Petre,  Rochester,  and  others,  was  desirous  not  only 
of  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  of  establishing  it 
by  means  of  persecution.  The  moderate  party,  and  among  them 
chiefly  Lord  William  Howard,  whose  influence  as  Admiral  was  very 
great,  rendered  it  impossible  to  persecute  Elizabeth  farther.  The 
judges,  too,  declared  that  there  was  no  case  against  her,  and  thus,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Gardiner  and  of  Renard,  she  was  at  length 
allowed  to  retire  to  Woodstock. 

As  Wyatt's  witness  was  no  longer  of  use,  he  was  executed,  denying 
with  his  last  breath  any  accusation  he  might  have  made  against  the 
Princess.  The  liberal  party  of  the  Council  were  not  alone  in  think- 
ing that  vengeance  had  gone  far  enough.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  the  next  of  the  prisoners  to  be  tried,  was,  after  a  brilliant  defence 
of  himself,  acquitted.  The  jury  which  acquitted  him  was  at  once 
imprisoned,  but  the  Court  had  learnt  the  lesson  intended,  and  the 
remaining  important  prisoners  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  failure  of  Wyatfs  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  mamage 
Second  Pariia-  of  course  removed  all  opposition  to  it,  and  in  the  second 
STsiS^'*^  Parliament  of  the  reign,  which  was  summoned  in  April, 
nMri»««.  the  Bill  necessary  for  the  marriage  was  passed.    Gar- 

diner's next  step,  however,  met  with  less  success.  He  insisted  upon 
introducing  three  Bills  for  the  persecution  of  heretics.  These  were 
defeated  with  great  difficulty  by  Paget  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
dispute  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Council  ran  so  high 
that  an  outbreak  seemed  imminent.  Marj^'s  mind  had  meanwhile 
begun  to  be  shaken  by  the  wild  craving  which  possessed  her  for  a 
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marriage  with  Philip.  Kenard  had  but  to  threaten  that  the  Prince 
would  not  come,  to  obtain  anything  he  desired.  At  last,  however  (in 
July),  with  great  precautions  agaiust  danger  from  the  unruly  popu- 
lace, Philip  actually  came, — to  find  a  wife  much  older  than  himself, 
without  charm  of  any  kind,  whose  importunate  love  was  soon  to 
become  most  irksome  to  him. 

The  first  of  the  Queen's  desires  was  for  a  time  fulfilled ;  the  second, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  power  in  England,  was  yet  incom- 
plete. Charles's  opposition  to  Pole's  return  was  withdrawn  now  that 
his  influence  in  England  appeared  to  be  secured  by  his  son's  marriage ; 
and  the  Queen,  after  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  among  the 
chief  statesmen  opposed  to  her  wishes,  found  it  possible  j^  ^^^^  ^, 
to  advance  towards  the  completion  of  her  great  hope,  diiacuitiei,  sng- 

mi       T<k  •li  !•  ii»T»  iMid  Meepta 

The  Pope  was  induced  so  far  to  relax  his  clamis  as  to  tbe  Papai 
give  Pole  full  power  to  make  what  terms  he  could ;  and  »*»«>****«»• 
a  new  Parliament,  elected  expressly  for  the  occasion,  not  without  a 
plentiful  exertion  of  Court  influence,^  was  summoned  in  November. 
Pole's  attainder  was  at  once  repealed,  and  the  Legate,  though  at  first 
in  the  character  only  of  ambassador,  ventured  to  England.  At 
Bochester,  however,  he  was  informed  that  he  might  assume  his 
Legatine  authority,  and  his  barge  swept  up  (Nov.  24)  with  the  full 
tide  to  Whitehall,  with  the  silver  cross  displayed  at  its  bow.  He 
was  received  with  every  sign  of  extravagant  welcome  by  the  King 
and  Queen.  Four  days  afterwards,  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  summoned  to  Whitehall  to  hear  an  address  from  the  Legate. 
In  this  he  pointed  out  the  merciful  dealings  of  God  with  the  nation 
in  giving  it  a  faithful  Queen,  and  marrying  her  to  a  faithful  King. 
He  explained  that  he  regarded  himself  as  holding  the  keys — keys 
which  could  admit  men  to  Heaven,  and  desired  the  nation  to  consider 
whether  it  would  make  use  of  them  or  not.  When  the  House  met 
after  this  address,  it  accepted  the  reconciliation  offered,  with  one  dis- 
sentient voice.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov.  30)  the  Houses  assembled 
again  at  Whitehall,  and  received  upon  their  knees  absolution  from 
the  Legate.  They  then  passed  enthusiastically  to  the  chapel  in  the 
palace,  and  joined  in  a  Te  Deum.  The  reconciliation,  however,  was 
after  all  a  compromise.  The  possession  of  property  of  all  sorts  was 
held  to  rest  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  could  be  called  in 
question  only  in  lay  courts,*  and  any  one  who  should  on  any  pretence 

1  Inflaential  persons  were  required  to  try  and  secure  tlie  election  of  "  such  as  were  of 
a  wise,  grave  and  Catholic  sort^  such  as  indeed  meant  the  true  honour  of  God-" 
s  1  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  ch.  Tiii. 
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of  spiritual  juriBdiction  molest  the  holders  of  such  land  was  to  un- 
dergo the  indefinite  danger  of  the  Prsomunire.  Every  precaution  was 
taken  to  exclude  Philip  as  fsir  as  possible  from  exercising  the  royal 
power ;  he  was  declared  Kegent  only  till  his  child,  who  was  now  surely 
expected,  should  be  of  age,  and  only  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  realm. 
With  this  limited  success  the  Court  party  was  forced  to  be  contented. 
But  the  restored  power  of  the  Church  at  once  made  itself  felt. 
The  persecuting  statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  which  had 
Pmeentiiic  \ie^n  previously  rejected,  were  now  re-enacted;  and 
•totutecr*-  Gardiner,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Legate,  and 
infoK*.  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law,   could  at  once 

Jul  1065.  proceed  to  the  violent   measures  for  which  he  was 

anxious.  Pole  issued  orders  for  the  reception  of  confessions 
and  the  issue  of  absolutions.  Of  these  a  register  was  to  be  kept» 
which  virtually  amounted  to  a  black-book  of  heretics.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  appearance  of  these  orders,  Qardiner,  Bonner,  Tun- 
stall,  and  other  Bishops,  were  at  work  at  St  Mary  Overy's.  Hooper 
and  Rogers  were  their  first  victims.  They  were  ordered  to  submit, 
and  upon  declining,  were  condemned  to  death.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Rogers — ^parting  as  he  went  with  his  wife  and  nine  children, 
and  received  with  cheers  of  approbation  by  the  onlookers — ^was  led  to 
the  fire  at  Smithfield.  The  same  night  Hooper  was  taken  to 
Gloucester,  where  his  liberality  had  much  endeared  him,  and  suffered 
there.  The  same  day  and  the  day  before,  died  Rowland  Taylor  and 
Laurence  Sandars.  This  triumph  of  clerical  revenge  was  very  far 
from  what  the  people  had  desired.  The  popular  excitement  did  not 
escape  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and,  impressing  Philip  with  the  poli- 
tical necessities  of  his  position,  he  compelled  him,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
chaplain,  Alfonso  a  Castro,  to  denounce  the  persecution  and  disclaim 
all  share  iu  it.  The  effect,  indeed,  was  such  upon  the  people  gene- 
rally that  a  revolution  seemed  imminent,  and  Philip  himself  was 
thinking  of  throwing  up  the  game  and  leaving  the  country.  He  was 
persuaded  to  remain  till  the  succession  had  been  arranged,  and  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  who  was  wholly  in  the  Spanish  interest.  The  persecution, 
meanwhile,  checked  for  a  short  time  by  Alfonso's  sermon,  was 
speedily  renewed.  Early  in  March,  eight  more  victims  were  burnt ; 
in  all,  sixteen  before  the  end  of  April.  The  Queen  was  then  prepar- 
ing seriously  for  her  confinement  She  gave  back  to  the  Pope  such 
abbey  lands  as  she  possessed  to  make  her  peace  with  God,  and  retired 
to  Hampton  Court,  while  priests  and  bishops  sang  prayers  about  the 
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London  streets.^    Circulars  even  were  written  annonndng  the  happy 
event    But  the  happy  event  did  not  come.    Yet  much  ^  ^     , 
hung  on  it ; — ^in  England  the'  peaceful  acceptance  of  disappointed 
Spanish  influence,  and  abroad  that  consequent  prepon-  •'•''*^- 
deiance  of  the  Imperial  power  which  would  produce  European  peace, 
which  would  in  its  turn  enable  Philip  and  Mary  to  carry  out  their 
Catholic  views  in  England.    All  this  was  dependent  upon  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne.    But  the  child  did  not  come ;  and  almost  worse 
than  that,  two  Popes  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  and  in 
May,  Marcellus  was  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Paul  lY.,  by  Cardinal 
Caraffa,  the  deadly  enemy  of  Pole,  and  the  close  friend  of  the  French. 
Conscience-stricken  for  her  too  great  leniency,  Mary  issued  a  letter 
exciting  the  Bishops  to  greater  energy.    Fifty  new  victims  were  the 
consequence.    The  effect  was  not  what  the  Queen  hoped ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  throwing  up  all  hope  that  Philip  would  rule  England  as 
Eegent  to  his  son,  threw  the  whole  of  their  influence  into  the 
intended  match  between  Elizabeth  and  Philibert,  hoping  thereby  at 
least  to  secure  a  secondary  interest  in  affairs.  Philip  found  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  remain  with  his  unloved  wife.    He  was  wanted  too  else- 
where ;  and  in  August  he  left  England — ^having  taken  the  puup  leavei 
opportunity  of  setting  himself  right  with  the  Princess —  B"«i«nA 
and  went  to  receive  the  dominion  which  his  great  father,  Charles  Y.,  was 
now  abdicating.   It  is  uncertain  what  his  plans  with  regard  to  England 
were,  but  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  arms  were  to  establish 
that  Spanish  influence  which  had  not  come  through  his  marriage. 

His  departure  left  the  Queen  miserable,  and  almost  mad.    She 
roamed  wildly  about  her  palace,  and  sat  grovelling  on  the  floor 
in  the  twilight,  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  face.    She  be- 
took herself  to  the  gloomy  satisfaction  of   religious  persecution,' 
and  in  the  three  dioceses  of  Canterbury,  Rochester  and 
London  there  was  but  little  cessation  of  sacrifices  at  Mration.  Mai 
the  stake.    Among  others  Cranmer,  Eidley  and  Latimer,  JS£*^tSd*' 
imprisoned  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  were  now  Latim«p. 
to  be  dealt  with.    Commissioners  were  sent  to  Oxford    *' 
to  try  them.     There  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Cranmer's 
condemnation,  that  he  had  received  the  pall  from  the  Pope.     He 
refused,  too,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners, 
asserting  that  the  Papal  authority  was  forbidden  by  old  English 
law.    At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  he  was  cited  to  appear  at 

1  These  exhibitions  were  not  without  their  drawbacks.  On  one  occasion  Machyn  tells 
how  ft  "  frantyk  man  cam  and  hangyd  abont  a  prest  vj  poddynges."— Machth,  p.  SS. 
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Rome  witliin  eighty  days,  and  then  recommitted  to  his  prison.  A 
few  days  after,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also  tried  in  the  Divinity 
Schools  at  Oxford.  Latimer  exhibited  the  quaint  simplicity  which 
marked  his  character.  The  old  man  appeared,  leaning  on  his  staff,  in 
a  threadbare  gown  of  Bristol  frieze ;  a  handkerchief  and  night-cap 
were  upon  his  head,  and  over  those  a  burgher's  cap,  with  broad  ear- 
flaps.  To  his  leathern  waistband  hung  his  Bible,  and  his  spectacles 
hung  by  a  string  about  his  neck.  The  test  question  was  applied  to 
him  with  regard  to  the  Sacrament.  He  could  but  simply  answer 
that  bread  was  bread,  and  wine  was  wine.  Both  he  and  Ridley  were 
condemned  to  death.  On  the  16th  of  October  they  were  brought  out 
— passing  the  prison  where  Cranmer  was  still  living — ^to  the  stake 
erected  at  the  bottom  of  St  Giles's ;  Ridley,  neatly  and  trimly  clothed 
like  a  gentleman,  with  a  furred  black  gown,  and  furred  tippet  around 
his  neck,  and  Latimer,  quaint  as  ever,  clothed  beneath  his  cloak  with 
a  new  shroud.  They  were  chained  back  to  back  to  the  same  stake — 
a  friend  hung  powder  round  the  neck  of  each;  the  faggots  were 
lighted.  "Play  the  man  Master  Ridley,"  said  Latimer,  "we  shall 
this  day  light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  by  the  grace  of  God  shall 
never  be  put  out."  The  death  of  Latimer  was  almost  instantaneous. 
His  companion  lingered  longer ;  but  at  length  some  friend  stirred  the 
faggots  at  his  feet,  the  flames  shot  up  and  caught  the  powder,  and  he 
died.  The  less-known  martyrs  suffered  even  more  terribly ;  some  at 
least  were  starved  to  death  in  the  prison  where  they  were  confined. 

The  Archbishop's  fate  was  rapidly  approaching ;  but  he  outlived  his 
unrelenting  enemy,  Gardiner,  who  died  almost  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  in  October — a  Parliament  which  would  only 
grant  a  subsidy  under  the  pledge  that  none  of  it  should  go  to  Philip, 
and  which,  though  it  allowed  tJie  Queen  to  divest  herself  of  the  flrst- 
fruits,  refused  to  suffer  them  to  be  paid  to  the  Pope.  A  Parliament 
BO  little  obsequious  to  the  Crown  was  speedily  dissolved.  In  December 
Cranmer's  cause  had  been  tried  at  Rome,  and  sentence  had  been 
passed  against  him  in  his  enforced  absence.  In  February  1556  he 
was  degraded  from  his  office  by  Thirlby  and  Bonner,  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  completion  of  the  sentence.  EEis  life  was  spared 
a  little,  and  he  was  induced  to  write  several  letters  of  submission 
and  humiliating  confession.  This  was  held  to  be  a  deathblow  to  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  was  thought  that,  as  that  blow  had 
oonfMHon  «ad  been  struck,  there  was  no  further  object  in  sparing  Cran- 
2J^'  mer's  Hfe.    But  the  persecutors  outwitted  themselves. 

KM«b2i.  On  the  21st  of  March  he  was  to  be  executed,  and  to  put 
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the  final  stroke  to  his  humiliatioii  by  a  great  public  conf  ession.  It  was 
rainy,  and  the  sermon  and  recantation  were  held  in  St  Mary's  Chnrch. 
Cole,  the  Provost  of  Eton,  preached  to  him,  or  rather  on  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  an  appeal  to  him  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  to  declare  his 
confession  of  fedtk  The  Archbishop  knelt  in  prayer,  addressed  a  few 
words  of  wise  advice  against  the  sins  of  the  time  ;  and  then,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  hearers,  when  he  passed  to  his  confession  of  faith, 
declared  that  the  letters  which  he  had  lately  written  were  contrary 
to  his  true  belief,  vowed  that  the  hand  that  had  written  them  should 
first  be  burned,  and  closed  by  saying,  "  Ab  for  the  Pope,  I  utterly  re- 
fuse him  as  Ghnst's  enemy,  and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine ; 
and  as  for  the  Sacrament,  I  believe  as  I  have  taught  in  my  book 
against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester."  He  was  hustled  off  to  the  stake 
and  burnt,  fulfilling  his  promise  that  his  right  hand  should  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  fire. 

Three  days  before  this  execution,  a  number  of  young  gentlemen 
were  carried  to  the  Tower,  among  them  John  Throg-  Yi»T>vaaMt 
morton  and  Sir  Harry  Peckham ;  and  a  few  days  after  eontpiniey. 
a  proclamation  appeared  declaring  Sir  Harry  Dudley,  ^^  ^ 
Christopher  Afiton,  the  two  Tremaynes,  and  divers  others,  traitors. 
The  feelings  of  the  nation  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  cruelty  of 
the  persecutions.  Among  younger  men  especially  were  found  many 
who  saw  in  the  present  reaction  a  death-blow  to  all  their  noblest 
hopes  and  aspirations.  The  younger  part  of  England  believed  even 
then  in  progress,  and  regarded  Elizabeth— child  of  the  Protestant 
upstart  Anne  Boleyn — as  its  representative.  Their  plans  had  ripened 
during  the  session  of  Parliament ;  and  now,  when  the  tune  for  their 
fulfilment  was  dose  at  hand,  were  suddenly  exploded.  Sir  Harry 
Dudley,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  family,  appears  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and  it  is  his  name  that  it 
generally  bears.  In  its  details  the  scheme  of  Dudley  and  his  young 
friends — ^for  nearly  all  of  them  were  young — was  very  like  Wyatf s 
and  the  Doke  of  Suffolk's.  The  hope  of  its  success  rested  chiefly  on 
assistance  &om  France.  In  Paris  Throgmorton  had  been  intriguing, 
and  thither  Sir  Harry  Dudley  himself  went  to  intrigue.  French 
ships,  armed  by  means  of  French  money,  and  maimed  by  discontented 
Englishmen,  who  were  now  very  plentiful  in  France,  were  to  seize 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Uvedale,  the  Captain  of  the  island,  had 
arranged  to  surrender  to  them.  Thence  Portsmouth  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  secured  without  bloodshed,  for  there  was  a  friendly  party 
within.    The  possession  of  this  port  wat»  to  secure  the  insurrection  of 
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the  whole  South-east  of  England.  Meanwhile  troops  from  Wales 
and  the  West  were  to  march  towards  the  capital  The  balance  be- 
tween Spain  and  France  on  the  Continent  was  at  this  time  so  uncer- 
tain, that  Henry  II.  of  France  was  not  inclined  either  strongly  to 
assist  or  wholly  to  discourage  the  conspirators.  A  midnight  meeting 
was  held  in  Paris,  and  assistance  promised  them.  But  this  was  too 
ostentations  a  manner  of  conspiring  not  to  reach  the  ears  of  Wotton, 
the  English  Ambassador ;  information  was  at  once  sent  to  England. 
An  intended  robbery  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount  of  £50,000, 
which  was  to  supply  the  fund  for  the  expedition,  was  also  betrayed. 
The  e£fect  was  the  immediate  apprehension  of  such  of  the  chiefis  of 
the  conspiracy  as  were  to  be  found  in  England,  while  the  rest  were 
proclaimed  traitors.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  the  offenders;  neither 
rack  nor  gallows  was  spared,  but,  though  some  of  the  confl^lrators 
turned  King's  evidence,  Throgmorton,  whose  knowledge  was  the 
most  extensive,  bore  bravely  up  against  the  torture. 

This  conspiracy  was  followed  by  an  increased  vigour  of  persecution. 
BoMwtd  I'he  diary  of  Machyn,  a  citizen  of  London,  ia  little  else 

P^'"*'^******^  than  a  dismal  list  of  poor  wretches  brought  to  the  stake, 
or  criminals  hanged  wholesale ;  for  the  restoration  of  Church  disci- 
pline seems  to  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  country. 
The  Gk)vemment  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  Queen's 
particular  friends — ^as  Bochester,  Engleffeld  and  Jemyngham.  The 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  real  statesmen  of  England,  held  aloof  from 
the  wretched  tyranny.  The  exiled  gentlemen  sought  refuge  in 
France,  and  were  there  welcomed  by  the  King,  from  whom  the  com- 
plaints of  Mary  could  obtain  nothing  but  the  most  transparently 
fedse  disavowal  of  all  intentions  to  assist  them.  The  very  ships 
which  were  said  to  be  sent  to  suppress  the  rovers — ^for  the  exiles  had 
taken  to  privateering — ^really  acted  as  their  consorts. 
Eagiubmttfly  They  preyed  chiefly  on  the  trade  of  Spain,  between 
toztaaiM.  which  power  and  France  war  was  again  imminent,  and 

whose  interests  were  identical  with  Mary's.  These  young  gentlemen 
had  a  sort  of  chivalrous  worship  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  On  her 
the  eyes  of  the  younger  and  more  stirring  part  of  tho  people  had 
been  fixed  throughout  the  reign,  and  now,  amid  the  general  wretched- 
ness, all  parties,  except  the  extreme  Catholics,  fixed  their  hopes  on  her. 
The  younger  men  conspired,  and  lost  the  national  confidence  by  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  France ;  the  wise  old  statesmen,  who  saw  in  her  some- 
thing of  her  father's  love  of  order,  were  content  to  wait  till  a  few 
years  should  of  necessity  close  the  Queen's  life,  for  her  health  was 
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quite  bioken ;  she  was  a  piey  to  the  dropsy,  and  the  absenee  of  her 
husband  tended  to  increase  her  misery. 

The  French  support  of  the  Englidi  exiles  was  not  wholly  poHtlc. 
For  some  little  time  there  had  been  a  truce  between  the  French 
nation  and  Spain.    But  Caraffa,  Paul  lY.,  was  French  in  all  lus 
views ;  he  was  anxious  too  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  ^^^^^ 
Naples,  and  was  oonstantly  urging  Henry  II.  to  break  porti  tham. 
the  truce.    He  had  now  induced  him  to  do  so,  and  it  ^^^' 
would  have  been  prudent  to  have  allowed  the  English  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  war,  as  was  their  anxious  wish.    Henry's  injudicious  sup- 
port of  the  exiles  did  for  Philip  what  he  never  could  have  done  for 
himself.    The  Spanish  King  had  brought  himself  to  revisit  the 
country  andihe  wife  he  detested,  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  Eng- 
land in>  his  continental  quarrels.    This  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  himself  and  Mary,  and  his  visit  had  proved  use- 
less.   But  the  assistance  given  by  Henry  to  a  wild  expedition  to  the 
North  of  England  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Sta£ford,  the  grandson  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  whom  Henry  YIII.  had  beheaded,  forced 
the  nation  into  war.    Stafford  landed  with  thirty  Eng- 
lishmen  and  one  Frenchman  at  Scarborough,  but  was 
shortly  taken  prisoner,  with  the  whole  of  his  followers,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  were  put  to  death.'    War  with  France  was  declared. 
As  this  war  was  chiefly  in  the  Pope's  interests,  the  bulk  of  the 
French  army  was  poured  into  Italy  under  the  Duke  of  Guise.    It 
was  there  destroyed  by  disease,  and  the  Pope  had  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  Alva,  Philip's  lieutenant.    But  the  absence  of  the  French 
army  in  the  South  had  given  Philip  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  had 
taken  advantage,  of  striking  a  blow  from  the  Netherlands.    His  army, 
under  Philib^  of  Savoy,  had  advanced  to  St  Quentin,  the  garrison 
of  which  was  reinforced  by  Coligny,  who  then  took  the  command. 
To  relieve  his  nephew,  and  to  save  a  city  which  barred  the  road  to 
Paris,  Montmorency  collected  what  troops  he  could,  and  hurried 
northward.    These  troops  consisted  mainly  of  the  reserves  of  the 
cotmtry,  nobles  and  their  feudal  followers.    The  French  ^^^^^^ 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat    Their  loss  was  4000  killed;  st.  Qnentm. 
and  theConstable,  Montmorencyhimself,  and  many  other  ^^^  "'  ^"^* 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  France  were  among  the  prisoners.    The  Eng- 
lish were  not  present,  though  arriving  on  the  groimd  soon  enough  to 
have  a  share  in  the  ruthless  pillage  of  the  town.    The  Duke  of  Guise, 
irritated  at  his  want  of  success  in  Italy,  thought  to  gratify  the  French 
people  and  establish  his  popularity  by  winning  back  Calais,  tha 
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defences  of  which  had  been  much  neglected,  and  which  the  French 
nation  ardently  desired  to  possess.  The  last  reign  had  been  one  of 
gieat  extravagance  and  waste,  and  Northumberland  and  his  Council, 
in  the  midst  of  the  financial  pressure  which  was  always 
Lo«  Of  (wiiL  ^^igi^g  ^^^  ^^^  ^  England,  had  neglected  the  sup- 
plies and  the  fortifications  of  Calais.  Mary's  reign  had  been  less 
wasteful,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  she  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  divest  the 
Crown  of  a  large  portion  of  its  revenue  and  to  restore  it  to  the 
Church.  She  too  had  therefore  been  obliged  to  be  penurious.  The 
Calais  Pale  comprised  three  forts — Calais  itself,  and  the  two  out- 
lying forts,  Quisnes  and  Hammes.  Of  these,  Guisnes  was  about  three 
miles  from  Calais,  connected  by  a  line  of  fortresses ;  Hammes  lay 
between  the  two.  In  these  three  places  there  were  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  men.  Grey  had  a  thousand  of  these  at  Guisnes, 
while  Wentworth  garrisoned  Calais  with  some  five  hundred,  not  nearly 
enough  to  man  the  works  thoroughly.  The  commanders  knew  well 
that  an  attack  was  intended.  They  wrote  urgent  letters  to  England 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  were  too  weak  to  move 
out  of  their  strongholds  till  reinforced.  Troops  were  burriedly  col- 
lected, and  upouisome  rumour  of  the  falseness  of  the  previous  report, 
as  rapidly  disbanded.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne,  and  thirty  or  forty  vessels,' with  all  the 
apparatus  for  a  siege,  were  collected  at  Ambleteuse.  On  the  1st  of 
January  1568,  Calais,  on  the  land  side,  was  invested.  The  sea  was 
atiU  open,  and  the  entrance  to  Calais  harbour  was  covered  by  a 
castle  on  the  Bysbank,  the  end  of  a  line  of  sand  mounds  which 
fronted  the  sea.  The  other  approaches  to  the  sandhills  were  covered 
by  a  bulwark  called  the  Sandgate  and  a  fort  called  Newnham  bridge. 
On  the  2nd  of  January  an  attack  on  Newnham  bridge  was  repulsed, 
but  the  Sandgate  was  captured.  The  country  should  have  been  put 
under  water,  but  the  sluices  were  out  of  order,  and  would  have  let 
the  salt  into  the  wells.  So  Wentworth  wrote  in  haste  for  more  assist- 
ance, but  before  he  had  well  finished  his  letter  the  Bysbank  was 
attacked  from  the  sea  and  captured,  and  the  defence  of  Calais  was 
virtually  over.  Guisnes  might  perhaps  have  been  saved,  but  extra- 
ordinary mismanagement  prevented  the  reinforcements  from  being 
embarked.  The  Queen's  ships  were  unseaworthy,  and  when  a  trans- 
port fleet  was  collected  a  storm  scattered  it ;  and  when  Philip  of 
Spain  replaced  it  with  a  fleet  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  army  in 
despair  had  disbanded.  So  Guisnes  went  with  Calais,  and  the  Eng- 
lish hold  upon  France  was  destroyed.    The  loss  of  Calais  was  a  heavy 
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blow  to  England  and  to  Mary.  The  nation  was  for  the  moment 
roused ;  money  was  rapidly  voted  by  Parliament  or  borrowed  abroad ; 
but  the  persecution,  which  still  continued,  had  shaken  the  loyalty  of 
England,  and  the  musters  which  were  collected  could  not  be  trusted. 
One  brief  success  was  won  by  the  fleet,  with  which  Clinton  had  a 
share  in  securing  the  victory  for  Count  Egmont  at  the  battle  of 
Gravelines.  But  the  feeling  was  growing  both  in  France  and  Spain 
that  it  was  time,  if  the  march  of  Protestantism  was  to  be  checked,  to 
put  on  end  to  their  internecine  struggle  and  to  join  in  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  The  death  of  Charles  V.,  the  old  enemy  of  France,  ren- 
dered this  the  more  easy.  To  the  French  indeed,  if  they  could  but 
retain  Calais,  a  peace  brought  nothing  but  advantage,  vegotifttioaa  f w 
and  they  offered  Philip  peace  almost  on  his  own  terms  Je^**"* 
if  he  would  throw  over  his  allies.  As  he  still  had  hopes  Btpt.  loss. 
of  drawing  England  to  his  side  by  means  of  the  friendship  of  Eliza- 
beth, even  if  he  could  not  join  it  to  his  kingdom  by  a  marriage  with 
that  Princess,  he  refused  to  desert  his  allies,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
negotiations  the  death  which  had  been  long  threaten- 
ing Mary  came.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  November.  **  o'm«7. 
Three  days  afterwards  she  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  Pole,  who, 
by  an  almost  grotesque  turn  of  fate,  had  been  removed  from  his 
position  as  Legate  a  latere  by  the  present  Pope  upon  a  charge  of  un- 
soundness of  doctrine.  Both  he  and  Mary  proved  their  orthodoxy  to 
the  end  by  vigorous  persecution. 
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IN  order  rightly  to  appreciate  Henry  VIII/s  character,  and  to  un- 
derstand the  position  which  he  occupies  in  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  also  the  character  of  the  period  in  whidi  he  lived.  His 
greatness  consisted  in  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  England  through 
a  period  of  revolution,  and  is  enhanced  when  we  contrast  his  reign 
.    ._^  wit&  those  of  his  immediate  successors,  nor  is  it  till 

ehMMtor  of  Ms  daughter  Elizabeth  completed  his  work  by  following 
the  pttiod.  ^  j^  footsteps  that  we  again  see  order  re-established 
in  the  distracted  kingdom.  The  period  was  one  of  revolution.  It 
was  revolutionary  in  all  directions — ^in  the  constitution  of  the  nation, 
in  the  social  life  of  the  nation,  in  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

Throughout  Europe  the  idea  of  the  royal  power  had  changed 
The.  feudal  notion  of  the  king  being  a  suzerain  among  peers  had 
given  place  to  a  more  modem  conception  of  royalty,  which  regarded 
TiiTn  as  the  arbitrary  master — ^in  some  degree  the  proprietor — of  the 
auBM  la  tiM  ii^^tion  which  he  ruled.  In  England  this  idea  found  its 
ehanetor  complete  expression  first  in  Henry  YII.,  whose  notions 

of  roTBtty.  Qf  f£jQ  TOjtl  prerogative  were  so  h^h  that  the  quaint  tale 
is  told  of  him,  that  he  had  his  mastiflEs  killed  for  venturing  to  bait 
their  xofsl  master  the  lion : — ''the  like  he  did  with  an  excellent 
falcon  because  he  feared  not  hand  and  hand  to  match  with  an  eagle, 
saying  it  was  not  meet  for  any  subject  to  offer  such  wrong  to  his  lord 
and  superior."  Personal  government  thus  became  the  hereditary 
view  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  Its  establishment  implied  the  destruc- 
tion of  feudalism,  and  of  the  power  and  prestige  of  tl^  old  feudal 
nobUity.  This  change  was  much  accelerated  by  the  bloodshed  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  them  had  fallen  on  the  nobility.     It  is  plain  that^  though  they  had 
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assisted  in  checkiiig  the  population,  they  had  in  so  doing  bo  increased 
the  relation  of  the  national  resources  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants^ 
that  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  rather 
increased  by  them  than  injured,  and,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  was 
concerned,  England  soon  recovered  itself.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
great  houses.  The  diminution  which  they  had  imdergone  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  the  list  of  temporal  Peers  summoned  to  Heniy 
VIL's  first  Parliament,  who  were  but  twenty-seven  in  number.* 
They  were  further  weakened  by  Henry's  constant  policy,  which  was 
directed  to  destroy  the  influence  they  gained  from  their  numerous 
retainers.  More  than  one  statute  in  the  reign  was  directed  against 
the  practice  of  keeping  such  followers,  and  Lord  Bacon's  story  of  the 
heavy  fine  inflicted  upon  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  his  too  great  magnifi- 
cence and  too  numerous  household  when  he  received  the  King  is  well 
known. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  wealth  also  tended  to  the  decay  of 
the  old  principle  that  gentiy  depended  upon  lineage. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  says 


Of  tht  no1>iUt7 


Jasper  Tudor,  Duke  of  Bedford,  King's 
uncle ;  title  extinct  1497. 

William  Fitz- Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel;  title 
passed  to  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  marriage 
1579. 

John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford;  title  ex- 
tinct  1702. 

Edmund  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent ;  title  ex- 
tinct 1740. 

William  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Nottingham ; 
title  extinct  1492. 

Edward  Stafford,  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  title 
extinct  in  1499. 

Richard  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers;  title 
extinct  in  1492. 

Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; 
extinct  1486. 

Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Ralph  Graystock,  Knight;  the  Barony 
of  Graystock  passed  to  Lord  Dacre  of 
Gilsland,  and  thence  to  the  Howards 
of  Carlisle. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Knight;  ex- 
tinct 1508. 

George  Neville  de  Bergavenny. 

Reginald  Gray,  Knight;  forfeited  1604. 


Richard  de  la  Warre,  Knight;  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  Delawarr. 

Thomas  Lomley  de  Lomley;  ancestor  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

John  Broke  de  Cobham,  Knight;  title  ex- 
tinct 1619. 

John  Blount  de  Motmljoy,  Knight ;  title 
extinct  1681. 

John  Stourton  de  Stourton,  Knight ;  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  Stourton. 

John  Sutton  de  Dudley,  Knight;  title  in 
abeyance. 

John  Denham  of  .Caredenham,  Knighf ; 
title  extinct  1502. 

John  Arundel  de  Maltravers,  Knight,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  title  went  to 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Edward  Grey,  "Viscount  Lisle ;  title  ex- 
tinct in  1504. 

John  Grey  de  Fowys,  Knight ;  extinct  in 
1552. 

Henry  Clifford  de  Clifford,  Knight;  ances- 
tor of  the  present  house  of  de  Clifford. 

John  Ratcliffe  de  Fitzwater;  title  extinct 
1641. 

William  Beaumont,  Viscount  Beaumont ; 
title  extinct  1507. 


This  list  does  not  represent  the  whole  peerage  of  England.  For  political  reasons 
Bumc  names  are  absent  For  instance,  Howard,  Lord  Surrey,  was  under  attainder,  and 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  are  not  mentioned. — ^Dugdalc's  Sumrnxm*  (a  ParliamenL 
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that  ''  none  was  created  a  baron  who  could  not  dispend  a  thousand 
ponod  per  annum,  or  at  least  a  thousand  marks."  George  Neville, 
Duke  of  Bedford,  was  degraded  by  Parliament  in  1477  because  he 
was  poor.  The  performance  also  of  certain  offices  was  held  to  make 
a  man  a  gentleman.  In  the  place  therefore  of  the  old  nobility  and 
gentry  of  race  there  arose  a  nobility  dependent  on  wealth  and  on  the 
favour  of  the  Court,  who  became  naturally  pliant  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  the  King,  to  whom  they  owed  their  elevation.^  On  read- 
ing the  list  of  the  executors  of  King  Henry  YIIL's  will,  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that  not  one  of  them  is  other  than  a  new-made  man. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  change  in  the  balance  of  the  consti- 
tution was  complete.  Unchecked  by  its  natural  counterpoise,  the 
nobility,  the  Crown  was  in  effect  absolute,  for  the  Commons,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  step  into  the  place  which  the  nobles  had 
vacated,  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and, 
deprived  of  their  natural  leaders,  had  not  yet  found  sufficient  strength 
among  themselves  to  make  good  their  position  against  it  The  King 
indeed  thought  fit,  when  a  dangerous  or  difficult  step  had  to  be 
taken,  to  support  his  authority  by  application  to  the  Commons,  and 
would  graciously  accept  their  advice  when  it  chimed  in  with  his  own 
wish  or  was  instigated  by  his  own  agents  ;  but  how  completely  they 
accepted  their  position  of  inferiority  is  shown  by  the  statutes  declar- 
ing the  royal  proclamations  to  have  the  power  of  laws,'  and  giving 
the  King  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor  by  will.^ 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  nobility  necessitated  a  change 
nw  dianettr  ^  ^^^  character  of  the  army.  It  was  no  longer  the 
of  tiM  army.  connection  between  tenant  and  feudal  chief  which  com- 
pelled men  to  take  the  field.  For  defensive  purposes  the  whole 
nation  was  regarded  as  one  great  army.  To  each  class  and  rank  was 
appointed  its  proper  equipment,  which  every  individual  had  to  keep 
up  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  this  militia  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  most  prominent  noble  or  nobles  in  the  county,  who,  as 
lord-lieutenants,  were  the  representatives  of  the  royal  power  there, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  and  organize  the  armed  men  of  their 

1  "  And  if  any  knight  should  have  acquired  sufficient  number  of  these  fees  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  a  great  establishment,  he  may  get  himself  created  an  earl  by  the  King. 
Howbeit  the  present  King  Henry  makes  but  Uir."— Italian  Bdatian,  p.  88. 

a  Thomas,  Lord  Wriothesley;  William,  Lord  St.  John;  John  Russell,  Lord  Russell ; 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford ;  John  Dudley,  Viscount  Lisle ;  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
Bishop  of  Durham ;  William  Paget,  Anthony  Browne,  Edward  North,  Edward  Moo- 
tague,  Anthony  Denny  and  William  Herbert. 

»  81  Ha  I.  VIII.  *  35  Hen.  VIIL  c.  L 
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district     For  foreign  war  the  troops  were  raised  "by  voluntary 
enlistment,  receiving  regular  pay  and  rations  during  their  service.^ 
These  enlistments  were  generally  made  through  the  medium  of  some 
nobleman  or  gentleman,  with  whom  the  E^ing  entered  into  a  contract. 
Thus,  in  1492,  Henry  VII.  contracted  with  George,  Earl  of  Kent,  to 
provide  ''  vj.  men  of  arms,  his  owne  person  comprised  in  the  same, 
every  one  of  them  having  with  him  his  custrell  and  his  page  ;  with 
xvj.  demi-launces,  xvj.  archers  on  horsbak,  and  Ix.  archers  on  fote, 
of  good  and  hable  persons  for  the  warre,  horsed,  armed,  garnished 
and  arrayed  sufficiently  in  all  peces  and  in  every  thing  as  after  the 
cnstume  of  warre  ought  to  appertayne." '    It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  view  of  England  as  an  armed  nation  that  laws  were   made 
regulating  the  price  of  bows,  encouraging  the  importation  of  how 
staves,  and  insisting  upon  the  substitution  of  archery  for  other  less 
useful  sports.     The   distance  even  at  which  the  butts  should  be 
placed  was  a  matter  for  legislation.     Two  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  was  the  minimum  allowed  for  public  practice.    In  spite  of 
such  enactments,  however,  archery  gradually  declined,  as  Latimer  tells 
us : — ''Men  of  England  in  times  past,  when  they  would  exercise  them- 
selves, for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise — ^they  were  wont  to  go  abroad  in  the 
fields  a  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  to  glossing  and  gulling  within 
the  house.  .  .  .  Charge  them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular 
benefit  of  God  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  to  glos- 
sing and  bowling  within  the  towns,  for  they  be  negligent  in  executing 
these  laws  of  shooting.''  *    In  the  place  of  archery  arose  the  use  of 
firearms.    This  seems  to  have  necessitated  the  creation  of  something 
like  a  standing  army.  There  were  mercenaries  constantly  kept  at  Calais, 
and  the  Protector  Somerset  employed  a  body  of  musketeers.^     At 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  Norfolk  and  Devonshire,  when  the 
state  of  affairs  was  critical,  and  the  Government  were  in  need  of  every 
man  they  could  get,  these  troops  were  brought  over  and  employed 
against  the  rebels  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  Paget.*    The  feeling 
against  the  use  of  mercenaries  in  civil  contests  was  very  strong,  and 
tfiose  who  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  met  with  no  quarter  : 
— "abhorred  of  our  party,"  says  Hooker,  who  was  present,  "they 
were  nothing  favoured  of  the  other."  ' 

1  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  a  See  also  7  Hen.  VII.  c.  1. 

s  SixQk  Strman  "before  Edward  VI. 

*  "  They  were  assaulted  with  good  conrage,  on  the  one  side  by  onr  footmen,  on  the 
other  by  the  Italian  harqaebvAters."— Despatch  of  Russell,  quoted  by  Frauds. 

*  *'  Send  for  your  Allemayn  horsemen."    Paget  to  Protector,  Strype's  JIfem.  yoL  iy 
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Sach  a  change  in  the  principle  which  linked  the  various  parts  of 
Pvnitof  Bociety  together  as  that  which  is  implied  in  a  change 

»••"*•  fipom  feudaUBm  to  personal  government,  could  not  take 

place  without  affecting  materially  the  social  life  of  the  nation.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  was  no  longer  race,  but  wealth,  which  made  the 
gentleman.  The  pursuit  of  wealth  therefore  became  a  much 
greater  object  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  the  enjoyment  and 
exhibition  of  wealth  were  carried  much  farther.  The  Court  set  the 
example  of  this  display.  Giustiniani,  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  Henry  YIII.'s  reign,  describes  in  glowing  terms  the 
splendour  of  the  young  King.  He  speaks  of  him  as  revelling  in  his 
consdouB  strength  and  beauty  and  wealth. 

But  the  greater  nobility  by  no  means  fell  behind  their  master. 
The  magnificence  of  their  dress  was  an  object  of  wonder  to  foreigners. 
Indeed  constant  sumptuary  laws  were  made  to  restrain  the  love  of 
dress  which  was  at  that  time  rife  in  England.  Shakspere  tells  us  of 
the  vast  expenditure  in  dress  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gk>ld. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wore  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur^ 
in  1501,  a  gown  '^  wrought  of  needlework  and  set  upon  cloth  of 
tissue  furred  with  sables,  the  which  gown  was  valued  at  ^1500  " — at 
least  ^15,000,  of  our  money.  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux  wore  ''  a  gown  of 
purple  velvet,  pight  with  pieces  of  gold  so  thick  and  massy  that  it 
<vas  valued  in  gold  beside  the  silk  and  fur  at  ^1000;  and  a  collar 
of  Esses,  which  weighed,  as  the  goldsmiths  reported,  800  lbs.  worth 
of  nobles.''  ^  Their  wealth,  and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  richer 
(Mentetioii  of  P^rii  of  the  nation,  is  shown  in  the  vast  profusion 
thaBaciuh.  of  their  households.  The  necessity  for  an  immense 
quantity  of  food  was  indeed  characteristic  of  the  whole  people. 
''I  have  it  on  the  best  information/'  says  the  author  of  the 
"Italian  Belation,"  "  that  when  the  war  is  raging  most  furiously 
they  will  seek  for  good  eating  and  their  other  comforts,  without 
thinking  what  harm  may  befall  them.''  An  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  establi^mient  may  be  gained  from  the  entry  on 
the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1606,  in  the  household  book  of  Stafi^rd, 
Duke  of  BuckinghauL  On  that  day  there  were  fed  at  dinner 
and  supper  together  459  persons,  and  the  provision  would  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  678  loaves,  66  quarts  of  wine,  259  flagons  of  ale 
(each  flagon  containing  four  quarts),  36  rounds  of  beef,  12  carcases  of 
mutton,  2  calves,  4  pigs,  5  salt  fishes  and  a  salt  sturgeon,  3  swans, 

*  Stowe'8  AnriaSi^ 
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6  geese,  10  capons,  1-  lamb,  2  peacocks,  2  herons,  22  rabbits,  18 
chickens,  16  woodcocks,  9  mallards,  23  widgeons,  18  teals,  20  snipes, 
9  dozen  of  great  birds,  6  dozen  of  little  birds,  3  dozen  larks,  9  quails — 
in  all  343  birds.  At  such  feasts  there  was  an  astonishing  display  of 
plate,  which  was  indeed  very  characteristic  of  the  English  at  that 
time.  "  There  is  no  small  innkeeper,  however  poor  and  humble  he 
may  be,  who  does  not  serve  his  table  with  silver  dishes  and  drinking- 
cups;  and  no  one  who  has  not  in  his  house  silver  plate  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  100  pounds  sterling  is  considered  by  the  English 
to  be  a  person  of  any  consequence."  ^  When  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
1528,  entertained  the  French  Ambassadors  at  Hampton  Court,  '^  there 
were  two  banqueting-rooms,  in  each  of  which  a  cupboard  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  filled  to  the  top  with  plate.  And 
every  guest-chamber  had  a  basin  and  ewer  of  silver,  and  a  great 
livery  pot  of  silver,  and  some  gilt ;  yea,  and  some  chambers  had  two 
livery  pots,  with  wine  and  beer,  a  silver  candlestick,  having  in  it  two 
sizes:  yet  the  cupboards  in  the  banqueting-room  were  never  once 
touched.'**  The  richer  English  were  also  profuse  in  many  other 
articles  of  luxury ;  carpets,  tapestries,  and  silks,  they  were  very  fond 
of  ;*  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  inventory  of  Wolse/s  goods, 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  large  quantities,  which  they 
kept  in  store.  This  profusion  of  plate  and  of  articles  of  luxury, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  existing  poverty,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereafter,  was  caused  principally  by  wealth  having 
increased  b^ond  the  means  of  its  employment,  and  by  the  natural 
channels  for  its  employment  being  closed  by  mistaken  legislative 
enactments.  Trade  had  not  yet  been  much  developed,  and  all  export 
of  the  precious  metals  was  strictly  forbidden,  under  that  mistaken 
view,  which  lasted  some  centuries  longer,  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
consisted  in  the  amount  of  bullion  existing  in  it,  and  that  it  could  be 
secured  only  by  the  exports  being  larger  than  the  imports.  Thus,  whOe 
trade  at  home  was  limited,  there  was  no  means  of  employing  super- 
fluous money  in  foreign  countries.  A  still  further  cheek  was  given  to- 
the  employment  of  wealth  by  the  laws  which  forbade  usury,*  and  by 
the  view  that  the  taking  of  interest  was  a  sort  of  moral  crime.    There 

1  Italian  Belatitm  of  England,  p.  29.  '  Stowe's  AnnaU. 

*  Ferlin,  DtaertiptUm  ^AngUUrrt  (1552),  p.  11 :  "Les  Anglois  se  servSt  fort  des  tapis- 
series,  des  toilles  pinctes,  qui  sont  bien  faistes,  anzqaeUes  y  a  force  et  magnifiqnes 
;3e8,  conrOndes  ou  U  y  a  fleurs  de  Liz  et  lions,  car  en  peu  de  maisons  yons  pouves 
trer  que  votis  ne  trouvies  cest  taplsseries." 
*  11  Hen.  VII.  c.  a 

PWt.  MON.  " 
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was  no  altemative  therefore  but  to  hoard  wealth,  and  this  explains 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  so  astonished  the  foreign  visitor. 

Nor  was  wealth  confined  to  the  upper  classes.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  time  of  the  Tudors  there  must  have  been  great  comfort  of  a 
somewhat  rough  sort  amongst  all  classes.  Prices  were  very  low. 
Even  so  late  as  1508,  half-a-crown  appears  to  have  been  the  price  of  a 
calf,  little  more  than  a  shilling  purchased  a  carcase  of  mutton,  and 
a  round  of  beef  could  be  bought  for  ninepence.^  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  house-book  gives  the  price  of  sheep  at  twenty- 
pence  apiece,  lean  beeves  eight  shillings  apiece ;  and  twopence  was 
the  allowed  price  for  a  lean  capon,  threepence  or  fourpence  for  a  pig. 
All  sorts  of  food  were  cheap  in  proportion.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  cheapness  was  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  lowness  of 
wages.  In  a  Statute  of  the  year  1494,'  to  settle  the  amount  of 
labourers'  work  and  wages,  with  the  object  no  doubt  of  keeping  wages 
down — ^for  this  was  the  tendency  of  aU  legislation  at  that  time — ^the 
skilled  artificer  is  allowed  fivepence-£Eirthing  a  day,  and  the  unskilled 
labourer  from  threepence  to  threepence-halfpenny.  Two  years  after- 
wards this  Act  was  repealed,  and  wages  probably  rose  a  little ;  six- 
pence being  the  regular  soldier's  pay,  which  maybe  supposed  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  artificer.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  was 
about  twelve  times  what  it  is  now,  which  would  make  the  ordinary 
wages  thirty-six  shillings  a  week.  Such  was  the  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  occupied  by  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  and  before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the 
same  general  prosperity,  or  something  comparable  to  it,  appears  to 
have  again  existed.  The  intervening  time  was  a  period  of  great  diffi- 
culty and  wretchedness.  The  old  state  of  society  was  breaking  up 
and  seeking  new  forms.  All  the  conditions  of  life  were  undergoing 
a  change,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  revolution ;  and  as  always 
Aooompanyiaff  happens  under  such  circumstances,  this  change  was 
pov«rty.  accompanied  with  great  suffering.  In  HeuiyVIL's  reign, 

and  throughout  those  of  his  two  successors,  the  crying  evil  of  English 
society  was  vagabondage  and  pauperism.  Eepeated  statutes'  were 
made  to  restrain  this  evil,  each  one  more  severe  than  the  last,  till  the 

1  Duke  of  Buckingham's  honsehold-book.  s  n  Hen.  VII.  c.  22. 

3  22  Hen.  VIII.  c  12 :  "  If  any  do  beg  without  license,  he  shall  be  whipped,  or  else 
set  in  the  stocks  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  with  bread  and  water  only.**  27  Hen. 
VIIL  c.  15:  "Every  sturdy  vagabond  to  be  kept  in  continual  labour.  ...  A  valiant 
beggar  shall  at  the  first  time  be  whipped,  .  .  .  and  if  he  continue  his  roguish  life,  he 
shaU  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right  ear  cut  off,  and  if  he  be  found 
after  that  wandering  in  idleness,  etc.,  he  shall  be  adjudged  and  executed  as  a  felon.** 
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severity  culminated  in  Somerset's  Statute,^  reducing  able-bodied  vi^a- 
bonds  to  slavery.  As  a  natural  concomitant  of  vagabondage,  came  a 
great  amount  of  crimes  of  violence  and  theft  No  severity  was  suffi- 
cient to  check  them.  In  Henry  YII.'s  reign,  the  Venetian  narrator 
observes  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  a  man  apprehended  cjonsoqiaeiit 
in  England :  *'  Such  severe  measures  against  criminals  *'^*- 
ought  to  keep  the  English  in  check,  but  for  all  this  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  thieves  and  robbers  in 
it  as  in  England ; "  and  agc^)  ^  People  are  taken  up  every  day  by 
dozens,  like  birds  in  a  covey,  and  especially  in  London ;  yet  for  all 
this  they  never  cease  to  rob  and  murder  in  the  streets : ''  while 
Perlin,  writing  of  the  beginning  of  Mary's  reign,  remarks  that  the 
justice  in  England  is  very  cruel,  that  a  man  who  would  in  France  be 
whipped  would  in  England  be  condemned  to  death ; ''  in  truth,  there 
are  but  two  sorts  of  punishments,  to  wit,  to  be  hanged  or  to  be  be- 
headed, and  thus  evildoers  gain  as  much  by  doing  little  evil  as 
great ; "  and  yet  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  most  turbulent  and  deceitful 
people. 

There  were  many  causes  at  work  which  tended  to  produce  this 
deplorable  state  of  things. /^he  spirit  of  feudalism  had  q^^^^  ^,        \ 
been  giving  place  to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  modem  poverty  ud 
times.    Edward  lY.  had  himself  engaged  largely  in 
mercantile  speculations.    Henry  YII.  had  not  thought  it  undignified 
to  belong  to  the  corporation  of  Taylors,  henceforward  called  Mer- 
chant Taylors.    In  his  reign,  a  commercial  treaty,  called  the  Great 
Intercourse,  had  been  made  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries. 
The  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Yasco  di  Qama,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
others,  had  increased  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  opened  new  fields 
of  traffic,  although  they  were  as  yet  but  little  used.    The  spirit  of 
enterprise  had,  however,  taken  hold  of  the  traders  of  London,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that ''  they  are  so  diligent  in  mercantile  pursuits  that 
they  do  not  fear  to  make  contracts  on  usury."'     They  had  thus 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  and  wealth  was  now,  as  feudal  in- 
fluence gave  way  to  that  of  money,  the  road  to  gentOity  and  import- 
ance.     But  that  importance  was  not  yet  separable  from  M«rowtii« 
the  possession  of  land.    Men  of  wealth,  therefore,  tried  i«<i»wner». 
to  acquire  land,  and  the  destruction  of  the  nobility  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  together  with  the  very  numerous  forfeitures 
which  attended  them,  had  thrown  the  land  of  England  largely  into 
new  hands,  and  often  into  those  of  the  wealthy  middle  class.    The 

»  1  Eil.  VI.  c.  8.  «  It.  Bd.  p.  23. 
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tone  of  the  whole  age  was  likewise  very  mercenary ;  ^  and  the  new 
poBseasoiB  of  land,  whether  mercantile  or  of  the  new  Court  nobility, 
no  longer  felt  the  same  interest  as  their  predecessors  in  the  niunber 
and  wellbeing  of  their  tenants.  A  numerous  following  of  feudal 
tenants  was  no  longer  an  object,  but  the  power  of  wealth  was  every 
day  increasing.  In  the  eyes  of  the  new  holders  the  land  was  to  be 
treated  like  any  other  investment,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  return. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  tin,  the  greatest  and 
.rMfenreftmi.     j^^^  lucrative  trade  of  England  was  wooL    It  paid 

better  to  feed  sheep  than  to  plough  the  land.  It  was  no  doubt  better 
political  economy,  and  in  the  long  run  more  advantageous  to  England, 
thus  to  employ  the  land.  But  at  the  time  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
poor  was  very  great  Tenants  and  labourers  were  driven  &om  their 
farms  and  cottages,  and  the  land  given  up  to  pasture,!  so  that  a  couple 
of  men  could  manage  a  whole  farm  which  had  once  supported  its  ^dl 
supply  of  ploughmen,  labourers,  and  the  like.  ''  For  whereas,"  says 
Latimer,  ''have  been  a  great  many  householders  and  inhabitants, 
there  is  now  but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."*  This  change  affected 
two  classes  of  men,  the  yeomen  farmers  and  the  labourers.  Proprie- 
tors found  no  difficulty  in  taking  pasture  farms  into  their  own  hands, 
and  added  farm  to  farm.  Statutes  were  made  to  restrain  this  prac- 
tice, but  were  constantly  broken,  and  the  quantity  of  sheep  held  in 
single  men's  hands  became  so  enormous,  that  they  too  had  to  be 
restricted  by  statute.*  The  yeoman  farmer  thus  found  himself  ousted 
from  his  tenancy.  The  labourer  suffered  still  more.  The  complete  sepa- 
DimiBiifeioii  of  ration  from  the  land  which  was  and  stiU  ia  the  marked 
agdooituna  characteristic  of  the  English  labourer,  enabled  his  master 
ubonr.  to  tum  him  from  his  employment  without  difficulty.    As 

the  greed  for  pasture-land  increased,  his  case  became  stiU  worse.  Much 
of  his  subsistence  was  drawn  from  his  rights  over  common  land.  His 

1  "Haying  no  hope  of  their  paternal  inheritance,  they  all  become  so  gieedy  of  gain, 
that  they  feel  no  shame  in  asking,  almost  for  the  love  of  God,  the  smallest  sum  of  money, 
and  to  this  it  may  be  attributed  that  there  is  no  lz\]ury  that  can  be  committed  agamst 
the  lower  orders  which  may  not  be  atoned  for  by  money."—/*.  Bd.  p.  26.  See  also  the 
description  of  the  mercenary  marriages  contracted  by  the  English. 

s  '*  This  town  [Blttesby]  is  long  since  depopulated,  not  one  house  remaining,  and  con- 
verted into  sheep  pastures." 

**  Stormesworth  hath  been  an  ancient  town,  but  now  altogether  decayed  and  con- 
verted into  sheep  pastures." — Bubtok's  LeiceOersKirt, 

•  FinA  Serm.  he/ore  Ed,  VI. 

*  25  Hen.  VIII.  c  IS:  "No  man  to  have  above  tvo  thousand  sheep."  The  /ta/iu 
Relation  mentions  as  many  as  twenty  thousand. 
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richer  neighbours  began  to  enclose  this  land,  and  throw  it  into  pasture.^ 
His  means  of  subsistence  was  thus  cut  off  in  both  directions.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  employment,  and  he  lost  his  private  means  of 
life.  It  wds  thb  enclosing  of  common  lands  which  was  the  great 
grievance  of  the  Eastern  rebels,  and  which  formed  the  topic  of  some  of 
Latimer's  most  vigorous  sermons  :  '^  !But  let  the  preacher  preach  till 
his  tongue  be  worn  to  the  stumps,  nothing  is  amended.  We  have 
good  statutes  made  for  the  Commonwealth,  as  touching  commoners 
and  encloses,  many  meetings  and  sessions,  but  in  the  end  of  the 
matter  there  cometh  nothing  forth ; " '  and  Somerset's  sympathy 
with  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  lost  their  common  rights,  and 
the  commission  he  issued  to  inquire  into  enclosures,  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  causes  of  his  fall.  In  time  the  increasing  manu- 
factures and  other  forms  of  commerce  absorbed  these  hands,  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  restored  the  proper  balance  between  arable 
and  pasture.  But  while  the  process  was  going  on,  as  in  the  case  of 
all  economic  changes,  the  suffering  was  great  To  these  causes  of 
pauperism  must  be  added  the  number  of  discharged  retainers  whom 
the  decrease  of  feudal  military  households  threw  upon  the  world,  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  the  discharged  Decrwae  of 
monks  and  numerous  agricultural  servants  of  the  abbeys.  *•?«*«<»• 
The  stringent  laws  directed  against  vagabonds  were  useless.  There 
was  for  the  time  a  real  want  of  work.  Sir  Thomas  More  saw  this, 
and  writes, ''  They  be  cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go 
about  and  work  not  whom  no  man  will  set  at  work,  though  they 
never  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto."  '  That  such  a  mass 
of  unemployed  workmen  should  take  to  crimes  and  violence  was  but 
natural,  more  especially  as  during  much  of  the  period  any  church 
afforded  sanctuary  for  the  evildoer  for  forty  days,  besides  the  great 
licensed  sanctuaries.^ 

To  add  to  the  misery  of  the  people,  there  was  an  extremely  rapid 
rise  in  pricea  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  perhaps  the  Deprecuuon  of 
natural  rise  in  the  value  of  commodities  in  comparison  ***•  «>*»*«^ 

1  "This  lordship  hath  been  long  enclosed,  affording  large  sheep-WAlks."— Burton's 

2  FxTfA  Serm.  hefm-e  Ed.  VI.  «  Utopia. 

«  "Loke  me  now,  how  few  sanctuarie  men  there  be,  whom  any  fkvotirable  necessitie 
compelled  to  go  thither,  and  then  see  what  a  rabble  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  mali- 
cions  haynons  traitors  there  be  commonly  therein."— More'b  Life  o/Edtmrd  V. 

After  the  Reformation  sanctuaries  fell  into  disrepute,  but  continued  toexist.  In  1697,an 
Act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  most  notorious,  and  they  were  finally  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.,  when  the  Sanctuary  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  was  pulled 
down.    This,  and  that  of  St.  MRTtin.le  Grand,  were  the  two  principal  in  London. 
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with  ailyer,  caused  by  the  introduction  of  precious  metals  from 
America.  But  besides  that,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  coinage  which  was  going  on  during  the  latter  years  of  Henry 
YIII.  and  through  most  of  the  reign  of  Edward.  The  country  was 
flooded  with  testons  or  bad  shillings,  and  private  individuals  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Thus  Sharington,  Master  of  the  Mint 
at  Bristol,  coined  no  less  than  ^12,000  of  false  money. 

Increasing  habits  of  luxury  among  the  wealthy,  and  that  covetousness 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,and  which  caused  a  universal  raising 
of  the  rents,  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  misery  of  the  people.  The 
Eeformation  seems  to  have  produced  a  directly  injurious  effect  upon  the 
morality  of  the  time.  Freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  without  any  very  sure  belief  in  the  new  doctrines, 
which  indeed  had  been  thrust  somewhat  unceremoniously  on  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  rich  men  were  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Uc^e  of  the  new  creeds  without  accepting  their  stricter  and  more 
spiritual  morality.    That  there  was  a  deterioration  is  plain : — ''  In  times 

LazmorUiiyof  V^  ^®^  "^®^  ^^  ^^  P^^  *°^  compassion,  but  now 
protMtu«iim.  there  is  no  pity.  *  ,  Now  charity  is  waxen  cold,  none 
helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the  poor.  And  in  those  days  what  did 
they  when  they  helped  the  scholars  1  many,  they  maintained  cmd 
gave  them  livings  that  were  very  Papists  and  professed  the  Pope's 
doctrine  :  and  now  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  Word  is  brought  to 
light,  now  almost  no  man  helpeth  to  maintain  them."  ^  And  again  : 
— "I  full  certify  you  extortioners,  violent  oppressors,  engrossers  of 
tenements  and  lands,  through  whose  covetousness  villages  decay  and 
fall  down,  the  King's  liege  people  for  lack  of  sustenance  are  famished 
and  decayed— they  be  those  which  speak  against  the  honour  of  the 
King."  It  was  this  covetousness  and  overweening  desire  for  and 
admiration  of  wealth  which  was  the  crying  sin  of  the  time.  The 
honesty  even  of  the  Bench  was  sullied  by  it  : — "  The  saying  is  now, 
that  money  is  heard  everywhere  ;  if  he  be  rich  he  shall  soon  have 
an  end  of  his  matter." '  "  Now-a-days  the  judges  be  afraid  to  hear  a 
poor  man  against  the  rich :  insomuch  they  will  either  pronounce 
against  him,  or  so  drive  off  the  poor  man's  suit,  that  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  through  with  it."  *  Consequently  all  proprietors  sought 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their  land,  and  the  tenant  fanners 
found  their  rents  enormously  enhanced.  Latimer  gives  the  story  of 
his  father's  farm,  which  well  shows  this  increase  :  "  My  father  was  a 

I  Laiilmer's  SenMn  (nf  iht  PUmgf^*  ^  Latimer's  Swond  Strmmi  h^vrt  1ik€  King. 

*  Third  Sermon  Won  the  King. 
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yeoman  and  had  no  lands  of  hlB  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or 
four  pound  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much 
as  kept  half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep ;  and 
my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  cmd  did  find  the  King 
a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receiye  the  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  into  Blackheath  field.  He  kept  me  to 
school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able  to  have  preached  before  the  King's 
Majesty  now.  He  married  my  sisters  with  five  pound  or  twenty 
nobles  apiece.  ...  He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbours,  and 
some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor.  And  all  this  he  did  off  the  saidfeurm, 
where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more, 
and  is  not  able  to  do  any thhig  for  his  prince,  for  hixnself,  nor  for  his 
children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink  to  the  poor."  Of  course,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  rose  so  that  '^  poor 
men  which  live  of  their  labour  caimot  with  the  sweat  of  their  face 
have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victuals  is  so  dear ;  pigs,  geese,  chickens, 
capons,  eggs,  etc  These  things,  with  others,  are  so  unreasonably 
enhanced ;  and  I  think  verily  that  if  it  thus  continue  we  shall  at 
length  be  constrained  to  pay  for  a  pig  a  pound.''  ^ 

The  same  principles  which  were  producing  this  change  in  agri- 
cultural products  were  acting  on  other  branches  of  trade.  There  too 
the  wholesale  dealer  was  rising,  and  in  both  sermons  and  statutes  the 
evil  is  pointed  out,  that  poor  men  should  be  unable  to  purchase  small 
quantities,  a  wholesale  seller  being  able  to  keep  his  stock  till  he  could 
sell  advantageously.  Efforts  were  even  made  to  settle  compulsory 
prices,  but  this  was  found  quite  impossible,  as  was  indeed  seen  by 
Mason,  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  time,  who  writes  in  1560  to 
Cecil : — **  Never  shall  you  drive  Nature  to  consent  that  a  pennyworth 
shall  be  sold  for  a  farthing." 

No  doubt  this  growing  tendency  to  wholesale  dealing  was  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  political  economy.  The  land  was 
more  profitably  farmed  as  pasture  than  as  ploughland.  The  wool 
which  was  thus  grown  gave  employment  sooner  or  later  to  the  manu- 
factures, which  would  absorb  the  surplus  agricultural  population,  and 
capital  which  was  before  hoarded  found  a  profitable  investment  in 
land.  So  too  the  wholesale  dealer  in  other  goods  was  enabled  to 
purchase  in  cheap  markets,  and  to  keep  his  goods  till  he  could  sell 
them  well,  thus  increasing  the  national  wealth  and  equalizing  prices. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  system  which  is  now  accepted  uni- 

1  Latimer's  Fint  Senium  Ufon  Rduard  VL 
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Teisally,  but  which  then  seemed  merely  the  triumph  of  selfishiLeflSj 
and  which  could  not  work  fully  beeauM  attended  by  many  erroneonB 
notions  which  laid  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  trade,  could  not  fail 
to  be  attended  with  much  misery. 

But  however  great  the  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  society  and 
chaace  ia  tha  i^  *^6  economical  condition  of  the  kingdom  may  have 
poiittoB  of  been,  the  Qreat  Revolution,  which  indeed  gives  its  name 
to  the  period,  is  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  Church. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  a  foreigner  could  say,  and  probably  truly, 
'^  the  clergy  are  they  who  have  the  supreme  sway  over  the  country, 
both  in  peace  and  war."  ^  The  amount  of  their  property  was  enormous. 
The  same  author  states  that  of  96,230  knights*  fees,  28,015  belonged 
to  the  Church.  The  number  of  monasteries  was  very  great  At  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  there  were  645,  and  the  revenues  which  are 

lu  BMinaM  ^^  *^  ^*^®  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  are 
iiiid«r  computed  at  ;£1,600,000.    In  addition  to  this  the  Church 

"*™^  ^^  had  the  advantage  of  being  almost  the  sole  repository  of 
learning.  It  is  true  there  were  some  few  exceptions.  But  so  com- 
pletely was  it  the  case  that  the  mere  power  of  reading  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  being  in  orders,  that  a  criminal,  charged  with  even  the 
gravest  offences,  might,  if  he  could  read,  claim  to  be  removed  for  trial 
to  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  privilege  they  had  enjoyed  since 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  did  not  receive  any 
check  till  the  year  1487,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  layman  should 
be  allowed  benefit  of  clergy  more  than  once.  He  was  branded  for 
the  first  offence,  and  on  any  future  conviction  was  punished  as  a  lay- 
man. Their  superior  education  naturally  threw  the  chief  ofices  in  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  The 
most  trusted  ministers  of  Henry  YII.  were  Morton,  eventually  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Warham,  who 
succeeded  Morton,  was  Chancellor  of  England;  but  it  was  Wolsey,  a 
prot^g^  of  Fox,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the  highest 
pitch.  Under  him  it  rose  to  authority  and  splendour  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  the  King.  Nor  was  it  only  by  their  wealth  and  learning  that 
Churchmen  acquired  influence.  They  had  the  majority  of  seats  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  decayed  state  of  the  temporal  peerage  has  been 
mentioned.  The  only  class  which  had  not  suffered  in  the  civil  wars 
was  the  clergy.  The  full  number  of  Bishops  (nineteen,  and  two  Arch- 
bishops) of  course  still  remained,  but  besides  these,  mitred  Abbots,  to 
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the  number  of  twenty-nine,  and  two  or  three  Priors/  had  seata  In  the 
Upper  House.  The  number  of  spiritual  Lords  was  thus  nearly  double 
that  of  the  temporal.  In  addition  to  this  the  Church  had  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  justice  of  the  country  in  its  hands.  It  could,  as  we 
have  seen,  draw  from  the  Sling's  courts  into  its  own  jurisdiction  all 
criminals  who  could  read.  It  had,  moreover,  a  complete  arrangement 
of  courts  holding  jurisdiction  over  moral  offences,  and  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  exacting  dues  upon  many  of  the  common 
events  of  life,  such  as  the  making  and  execution  of  wills  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 

Nor  were  these  privileges  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  There  are 
several  statutes  limiting  the  right  of  clergy,  which  show  distinctly  that 
it  had  been  much  abused.  They  complain  that,  contrary  to  promise, 
no  regular  agreement  had  been  entered  into  as  to  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  upon  criminals  thus  taken  from  the  King's  justice,  and 
assert  that  consequently  such  criminals  were  constantly  discharged 
by  the  ordinary,  after  merely  nominal  imprisonment,  on  the  payment 
of  bribes ;  while  the  first  step  of  what  can  be  spoken  of  as  Reforma- 
tion was  the  Act  limiting  exorbitant  fees  upon  wills,  and  the  abuse 
of  mortuaries,  or  presents  for  the  dead.  It  is  in  fact  true  that  in  the 
domestic  government,  by  means  of  their  majority  in  the  House ;  in 
foreign  affairs,  because  they  alone  were,  generally  speaking,  fitted  for  ' 
diplomacy  ;  even  in  war,  because  of  their  ability  as  organizers  ;  in 
eveiy  branch  of  social  life  by  their  wealth,  their  judicial  power,  their 
rights  with  regard  to  the  common  and  necessary  events  of  life,  and 
most  generally  by  their  claim  to  spiritual  dominion  by  the  confes- 
sional, penance  and  absolution,  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Churchmen 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  by  far  the  most  influential 
class  in  the  kingdom. 

The  case  was  different  when,  on  the  passing  of  the  first  Act  of 
Uniformity  (1548),  not  only  had  the  management  of  ooatrMft 
temporal  affairs  passed  from  their  hands,  but  points  of  ^  '^^^' 
doctrine  and  religious  faith  were  discussed  in  Parliament  and  settled 
by  the  laity  of  England.  This  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
short  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Wolsey.  He  had 
himself  been  somewhat  answerable  for  it.  He  was  too  great  and  far- 
seeing  a  man  to  admire  or  tolerate  great  abuses  or  great  ignorance, 
and,  stickler  though  he  was  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  form  plans  of  reformation  to  attempt  to  improve  the  general 

1  The  number  of  Abbots  and  Priors  somewhat  varied,  bat  there  were  never  less  than 
twenty-five  Abbots  and  two  Priors. 
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education  of  the  countiy,  or  to  employ  laigely  able  laymen  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  &cty  the  great  statesmen  who  managed  the 
affairs  of  England,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  till  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  his  school. 

It  was  impossible  that  wiUi  regard  to  learning,  at  all  events,  the 
stopiof  Church  should  uphold  its  monopoly.     The  reviyal  of 

thUebMic*.  literature  in  Europe  had  been  wholly  secular.  Greek 
poetry,  Greek  philosophy,  and  Greek  morality  had  been  regarded  as 
dangerous  by  the  Church,  and  although  there  were  some  eminent 
exceptions,  scholarship  had  passed  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  laity, 
and  the  Humanists,  as  they  were  called,  were  looked  at  but  coldly  by 
the  stricter  moralists  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  the  study  of  Gb^ek  had  been  admitted  at  the  English  Universities. 
Here  again  Wolsey  had  sided  with  the  BeformjBrs.  EUs  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  learning  was  great  He  founded  a  school  at 
his  native  town,  Ipswich,  and  began  a  gigantic  project  for  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  great  College,  called  the  Cardinal's  CoUege,  at  Oxford,  of 
which  Christ  Church  is  all  that  remains,  but  which  would,  if  it  had 
been  completed,  haye  incorporated  several  other  colleges.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  it  was  intended  that  much  of  their 
revenue  should  be  given  to  education ;  and  though  Latimer  could 
still  complain  of  the  unfitness  of  the  nobility  for  the  duties  of  states- 
men, and  of  the  necessity  of  employing  Churchmen  for  the  purpose, 
the  very  fact  that  he  mentions  it  proves  that  a  change  had  taken 
place.  The  list  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1552  contains  but  two 
clerical  names,  and  the  well-known  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  such 
popaiuisation  ^8  P^et,  Masou,  Cheyue,  Sadler,  Cecil,  and  others,  were 
ofieAmiag.        all  of  them  laymen  of  the  middle  class,^   The  best-known 

I  List  of  the  Privy  ConncO,  1551-2  :— 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely— Lord  Chaoicellor. 
Lord  Winchester— Lord  Treasurer. 
The    Duke    of    KorUiximberland— Lord 

Great  Master. 
The  Lord  Bussell— Lord  Privy  BeaL 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
The    Marquess    of  Northampton— Lord 

Great  Chamberlain. 
The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  Viscount  Hereford. 
The  Lord  Clinton— Lord  Admiral. 
Thomas  Lord  D'Arcy— Lord  Chamberlain. 
vIm*  Lord  Cobliam. 


The  Lord  Rich. 

Sir  Anthony  Winkfleld,  E.G.— Mr.  Oomp- 

troller. 
Sir  Thomas  Cheyne,  K.G.— Mr.  Trauiirer. 
Mr.  Secretary  Petre* 
Mr.  Secretary  CeciL 
Sir  FhiUp  Hobbey. 
Sir  Robert  Bowes. 
Sir  John  Gage. 
Sir  John  Mason. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler. 
Sir  John  Baker. 
Judge  Bromley. 
Judge  Montague 
Mr.  Wotton. 
Mr.  North. 
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names,  however,  among  the  English  scholars,  are  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Eoger  Ascham.  The  first  of  these,  a  lawyer,  and  Chancellor  of 
England  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  was  a  man  whose  probity  and  high 
and  simple  character,  joined  with  his  learning,  gave  him  a  European 
reputation.  It  was  chiefly  to  visit  him  that  Erasmus,  the  great 
scholar  of  the  age,  came  to  England,  and  his  death,  under  the  ruthless 
sentence  of  Henry  VIII.,  caused  a  thrill  of  emotion  throughout  Europe. 
His  influence  upon  learning  was  however  chiefly  indirect  The 
whole  man  is  so  interesting,  his  political  life  so  consisteuty  his 
character,  though  instances  of  religious  persecution  can  be  brought 
against  him,  on  the  whole  so  liberal  and  generous,  the  description  of 
his  household  at  Chelsea  given  us  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  his  friend 
Erasmus  so  attractive,  and  his  death-scene  so  dignified  and  touching, 
that  it  \&  probably  as  a  man  rather  than  as  a  scholar  that  he  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  memories  of  Henry  YIIL's  reign.  Of  his  works 
some  historicalfragments,  and  his  "  Utopia,"  or  modem  republic,  axe  the 
only  ones  much  esteemed  now.  Roger  Ascham  was  a  very  diflerent 
man ;  an  amiable  and  careless  scholar,  he  was  at  one  time  Professor 
of  Qreek  at  Cambridge,  several  times  employed  as  secretary  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  but  is  better  known  as  the  tutor  and  Latin  Secretary 
to  both  the  Queens,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Toxophilus,"  an  essay  on  shooting,  expressly  intended  to  improve 
English  prose,  and  ^'  The  Schoolmaster  "  which  \&  full  of  learning  and 
good  sense.  But  more  important  than  any  individual  scholars  to  prove 
the  diffusion  of  learning,  axe  the  facts  which  are  known  about  the 
education  of  so  many  of  the  prominent  people  (especially  ladies)  of  that 
time.  The  instructions  of  Thomas  Cromwell  to  the  tutor  of  his  son 
are  still  extant.  They  are  almost  too  onerous.  The  boy  is  to  be  trained 
in  physical  exercises  as  well  as  intellectual,  but  when  occasion  occurs, 
the  two  are  to  be  combined,  and  the  conversation,  even  when  riding  to 
the  meet,  is  to  be  adroitly  led  to  classical  and  instructive  subjects. 
Such  over-zealous  care  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  any  more 
than  the  similar  anxiety  of  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  the  fact  that  a 
shrewd  man  like  Cromwell  insisted  upon  such  a  training  for  his  son, 
speaks  largely  for  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  precocious 
ability  of  Edward  YI.,  the  classical  and  other  varied  attainments  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  although  it  is  true  thai 
these  instances  are  only  drawn  from  the  very  highest  rank,  point  to 
the  same  fact.  The  establishment  of  great  schools  bears  even  stronger 
witness  in  the  same  direction.  By  a  strange  contradiction  of  circum- 
stances^ while  the  support  of  learning  at  the  Universities  was  decieaaing. 
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wbile  poor  scholars  were  tmable  to  obtain  tlieir  usTial  assistance,  and 
the  number  of  the  students  was  therefore  rapidly  decreasing,  some 
few  individuals  began  to  establish  foundation  schools.  Certain 
portions  of  the  monastic  revenues  were  devoted  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  so  much  was  this  the  fashion,  that  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  our  Grammar  Schools,  though  more 
frequently  on  account  of  the  grants  being  completed  with  his  sanction 
than  on  account  of  liberality  of  his  own.  Dean  Colef  s  School  of 
St  Paul's,  and  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  the  old  Monastery  of  Grey 
Friars,  are  the  best  known  of  such  establishments. 

Against  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  was  impossible  that 
oonieonent  *^®  Church  should  have  continued  long  the  hold  which 
fldivreof  superstition  gave  it  upon  the  multitude.     Erasmus 

"**^^^'  describes  in  his  Colloquies,  in  a  thoroughly  sceptical 

spirit,  the  relics  that  he  saw  at  Walsingham,  when  he  visited  it, 
accompanied  by  Aldrich,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Hia 
disbelief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  relics  excited  the  fury  of  the 
official:  "What  need  to  ask  such  questions,"  he  said,  "  when  you  - 
have  the  authenticated  inscription  1 "  Erasmus  also  visited  Canter- 
bury, in  company  with  Colet — on  this  occasion  it  was  the  English- 
man who  was  the  most  sceptical  A  dirty  rag,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  St.  Thomas,  was  offered  to  him  ;  he,  not  sufficiently  grateful,  drew 
it  together  with  his  fingers,  not  without  some  expression  of  disgust, 
and  disdainfully  replaced  it.  He  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  kiss  a  piece  of  a  shoe  with  a  glass  jewel,  said  to  be  the  shoe  of  St. 
Thomas.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  these  brutes  imagine  we  must  kiss 
every  good  man's  shoe  1 "  The  amount  of  superstition  which  had 
to  be  overthrown,  on  the  other  hand,  was  very  great.  England  was 
full  of  places  of  pilgrimage,  where  wonder-working  relics  were  kept 
and  exhibited  in  the  interest  of  the  monks  who  possessed  them.^ 
Among  the  duties  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  a  very  important  one  was  the  examination  of  these 
relics.  For  instance,  we  hear  at  one  time  of  the  great  wooden 
Christ,  called  "  Dderfel-Gadem,"  which  was  brought  from  Wales, 
and  burnt  under  the  unfortunate  Friar  Forest,  who  was  hung  in 

1  As  a  single  instance,  Leyton  the  Commissioner  says  of  Maiden  Bradley :  "  By  tills 
bringar,  my  servant,  I  send  yowe  relyquis,  fyrste,  two  flowres  wrappede  in  white  and 
blake  sarcenet  that  one  Christynmas  evyn  will  spring  and  borgen  and  bere  blossoms, 
quod  expertum  esse,  saith  the  prior  of  Maiden  Bradley ;  ye  shall  also  receTo  a  bage  of 
rcliquis,  wherein  ye  shall  se  straingeis  thynges,  as  sliall  apperc  by  the  scripture,  as, 
Godes  cote.  Cure  lades  smoke,  Parte  of  Qodes  supper  in  cena  domini/'  etc. — ^Wright's 
S-wppT^ation  of  MonaiUrieSy  Camden  Society,  p.  58. 
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chains  above  it  At  another  time,  it  is  a  phial  of  blood  in  the  Tillage 
of  Hales  in  Worcestershire,  the  influence  of  which  even  Henry  VIIL 
was  not  able  to  withstand ;  ^  or  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  priory  at 
Cardigan,  with  a  taper  which  did  not  waste  for  nine  years,  and  was 
then  extinguished  by  a  perjurer;'  or  the  Rood  at  Boxley,  which 
moved  its  eyes  and  head,  wUch  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  of 
which  the  imposture  is  disclosed. 

But  it  was  neither  in  its  political  nor  its  learned  pre-eminence, 
nor  indeed  in  the  superstitious  influence  which  it  ex-  DMtnetton  of 
ercised,  that  the  great  revolution  in  the  Church  took  ttemoiiMt«rtofc 
place.     It  was  the  loss  of  its  wealth  and  social  pre-eminence, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries,  which  chiefly  changed  its 
position.     These  institutions  were  at  the  very  summit  of  their 
importance.    Their  splendour  rivalled,  nay  surpassed,  that  of  the 
greatest  nobles.    When  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  dined,  his  table 
was  raised  fifteen  steps  above  the  rest  of  the  hall,  and  the  monks 
who  waited  on  him  sung  a  hymn  at  every  fifth  step.    He  sat  alone 
in  the  middle  of  his  table,  and  guests  even  of  the  highest  rank 
were  only  allowed  to  sit  at  the  end«    Their  hospitality  was  vast 
also ;  not  only  were  there  daily  distributions  of  fragments  to  the 
poor  about  the  gates,  but  travellers  and  pilgrims  were  sure  to  find  a 
welcome.    At  St.  Thomas's  of  Canterbury,  as  at  other  monasteries, 
there  was  a  vast  hall  regularly  set  and  attended  every  day.    They  had 
no  difficulty  in  affording  this,  for  their  wealth  was  enormous.    The 
revenue  of  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  estimated  at  ^3500,  or  about 
j£35,000  of  our  money.   And  this  was  not  quite  the  richest  among  them. 
It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  larger  abbeys  much  disorder  reigned 
beyond  what  is  inseparable  from  an  idle  community  with  considerable 
wealth  at  its  command  and  an  exemption  from  the  common  duties 
of  citizenship.    But  in  the  smaller  monasteries,  where  men  of  lower 
rank  and  education  constituted  the  body  of  monks,  and  towards 
which  the  eye  of  the  public  was  not  often  directed,  iniquities  of  the 
vilest  nature  were  rife.    The  proof  of  this  is  indisputable.    Crom- 
well, no  doubt,  employed  coarse  and  eager  instruments,  but  the 
stories  given  of  proved  immorality,  and  of  abbots  and   monks 
surprised  with  the  evidences  of  loose  life  about  them,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  be  doubted,*    Not  only  did  profound  immorality,  but  also 

1  SvofinXh  Sermon  lefore  Edward  VI.  >  Sv/jpprtasion  qf  MonastcrleBt  p.  188. 

s  This  is  amply  proved  by  the  letters  in  Wright's  Suppression  qf  Monasteries,  In  the 
same  monastery  at  Maiden  Bradley,  for  instance,  Leyton  finds  "  An  holy  father  prior, 
and  hath  hut  yj.  ohildren,  and  bnt  one  dowghter  marfede  yet,  of  the  goodes  of  the 
monasterie,  trystyiig  shortly  to  maiy  tlie  resta." 
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profound  ignomnce  find  a  home  in  these  smaller  societies — ^ignorance 
and  immorality  too  which  would  not  be  corrected.  The  Abbot  of 
Warden,  in  Bedfordshire,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
monastry : — ''  Item,  that  whereas  we  by  the  said  injunctions  be 
commanded  to  have  early  lecture  of  divinity,  we  have  none  ;  and 
when  it  is  read  few  or  none  of  the  monks  come  to  it  Item,  I  did 
assign  Thomas  London  to  read  the  divinity  lecture,  and  he  undis- 
creetly  did  read  the  books  of  Eccius  Omelies,  which  books  be  all 
carnal  and  of  a  brutal  understanding.  .  .  .  Item,  forasmuch  as  I  did 
perceive  ignorance  was  a  great  cause  why  these  my  brethren  were 
thus  fiEur  out  of  good  order  and  in  continual  unquietness,  ...  I 
caused  books  of  grammar  to  be  bought  for  each  of  them,  and 
assigned  my  brother  to  instruct  tiiem,  but  there  would  come  none  to 
him  but  one  Bichard  Baldock  and  Thomas  Clement.  Item,  they  be 
in  number  fifteen  brethren,  and  except  three  of  them,  none  under- 
stand nor  know  their  rule,  nor  the  statutes  of  their  religion.''  The 
rest  of  the  letter  describes  a  threatened  assault  upon  himself  for  hia 
attempts  at  reform,  and  instances  of  the  grossest  immorality. 

The  condition  of  the  monasteries  had  been  known  for  years. 
Both  Warham  and  Wolsey  had  inquired  into  them,  and  intended  to 
reform  them.  It  may  have  been  his  knowledge  of  this  plan  of  his 
former  master's  which  suggested  to  Cromwell's  essentially  secular 
mind  the  idea  of  at  once  striking  a  blow  at  the  Church,  removing  a 
real  abuse,  and  replenishing  the  King's  exchequer.  It  is  certain 
that  the  idea  was  acted  upon  very  thoroughly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1535  a  general  visitation  of  monasteries  was 
ordered,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Of  this 
commission  the  most  vigorous  members  appear  to  have  been  Legh 
and  Leyton,  who  went  to  work  at  their  somewhat  disgusting  duties 
as  if  they  found  pleasure  in  them.  There  were  others  who  were 
almost  as  keen  in  the  work.  The  process  of  visitation  was  a  vigor- 
ous and  summary  one.  All  other  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the 
monasteries  were  removed,  and  the  visitors  were  practically  absolute. 
"My  Lord  of  Lincoln  visited  here,"  says  Leyton,  "and  through 
his  diocese  in  these  parts  only  to  prevent  the  King's  visitation  ...  to 
the  derogation  of  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  power  and  prerogative 
metropolitan  given  him  by  the  King's  highness.  If  he  will  so  suffer 
his  power  to  be  contemned  it  is  pity  he  should  have  his  mitre." 
Armed  with  this  authority,  the  commissioners  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  monasteries,  called  the  monks  together,  and  in  many  instances  at 
all  events,  told  all  who  wished  it  they  were  free  to  go.     Such  as  left 
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fche  monasfceiy  were  supplied  with  priests'  dress,  if  thej  were  men,  or 
secular  dresses,  if  women.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  who  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  We  find  Legh 
writing  to  ask  Cromwell : — ''  Also  I  desire  yon  to  send  me  word  what 
shall  be  done  with  these  religions  persons,  which,  kneeling  on  their 
knees,  holding  up  their  hands,  instantly  with  humble  petition  desire 
of  Qod,  the  E^g,  and  you,  to  be  dismissed  from  their  religion,  saying 
they  live  in  it  contrary  to  God's  law  and  their  conscience."^  Again, 
Margaret  Yemon,  an  abbess,  writes  to  ask  ''  what  way  shall  be  best 
for  me  to  take,  seeing  there  shall  be  none  left  here  but  myself  and  this 
poor  niaiden."  *  When  the  monastery  was  thus  cleared  of  its  unwill- 
ing inhabitants,  all  the  rest  were  shut  up.  Such  were  the  injunctions 
given ;  there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  difference  in  practice, 
for  we  find,  among  others,  Legh  complaining  that ''  Mr.  Doctor  Leyton 
hath  not  done  the  same  in  places  where  he  hath  been,  but  licensed 
the  heads  and  masters  to  go  abroad,  which  I  suppose  maketh  the 
brethren  to  grudge  the  more."  This  restriction  was  no  doubt  very 
irksome,  as  was  also  the  closing  up  of  all  private  entrances  to  the 
monasteries,  one  entrance  alone  being  allowed.  When  they  weie 
thus  secured  in  their  houses,  evidence  was  taken  of  all  sorts,  inven- 
tories of  their  property  made,  their  accounts  and  leases  carefully 
examined,  and  their  morality  sifted.  Evidence  of  a  very  poor  kind 
was  accepted,  and  informers  were  no  doubt  plentiful.  Nor  was  this 
all, — the  more  zealous  visitors  at  all  events  set  to  work  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  guilt  of  the  monks,  and  as  experience  strengthened 
this  belief,  no  denial  would  avaiL  At  the  College  of  Newark,  in 
Leicester,  the  monks  would  not  confess — *'  The  abbess  here  is  con- 
federate, we  suppose,  and  nothing  will  confess.  The  abbot  is  an 
honest  man  and  doth  very  well,  but  he  hath  here  the  most  obstinate 
and  £Eu;tious  canons  that  ever  I  knew.**  And  so  Dr.  Leyton  says  he 
will  bring  against  them  specific  charges,  which  he  confesses  he  had 
never  heard  brought  against  any  of  them,  but  confession  of  which  he 
hopes  to  wring  from  them.  If  after  such  examination  much  was  found 
amiss,  whether  gross  immorality  or  gross  mismanagement,  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  common,  the  visitors  had  power  to  compel  surrender 
at  once.*  The  mismanagement  is  curious,  the  living  being  often 
beyond  the  income  of  the  monastery,  and  the  lands  being  let  on 

1  Snip.  Men.  xxxvL  *  Sup.  Mon.,  Letter  xxiL 

*  Thus  in  Kent  the  Commiasloners  report,  "  We  have  been  at  the  monasteries  of  Lay- 
don,  Dover  and  Folkestone,  and  have  taken  a  clear  surrender  of  every  of  the  saiue 
monasteries." 
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ridiculouB  leases.  In  the  Charterhouse,  for  instance,  the  yearly- 
revenue  of  the  house  is  put  at  £642,  Os.  4d.,  and  the  provision  for 
living  as  amounting  to  ;£658,  7s.  4cL  "I  learn  here,"  says  the 
visitor,  "  that  heretofore,  when  all  victual  was  at  a  convenient  price, 
and  also  when  they  were  fewer  persons  in  number  than  they  now  be, 
the  proctor  hath  accounted  for  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  their  rental 
being  but  as  above,  which  costly  feire,  buildings  and  others,  were  then 
borne  by  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  the  city  of  London."  He 
also  complains  that "  to  the  cloistered  door  there  are  no  less  than  four- 
and-twenty  keys  in  four-and-twenty  persons*  hands ;  also  to  the  buttery 
door  there  be  twelve  sundry  keys  in  twelve  men's  hands,  wherein 
seemeth  to  be  small  husbandry."  The  causes  on  which  they  insisted 
on  surrenders  were  sometimes  trivial  enough.  There  is  an  excellent 
letter  from  the  Abbot  of  Faversham,  urging  that  his  age  was  no  valid 
reason  for  surrendering  his  monastery. 

By  February  1636  sufficient  evidence  was  collected,  and  many 
surrenders  and  dissolutions  already  effected.  Here  and  there 
abbeys  were  well  reported  of,  though  scarcely  any  by  either 
Legh  or  Leyton.  Thus  -the  Abbot  and  convent  of  Ramsay  was 
praised.  George  Qiffard  begs  that  Woolstrope  Abbey  may  be  un- 
guppressed.  The  nuns  of  Polesworth  are  declared  pure,  and 
Latimer  entreats  for  the  Priory  of  Great  Malvern.  Enough,  how- 
ever had  been  collected  to  show  that  there  was  really  a  vast  amount 
of  wickedness  in  the  monasteries,  and  the  King  and  Parliament  being 
alike  interested  in  the  matter,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  the 
dissolution  of  all  monasteries  under  two  hundred  a  year  rental, 
excepting  any  which  the  King  might  except ;  their  property,  saving 
the  vested  rights  of  leaseholders,  was  the  King's  absolutely.  The 
monks  who  still  wished  to  keep  their  orders  were  drafted  into  the 
larger  abbeys.  There  was  at  once  a  scramble  for  the  prey.  Abbots 
clamoured  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  exceptions.  Founders,  or 
founders'  kin,  begged  for  their  foundations,  or  that'  the  temporality 
should  be  returned  to  them,  or  that  at  least  they  should  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption.  Needy  courtiers  begged  for  grants  of  the  con- 
fiscated land.  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  scholar  and  a  diplomatist,  begs 
Cromwell  in  cringing  terms  "so  to  bring  me  into  the  King's  moat 
noble  remembrance,  that  of  his  most  bounteous  liberality  it  may 
like  his  highness  to  reward  me  with  some  convenient  portion  of  the 
suppressed  lands."  Humphrey  Stafford  writes,  "  And  if  it  would 
please  your  mastership  to  be  so  good  master  unto  me  as  to  help  me 
to  Warspryng  Priory,  I  were  and  will  be  whilst  I  live  your  bedeman." 
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But  Cromwell  saw  before  him  a  still  larger  prey.  It  did  not  salt 
him  to  proceed  so  arbitrarily  with  the  larger  foundations  as  he  had 
done  with  the  smaller  ones ;  but  their  fate  was  sealed.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years  the  larger  number  of  them  were  frightenedj  or 
cajoled  into  voluntary  surrender.  If  voluntary  surrender  seemed 
impossible,  there  was  nearly  always  sonie  cause  found  to  give  colour 
to  the  deposition  of  the  abbot,  and  his  place  was  occupied  by  some 
one  ready  to  please  the  King  by  immediate  surrender.  The  monks 
of  the  Charterhouse  had  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Crown. 
Thomas  Bedyll,  one  of  the  commissioners,  after  congratulating  Crom* 
well  on  the  death  of  most  of  them,  begs  him  to  have  pity  on  the 
Lord  Prior  of  the  same, ''  which  is  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  was  in  that 
habit  .  .  .  and  now  at  last,  at  mine  exhortation  and  instigation,  con- 
stantly moved  and  finally  persuaded  his  brethren  to  surrender  their 
house,  lands  and  goods  into  the  King's  hands,  and  to  trust  only  to 
his  mercy  and  grace.  I  beseech  you,  my  Lord,  that  the  said  Prior 
may  be  so  entreated  by  your  help  that  he  be  not  sorry  and  repent 
that  he  hath  feared  and  followed  your  sore  words  and  my  gentle  ex- 
hortation made  unto  him  to  surrender  his  said  house."  The  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban's  was'a  most  obstinate  patient :  ''  In  all  communications 
and  motions  made  concerning  any  surrender,  he  showeth  himself  so 
stiff  that,  as  be  saith,  he  would  rather  choose  to  beg  his  bread  all  the 
days  of  his  life  than  consent  to  any  surrender."  Legh  and  Petre,  the 
commissioners,  ask,  therefore,  whether  they  shall  go  on  with  the  pro- 
cess of  deprivation,  ^  for  manifest  dilapidation,  making  of  shifts,  etc., 
which  done,  the  house  will  be  in  such  debt,  that  we  think  no  man 
will  take  the  office  of  abbot  here  upon  him,  except  any  do  it  only 
for  that  purpose  to  surrender  the  same  into  the  King's  hands." 
When  the  surrenders  were  made,  the  houses  were  treated  as  at  once 
belonging  entirely  to  the  Crown.  The  prior  and  the  monks  were 
pensioned,  but  the  pensions  were  very  small,  and  the  dear  profit  to 
the  Crown  great  Thus  the  Abbey  of  St  Andrew's,  Northampton, 
had  an  income  of  about  four  hundred  a  year ;  the  prior's  and  sub- 
prior's  pensions  were  left  "till  the  Lord  Privy  Seal's  pleasure  was 
known  therein."  One  of  the  monks,  aged  thirty-six,  was  given  a 
small  vicarage  in  Northampton,  of  the  yearly  income  of  seven  poimds, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  abbey,  and  happened  to  be  vacant  Four 
above  the  age  of  forty  were  given  four  pounds  a  year  apiece : 
two  about  thirty,  sixly-six  shillings  and  eightpence  each ;  and 
three  younger  than  that,  fifty-three  and  fourpence.  Thirty-five 
pounds,  therefore,  out  of  the  four  hundred  of  income,  covered  all  the 
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penfiions  except  the  prior's  and  sub-prior's.  The  property  belonging 
to  the  abbeys  was  carefully  looked  into  and  made  to  produce  its 
proper  rent.  At  this  same  abbey  of  Northampton  there  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  absurd  way  in  which  it  had  been  before  managed. 
Their  income  had  shrunk  considerably,  but  not  in  this  prior's  time : 
*'  But  surely  his  predecessors  pleasured  much  in  odoriferous  savours 
as  it  should  seem  by  their  converting  the  rents  of  their  monastery, 
that  were  wont  to  be  paid  in  com  and  grain,  into  giUy-flowers  and 
roses."  All  the  wdalth  of  the  property,  relics,  jewels,  etc.,  were  care- 
fully inventoried,  and  in  large  part  sold,  and  the  houses  themselves 
stripped  of  their  lead  and  bells  and  glass,  and  the  very  materials  sold 
to  the  neighbouring  gentry,  the  churcheii  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
being  spared.^  In  1539  an  Act  was  passed,  not  for  dissolving  monas- 
teries— ^that  had  been  done  already — but  for  vesting  their  property  in 
the  King.  The  work  was  then  virtually  finished,  and  the  Parliament, 
which  had  counted  in  its  first  session,  beginning  in  April  1639, 
twenty  abbots  among  its  members,  began  its  second  session  in  April 
1640  with  none.  Two  or  three  abbots  who  remained  obstinate,  such 
as  Beche  of  St  John's,  Colchester,  Coke  of  Beading,  and  Whiting  of 
Qlastonbuiy,  were  entangled  in  changes  of  treason  and  beheaded. 
While  the  Bevolution  was  thus  proceeding  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  classes  of  society,  the  outward  appearance  of  England 
appearaaoa  of  did  not  change  much.  Visitors,  both  in  Henry  YIL's 
England.  ,  reign  and  in  Elizabeth's,  mention  the  abundance  of 
pasturage,  the  comparative  paucity  of  agriculture,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  open  coimtry  stocked  with  game.  '^  Agriculture  is  not 
practised  in  this  island  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  This  negligence  is,  however,  atoned  for  by  an  im- 
mense profusion  of  every  comestible  animal,  such  as  stags,  goats,  Mlow- 
deer,  h^s,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  an  infinity  of  oxen,  which  have  much 
larger  horns  than  ours,  which  proves  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  as 
horns  cannot  bear  excessive  cold.  .  .  .  Common  fowls,  pea-fowls, 
partridges,  pheasants,  and  other  small  birds,  aboimd  here  above 
measure."*  The  roads  were  set  deep  between  hedges,  and  Berlin 
tells  us  how  there  were  steps  up  from  the  deep  roads  to  the  fields 
above  through  the  hedges.  The  houses  of  the  common  people  were 
mostly  mud  hovels,  but  we  are  told  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  people  in 
them  fared  like  kings.  The  thinness  of  the  population  was  remark- 
able.   The  wars  at  home  and  abroad  of  the  last  century  had  made 

1  See  Scudamore's  accounts  in  the  iSifppreMfon  0/  UonaiAeriez, 
*  ItiaXvam,  BelcUion. 
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great  havoc  among  the  people ;  disastrous  sweeping  diseases,  bred 
probably  in  part  by  uncleanness,  had  still  further  thinned  theuL 
Such  as  there  were  dwelt  in  very  scattered  hamlets,  one  of  the 
changes  of  the  period  being  the  rise  of  large  villages  and  small  towns. 
The  decay  of  towns  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  met  with 
in  the  Statute-Book ;  though  this  was  partly  caused,  perhaps,  by  the 
general  smallness  of  the  population,  and  by  unskilful  legislation  with 
regard  to  trade,  it  depended  more  upon  the  fact  that  the  mercantile 
proprietors  began  to  attract  labourers  around  their  own  dwellings. 
The  rules  of  the  guilds  and  corporations  were  very  oppressive,  and 
workmen  sought  refuge  from  them  in  the  villages.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing Act  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  interdicts 
under  penalties  manufacture  in  hamlets  and  villages,  '^  because  per- 
sons inhabiting  them  both  farmed  lands  and  occupied  the  mysteries 
of  cloth-making,  weaving,"  etc.  The  efforts  of  the  great  towns  to 
retain  their  monopolies  were  vigorous.  There  are  many  statutes 
restricting  places  where  certain  trades  may  be  carried  on.  The 
whole  system  of  trade  was  indeed  one  of  restriction.  Again  and 
again  were  prices  fixed ;  rules  were  made  insisting  upon  the  autho- 
rized examination  and  marking  of  goods  to  secure  their  purity.  The 
number  of  apprentices  was  limited.  The  jealousy  of  foreigners  was 
BO  great  that  in  some  of  the  national  branches  of  trade  no  foreign 
apprentices  were  admitted.^  The  frequent  repetition  of  such  statutes 
marks  their  futility ;  in  fact  here,  too,  change  from  the  medisDval  to 
the  modem  state  was  being  effected,  and  the  primary  laws  of  compe- 
tition and  of  supply  and  demand  were  forcing  themselves  into 
notice. 

But  if  other  large  cities  decayed,  London  continually  grew.  Its 
wealth  and  splendour  are  admitted  on  all  hands.  "  In  one  single 
street,  named  the  Strand,  leading  to  St.  Paul's,  there  are  fifty-two 
goldsmiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels,  great  and  small, 
that  in  all  the  shops  in  Milan,  Rome,  Venice  and  Florence  put 
together,  I  do  not  think  there  are  to  be  found  so  many  or  of  the 
magnificence  to  be  seen  in  London.*'*  The  streets  were,  it  is  true, 
buUt  chiefly  of  timber,  or  at  best  of  brick,  and  the  paving  was 
intrusted  to  the  individual  care  of  each  householder ;  but  the  City 
abounded  with  every  article  of  luxury  as  well  as  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  while  through  it  ran  the  clear,  beautiful  Thames,  "in  which  it 
was  truly  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold  one  or  two  thousand  tame  swans 

1  The  pewteren,  for  instanoe.  *  ItaHian  RdcUion. 
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swimmiug."^  No  doubt  much  impurity  must  have  found  its  way 
into  the  river,  but  the  art  of  draining  was  not  as  yet  well  developed, 
and  "  crows  and  ravens  croaked  at  pleasure  in  the  streets,  no  man 
regarding  the  omen."  There  was  even  a  penalty  for  destroying 
them,  for  they  were  the  scavengers,  and  kept  the  streets  of  the  town 
free  &om  filth.  For  the  same  reason  kites  were  tolerated,  ^  which 
were  so  tame  that  they  would  take  from  the  children's  hands  bread 
smeared  with  butter,  Flemish  fashion,  which  their  mothers  gave 
them."  The  common  houses  in  London  were  gable-ended  wooden 
edifices,  each  storey  jutting  over  the  one  beneath  it.  The  lighting 
was  not  particularly  good.  Lanterns  were  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Bow 
steeple  that  people  might  find  their  way  with  greater  security. 

Building  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  rich  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YllL  Wolsey  was  lavish  in  his  expenditure  on  this 
point,  indeed  dangerously  so  for  his  own  safety,  during  his  retirement 
at  York ;  extravagance  is  one  of  the  charges  against  him.  Hampton 
Court  he  built  and  gave  to  the  King.  His  palace  of  York  Place, 
afterwards  Whitehall,  was  magnificent  Somerset  was  also  a  great 
builder,  and,  as  has  been  said,  spared  not  even  churches  to  supply 
him  with  room  and  material  for  Ids  new  palace. 

In  such  houses  as  these  there  was  a  great  display  of  splendour, 
especially  in  times  of  festivity.  Sumptuous  masks,  strange  dress- 
ings-up,  which  appear  to  us  almost  childish,  and  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  very  dull,  were  the  delight  of  the  time.  The  same 
sort  of  amusement  was  carried  on  out  of  doors.  Eling  Henry  and 
his  wife  used  to  go  Maying.  The  King  and  his  archers  would  be  up 
betimes,  and  dressed  in  Lincoln  green,  go  into  the  woods  of  Green- 
wich. The  Queen  and  her  maidens,  in  some  rich  and  peculiar  dress, 
would  ride  out  later  in  the  day  and  be  captured  by  the  gaUaat  out- 
laws, who  feasted  them  nobly  in  sham  fortresses  of  btishes.  In  less 
distinguished  society  amusements  were  of  a  somewhat  more  solid 
description.  Then,  as  now,  Englishmen  could  do  nothing  without 
eating.  Their  meals  were  large  and  heavy,  and  usually,  if  they  had 
friends  with  them,  taken  at  taverns.  Of  wine  they  drank  but  little,  but 
they  were  very  fond  of  beer,  and  although  silent  at  their  meals, 
found  time  frequently  to  pledge  their  guests.    At  Court  there  was 

great  rage  for  gambling ;  the  largest  disbursements,  .with  the 
exception  of  those  for  jewels,  in  Henry  YllL's  Household  Book  arc 
for  gambling  debts.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  taste  for  not 
the  highest  company ;  Domingo,  the  black,  and  the  gentlemen  and 

^  Italian  RttaHvik. 
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grooms  of  bis  chamber  were  his  constant  associates.  Games  of  chance 
were  well  liked,  too,  by  the  commonalty,  though  the  King  seems  to 
have  thought  them  a  royal  monopoly,  as  they  are  frequently  for- 
bidden by  statute  and  proclamation.  They  were,  however,  chiefly 
combined  with  manly  exercise,  consisting  of  tennis,  bowls,  and  games 
of  that  sort.  In  opposition  to  these  the  lovers  of  old-fashion  were 
always  vaunting  archery  and  martial  exercises ;  nor,  perhaps,  were 
they  very  wrong ;  for,  though  crimes  of  imposture  and  fraud  were 
much  upon  the  increase,  and  went  on  increasing,  crimes  of  violence, 
as  we  have  stated,  were  very  common,  and  the  ploughman  still 
ploughed  with  his  sword  01  bow  and  buckler  lying  in  the  comer  of 
the  tield. 
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ELIZABETH  was  at  Hatfield  when  the  news  of  the  Queen's 
death  was  brought  to  her.    Thither,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
BUzabefh  *   mimber   of    peers  and  gentlemen  collected  to  ac- 

TCceiveiChe  knowledge  and  congratulate  her.  She  had  already 
Mary'i  death,  been  proclaimed  in  London  with  the  unanimous  con- 
Hov.  i7,i5M.      ggj^ij   Qf  Lords   and  Commons,  for   Parliament    was 

sitting  at  the  time,  although  dissolved  by  the  late  Queen's 
demise.  After  the  Queen  had  received  the  Council  at  Hatfield,  and 
had  implied  that  no  great  change  was  in  prospect,  Cecil,  who  had 
aU  along  acted  as  her  adviser,  and  had  already  taken  steps  to  secure 
Appointi  Cecil  ^^r  quiet  accession,  took  the  oaths  as  Secretary.  She 
Secretary.  addressed  him  with  solemn  words  of   confidence : — 

"This  judgment  I  have  of  you,'*  she  said,  "that  you  will  not  be 
corrupted  with  any  manner  of  gifts,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  the  State,  and  that  without  respect  to  my  private  will  you  will 
give  me  that  counsel  which  you  think  best."  Her  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.    Never  had  prince  a  more  devoted  minister,  or  one 
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more  leady  to  give  all  for  the  least  possible  return,  and  never  has 
princess  wanted  a  devoted  adviser  more. 

The  last  reign  had  done  nothing  towards  raising  England  to  that 
independent^  position  among  European  nations  which  it  saiigiou  uui 
had  lost  under  the  reckless  and  fatal  government  of  iTSSVSST 
NortJmmberland.     It  was  held  abroad  as  necessary  under  the  diia- 
that  the  country  should  be  protected  by  one  or  other  of  S!l^^!^^ftb» 
the  great  rivals,  and  add  its  weight  and  influence  to  ••»*^- 
that  of  its  protector.    It  was  still  regarded  as  the  prize  and  prey  of 
the  strongest  and  most  skilful  player.    The  task  which  Elizabeth 
and  Cedl  set  themselves  was  to  pick  their  way  so  nicely  amid  the 
various  dangers  that  beset  them,  to  play  off  so  skilfully  tiie  jealousy 
of  the  great  powers,  that  England,  contradicting  all  expectations, 
might  in  time  find  itself  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.    The  great- 
ness of  the  Queen  and  her  minister  in  the  first  part  of  her  reign  is 
marked  by  this,  that  a  plan  apparently  so  desperate  was  successful. 
To  this  object  the  Queen  added  another,  in  which  she  probably 
sympathized  with  by  fiEtr  the  larger  part  of  the  nation.    She  was 
desirous  to  be  free  from  Bome.    Cecil,  with  far  broader  views  and 
deeper  insight  into  the  necessities  of  the  future,  went  much  further, 
and  desired  the  restitution  of  Protestantism.     It  was  this  double 
object  which,  though  it  seemed  at  first  the  great  danger  of  the  reign, 
and  though  it  really  gave  to  the  whole  of  it  a  character  of  trouble 
and  indecision,  enabled  the  Queen  and  Cecil  to  attain  ultimate 
success.    Had  there  been  no  obstacle  to  the  friendship  with  Spain 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  Elizabeth  would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  under  its  influence  ;  for  Philip  had  been  her  friend  throughout 
her  most  difficult  times^  and,  unable  to  secure  any  footing  for  himself 
in  England,  was  ready  to  accept  his  sister-in-law  as  his  representative, 
nay,  even  offered  to  draw  tighter  the  bond  which  connected  them,  and 
to  marry  her.    Had  these  overtures  been  accepted,  England  must  have 
bidden  fjuewell  to  all  hope  of  an  independent  position  ^^^^  ^  ^ 
in  Europe ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  steps  towards  )^?^  ^' 
Protestantism  which  were  taken  immediately  on  her  ac-  »«tirMn  itwc* 
cession,  it  is  probable  that  this  natural  Mendahip  would  *^  ^'^^^ 
have  resulted.    These  steps  however  were  so  opposed  to  the  feelings 
o{  Philip,  that  they  compelled  him  to  hold  somewhat  aloof,  although 
his  interest  in  keeping  England  from  France  was  too  strong  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  his  general  support  &om  the  Queen.    Besting  upon 
this  support,  and  strong  in  the  persuasion  that  nothing  but  very 
violent  measures  would  induce  Philip  to  withdraw  it,  Cecil  and  the 
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Qaeen  eotild  venture  some  distance  along  the  road  to  Frotestantismy 
and  could  bid  defiance  to  the  immediate  danger  which  was  threatening 
them  from  France.  On  this  side  the  Queen's  position  was  most 
^pjjj^j^j^j^  perilous.  The  Spanish  support  of  the  Protestant  Queen 
ducv  fron  inclined  the  fervid  Roman  Catholics  to  look  for  assistance 
^**^^  from  the  French  ;  nor,  though  throughout  the  last  reign 

it  had  been  constantly  friendly  to  ISizabeth,  had  this  Court  any  objec- 
tion to  enact  the  part  of  protector  to  the  Catholics.  The  heir  of  the 
Scotch  branch  of  the  royal  family — Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  who  was 
recognized  by  many  Catholics  as  the  rightful  Queen,  and  by  many 
more  as  having  a  rightful  claim  to  the  succession — had  maiiied  the 
Dauphin  Francis,  and  this  match  had  excited  the  hope  that  Scotland, 
England  and  France  might  one  day  be  joined  under  one  crpwn,  and 
that  this  powerful  united  kingdom,  cleaving  asunder  Spain  from  its 
great  mercantile  dependency  tiie  Netherlands,  might  assume  a  para- 
mount ascendancy  in  Europe.  It  was  by  the  skilful  management  of 
the  jealousy  thus  aroused  between  the  two  possible  supporters  of  the 
Catholics  of  England,  that  Cecil  was  enabled  to  continue  in  an 
independent  and  Protestant  career,  till  events  in  France  removed  all 
danger  &om  thence.  England  then  found  itself  strong  enough  to 
follow  the  course  which  European  events  had  been  gradually  forcing 
upon  it,  to  let  the  discontented  Catholics  fall  back  upon  Spain  as  their 
natural  support,  to  break  with  that  country,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
united  Catholics  of  Europe. 

To  pursue  with  success  such  a  course,  where  every  step  was  beset 
^^^^^  ^  with  twofold  difficulties,  and  watched  by  the  j  ealous  eyes 
EiiBftb«tii'i  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  Continent,  required  a 
"**'****"*'  firmness  of  purpose,  an  adroitness  in  the  employment 

of  means,  and  a  power  of  dissimulation  such  as  belonged  to  few 
statesmen.  These  qualities  were  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  by 
Cecil,  and  by  Walsingham,  who  upon  Cecil's  appointment  as  Treasurer 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Cecil  had  also  a  wonderful  power  of  clearly 
comprehending  the  state  of  aifairs  at  any  given  moment,  an  almost 
pedantically  methodical  habit  of  balanciug  the  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage  of  any  line  of  action,  and,  what  was  most  important  in  his 
situation,  a  power  of  tolerating  and  pleasing  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  capricious  women  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

Elizabeth  was  gifted  with  an  excellent  intellect,  which  she  had 
»«eidi«ritiet  of  cultivated  carefully.  She  spoke  several  languages 
tiM  QoMD.  fluently,  had  read  a  certain  quantity  of  the  classics,  and 
«"aB  ready  with  such  repartee  as  might  well  pass  for  wit  in  a  Queen. 
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Not  was  her  intellect  superficial ;  she  had.  a  Very  deai  infidght  into 
the  state  of  afEiairs  around  her.  But  she  had  two  peculiarities  which 
rendered  her  most  difficult  to  deal  witL  She  had  a  rooted  dislike  to 
making  up  her  mind,  and  this  defect  she  tried  to  cany  ofif,  or  even 
turn  to  advantage,  by  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which  ^e  tendencies 
of  the  age  rendered  only  too  common.  Craft  and  intrigue  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  public  life  of  the  time.  Of  these  Elizabeth  had 
a  large  share,  and  was  able  to  cover  her  vacillation  by  constant 
waiting  upon  the  chances  of  the  future,  and  by  a  double-faced  line  of 
action,  supported  by  a  perfect  disregard  for  truth.  Her  own  ministers 
could  never  be  sure  that  she  was  not  betraying  them.  No  foreign 
powers  to  whom  she  had  promised  assistance  could  be  sure  that  she 
would  not  refuse  to  recognize  her  promises  when  the  time  arrived, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  Cecil  could  keep  her  in  the  desired  path 
was  by  suddenly  engaging  her  in  some  measure  from  which  she 
could  not  withdraw.  Added  to  this  constitutional  vaciUatioD,  she 
possessed  two  quite  different  sides  to  her  character.  She  was  at  once 
a  prudent  and  intriguing  Queen,  and  a  vain  coquettish  woman.  She 
was  thus  always  expecting  from  those  who  approached  her  profound 
respect  and  admiration,  and  traded  on  the  immunities  of  her  sex  so 
fEir  as  to  require  great  sacrifices  to  be  made  for  her.  She  would  thus 
commission  her  commanders  and  diplomatists  to  follow  a  certain 
course  of  action,  but  expect  them,  if  the  expedition  failed  or  the 
intrigue  was  discovered,  to  exonerate  her  &om  all  blame,  and  to  assert 
that  they  had  acted  on  their  own  authority.  Worse  than  this, 
although  in  the  main  she  sought  the  good  of  her  country  and  followed 
the  advice,  if  judiciously  administered,  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  she 
was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  second  circle  of  favourite  courtiers, 
on  whom  she  lavished  all  the  lucrative  places  and  monopolies 
which  she  had  at  her  disposal,  and  whose  influence,  exerted  for 
selfish  and  unpatriotic  ends,  increased  her  own  constitutional  tendency 
towards  double-deaLuo^g.  They  were,  it  is  true,  ia  nearly  every  case 
men  of  ability,  but  retained  their  position  by  flattery  and  courtier-like 
arts,  and  were  allowed  to  take  liberties  which  in  some  instances 
threatened  seriously  to  compromise  her  character.  The  Queen's 
purely  feminine  and  coquettish  side  rendered  it  also  very  difficult  to 
know  what  she  would  be  inclined  to  do  when  suitors  came  about  her; 
and  as  mu«h  of  the  politics  of  the  day  depended  upon  her  marriage, 
there  was  always  this  difficult  element  to  take  into  consideration. 

It  was  this  wayward,    capricious,   vacillating,   intriguing,   but 
withal  high-intentioned  woman  that  Cecil,  and  those  who  thought 
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like  him,  had  to  guide.  They  were  by  no  meaoB  always  socceaB- 
fuL  The  time  arrived  when  a  straightforwazd  adoption  of 
Protestant  interests  appeared  to  them  the  only  hononiable  and 
politic  course.  But  although,  in  the  long  run,  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  EUzabeth  into  the  championship  of  European  Protestantism, 
they  were  constantly  thwarted  by  her  irresolution  and  determined 
preference  for  double-dealing. 

Two  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  for  solution — ^reli- 
gion, and  the  cessation  of  the  late  disastrous  war.  Spanish  states- 
men and  the  larger  number  of  Englishmen  thought  that  the  Queen 
would  be  obliged  to  act  as  the  creature  of  Philip  or  be  crushed 
between  the  power  of  Spain  and  France.  It  was  not  certain  whether 
andoAi  6tub-  a  change  of  religion  was  possible  in  the  face  of  such  a 
^J^^J^  necessity.  But  Cecil  rightly  appreciated  the  popular 
chodi.  feeling.    He  knew  he  could  rely  upon  the  middle  class 

of  England  for  support  in  Protestant  measures,  and  felt  certain  that 
the  nobility  would  not  ffdl  him  in  measures  leading  to  national 
independence.  Till  Parliament  could  be  called,  however — and  it 
was  to  meet  in  the  middle  of  January  1669 — ^there  was  an  anxious 
time.  Nothing  could  have  been  at  once  more  cautious  and  more  deter- 
mined than  the  steps  which  were  taken.  A  few  of  Mary's  most  intimate 
counsellors  seem  to  have  left  the  Council,  but  many  of  them  were  re- 
tained, while  a  few  trusty  partisans  of  tiie  Protestant  religion  were 
added,  including  Eussell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  Parr,  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, Francis  Knowles,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Chancellor.  The 
Liturgy  was  so  far  altered  that  certain  parts  of  it,  including  the  Gk)spel 
and  Epistle  and  the  Creed,  were  allowed  to  be  read  in  English,  as  in 
Henry  YIlL's  reign,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Host  at  Mass  was  forbid- 
den. But  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Ultra-Protes- 
tants to  forestall  their  triumph  was  sharply  checked,  and  unlicensed 
preaching  strictly  forbidden.  But  in  secret,  a  committee  of  divines, 
with  the  knowledge  only  of  Cecil  and  two  or  three  devoted  counsellors, 
were  revising  and  correcting  the  English  Liturgy  of  Edward  YI., 
ready  for  the  approaching  Parliament. 

Even  such  slight  measures  as  were  taken  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  Spanish  minister,  who  thought  the  Queen  was  running  head- 
long to  destruction,  especially  when,  early  in  1669,  Philip  instructed 
him  to  propose  formally  for  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected.  It  was  plain  to  Cecil  that,  happen  what  would,  for  the 
present  at  all  events  Philip  must  stand  by  England.  Churchmen, 
however,  shared  so  certainly  in  the  belief  of  the  approaching  failure 
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of  the  Queen,  that  nearly  all  the  Bishops  ventured  to  lefose  to  crown 
her.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Oglethorpe  of  Carlisle. 

On  the  25th  of  January  1669,  Parliament  met.  Cecil  had  not 
reckoned  too  much  on  its  Protestant  character.  No  doubt,  as  was 
usual,  it  was  in  some  degree  a  packed  Parliament.  It  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  active  measures.  The  first-fruits,  which  Mary  had  resigned, 
were  restored  to  the  Crown,  and  the  necessary  subsidies  granted. 
The  Lower  House,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  then  had  an  audience  with 
the  Queen  to  entreat  her  to  many.  It  seemed  to  everybody  the  one 
necessaiy  thing.  Had  she  died,  it  was  almost  certain  that  Henry  of 
France  would  make  good  the  claim  of  his  daughter-in-law  Maiy, 
and  England  would  be  annexed  to  France.  They  mentioned  no 
particular  suitor,  for  which  she  thanked  them,  while  on  the  general 
question  she  replied  in  an  ambiguous  answer,  saying  that  the  king- 
dom was  her  husband,  and  that  she  hoped  to  die  a  Virgin  Queen, 
but  that  if  she  married  she  would  choose  a  husband  who  would  be 
as  careful  of  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  she  was  herseUl  The 
Commons  seem  to  have  regarded  this  as  a  faBivourable  answer,  and  as 
implying  that  she  would  marry  a  subject  They  then  proceeded  with 
their  religious  reform.  A  Supremacy  Act  was  at  once  brought  for- 
ward, by  which  the  Queen  was  declared  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  .of  the  Papal  See  was  done  away. 
But  at  first  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  into  it 
any  change  of  dogma.  The  clergy  had  declared  against  all  change, 
and  it  was  thought  decent  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the  matter. 
This  was  carried  on  before  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  new  Lord  Keeper, 
Cecil's  brother-in-law,  who  was  j^ppointed  Moderator.  The  arrange- 
ments made  told  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  and,  on 
the  Catholic  champions  refusing  to  continue  the  argument  unless 
these  arrangements  were  changed,  they  were  declared  vanquished, 
two  of  them  committed  to  prison,  and  the  rest  ordered  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  Court.  Unopposed  by  them,  the  statute  at  length 
passed^  declaring  the  Queen  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  repealing 
the  Acts  of  the  late  reign  which  had  revived  the  statutes  against 
heresies,^  and  giving  the  Queen  power  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  Act, 
it  was  ordered  that  an  oath  to  accept  it  would  be  offered  to  all 
ecclesiastical  persons,  all  temporal  judges  and  officers,  and  any  one 
receiving  money  of  the  Queen.  At  the  same  time  it  was  made 
punishable  to  uphold  by  express  word,  deed  or  writing,  any  foreign 
authority  in  the  country. 

1  1 4(  S  FMUp  and  Moiy,  e.  1I 
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The  next  measure  was  the  refonn  of  the  Liturgy.  The  Prayer 
Book  which  had  been  prepared  in  secret  was  produced  and  accepted, 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  ordered  that  it  should  be  used  in  every 
church,  and  that  all  persons  inhabiting  the  realm  should  attend 
church  under  a  shilling  fine.  The  work  of  the  last  rdgn  was  thus 
undone,  and  England  was  again  and  for  ever  disunited  from  the 
Boman  Church. 

The  Queen's  courage  in  refusing  Philip,  and  in  pursuing  this  line 
fmm  with  0^  policy  so  distasteful  to  him,  is  the  more  obvious  when 
ftuM,  Md  ^e  remember  that  during  the  same  time  she  was  engaged 
cmm»-  in  negotiations  in  which  her  chief  reliance  was  on 

omtartda.  Spanish  support  If  Spain  did  not  stand  her  friend,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Calais.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year,  Philip  and  Henry  II.,  after  a  fruitless 
campaign,  had  both  expressed  willingness  to  come  to  terms,  and 
commissioners  had  met  at  Cercamp  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  their  respective  dominions  ^  led  them  both  to 
observe  that  a  common  danger  was  threatening  them,  and  that  all 
their  efforts  would  be  wanted  to  suppress  the  rising  Protestants. 
But  although  thus  pacifically  disposed,  Philip  stood  honourably  by 
his  allies,  and  there  was  every  chance  of  a  final  breach  in  the 
negotiations  if  Calais  was  not  restored.  In  fact  the  Spaniards  saw 
plainly  that  it  was  much  for  their  interest  that  that  fortress  should 
be  held  by  the  English  as  a  check  upon  France  in  the  direction  of  the 
Netherlands.  Henry  II.,  under  these  circumstances,  opened  a  private 
negotiation  with  Elizabeth,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Protestant  and 
anti-Quise  party  in  his  Court.  He  wished  the  n^otiaticns  to  be 
carried  on  in  some  private  village.  This  Elizabeth  refused,  and 
insisted  upon  the  treaty  being  publicly  made,  but  did  not  hide  from 
Philip  that  she  intended  for  her  own  safety  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  This  peace  was  concluded  on  the  2nd  of  April ;  Calais  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  France,  to  be  restored  in  eight  years,  provided 
the  other  articles  of  the  peace  were  kept ;  if  it  was  not  restored, 
France  was  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  the  English 
claim  to  the  throne  to  continue  good ;  if  the  English  attacked  either 
France  or  Scotland,  the  treaty  was  void. 

Freed  from  his  difficulties  with  the  English,  Philip  could  conclude 
his  peace  with  France,  which  was  to  be  strengthened  by  a  marriage 

^  In  1657  penecutions  had  already  began  bi  France,  and  after  the  breaking-ap  of  one 
Assembly  in  the  Rue  81  Jaoqnes,  had  toached  the  nobles,  while  in  1558  public  assem- 
bliea  of  ftve  or  six  thousand  bad  met  in  the  Fris-attx-Glercs. 
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between  himself  and  the  French  Frincess  Elizabeth.    The  treaty, 
one  of  the  avowed  objects  of  which  was  the  suppression  ^^^  ^ 
of  Protestantism,  is  called  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cam-  HAnryZL 
br^sis.    At  the  festivities  attending  the  marriage,  Henry      ^    ' 
II.  was  MUed  by  Montgomery,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
was  tilting.    His  death  put  upon  the  throne  Francis  II.,  weak  both 
in  body  and  mind ;  and  party  questions  in  France  preventing  any 
rapid  action,  postponed  the  steps  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
taken  in  favour  of  Mary  the  Scotch  Princess,  now  Queen  of  France. 

Before  this,  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  had  been  tendered  to  the  clergy. 
All  the  Bishops  but  two  had  declined  to  accept  it  and  been  driven 
from  their  sees,  which  were  given  to  the  most  learned  of  the  Protes- 
tant divines  which  could  be  found — Matthew  Parker  being  selected 
as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  lesser  clergy  had  a«ii«na  aoeept- 
been  less  scrupulous ;  only  about  eighty  are  said  to  have  SJS  of**** 
been  displaced.  So  England  was  still  full  of  an  in-  svpreuMj. 
fluential  class  who  were  secret  enemies  to  the  Government 

Elizabeth  had  thus  far  carried  her  point  successfully.  Thanks  to 
the  jealousy  of  France,  she  had  freed  herself  from  Spain  without 
losing  its  support,  while  the  change  of  religion  in  England  had 
been  carried  out  without  difficulty.  For  some  time  to  come  it  was 
France  and  French  influence  which  was  to  be  her  great  enemy. 
This  she  was  now  ready  to  meet.  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  in 
Scotland.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe  somewhat  closely  the 
political  condition  of  that  country. 

From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  aU  hopes  of  a  Mendly 
arrangement  with  Scotland  had  been  at  an  end,  and  the  Bt>tn  of  anun 
Scotch,  in  their  anger  against  England,  turned  to  their  ^  B<«tiaad. 
old  alliance  with  France.    In  1550  a  peace  was  made  between  England 
and  France  in  which  Scotland  was  included,  and  the  bitter  war  which 
had  been  raging  ceased.    The  French  influence  was  now  completely 
paramoimt,  the  young  Queen  was  in  France  and  contracted  with  the 
Dauphin,  and  in  the  year  1554  Arran  was  persuaded  to  resign  the 
regency  and  his  son's  claim  to  the  Queen's  hand,  and  Mary   of 
Lorraine,  the  Queen-Dowager,  became  Begent    Arran  was  rewarded 
for  his  compliance  with  the  Duchy  of  Chatelherault    Unable  to 
comprehend  the  government  of  a  constitutional  countiy,  Bcgmicy  of 
the  Begent  relied  much  on  Frenchmen,  and  tried  to  >««yof  g«im. 
establish  fortresses  garrisoned  by  French  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
country.    She  attempted  also  to  establish  a  body-guard  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  standing  army.    All  these  steps  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
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Scotch^  and  tended  to  make  them  liate  the  French  ad  much  as  they 
had  formerly  hated  the  English*  This  feeling  was  further  strei^th- 
ened  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dauphin,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  April  1558,  with  secret  arrangements  that  Scotland  should 
become  in  reality  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Yalois.  Little  more 
than  a  year  completed  this  work,  for  on  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
(July  1559)  the  Dauphin  became  King  of  France  under  the  tide  of 
Francis  II.,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  Queen. 

The  nobles,  to  whom  the  power  of  France  had  become  an  object  of 
dread,  found  support  in  the  growing  power  of  the  Eeformation.  A 
Biseoftha  United  Opposition  was  formed.  The  party  opposed  to 
Lords  of  the  the  French  and  the  eager  Reformers  made  common 
oongregattoa.      ^Ja^gg^     \^  December  1557  a  document   was   issued 

known  as  the  First  Coyenant,^and  the  leaders  of  the  organization  took 
the  title  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  An  act  of  religious 
persecution  brought  matters  to  extremities.  Walter  Mill,  an  old  man 
of  eighty,  was  burned,  and  the  Protestant  party  was  roused  to  fury. 
The  Regent  at  first  temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  give  way  to 
them,  but  instructions  from  her  brothers  of  the  House  of  Guise,*  now 
rapidly  rising  to  the  chief  authority  in  France,  decided  her  hence- 
forward to  oppose  the  Reformation  with  ajl  her  power.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  of  1559,  she  issued  a 
summons  to  the  preachers  of  Perth  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,  for  having  there  introduced  the  Reformation,  and  read 


1  See  note,  page  584.  a  Ben6  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraino. 
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the  service  from  Edwaid  YI/s  Prayer  Book.  The  preachers  did  not 
appear^  and  were  outlawed ;  probably  they  offered  to 
appear^  but  with  so  large  a  multitude  behind  them  that  ^  *"^ 
the  Begent  refused  to  see  them.  There  was  at  aU  events  a  meetmg 
assembled,  at  Perth^  and  there  John  Knox,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
France,  preached  a  stirring  sermon.  A  riot  was  the  consequence, 
in  which  some  religious  houses  were  sacked.  This  was  the  work  of 
rioters  and  not  of  Befonners,  and  the  nobility,  even  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation,  could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Begent  to  suppress  the  riot* 
Argyle,  Lord  James  Stuart,  Lord  Semple,  and  other  Protestant 
leaders,  advanced  against  Perth.  A  compromise  was  there  effected, 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  no  French  troops  should  enter  the  dty. 
The  Begent  evaded  these  stipulations,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion who  had  sided  with  her  took  the  opportunity  of  joining  their  old 
friends.  The  Lords  of  the  Congregation  took  up  arms ;  St.  Andrews 
was  taken,  Fifeshire  cleared  of  the  French,  and  on  the  29th  of  June 
Edinburgh  was  occupied.  It  was  certain  that  assistance  would  come 
from  France  to  the  Begent,  and  for  their  own  safety  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  were  obliged  to  seek  the  help  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  thus  that  Scotland  becomes  of  vital  importance  to  English 
affairs,  as  affording  the  ground  on  which  the  interests  of  England  and 
France  came  into  immediate  contact  An  alliance  with  the  Scotch 
malcontents  was  in  the  last  degree  necessary  to  England,  ney  uk  iieip 
Elizabeth  had  of  her  own  accord  severed  herself  from  ^"^  sngtaad. 
Spanish  support  The  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis  had  even  formed 
a  temporary  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  It  was  generally 
expected  that  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  would 
be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  England  froi)[i  that  country,  and  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  Mary  backed  by  the  whole  power  of  Fiance. 
The  knowledge  of  this  scheme  gave  significance  to  the  otherwise 
trifling  point  that  the  arms  of  England  were  habitually  quartered 
with  those  of  France  in  all  the  heraldic  decorations  of  the  French 
Court.  But  desirable  though  the  alliance  was,  there  were  obstacles 
in  the  way.  Elizabeth  hated  Enox  for  a  book  he  had  written  against 
the  ^'Begiment  of  Women,"  and  moreover  felt  it  so  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  possession  of  the  Crown  by  every  available  principle, 
that  she  was  very  unwilling  to  give  public  countenance  to  rebels  who 
were  calling  the  Divine  right  of  kings  in  question.  Her  Protestant 
advisers  eagerly  pressed  her  to  waive  her  objections,  and  suggested 
as  a  means  of  removing  her  scruples  that  Arran  should  lay  claim  to 
the  Scottish  throne.    With  him  no  longer  a  rebel,  but  a  pretender 
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with  some  show  of  right,  it  might  be  possible  to  treat  They  even 
thought  it  possible  that  Elizabeth  might  many  him,  and  with  that 
object  he  came  to  England.  She  p'/obably  saw  the  folly  and  insanity 
of  his  character,  and  would  hear  no  more  of  such  a  matcL 

While  Elizabeth  was  hesitating,  the  Regent  was  fortifying  Leith, 
which  she  made  so  strong,  that  although  the  English  Queen  at  last 
made  a  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  with  the  discontented 
nobles,  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  '^  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,"  and  although  in  pursuance  of  this  treaty  an 
English  army  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  siege,  the  French  garrison  were 
enabled  to  repel  all  attacks,  till  a  pacification  was  arranged  between 
Cecil  and  Boyal  Commissioners  with  France,  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh.  This  was  concluded  early  in  July.  In  June  the  Regent 
^^^    ^  had'died.    By  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  army 

BdiainDih.  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  Scotland,  the  government 
^^^'  during  the  Queen's  absence  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 

council  of  twelve  noblemen,  the  nominees  partly  of  the  Queen,  partly 
of  the  Estates,  religious  matters  were  to  be  settled  in  Parli^ent, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  obnoxious  coat  of  arms  should  no 
longer  be  used.  Queen  Mary  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  in  spite  of 
which  the  Estates  assembled  at  the  appointed  time  and 
I!!teu££d^  accepted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  the  formula  of 
A  *  ^^Sm  ^®  Genevan  Church,  repealing  all  Acts  which  authorized 
any  other  form  of  worship,  and  abjuring  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  The  celebration  of  the  Mass  was  rendered  a  capital 
offence  if  repeated  three  times.  Protestantism  thus  became  the 
national  religion. 

It  was  pretty  certain  that  such  measures  would  not  be  sanctioned 
in  France,  where  the  Guises  were  now  paramount.  The  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  a  plan  matured  by  the  Protestants  for  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  King,  had  been  thwarted  by  their  vigUance, 
and  a  series  of  ruthless  executions  was  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
Huguenot  party.  These  vindictive  punishments  were  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  the  King ;  and  Church  and  King,  Protestantism  and 
treason,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous — a  view  which, 
however  unjust  it  may  have  been,  was  employed  with  great  effect  by 
the  Guise  party. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Queen  Mary  was  a  widow,  and  the  power 
of  the  Guises  broken.  This  change  of  circumstances  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Ambassadors  were  sent 
to  the  widowed  Queen  to  urge  her  return  home.    Smarting  under  the 
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slights  which  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  Qneen  Mother  of  France,  cast 
upon  her,  and  feeling  acutely  her  loss  of  position,  she  agreed  to  the 
request  Patriotism  had  always  been  the  strongest  motive  of  Scotch 
policy ;  jealousy  of  England  had  thrown  the  people  into  the  arms  of 
France— jealousy  of  France  had  in  its  turn  produced  the  English 
alliance  and  the  Treaty  of  Berwick.  The  fear  of  France  was  now 
removed,  and  there  again  arose  a  strong  desire  among  the  Scotch  to 
be  freed  hom  aU  foreign  influence,  and  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  themselves.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  national  QnM&Mwy 
party  in  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with  a  very  considerable  oomMjbAme, 
portion  of  the  people  of  England,  were  desirous  that  the  S^ 
claims  of  Mary,  as  the  successor  at  all  events  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  should  be  admitted.  In  England  her  succession  would 
no  doubt  act  more  or  less  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  Protestantism ; 
to  a  great  many  people  in  England  this  was  no  objection.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  secure  peacefully  the  great  design  so  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  English  statesmen  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
unite  England  and  Scotland  under  one  crown.  Such  were  the  views 
of  Lord  James,  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Mary,  who  had  acted  consistently  with  the 
Congregation  during  the  late  disturbances,  and  who  now  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  national  party.  He  stipulated  that  no  foreign  force 
should  be  introduced  by  the  Queen,  and  that  she  should  not  disturb 
the  exifltiug  religion.  On  these  conditions  the  bxdk  of  the  people 
were  ready  to  wdcome  her.  She  set  sail  for  her  kingdom,  but  her 
passage  was  not  unattended  withdifficulty ;  for  in  spite  of  her  pretended 
Mendsbip  for  Elizabeth,  she  still  refused  to  accept  the  Treaty  of  Edin* 
burgh,and  the  English  Queen,  with  great  want  of  generosity,  refused  her 
a  safe  conduct  through  her  dominions.  Ships  were  waiting  to  prevent 
her  from  reaching  Scotland  :  she  eluded  them,  however,  and  reached 
that  countiy  in  safety  (Aug.  19, 1561).  The  singing  of  psalms  to  the 
sound  of  three-stringed  rebecks,  although  she  graciously  expressed  her 
pleasure  at  the  serenade,  and  a  violent  effort  to  break  into  the  Chapel 
of  Holyrood  and  prevent  her  from  hearing  Mass— an  uproar  checked 
only  by  the  personal  authority  of  Murray— did  not  give  her  a  pleasant 
idea  of  her  new  subjects,  and  promised  ill  for  the  success  of  a 
moderate  Reformation. 

Immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  before  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  return  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  might  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  her  reign.  The 
Estates  of  Scotland,  taking  up  the  idea  which  had  already  been 

P«U  HON.  * 
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suggested,  had  made  a  formal  request  to  ber  to  marry  the  Earl  of 
Airan.  This  young  man,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  stood 
nearest  to  the  throne  after  his  father.  Could  Elizabeth  have  accepted 
him,  as  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Protestant  statesmen  of  both 
parties,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  superior  claims  of  the  absent 
Queen,  unpopular  in  the  eyes  of  the  Protestants  on  account  of  her 
relationship  witii  the  Guises,  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  the 
peaceful  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  with  a  government  on  a  Protes- 
tant basis,  would  have  resulted.  In  himself,  however,  Arran  was  a 
most  undesirable  husband.  The  weak,  passionate  nature  of  his  youth 
ripened  afterwards  into  madness.  It  is  probable  that  another  reason 
besides  her  dislike  for  the  man  induced  the  Queen  to  reject  her 
Biie  of  Dudley  co^iiM'ellors'  advice.  Lord  Eobert  Dudley,  a  son  of  the 
Bwi  of  '  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  attracted  her  atten- 
L«ieMt«r.  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  j^gj.  heart.    Both  nobles  and  commons  re- 

garded the  idea  of  a  marriage  of  this  kind  with  dislike ;  but  it  was 
unquestionably  a  much-received  opinion  that  the  Queen  and  Dudley 
would  many,  and  Lord  Bobert  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion by  intrigues  in  all  directions,  in  which  sometimes  the  Queen 
was  involved,  and  by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  wife,  the  unfortu- 
nate Amy  Bebsart.  So  eager  was  he  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  that 
he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Spaniards,  offering  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion  if  they  would  support  him,  and  asserting  that 
Elizabeth  was  privy  to  this  scheme.  Philip,  who  all  along  had 
expected  that  sooner  or  later  she  would  have  recourse  to  his  assistance, 
signified  his  consent ;  but  the  favourite's  influence,  although  it  formed 
a  very  sufficient  bar  to  the  marriage  with  Arran,  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  thwart  the  advice  of  Cecil.  He  not  only  succeeded  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  any  approximation  to  Spain,  he  even 
forced  England  further  along  the  course  of  refonn.  He  carried 
out  the  laws  against  Boman  Catholics  more  strictly,  and  persuaded 
the  Queen  to  refuse  admission  to  a  nuncio  from  the  Pope,  who 
was  coming  to  persuade  her  to  send  representatives  to  a  General 
Council,  and  he  induced  her  to  give  some  assistance  to  the 
Protestants  in  France,  who  were  now  in  open  antagonism  to  the 
Qovemment. 

In  that  country  events  had  occurred  which  at  first  promised  very 
well  for  the  Protestant  cause.  After  the  failure  of  the  conspira^  of 
Amboise,  the  Guises  had  been  absolutely  masters  of  the  Government, 
and   had   inoceeded  in  arresting  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of 
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Navarre,!  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^ ;  Coligny  had  chivalrously  refased 
to  hold  aloof  from  his  leaders  in  danger.  They  had  designed  the 
death  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  though  in  a  quarrel  with  the  young 
King.  They  had  arrauged  everything  for  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Cond^,  and  the  Bourbons  and  ChatiUons  (that  is,  Coligny  and  his 
brothers)  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  when  the  sudden  illness  of 
Francis  II.,  speedily  followed  by  his  death,  had  destroyed  all  their 
plans.  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  hated  both  parties,  and  wished  to 
see  them  destroy  each  other,  had  obtained  the  regency  from  her 
young  son  Charles  IX.  She  took  for  her  minister  the  Chancellor  de 
FHCpital,  and  tried  to  establish  the  crown  in  an  independent  position 
by  playing  one  party  against  the  other.  The  liberation  of  the  Princes 
of  the  blood  and  their  union  with  Catherine,  and  the  tolerant  policy 
of  de  rH6pital,  gave  for  the  time  an  air  of  success  to  the  Protestants. 
Cecil  entered  into  negotiations  with  them ;  there  was  «,^^j^  ^ 
even  some  hope  of  a  restitution  of  Calais.  But  the  calm  reugtou  wan 
was  of  short  duration.  Parties  were  too  much  in  earnest  **  '*■"'•• 
and  too  exasperated  to  be  managed  or  caressed  into  quiet,  and  the 
massacre  of  Vassy  (1562),  where  the  people  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  fell 
upon  and  killed  a  party  of  Protestants  at  their  worship,  and  the  re- 
petition of  the  massacre  elsewhere,  roused  the  Eeformers  to  arms,  and 
began  the  long  war  of  religion  in  France.  The  approach  of  that  war 
must  have  been  long  obvious,  and  the  Guises  had  obtained  support 
and  active  assistance  from  the  Spaniards. 

Should  the  Guises  be  successful,  a  general  alliance  of  the  Catholic 
powers  would  result.  But  the  separation  of  those  powers  was  the 
vital  point  in  Cecil's  policy,  and  the  sole  hope  for  the  security  of 
England.  Should  Cond6  be  overthrown,  he  writes,  "  Philip  and  the 
Guises  would  become  the  dictators  of  Europe,  Spain  would  have 
Ireland,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  marry  Don  Carlos,  the  Council 
of  Trent  would  pass  a  general  sentence  against  all  Protestants,  and 
the  English  Catholics,  directed  and  supported  from  abroad,  would  rise 
in  universal  rebellion.''    The  apparent  approach  of  that  danger  in- 
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duced  Cecil  and  the  Queen  to  listen  to  the  application  of  Condd,  who 
Bihsai)6tii  heipi  offered  to  place  Hayre  and  Dieppe  in  her  hands  as  secnri- 
wSSaShS.  ties.  She  accordingly  despatched  an  army  to  occupy 
oitfeeti.  Havre.     Although  her  generals  exceeded  her  orders, 

which  were  merely  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  acted  energetically 
for  the  defence  of  Bouen,  that  city  fell  after  a  siege,  in  which  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  lately  joined  his  old  enemies,  lost  his  life. 
Cond^ — now  become  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood — advanced  towards 
Paris,  where  Catherine,  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  but  still  anxious 
for  the  success  of  an  intermediate  policy,  made  another  effort  at  peace. 
The  obstacle  was  the  refusal  of  Cond6  to  throw  over  Elizabeth.  The 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  Condd,  while  hastening  back  to  join 
the  English  army,  was  compelled  to  fight  the  battle  of  Dreux  (f)ec. 
1562),  in  which,  though  the  cavalry  of  the  Protestants  were  victorious, 
the  whole  fate  of  the  day  was  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The 
triumph  of  their  party  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  when,  in 
March  of  the  following  year,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  while  besieging  Orleans, 
was  killed  by  the  assassin  Poltrot.  His  death  changed  the  appearance 
of  affairs  in  France.  The  family  of  the  Guises  disappeared  with 
strange  rapidity.  The  Duke  d'Aumale  was  severely  wounded,  and 
the  Grand  Prior  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  battle  of  Dreux. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  away  at  the  General  Council;  the 
Marquis  d'Elboeuf  was  closely  besieged  by  Coligny.  Other  chiefs, 
who  would  naturally  have  taken  the  lead,  were  also  out  of  the  poli- 

tical  field ;  Navarre  was  dead,  Cond6  was  a  prisoner,  the 
war  enaua  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  been  fighting  for  the 
^^^JJ*  Guises,  was  a  prisoner  also.  For  the  time  Catherine 
th«  Peace  fouud  hcrsclf  mistress  of  the  position.    She  was  enabled 

to  carry  out  her  policy  of  toleration ;  and  Cond6,  aware 
of  Elizabeth's  selfish  motive  for  the  detention  of  Havre,  agreed  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  foreign  allies  on  both  sides,  and  signed  the  Peace  of 
^^^  Amboise  in  March  1663.    The  English  in  Havre  were 

tiieEiigUiii  thus  left  unsupported.  Elizabeth  would  not  accept 
at  Havre.  Coud^'s  offers,  but  persisted  in  holding  the  town,  and 

Cond^  was  obliged  to  turn  against  her  the  army  she  had  originally 
assisted  in  raising.  The  plague  broke  out  in  the  city,  but  the  defenders 
stai  held  out  bravely.  Large  reinforcements  were  sent  over  only  to 
die,  and  at  last,  Warwick,  the  commander,  with  his  garrison  worn  out 
Willi  disease,  had  to  surrender.  The  returning  troops  Efpread  the 
plague  throughout  England,  and  the  mortality  rose  in  London  to  2000 
a  week.  This  disaster  excited  a  constant  mistrust  of  the  Huguenots 
in  Elizabeth's  mind. 
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While  Elizabeth  was  thus  actively,  though  uselesBly^  interfering  in 
the  politics  of  France,  Mary,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord  naxfm  gown- . 
James  Murray,  was  apparently  intent  upon  keeping  up  SSn^'J*' 
her  good  relations  with  England.  She  even  appeared  to  inflveaAe. 
favour  the  national  religion,  and  was  induced  to  accompany  Murray  in 
an  expedition  against  Huntly  and  the  Northern  Catholics,  who  were 
defeated  on  the  Hill  of  Corrichie,  not  far  from  Aberdeen.  She  sought 
the  advice  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  her  marriage,  implying  that  she 
was  her  natural  heiress,  and  that  her  matrimonial  arrangements  were 
therefore  of  interest  to  the  English  Queen.  None  the  less,  she  had 
agents  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Spanish  and  with  the  Guises, 
and  was  even  thinking  of  marrying  Don  Carlos,  the  son  of  Philip. 
Her  application  to  Elizabeth  was  met  by  advice  it  was  impossible  to 
follow.  To  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors  it  seemed  highly  important 
that  Mary  should,  if  possible,  be  married  to  an  Englishman  and  a 
Protestant.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  nobleman  recom- 
mended to  Mary's  acceptance  was  Bobert  Dudley,  with  whom  the 
English  Queen  was  believed  to  be  herself  deeply  in  love.  To  obviate 
difficulties  with  regard  to  rank,  she  raised  him  to  the  Earldom  of 
Leicester.  But  Mary  was  not  likely  to  make  anything  but  a  royal 
maniage  if  she  married  for  political  reasons ;  and  as  the  conference 
in  which  her  claims  had  been  discussed  had  just  broken  up  without 
result,  dissimulation  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  determining  to 
make  good,  not  her  reversionary,  but  her  present  claims,  she  soon 
displayed  herself  in  her  true  colours.  If  she  could  not  bim  danuuidBto 
be  accepted  as  successor  by  feir  means,  she  would  so  JijS^SSJeMor 
connect  herself  with  the  Catholic  party  in  England  as  anAUnffeied.  ' 
to  threaten  Elizabeth's  own  throne.  The  acknowledged  represen- 
tative of  this  party  was  the  first  Prince  of  the  blood  in  England,  Lord 
Henry  Damley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  Margaret  Tudor,  the 
elder  of  Henry  YIIL's  sisters,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
the  King  of  Scotland,  had  married  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  her  daughter 
by  this  marriage  was  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  of  whom  Damley  was 
the  son.  Lennox  was  induced  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  Elizabeth  was 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the 
Lennox  property  and  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  which  rested  on 
him.  His  son  was  naturally  anxious  to  join  him — ^the  whole  being, 
no  doUbt,  a  prearranged  scheme,  though  whether  Mary  was  herself 
cognizant  of  it  is  uncertain.  It  was  plain  to  all,  however,  that  the 
young  man  had  caught  her  fancy ;  their  first  meeting  in  fact  settled 
the  question  of  the  Queen's  marriage.    Damley  rapidly  received  the 
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titles  of  Loid  of  Ardmanach,  Earl  of  Boss,  and  Duke  of  Albany, 
icuriM  and  the  maniage  was  completed  on  the  ^29tli  of  July. 

Dwniey.  Shortly  before  this,  the  reception  of  Randolph,  the  Eng- 

lish ambassador,  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  connection  between 
the  two  courts  was  broken.  In  fact,  Queen  Mary  had  settled  upon 
her  line  of  action.  She  had  determined  to  connect  herself  with  the 
European  Catholic  league. 

In  the  spring  of  1565,  Catherine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva 
on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain,  had  met  at  Bayonne  ;  and  although 
it  is  not  probable  that,  as  was  supposed,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew was  there  arranged,  or  that  any  distinct  written  league  was 
made,  it  is  certain  that  Alva  explained  the  vigorous  and  bloody 
policy  which  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  the  meeting  marks  the 
period  when  efforts  to  temporize  with  Protestantism  ceased.  Mary 
was  believed  to  be  a  party  to  the  league ;  and  whether  there  were  such  a 
joina  th  league  or  not,  she  determined  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 

catboue  Catholics.   She  naturally  first  turned  towards  France,  but 

Lva4Bi».  ^^  temporizing  policy  of  Catherine  de  Medici  did  not 

allow  her  to  listen  to  the  application.  The  close  connection  between 
Mary  and  France  was  thus  broken,  and  she  was  henceforward  inclined 
to  rely  chiefly  on  Spain.  In  fact,  the  danger  which  threatened  England 
from  France  had  subsided.  The  vehemence  of  religious  dissensions,  and 
the  necessity  felt  by  the  Government  of  keeping  either  party  from  gain- 
ing the  pre-eminence,  paralyzed  its  power  of  vigorous  action.  It  is  with 
Spain,  Mtherto  her  lukewarm  supporter,  that  Elizabeth  had  now  to  cope. 

But  Mary,  although  without  the  foreign  assistance  on  which  ^e 
relied,  felt  that  she  was  leaning  upon  all  the  Catholic  powers  in 
Europe.  She  could  therefore  afibrd  to  act  with  vigour.  The  dis- 
contented Lords  were  driven  into  England,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Eeformation  in  Scotland  seemed  for  the  present  to  be  suppressed. 

Mary's  reliance  upon  the  difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  position  was 
suabefh'i  diffl-  Well  grounded.  It  seemed  as  if  Cecil's  policy  had  only 
cvit  poiition.  "beejj^  attended  with  success  hitherto  to  meet  at  length 
with  the  more  complete  downfall.  Spain  had  been  braved,  and  no 
ill  results  had  followed ;  a  war  with  France  had  been  entered  upon, 
yet  France  seemed  paralyzed ;  FrotestantiEon  had  been  re-establifhed, 
and  England  had  begun  to  regain  her  position  in  Europe.  All  this 
success  had  been  due  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  powers;  but  there 
was  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  quarrels  had  been  com- 
promised, and  that  they  were  ready  to  act  in  harmony  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  religion.    The  danger  was  aggravated  by  the 
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existence  of  a  large  and  poweiM  body  of  Catholics,  especially  in  tlie 
North,  who  were  all  suspected  of  being  in  Mary's  interest  As  long 
as  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  unratified  (as  it  still  was),  Mary  was 
in  fact  making  a  claim  on  the  English  throne.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, Elizabeth  could  not  wholly  break  with  the  Catholic  powers 
by  giving  assistance  to  the  fugitive  Lords.  Though  it  was  plain, 
therefore,  on  which  side  her  wishes  were,  yet,  in  order  to  contradict 
the  suggestions  which  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  were 
making,  that  she  was  assisting  the  rebels,  she  granted  she  npndiatM 
Murray  a  public  interview,  only  to  rate  him  soundly  for  >*mr«y. 
venturing  to  ask  her  for  assistance  in  such  a  cause,  and  to  insist 
upon  an  open  denial  of  any  encouragement  received  at  her  hands. 
Murray  saw  the  position  of  affairs,  and  prudently  corroborated 
Elizabeth's  falsehood. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  Damley,  though  for  the  time  it  pro- 
duced the  effects  intended,  and  enabled  the  Queen  to  cany  q,^^^  ^^ 
out  with  success  the  first  measures  of  a  Catholic  reaction,  twe«n  icuy 
had  in  it  the  seeds  of  failure.  Damley  was  childish  and  *°*  ''•™^» 
petulant,  a  notoriously  loose  liver,  and  at  the  same  time  jealous  of  Ids 
wife.  His  loose  tongue  could  not  keep  these  private  squabbles  sacred. 
There  was  known  to  be  a  breach  between  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
partisans  began  to  gather  to  one  side  or  the  other — "  King,"  Damley 
was  called  by  courtesy  only,  for  the  way  in  which  Mary  was  showing 
her  growing  dislike  for  him  was  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  crown 
matrimoniaL  It  was  believed  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Bizzio 
which  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  preventing  Damley  from  obtain- 
ing this  object  of  his  wishes.  David  Bizzio  was  an  Italian  adven- 
turer, who  had  become  private  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  had  ren- 
dered himself  necessary  to  her  by  holdhig  as  he  did  all  the  threads  of 
her  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  powers  abroad.  Being  engaged 
too  in  secret  correspondences,  he  was  often  in  dose  and  intimate  private 
conversation  with  her.  Damley's  jealousy  was  excited  against  him ; 
while  the  hatred  of  the  Protestant  party,  who  regarded  hini  as  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Papal  power  in  Scotland,  and  detested  him 
for  the  upstart  airs  which  he  seems  to  have  assumed,  forgot  for  a 
moment  their  enmity  with  Damley,  and  united  in  a  plot  in  which 
Bizzio  was  to  be  the  victim.  Documents  of  association  were  drawn 
up  between  themselves  and  Damley  in  March  1566,  by  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  procure  for  him  the  crown  matrimonial,  and 
to  secure  the  death  of  Bizzio ;  while  he  was  to  guarantee  the  recall  of 
Murray,  the  restoration  of  the  banished  Lords,  and  the  maintenance  of 
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the  Protestant  religion.  Meanwhile  Maiy,  unwitting  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  her,  was  preparing  a  fresh  assault  upon  Murray. 
The  Parliament  was  summoned  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  and  she  had  by  her  own  personal 
influence  succeeded  in  procuring  the  nomination  as  LwdA  of  the 
Artielea — as  the  Committee  was  called  which  prepared  measures  for 
Parliament — of  men  who  would  make  no  scruple  in  bringing  in  such 
a  Bill  of  Attainder.  It  was  necessary  that  such  a  step  should  be  fore- 
stalled. The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  nominated  on  the  7th,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  dth,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  a  party  of 
Douglases,  quietly  surrounded  the  Palace  of  Holyrood,  while  Buthven, 
with  Qeoige  Douglas,  Eer  of  Faldonside,  and  Damley,  went  up  to  the 
Queen's  apartments.  She  was  sitting  at  supper  with  Bizzio  and  the 
Countess  of  Argyle,  a  French  physician  and  other  attendants  were 
present.  Damley's  duty  was  to  hold  the  Queen.  He  drew  near  her, 
pretending  to  caress  her — she  drew  back  from  his  embrace ;  the  stem 
form  of  Buthven,  deadly  pale  from  a  recent  illness,  met  her  eye  stand- 
uaxAM  of  ^E  i^  ^^0  doorway,  the  tapestry  of  which  he  had  raised. 

^^"^^  She  sprang  up,  exclaiming  ''Judas !''  and  demanded  of 

Buthven  what  he  wanted.  With  bitter  words  he  told  her  he  had 
come  for  Bizzio,  who  had  been  with  her  too  long  already.  He  pushed 
the  Queen  into  Damley's  arms,  bade  the  attendants  meddle  with  him 
at  their  peril,  and  calling  his  comrades  to  his  assistance,  dragged 
Bizzio  out  of  the  room  and  despatched  him  in  the  corridor.  G^rge 
Douglas  struck  the  first  blow  with  a  dagger  he  had  snatched  horn 
Damley,  crying,  ''This  from  the  King."  Bothwell  and  Huntly, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Queen,  who  were  in  the  palace,  came  down, 
astonished  at  the  uproar,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  fight;  but 
Buthven  disclosed  the  second  act  of  the  plot,  telling  them  that  the 
banished  Earls  would  be  there  before  morning :  and  fiufiing  themselves 
outnumbered,  they  thought  it  wiser  to  fly.  Mary  had  been  left  quite 
alone  in  her  rooms ;  none  of  her  ladies  were  allowed  to  visit  her. 
In  that  terrible  loneliness  she  formed  her  plan  of  vengeance,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Damley,  weak  and  lustful,  was  the 
merest  child  in  her  hand&  Before  the  day  was  over,  she  had  half 
won  him  back  by  her  caresses,  had  got  her  ladies  restored  to  her,  and 
sent  messages  to  Bothwell  and  Huntly.  In  another  day  she  had 
got  from  Damley  all  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  had  persuaded 
him  to  fly  with  her  from  Holyrood,  and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Dunbar. 
Bothwell  and  her  friends  gathered  round  her,  and  in  a  few  days 
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she  was  able  to  retam  to  Edinbuigh  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able aimy.  She  was  thns  strong  enough  to  summon 
M(»i;on,  Buthyen,  Lindsay^  and  others  to  answer  for 
the  murder,  but  they  had  already  fled  to  England,  and  were 
outlawed.  Mary's  reconciliation  with  Damley  was  the  merest  pre- 
tence ;  she  loathed  him  with  a  great  hatred,  and  they  soon  came 
agam  to  quazrelling.  Murray,  Argyle,  and  Maitland,  not  having 
been  present  at  the  murder,  were  receiyed  into  favour,  and 
worked  for  a  time  with  Bothwell  and  Huntly.  This  appear- 
ance was  also  &llacions.  The  Queen  had  determined  upon  the 
destruction  of  Damley,  and  upon  the  ruin  of  Murray  and  his 
Mends,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  time  to  keep  up  appearances. 
The  man  on  whom  she  really  leant  was  Hepburn,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
a  coarse  and  brutal  Border  noble,  with  an  outward  polish  of  manners 
learnt  in  France.  With  this  man  it  was  plain  that  she  was  fieJling 
violently  in  love.  To  this  passion  she  had  never  yet  fallen  a  prey. 
There  was  so  much  of  nobleness  in  her  character,  that  when  once 
seized  by  it  she  was  capable  of  any  acts  of  self-denial  and  devotion. 
Such  passionate  love  is  a  bad  guide  for  a  queen  in  such  difficult 
circumstances  as  hers,  and  it  was  upon  it  that  she  made  shipwreck 
of  her  life.  There  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of  BothweU's 
success  in  securing  Mary  for  his  wife— they  were  both  of  them 
married. 

Meanwhile,  Mary  had  a  son  (June  19,  1566),  whose  advent  had 
)jeen  hailed  as  a  possible  means  of  healing  the  difficulties  of  the 
country.  Elizabeth  showed  her  good-will  towards  him  by  consenting 
to  act  as  his  godmother,  and  it  was  likely '  that  his  undisputed 
succession  to  the  English  throne  might  set  that  difficult  question  at 
rest.  The  events  of  his  christening  were  however  ominous; 
Damley,  although  in  the  house,  refused  to  be  present,  and  Both- 
well  did  all  the  necessary  duties.  Already  such  of  the  nobles 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  death  of  Bizzio  as  had  been 
pardoned  began  to  press  for  the  recall  of  their  banished  com- 
rades. Their  hatred  for  Damley,  who  had  betrayed  them,  and 
was  still  instrumental  in  keeping  their  friends  in  banishment,  was 
only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  in  whose  way  he 
stood.  Community  of  interests  drew  these  strange  nMBondof 
parties  together,  and  Bothwell  at  a  meeting  held  at  o»i«n>ui*». 
Craigmillar,  contrived  to  get  the  signatures  of  Argyle,  Huntly, 
Maitland,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  to  a  bond  for  securing  the  deatii 
of  Damley — ''  That  for  sae  mickle  as  it  was  thought  expedient  and 
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profitable  for  the  commonweal,  by  the  nobility  and  lords  nnder- 
wiitteii,  that  sic  an  yoni^  fool  and  proud  tyran  (as  the  King) 
should  not  bear  rule  of  them — ^for  divers  causes,  therefore,  they  had 
all  concluded  that  he  should  be  put  forth  by  one  way  or  other." 

Such  a  bond  shows  how  deeply  determined  the  nobles  of  all 

parties  were  to  get  rid  of  this  treacherous  and  overweening  young 

man.    The  rumour  of  some  such  plan  reached  England,  and  probably 

reached  Damley  himself.    It  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  some 

inkling  of  what  was  about  to  happen.    The  event  was  not  long 

deferred.    About  ten  months  after  the  death  of  Bizzio,  the  "K'i-ng  fell 

ill  (January  1567) ;  his  disease  is  said  to  have  been  smaU-pox.    As 

he  was  recovering  Mary  affected  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  and 

visited  him.    It  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  removed  from  Qlas- 

Kutfttof         ^^^'  where  he  was  ill,  to  Craigmillar.    This  plan  was 

oaniey.  afterwards  changed,  and  Edinburgh  was  decided  upon. 

Damley  felt  a  foreboding  of  his  fate.    He  told  Crawford, 

a  follower  of  his  father's,  who  was  visiting  him,  ^  Though  he  liked 

it  not,  he  would  trust  himself  in  her  hands  though  she  should  cut 

his  throat"     Mary  wrote  that  night  to  Bothwell,  describing  the 

scene.     When  it  was  arranged  that  Damley  should  be  taken  to 

Edinburgh^  it  was  alleged  that  Holyrood  was  not  healthy  for  him, 

and  he  was  to  be  taken  to  Kirk-o'-field,  as  he  understood  to  the 

palace  of  the  Hamiltons  there.    But  Bothwell  had  arranged  matters 

better  than  that     A  lone,  half-ruinous  portion  of  a  destroyed 

priory  had  been  got  ready  for  him,  a  room  above  for  himself,  and  a 

room  downstairs  for  the  Queen.     There  she  visited  him,  and  there 

as  usual  she  subdued  him  and  made  him  again  in  love  with  her. 

But  one  day  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  servant  Bastia  (or 

Sebastian)  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  she  must  grace  tiie 

festivities  with  her  presence.    Singularly,  during  the  visit  she  had 

just  paid  her  husband,  she  twice  passed  the  door  of  her  own 

room  without  entering  it;  had  she  done  so  she  would  have  found 

the  bed  removed  and  the  room  Med  with  bags  of  gunpowder: 

all  the  previous  night  Bothwell  and  his  friends  had  been  storing  it 

there.    After  she  had  gone,  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 

two  of  Bothwell*s  men  were  left  in  the  house.    Perhaps  Damley 

discovered  them  and  tried  to  fly  with  his  page,  for  their  bodies  were 

found  strangled  in  a  neighbouring  orchard,  and  not  among  the  ruins 

of  the  house.     Bothwell  came  down  to  complete  the  explosion,  but 

in  his  hurry  seems  to  have-  forgotten  to  replace  the  bodies.    When 

the  train  was  lighted,  he  rushed  home  to  bed,  and  received  the 
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news  of  the  disaster  with  well-feigned  astonishment  and  cries  of 
treason. 

Such  acting,  however,  though  helped  by  all  the  influence  of  the 
Queen,  did  not  deceive  l^e  nation.  Tickets  and  placards  were  soon 
affixed  in  the  night  to  the  walls  charging  Bothwell  and  others  with  the 
murder.  Lennox,  the  murdered  man's  father,  demanded  a  speedy 
inquiry.  Such  an  inquiry,  in  some  form  or  other,  could  not  be 
refused,  but  care  might  be  taken  to  render  it  quite  nugatory.  Both- 
well  was  allowed  to  remain  at  large  and  to  enjoy  the  full  favour  of 
the  Queen.  Edinburgh  Castle,  commanding  the  place  of  trial,  was 
put  into  his  hands,  and  the  town  Was  filled  with  his  followers.  The 
day  for  the  trial  was  fixed,  and  that  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time 
that  Lennox  could  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  evidence.  Such 
short  time  as  there  was  he  employed  in  calling  together  armed  followers, 
for  it  was  evident  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained  unless  backed 
by  force.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued  forbidding  him  to  appear 
with  more  than  six  followers.  Of  course  he  could  not  thus  risk  his 
life  among  Bothwell's  rough  Border  riders.  All  efforts  had  been  in 
vain  to  procure  any  postponement  of  the  trial.  A  messenger  from 
Elizabeth,  who  brought  a  letter  ui^ing  such  a  course,  was  kept  out- 
side Holyrood  Palace,  and  saw  Bothwell  ride  out  in  triumph  to  be 
tried,  kissing  his  hand  to  the  Queen,  whose  deep  sleep  had  just 
before  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  her  not  receiving  Elizabeth's  letter. 
The  trial  was  conducted  according  to  regular  form.  Although 
Lennox  himself  was  not  there,  a  gentleman  of  his  party  represented 
him,  and  demanded  postponement  of  the  trial  for  the  usual  legal 
period.  He  was  scoffingly  told  that  Lennox  had  urged  a  speedy 
trial,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  accuser  Bothwell  was  acquitted. 

Very  shortiy  after  (April  1567),  a  Parliament,  or  something  which 
represented  it,  was  summoned,  and  the  acquittal  was  ratified.    After 
the  close  of  the  Parliament,  Bothwell  assembled  the  nobility  at  a  place 
called  Ainslie's  Tavern,  and  there,  after  a  boisterous  evening,  some 
e^hteen  or  twenty  noblemen  were  induced  to  sign  a  bond  recom- 
mending the  Queen  to  accept  Bothwell  for  her  husband.    Though 
they  signed  the  bond  under  the  pressure  of  the  despotism  which 
Botiiwell  had  in  fact  established,  the  idea  of  the  marriage  was  none 
the  less  hateful  to  them.    Probably  they  all  intended  to  break  the 
bond.   It  was  to  avoid  such  affairs  as  this,  and  such  doubtful  intrigues, 
which  were  inevitable  in  the  midst  of  the  suppressed  indignation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  at  the  idea  of  the  Bothwell  marriage,  that  Murray 
had  withdrawn  to  France.    It  would  not  do  for  him  to  sully  his  name 
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in  the  rough  and  underhand  transactions  which  he  saw  were  iimninent, 
as  it  was  his  business  to  reserve  himself  tillhe  couldfappear  on  the  scene 
as  the  single,  irreproachable  representative  of  a  reformed  Government. 

The  hatred  with  which  the  match  was  regarded  was  known  to 
BothweU,  and  in  spite  of  his  apparent  prosperity,  it  seemed  necessary 
both  to  him  and  J&iaiy  to  take  some  instant  measure  to  secure  it ; 
besides  which,  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  divorce 
from  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  Huntly's.  To  sweeten  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  intolerable  insult  to  the  powerful  family 
of  the  Gordons,  much  of  the  property  which  had  been  confiscated 
after  the  skirmish  of  Corrichie  was  to  be  restored.  Bothwell 
therefore  made  a  plan,  of  which  Mary  was  probably  cogidzant,  for 
carrying  off  the  Queen.  She  went  to  see  her  child,  who  was  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Stirling.  She  probably  intended  to 
have  got  possession  of  the  child,  but  Mar  was  conscious  that  such  a 
step  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  opposition  nobles. 
The  Queen  was  therefore  admitted,  with  only  a  few  attendants.  The 
interview  was,  according  to  some  stories,  an  affecting  one ;  according 
to  others,  the  Queen  tried  to  poison  the  child  with  an  apple  and  a 
sugar-plum,  "  judged  to  be  very  evil  compounded,"  As  she  returned 
from  Stirling,  in  company  with  Huntly,  Maitland,  and  Melville, 
and  a  considerable  guard,  Bothwell,  with  a  force  he  had  collected 
professedly  to  ride  to  the  Border,  blocked  her  path  close  to  Edinburgli, 
at  a  place  now  called  Fountainbridge,  surrounded  her  escort,  and, 
with  every  sign  of  connivance  on  her  part,  carried  her  off  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar.^  The  great  Lords  of  Scotland — Mar,  Morton, 
Athole,  and  Argyle — at  once  determined  that,  come  what  would,  so 
BothweUeaniM  scaudalous  a  Connection  must  be  put  an  end  to.  Either 
off  tbe  Queen.  France  or  England  might  be  expected  to  assist  them,  and 
they  determined  on  immediate  action.  Meanwhile,  the  Queen  and 
Bothwell  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  flaunted  their  loves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  populace.  Whether  the  Queen  yielded  to  violence  at  first,  as 
she  represented,  or  not,  it  was  plain  that  now,  at  all  events,  she  was 
well  pleased  with  her  lover.  She  created  him  Duke  of  Orkney,  and 
on  the  15th  of  May  married  him  in  the  Protestant  form,  and  was  so 
changed  by  her  love,  that  she  suffered  all  licenses  to  use  the  Catholic 
worship  to  be  recalled,  and  declared  her  intention  of  adhering  strictly 
to  the  Confession  of  1560. 

The  Lords  determined  to  attack  Bothwell,  who,  to  be  beforehand 
Anger  of  with  them,  ordered  his  followers  to  collect  upon  the  Bor- 

tho  noUM.         dgrg^   Hg  yf^sa^  down  to  join  them,  leaving  the  Queen  at 

^  This  fortxess  had  been  conferred  on  Bothwell  in  1506. 
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Borthwick  Castle,  whither  he  retiimed  upon  finding  that  his  plan  had 
fedled.    Some  of  the  Lords,  hearing  where  he  was,  rode  down  and 
nearly  captured  him  there.    With  difficulty  he  escaped  to  Dnnhar, 
whither  on  the  following  day  Mary  fied  to  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page.    All  her  own  wardrobe  was  wanting,  and  she  borrowed  from 
some  attendant  a  bodice  and  a  little  red  petticoat  reaching  only  half 
way  down  her  leg.    In  this  strange  dress  she  issued  forth  with  her 
husband,  who  had  collected  some  troops  at  Dimbar,  to  meet  the  rebel 
Lords.   She  met  them  at  [Carberry  Hill,  not  far  from  the  ^^^^  ^^ 
site  of  the  battle  of  Piiikie.    Some  attempts  at  media-  ov bmy  hol 
tion  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador,  but  in  vain.  '*"* "' 
A.  single  combat  between  Bothwell  and  some  champion  on  the  other 
side  was  imminent,  but  prevented  evidently  by  the  Queen's  anxiety. 
The  Lords'  ultimatum  was  the  dismissal  of  Bothwell,  and  as,  after  a 
hot  day,  his  undisciplined  army  was  melting  away  in  search  of  refresh- 
ments or  in  desertion,  and  the  Lords  were  seen  advancing  to  execute 
their  threats,  Mary  yielded  at  last  to  necessity,  suffered  BothweU  to 
tear  himself  from  her,  and  gave  herself  up  as  prisoner  to  the  Lords. 
BothweU  fled  to  Dunbar,  and  afterwards  turned  rover  in  the  Northern 
seas.    The  poor  Queen,  in  her  quaint  dress  and  almost  beside  herself 
with  anger,  was  taken  into  Edinburgh  amid  the  coarse  jests  of  the 
populace.   All  night  long  she  was  unable  to  calm  herself,  and  appeared 
again  and  again  at  the  window,  with  torn  hair  and  dishevelled  dress, 
only  to  encounter  the  sight  of  the  terrible  banner  portraying  her 
husband's  death,  which  was  erected  opposite  her  window.    There 
was  much  danger  that  she  would  be  put  to  death ;  but  icaryif  immi- 
somewhat  gentler  counsels  prevailed,  and  she  was  sent  J^^^' 
a  prisoner  to  Lochleven  Castle.  While  there  she  was  per-  AMioktaa. 
suaded  to  abdicate  in  &vout  of  her  young  son.    Murray,  who  was 
summoned  home  from  France,  was  named  Begent,  and  till  his  arrival 
the  Government  was   carried  on   by  a   Conmiittee  of   Begency. 
The  Lords,  under  his  able  guidance,  proceeded  quietly  in  their 
course,  determined,  if  possible,  that  neither  French'  nor  English 
should  mingle  in  the  present  quarreL    Eleven  months  elapsed,  during 
which  Mary's  friends  somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow  they  had 
received,  and  organized  plans  for  her  escape.    At  last,   ^^ 
after  more  than  one  futile  effort,  she  succeeded  in  leaving  "MftpM. 

Lochleven  Castle  by  the  aid  of  a  page  known  as  the  Little  Douglas. 
Lord  Seton  met  her  on  the  shore,  and  a  rapid  ride,  such  as  only  a 
woman  of  her  strength  could  have  borne,  brou^t  her  to  Hamilton, 
where  her  friends  were  collected.    Murray  was  at  Qlasgow,  a  few 
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miles  off;  unprepared  for  an  assanlt.  Bat  he  succeeded  in  collectiiig 
BMiu  of  Luf.  troops  before  a  blow  was  struck  against  liim,  and  as  the 
•u«.  Kuy  Queen  was  advancing  to  secure  Dumbarton  Castle^  the 
ia  Bagiaad.  stronghpld  ou  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  he  encountered 
iEaji8,i66t.  j^^  routed  her  forces  at  Langside.  She  fled  to  the 
South  of  Scotland,  and,  crossing  the  Solway,  threw  herself  on  the 
hospitality  of  England,  where  she  was  honourably  received  by  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  arrival  of  Mary  still  further  increased  the  difficulties  of 
PonmMittimt  Elizabeth.  The  determination  to  suppress  heresy,  ar- 
ggJJJJiJj  diflr  "^^  **  "^  ^®  y®*'  \h^y  had  shown  itseK  chiefly  in  the 
eiitiM,  aiTMdy  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  Netherlands.  About  the 
S^v^iVrf  same  time  as  the  abdication  of  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Alva 
tt«Hetii«riaad%  had  succccdcd  the  Begent,  Margaret  of  Parma,  in  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  power- 
ful army,  which  was  to  reduce  that  re&actory  countiy  and  root  out 
heresy.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charles  Y.,  edicts  had  been  issued 
against  the  Protestants,  authorizing  their  suppression  by  illegal  mili- 
taoy  courts.  Against  these  unconstitutional  measures  the  nobles  had 
successfully  protested.  Philip  had  withdrawn  to  Spain,  and  had  left 
his  sister  to  carry  on  the  government.  As  far  as  it  was  possible,  she 
had  carried  out  the  edicts,  and  crowds  of  axtiisans  had  left  the  countiy 
to  settle  in  England  or  to  join  their  brethren  in  France.  The  stadt- 
holders  of  the  provinces,  headed  by  William  of  Orange  and  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  unable  to  check  the  severity  of  the  bishops,  but 
unwilling  to  rebel,  had  petitioned  Philip  to  postpone  the  carrying  out 
of  the  edicts.  The  common  people  could  not  wholly  imitate  their 
moderation ;  rebellions  broke  out,  which  were  speedily  checked  by 
the  stadtholders ;  but  Philip  had  found  the  excuse  he  wanted,  and 
Alva,  with  an  army,  was  sent  to  suppress  all  further  signs  of  discontent 
with  a  high  baud.  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  though  they  received 
bim  loyally,  were  imprisoned  for  having  petitioned  agaiast  the  edicts, 
and  shortly  afterwards  beheaded.  William  of  Orange  had  taken 
flight  in  time,  and  with  some  assistance  from  the  Germans,  and  from 
his  own  province  of  Nassau,  began  an  open  war.  The  opening  was 
disastrous  to  William ;  his  brother  Count  Louis  was  defeated,  and  his 
army  absolutely  destroyed,  at  the  battle  of  Jemmingen,  on  July  21, 
and  the  rest  of  the  campaign  was  equally  unsuccessfuL 

The  Queen's  difficulties  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  attacks  of 
ma  by  tt«  riM  ^^  Boman  Catholics.  The  Puritans  had  sprung  into 
««tt»ffviiMa.  existence  as  a  separate  body.    When  first  the  Act  of 
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nniformity  had  been  carried  out,  many  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priests 
had  accepted  it  without  meaning  in  any  way  to  be  bound  by  it.  A 
certain  number  had  refased  it,  and  their  places  had  been  filled  for 
the  most  part  by  deigy  who  had  been  in  exile  during  the  previous 
reign^  and  had  learnt  abroad  the  religious  views  of  Calvin.  Thus  for 
some  years,  in  two  neighbouring  parishes^  the  form  of  worship  might 
have  been  very  different — ^the  one  exhibiting  a  ritual  beyond  that 
which  the  Church  of  England  allowed,  the  other  using  the  plain 
Genevan  form  of  worship.  As  the  Queen  felt  more  firmly  fixed  upon 
her  throne,  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  variety.  Her  own 
view  in  such  matters  was  very  clear.  The  law  of  the  land  prescribed 
a  certain  form  of  worship— to  that  every  good  subject  must  adhere. 
Her  own  predilections  and  those  of  her  Archbishop— Parker — ^were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  more  ritualistic  form,  and,  in  1666,  it  was 
determined  to  insist  on  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  and  other  such 
matters.  Parker  and,  much  against  his  will,  Grindal  (Bishop  of  Lon- 
don) summoned  the  London  clergy,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  strictly.  Between  thirty  and  forty,— more  than  a 
third  of  their  number,  and  those  the  ablest  and  most  active  among 
them — lefiised  to  use  the  surplice,  and  resigned  their  cures.  Their 
congregations  naturally  sided  with  them,  and  thus  a  large  body  of 
good  Protestants  were  exasperated  and  driven  into  enmity  to  the 
Church. 

Eli2abeth  thus  found  herself  with  a  nobility  eager  before  all  things 
for  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
with  one  section  of  her  people  estranged  by  her  severe  Church  dis- 
cipline, another  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  worship,  and 
with  a  victorious  army,  bent  on  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  in  her  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.    One  course  was  suggested,  which  might 
have  freed  her  from  her  difficulties.    She  was  urged  to  M^rrfage  with 
marry  the  Archduke  of  Austria.    This  would  have  saved  tiw  Archduke 
her  from  Spanish  enmity ;  would  have  encouraged  the  Less  her  iMst 
Catholics  in  England  to  wait  quietly  for  a  legitimate  ^"vofewape. 
successor,  confident  that  persecution  would  be  meanwhile  impossible ; 
would  have  gratified  the  Anglican  nobUity  by  carrying  out  the  policy 
they  had  always  recommended,  and  would  probably  have  removed 
that  fear  of  a  disputed  succession,  which  was  constantly  present  in 
men's  minds.    But  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  consent  to  the 
match.    Her  determination  not  to  marry  at  all,  her  preference  for 
Leicester,  and  her  dread  lest  she  should  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  Papal  supremacy,  to  which,  for  political  reasons,  she  was  obstrn- 
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ately  opposed,  combined  to  cause  this  decision.  With  it  disappeared 
all  immediate  hopes  of  a  direct  successor.  And  jnst  at  this  moment 
the  legitimate  heiress  appeared  in  England,  ready  to  become  the 
centre  of  aU  intrigues,  whether  religions  or  dynastic. 

It  became  imperatively  necessary  for  Elizabeth  to  make  up  her  mind 
how  she  would  act  to  her  unwelcome  guest  As  usual,  she  preferred  an 
indirect  course.  If  she  regarded  herself  as  the  champion  of  Protestan- 
tism, the  opportunity  lay  open  to  her  of  supporting  the  rebel  Lords, 
and  sending  assistance  to  those  Protestant  subjects,  both  of  Spain  and 
France,  who  were  struggling  against  the  growing  Catholic  reaction. 
But,  as  the  champion  of  the  prerogative  of  sovereigns,  she  particularly 
disliked  the  idea  of  supporting  subjects  against  their  king;  while 
she  by  no  means  wished  to  enter  into  a  war,  which  might  easily  prove 
disastrous,  which  could  not  feul  to  prove  expensive,  both  against  Spain 
and  France.  Proud  of  her  own  intellect^  she  thought  she  could  steer 
among  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  by  diplomacy  and  finesse.  She 
«...-««.«.  detemined.ifpoaaible.bydestroyii^Mary'scharacter.to 
on  »  douue  prevent  her  from  receiving  either  the  support  of  foreign 
^^^'  powers  or  of  England ;  while  at  the  same  time  she 

hoped  that,  if  she  did  not  allow  Mary^s  enemies  to  bring  their  charges 
itoitroyiiig  fully  home,itwould  be  possible  to  makesomeanaogement 
tatnitocingiMr  whlch  should  replace  her  on  her  throne,  an  arrangement 
to  tbo  throao.  which  would  enable  her  to  avoid  the  distinct  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor,  while  it  might  satisfy  the  Protestant  Lords  by 
establishing  some  modified  form  of  the  Keformation,  such  as  the 
English  Church.  It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  to  inquire  into  the  charges  brought  against  Queen 
Mary.  But  as  there  was  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  Scotch  Queen,  it  was  ingeniously  determined  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  nominally  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  rebel 
Lords,  which  would  naturally  bring  out  their  charges  against  the 
Queen. 

The  Conference  was  held  at  York,  and  there  the  Begent  Murray 
conferonoo  produced  a  general  reply  to  the  charges  against  him. 
of  Tork.  Former  experience  had  taught  him  the  danger  of  relying 

^'  ^  ""•  upon  Elizabeth.  He  thought  it  probable  that  Maiy 
would  be  restored,  that  if  he  produced  his  real  charges  he  would 
make  her  his  implacable  enemy,  and  that  her  restoration  would 
prove  his  ruin.  Elizabeth  had,  in  fact,  promised  to  Mary  that  she 
would  restore. her  in  any  case  ;  to  Murray,  that  if  the  worst  charges 
were  proved,  she  would  not  restore  her.    Murray's  general  answer 
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was  wholly  inBufficient.  It  became  necefisary  for  him  either  to  pro- 
duce proofs  of  Mary's  complicity  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or 
to  confess  the  weakness  of  his  position.  Those  proofs  he  held 
in  his  hand,  consisting  of  letters  and  sonnets  written  to  BothweU, 
and  discovered  in  the  Queen's  casket  He  showed  the  letters  to  the 
CommissionerSi  demanding  a  distinct  promise,  before  publicly  pro- 
ducing them,  that,  if  their  authenticity  was  accepted,  judgment 
should  be  given  against  Queen  Mary.  Before  this  promise  was 
given,  it  reached  the  ears  of  Elizabeth  that  a  plan  was  on  foot  to 
marry  Queen  Mary  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of 
all  difficulties.  That  so  important  a  step  should  have  been  thought 
of  without  her  cognizance  excited  her  anger,  and  made  her  determine 
that  the  Conference  should  be  held  more  within  the  immediate 
limits  of  her  influence.  The  inquiry  was  therefore  moved  to 
London.  If  Mary's  influence  in  England  was  to  be  destroyed,  it 
was  now  necessary  to  produce  publicly  the  proofs  of  her  guilt.  A 
number  of  Peers  were  summoned,  and  when  the  Commission  re- 
opened, Munay  produced  the  fuU  charges.  To  the  Commission 
already  formed,  a  number  of  noblemen,  Mary's  own  especial  Mends, 
were  added,  and  to  them  the  letters  were  exhibited,  nor  could  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  them.  Queen  Mary  had  meanwhile  been 
clamouring  to  be  heard  in  person  before  Elizabeth.  But  the  Lords 
seemed  to  have  agreed  that  untQ  the  worst  of  the  charges  at  least 
were  answered,  the  Queen  was  not  called  upon  to  admit  her  to  her 
presence.  Several  forms  of  trial  were  offered  her.  But  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  her,  urging  her  to  make  some  sort  of  compromise,  to  con- 
firm the  abdication  she  had  made  at  Lochleven,  and  to  remain  in 
England  as  long  as  she  pleased ;  Murray  might  continue  Begent, 
and  the  Prince  be  brought  to  England,  and  educated  as  the  Queen's 
successor.  It  seemed  as  if  Mary  was  driven  to  extremities.  Only 
by  some  compromise  of  this  sort  could  she  hope  to 
escape  public  disgrace.  Within  a  few  weeks  Elizabeth  lAttanmp. 
changed  her  mind.  Events  had  occurred  which  had  SSJ^Jft***^ ' 
alarmed  her.  She  hushed  up  the  whole  charge  against  uadettniijiied. 
Mary,  sent  Murray  back  to  Scotland,  and  left  the  matter  ^ 
wholly  unsettled. 

It  was  the  danger  of  a  war  with  Spain  which  in  all  probability 
had  changed  Elizabeth's  views  ;  Cor  while  handling  one  of  her  diffi- 
culties, another  had  risen  to  importance.  It  was  Cecil's  own  action 
which  had  hurried  on  the  approach  of  the  danger.  While  stoteofpartiM 
many  of  the  nobility  disliked  her  policy,  and  believed  J»biii^iml 
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that  an  alliance   with   Spain   could  alone    saye   England,  Cecil 
and  his  friends,  with  traer  insight,  saw  that  the  leligious  quairel 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  present  difficulties  must  sooner  or 
omq  Mm  to       later  be  fought  out,  and  that  it  was  with  Spain  that  the 
dnwtttQuMft   real  struggle  would  come.    He  believed  England  already 
vtthspAi*,        strong  enough  openly  to  defy  that  country,  and  wished 
to  put  an  end  to  all  temporizing,  and  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  the 
settlement  of  war.    Causes  of  quarrel  with  foreign  powers  were  easy 
enough  to  find.    The  western  coasts  of  England  swarmed  with 
pzivateen.    Though,  the  Queen  carefully  abstained  from  overt  acts  of 
hostility,  she  yet  allowed,  and  it  would  appear  wished,  her  j^enter- 
prising  subjects  to  join  indirectly  in  the  efforts  of  the  Protestants. 
Under  the  flag  of  tike  Prince  of  Cond6,  at  that  time  head  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France,  and  possessed  of  the  Port  of  La  Rochelle,  these 
bold  sailors,  who  were  in  fact  little  better  than  pirates,  held  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  stop  any  Catholic  ships  on  the  seas,  and  the  sale 
of  their  prizes  was  openly  carried  on  at  Plymouth  and  the  western 
harbours.     Chief  among  these  adventurers  was  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Already  he  had  made  successful  expeditions,  not  only  in  the  narrow 
seas,  but  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  had  there  sold  cargoes  of 
slaves,  and  made  large  profits,  of  which  the  Queen  had  had  her  share. 
He  now  fitted  out  a  fresh  fleet,  with  the  connivance  of  Elizabeth,  who 
again  had  her  share  in  the  venture,  and  who  lent  him  one  at  least  of 
the  royal  ships.    With  this  he  pursued  his  old  course,  at  first  with 
complete  success,  but  subsequently  he  was  fallen  on  by  a  Spanish 
fleet,  and  with  difficulty  brought  two  of  his  ships  in  bad  plight  to 
England.    The  Queen  was  indignant  at  her  money  losses.    A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  borrowed  in  Qenoa  for  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  been  brought  for  safety  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  privateers  to  England.    This  was  now  seized,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  Spanish  authorities  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English 
ships  abroad.    It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Queen  meant  to  take  the 
money,  and  was  wholly  in  the  wrong ;  but  having  discovered  that  it 
was  sttil  the  property  of  the  Gknoese  merchants  until  delivered,  she 
declared  she  had  only  borrowed  it,  assumed  airs  of  injured  innocence, 
and  proceeded  to  reprisals,  seizing  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  mer- 
chandise in  England. 

Although  Philip's  unwillingness  to  plunge  into  war,  and  his 
constant  dread  of  France,  prevented  any  immediate  hostilities,  Cecil's 
conduct  naturally  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  in  England. 
They  could  nc*  believe  that  the  Spanish  King  would  quietly  submit 
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to  such  insults.    They  now  believed  that  they  might  certainly  rely 
npon  assistance  from  Spain,  and  Philip  seems  in  fact  to  pwH- v.-^ 
have  ^ow  fiist  thought  seriously  of  appearing  as  the  to  adopt 
champion  of  the  Scottish  Queen.     The  plan  of  the  '■■^■«*"«- 
extreme  Catholics  was  to  marry  Mary  to  Don  John  of  Austria^  and 
re-establish  the  old  religion  by  Spanish  arms. 

The  more  moderate  Catholics  also,  with  the  connivance  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Spanish,  wished  to  change  completely  the  o«B«ni  miibc 
character  and  conduct  of  the  administration,  to  restore  *">wr«fcTO«r. 
the  predominance  of  the  old  nobility,  to  ov^hrow  Cecil,  and  to 
establish  the  succession  in  the  person  of  Mary,  securing  her  attach- 
ment to  English  interests  by  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  variouioiMmes 
the  head  of  the  English  aristocracy.  To  a  considerable  JUSSJS?* 
number  of  Protestants  also  the  establishment  of  the  sue-  «iti^  Horfoik. 
cession  was  a  great  object  They  saw  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  Queen  of  Scots  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  believed  that  her 
power  to  do  harm  would  be  best  destroyed  by  her  marriage  with  a 
great  English  nobleman  such  as  Norfolk.  To  aU  these  schemes 
Norfolk  seems  more  or  less  to  have  given  in  his  adhesion.  To  the 
Catholics,  who  upheld  him,  he  represented  himself  as  at  heart  a 
Catholic ;  to  the  Protestants  he  remained  a  Protestant.  At  first,  in 
conjunction  with  his  £Either-in-law,  Lord  Arundel,  and  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  he  laboured  hard  at  the  overthrow  of  Cecil,  intending 
to  apprehend  him  at  the  Council  Board ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
courage  for  this  bold  step.  He  then  treacherously  pointed  out  to  the 
Spanish  the  means  of  injuring  English  trade,  hoping  to  Norfo&'i  Tacu- 
excite  discontent  among  the  mercantile  classes.  But  i»ti"«  «>a4iwt. 
finding  that  the  Spaniards  were  losing  their  confidence  in  so  weak  a 
conspirator,  and  yielding  to  the  arguments  of  Cecil,  he  for  a  time 
threw  himself  with  apparent  heartiness  into  the  Protestant  scheme, 
in  which  he  had  the  support  of  most  of  the  Council,  and  which  was 
earned  so  far  that  terms  and  conditions  were  discussed  with  Mary 
herself  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  But  when  the  plan  came  at  length 
to  Elizabeth's  ears,  it  proved  in  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  her,  and 
she  let  it  be  understood  that  her  consent  to  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for. 
Thwarted  in  his  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  nobility,  and  in 
his  project  for  marrying  Queen  Mary  in  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
Duke  fell  back  upon  the  more  zealous  Catholics  of  the  North.  The 
influence  of  Don  Querau,  the  SpaQish  ambassador,  had  induced  this 
party,  who  were  ready  for  active  insurrection,  to  wait  until  the  issue 
of  Norfolk's  plans  for  marrying  with  the  Queen's  consent  should  be 
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known*  He  believed,  as  was  probably  the  fact,  that  Norfolk  fally 
intended,  when  the  opportunity  arrived,  to  throw  over  his  Protestant 
supporters,  and  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  that  the  rising  should  not  take  place  unless  the  Queen's  consent 
was  refused*  That  refusal  had  now  been  given,  and  the  Northern 
Lords  waited  anxiously  for  orders  from  Norfolk.  Conscious  that  his 
designs  were  suspected,  Norfolk  withdrew  from  the  Court,  and  fled 
to  his  own  province  in  the  East  of  England  (Sept.  15).  He  was  thence 
H«  If  wtMted.  summoned  to  London.  Eor  a  time  he  made  some  show 
*^  ••  of  resistance,  and  refused  to  obey  ;  but  losing  heart,  he 

sent  word  to  his  Northern  allies  not  to  move,  was  apprehended,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  Northern  gentlemen  were  at  first 
uncertain  how  to  act,  but  ultimately  took  arms  without  Norfolk's 
Horthani  assistance,  and  marched  to  Tutbury,  intending  to  release 

*'**""*******^  Mary,  who  had  been  brought  thither  for  greater  security 
from  Bolton.  Sussex,  who  was  in  command  at  York,  could  do 
nothing  to  check  them,  but  fortunately  before  they  got  possession  of 
the  Scotch  Queen,  she  was  removed  out  of  their  reach  to  Coventry 
(Nov.  23).  Their  first  blow  had  thus  failed.  Troops  from  the 
South  began  to  march  northward.  The  insurrection  proved  a 
failure,  and  its  chiefs.  Lords  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
the  heads  of  the  Percies  and  Nevilles,  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in 
Scotland.  Upon  the  lower  classes  cruel  vengeance  was  taken,  600 
or  700  were  summarily  put  to  death.  Vengeance  then  passed  to  the 
gentry ;  some  four  or  five  were  executed;  others,  especially  those 
who  had  no  land,  from  whose  death  therefore  nothing  could  be 
gained,  were  spared. 

The  flight  of  the  two  Earls  into  Scotland  was  the  cause  of  fresh 
oonseqaent  difficulties  in  that  country.  The  old  connection  between 
JrttosSttSd.  the  rebel  Lords  had  been  broken  up.  Maitland  of  Leth- 
iwo.  ington,  the  ablest  man  among  them,  was  absolutely 

cfffeless  upon  religious  matters,  and  desirous  only  for  the  political 
greatness  of  his  country.  This  he  sought  to  gain  by  securing  the 
succession  to  the  EngHsh  crown  for  a  Scotch  Prince.  Circumstancee 
had  now  led  him  to  believe  that  Mary  would  ultimately  make  good 
her  claims  to  the  throne  of  England ;  he  therefore  attached  himself 
vigorously  to  her  party,  bringing  with  him  many  important  nobles. 
Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious  before  all  things  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  upheld  the  young  King,  in  whose  name 
he  was  acting  as  Regent,  and  trusted,  in  spite  of  the  disappointments 
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he  had  suffered,  in  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  already  with 
difficulty  that  he  held  his  position.    To  surrender  the  nobles  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Scotland  was  to  destroy  his  little  remaining  popu- 
larity.   Yet  such  was  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  Elizabeth. 
Nor  did  she  send  him  any  assistance  for  the  purpose.    Eegarding  the 
friendship  of  England  as  indispensable,  he  consented,  in  spite  of  the 
risk  it  implied,  to  arrest  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ^aaided  by 
and  imprison  him  in  Lochleven  Castle.    But  before  he  Bu»^tt. 
could  either  restore  Northumberland  or  capture  West-  asBaMiiutted. 
moreland,  his  arch  enemies  the  Hamiltons  seized  the   '*^  ^  "^'' 
opportunity  of  his  unpopularity,  and  assassinated  him  as  he  rode 
through  Linlithgow. 

To  follow  the  intricate  history  of  the  next  few  years,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  Elizabeth's  own  views  upon  political  and 
religious  questions.  It  was  the  force  of  circumstances,  rather  than 
her  own  inclination,  which  ultimately  drove  her  into  that  position 
as  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  with  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
connecting  her  name.  Though  Scotland,  Spain,  and  France  were 
all  plunged  in  religious  war,  Elizabeth  refused  to  join  frankly 
with  the  Reformers.  Careless  of  religion  herself,  freedom  of  opinion, 
but  conformity  of  outward  observance,  was  what  she  desired.  She 
hated  rebels  and  loved  constituted  authority.  Yet  her  position  at 
home  threw  her  upon  the  side  of  the  Beformation.  In  danger  of  a 
joint  attack  from  the  Catholic  Princes,  she  thought  it  necessary  to 
seek  the  safety  of  her  people  by  fostering  every  cause  of  disunion 
and  weakness  among  her  enemies.  At  the  same  time,  she  dreaded 
to  excite  their  anger,  and  attempted  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  them.  We  therefore  find  her,  in  Scotland,  in  words  supporting 
the  young  King's  party,  and  occasionally  giving  them  some  kind  of 
assistance,  and  also  in  communication  with  the  Queen's  party,  and 
frequently  taking  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  Queen ;  in 
Holland,  permitting  her  subjects  to  send  assistance  to  the  rebels, 
sometimes  assisting  them  herself,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  their  chiefs,  at  other  times  threatening  to  join  with  the  Spanish 
Government  to  suppress  them;  sometimes  in  friendly  relations 
with  Spain,  at  other  times  allowing  her  subjects  to  insult  it 
with  their  piratical  expeditions ;  in  France,  sometimes  giving 
help  and  comfort  to  the  Huguenots,  at  other  times  forming  close 
relations  with  the  Government,  and  carrying  to  the  brink  of  comple- 
tion negotiations  for  marriage  with  the  royal  house.  It  was  only 
when  this  conduct  produced  its  natural  effect,  when  she  found  her- 
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self  mistruBted  by  all  parties  among  her  allies,  while  her  overthrow 
was  the  constant  object  of  conspirators,  that  she  was  compelled  at 
length  to  assume  op^y  the  leadership  of  the  Protestants.  At  times, 
when  her  diplomacy  seemed  failing,  fear  of  general  action  against 
her  drove  her  to  the  verge  of  vigorous  action  ;  at  times  the  advice 
of  her  Protestant  counsellors,  eager  to  cut  the  knot  of  difficulty 
which  surrounded  them,  seemed  to  triumph  over  her  reluctance  to 
decided  action,  and  thus  a  still  further  air  of  vacillation  is  given  to  a 
policy  which  is  of  itself  difficult  to  follow. 

The  death  of  the  Begent  Murray  gave  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  Queen's  policy.  The  death  of  one  who  was  respected 
by  all  parties  produced  a  temporary  harmony.  Had  Elizabeth 
pleased,  she  might  have  secured  the  almost  unanimous  friendship  of 
HcrdiiMtroni  *^®  country.  All  waited  to  hear  what  she  would  do. 
doiibupouoj  Had  she  acknowledged  the  young  King,  named  him 
in  soottaad.        j^^^  successor,  and  properly  supported  a  r^ent  chosen 

in  his  name,  the  Queen's  party  would  have  been  extinct.  But 
Elizabeth  still  thought  of  effecting  a  compromise  and  restoring  Maiy 
to  the  throne.  She  even  opened  correspondence  with  Maitland  and 
the  Queen's  friends.  Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  Scotch  parties 
continued  their  rivalry,  while  English  influence  daily  declined, 
as  the  King's  friends  found  themselves,  as  they  believed,  betrayed  by 
Elizabeth.  She  was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  act,  for 
Westmoreland,  in  concert  with  the  Queen's  party,  made  inroads 
into  Northumberland,  and  in  revenge  Sussex  three  times  passed  the 
Border  and  laid  waste  the  country.  She  still  refused,  however,  to 
declare  for  the  King,  still  threatened  the  restoration  of  Mary,  and 
though  Lennox  was  elected  Begent,  she  left  Scotland  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

Sussex's  invasion  of  Scotland  had  given  ground  for  the  interference 
n  ivodnoM  of  France.  That  country  now  threatened  war,  which 
JJJ^JJ^  in  the  existing  condition  of  England  could  not  but 
M  from  spaia.  be  highly  dangerous.  The  Catholics,  though  defeated 
in  the  late  rebellion,  were  by  no  means  extinguished.  The  continued 
presence  of  Queen  Mary  in  England  gave  them  a  constant  centre 
round  which  to  gather,  and  many  who  had  before  held  aloof  from 
conscientious  grounds  now  thought  themselves  free  to  act ;  for  Pius 
pivB  v.  iaraea  Y.  had  been  persuaded  to  issue  hastily  a  Bull  of  ex- 
crammimttML  communication  against  Elizabeth,  which  rendered  all 
Feb.  2D.  measures  taken  against  her  praiseworthy  in  the   eyes 

of  extreme  Catholics.     They  were  disappointed,  however,  in  the 
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effect  of  the  BulL  The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  forbad  it  to 
be  published ;  they  could  neither  afford  to  break  entirely  with 
Elizabeth^  nor  did  they  relish  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
spiritual  power.  In  England,  after  some  delay,  the  Bull  was 
fastened  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  door  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Eelton  (May  15).  The  Queen  felt  some  alarm.  She  believed  that 
the  union  of  the  Catholic  powers,  so  long  dreaded,  had  at  length 
come.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  fiefence  of  the  eountry,  and 
Felton  was  executed  (Aug.  8).  Time  showed  that,  abroad  at  all 
events,  the  Bull  had  little  or  no  effect.  But  in  England  disaffection 
and  plotting  continued,  nor  did  Elizabeth  feel  safe  from  a  general 
attack  from  the  Catholic  Princes  till  a  change  in  the  affedrs  of 
France  placed  the  Government  of  that  country  in  moderate  hands. 

Defeated  in  the  year  1669  at  Jamac  and  at  Montcontour,  the 
Huguenots  had  lost  all  influence  in  the  Government,  Bngiaiid  nved 
which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  Catholic  Ji^^, 
party.     A  victory  won  in  Poitou  had  changed  this  EugoMiota. 
aspect  of  affairs.    A  new  treaty  had  been  patched  up  in  August  1570 
between  the  rival  religionists,  and  Catherine  and  her  son  Charles  seemed 
to  be  again  inclined  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Huguenot  leaders. 
This  change  of  government  rendered  hostility  to  Spain  certain  on  the 
part  of  France ;  no  united  action  between  the  two  countries  against 
England  was  for  the  time  possible.    There  even  seemed  to  be  a  prds- 
pect  of  a  friendship  between  France  and  England. 

Such  a  friendship  would  be  advantageous  to  both  countries. 
Spain  was  the  common  enemy  of  the  Huguenot  party,  now  ^^^^ 
rising  to  power,  and  of  the  English ;  and  the  countries,  if  aaaniag*  with 
combined,  could  make  an  irresistible  attack  upon  tiie  ^^®*"««rted. 
Netherlands,  the  weak  point  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    To  England  it 
further  offered  a  freedom  &om  hostile  interference  on  behalf  of  Mary, 
or,  could  a  compromise  to  secure  her  restoration  be  effected,  a  fair 
certainty  that  the  conditions  would  be  kept,  especially  if,  as  was  soon 
proposed,  the  Mendship  was  further  secured  by  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  French  King's  brother,  t6  which 
at  first  Elizabeth  seemed  inclined  to  consent. 

The  suggestion  of  this  marriage  destroyed  any  confidence  Mary 
may  still  have  felt  in  French  assistance,  and  threw  her  ^     ^^  ^^ 
still  more  completely  for  support  upon  Spain.    It  was  oatboUei  tnm 
to  that  country,  therefore,  that  aU  the  malcontents  of  *•'•'*■  ****** 
England  now  looked  for  assistance,  and  a  great  conspiracy  was  set  on 
foot    The  King  of  Spain  himself,  and  his  chief  adviser  Alva,  were 
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still  most  unwilling  to  bieak  with  EHzabeth.    Her  Mendship  with 
France  was^  as  they  well  understood,  fraught  with  danger  to  them,  and 
if  the  connection  between  the  countries  was  honest  and  permanent, 
would  probably  cause  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands.    Alva  therefore 
did  his  best  to  reconcile  himself  with  Elizabeth.     But  the   Pope, 
indignant  at  the  reception  his  Bull  of  excommunication  had  met 
with,  and  constantly  assured  by  his  agents  in  England  of  both  the 
sufferings  and  strength  of  the  Catholic  party,  was  eager  for  some 
immediate  action   in  their  favour.     His  chief  agent 
was  a  banker  of  the  name  of  Ridolfi^  who,  though  he 
had  mingled  in  many  plots,  had  been  clever  enough  so  to  impose 
upon  the  ministry,  tiiat  they  were  now  on  the  point  of  employing 
him  to  visit  foreign  courts  in  their  interest.    He  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  on  his  schemes  xmsuspected.     The  plot  was  an 
almost  exact  repetition  of  the  old  scheme  in  favour  of  Norfolk. 
Again  it  was  intended  that  the  Duke  should  marry  Mary,  that  he 
should  declare  himself  a  Catholic,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  Spanish 
army  the  Catholics  should  make  a  general  rising,  dethrone  Elizabeth, 
and  restore  the  old  religion,  together  with  the  old  nobility  and 
policy  of  the  country.  Assistance  from  Spain  was  absolutely  necessary. 
It  was  hopeless  to  secure  it  without  a  distinct  declai'ation  from  Norfolk 
that  he  would  play  the  part  assigned  to  hinu     He  had  for  some 
time  been  free  from  all  real  restraint ;  there  was  therefore  no  difficulty 
in  negotiatiog  with  him ;  but  he  shrunk  as  usual  from  committing 
himself.    However,  when  informed  that  no  less  than  forty  English 
Peers — ^more,  that  is,  than  half  their  whole  number — ^were  in  favour 
of  the  plan,  he  consented  to  write  to  Philip,  and  employ  Bidolfi 
as  his  agent    Thus  armed  with  authority  from  Norfolk,  from  the 
Catholic  Peers,  and  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  BidoM  set  out  on  his 
journey. 

While  this  dangerous  plot  was  hatching,  Elizabeth  had  been 
obliged  to  call  a  Parliament  (April  2, 1571),  which  she  had  not  done 
for  four  years.  The  House  of  Commons  showed  a  temper  which 
proved  how  deep  Protestantism  had  struck  its  roots  into  the 
middle  classes,  and  how  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of 
the  nation  were  both  the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  nobles  and  the 
half  measures  and  temporizing  policy  of  the  Queen  and  her  Council 
The  attention  of  the  House  was  directed  almost  entirely  to  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  Complaints  of  irregularities  in  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  of  toleration  of  Catholic  worship,  and  of  the  gradual 
Teintroduction  of  old  eoclesiastical  abuses,  were  the  chief  topics  of 
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complamt.     It  was  in  vam   Elizabeth   attempted   to  check  this 
interference  with  what  she  considered  her  own  prero-  p,ot«iuat 
gative.     Many  Bills  of  a  Puritan  tendency  were  intro-  t«mper  of  «h« 
duced.    Some  of  them — among  others  one  insisting  on   '""^•"*' 
the  acceptance  by]  the  clergy  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  together 
with  some  stringent  laws  rendering  it  high  treason  to  introduce  Bulls, 
or  to  admit  English  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome — ^became  law. 
Others  were  allowed  to  drop  either  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  for 
want  of  the  Queen's  assent     The  most  prominent  member  of  the 
Puritan  party  was   Strickland.     He   was   summoned  before  the 
Queen,  reprimanded  and  excluded  froift  the  House  ;  but  the  Queen 
was  compelled  to  yield,  when  the  Commons  asserted  their  privilege  of 
free  speech^  and  he  was  reinstated. 

While  the  Parliament  was  still  sitting,  Ridolfi  had  been  carrying 
out  his  mission  in  Brussels.     Alva,  who  found  him  too  ^^^  ^lew  of 
shallow  and  talkative  to  be  thoroughly  trusted,  thought  **•  "**«>*  J****- 
it  much  better  that  Elizabeth  should  be  either  captured  or  killed  by 
the  Catholics  before  Spaiu  moved  in  the  matter ;  but  yet  alarmed 
at  the  friendship  between  France  and  England,  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  one  to  be  missed,    Ridolfi,  at  all  events,  ^^^ti  plot 
was  so  pleased  with  his  success,  that  he  despatched  a  dLMMverad. 
messenger  with  a  favourable  report  to  Norfolk,  and  to  *'^** 
the  Bishop  of  Boss,  Queen  Mary's  agent  in  England.     Cecil,  whose 
spies  were  everywhere,  had  the  messenger  apprehended,  and  by  means 
of  the  rack,  and  information  derived  &om  a  spy,  who  pretended  to 
be  the  wretched  man's  friend,  gained  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
conspiracy ;  though,  as  the  letters  were  in  cipher,  and  the  key  was 
wanting,  he  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  chief  people  implicated. 

Meanwhile,  the  marriage  with  Anjou,  on  which  to  all  appearance 
Elizabeth's  safety  depended,  had  come  to  nothing ;  as  usual,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  a  husband.  The  two  courts  were 
too  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  to  allow  an  open 
breach.  Religious  scruples  were  asserted  on  both  sides,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  marriage  a  league  between  England  and  France  against 
Spain  was  suggested ;  and,  to  give  a  show  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
England,  the  privateers  were  directed  chiefly  against  Spanishcommerce. 

Ridolfl  had  betaken  himself  to  Madrid.  There  Alva's  plan  had 
chiefly  recommended  itself.  A  man  had  been  found  who  offered  to 
undertake  to  put  EUzabeth  out  of  the  way,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
Alva  to  be  ready  to  invade  England  as  soon  as  that  step  should  be 
taken.    Meanwhile  fresh  information  was  reaching  CeciL    Sir  John 
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Hawkins  had  pretended  to  turn  traitor  for  the  sake  originally  of 
obtaining  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  comrades  who  were  in  Spanish 
prisons.  His  deceit  had  been  so  saccessfol  that  the  Spanish  GK>Yeiii- 
ment  began  to  treat  with  him  to  cover  the  proposed  invasion,  which 
thus  came  at  once  to  Cecil's  ears.  All  this  time  Norfolk  had  been 
Hovftoik  lAia  tmsuspected.  The  chance  discovery  of  a  sum  of  money 
•RMtod.  which  he  was  remitting  to  the  partisans  of  Queen  Mary 

sepi  B.  j^  Scotland  caused  his  reapprehension,  together  with 

that  of  his  secretaries.  Torture  wrung  from  them  the  key  to  the  cipher 
which  had  hitherto  been  wanting.  The  misfdng  link  in  the  evidence 
was  thus  supplied.  The  whole  secret  of  the  Bidolfi  conspiracy  was 
known.  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Lumley,  the  chief  leaders  of  it, 
were  arrested,  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross^  who  at  last,  under 
fear  apparently  of  torture,  made  a  full  confession  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  few  last  years.  All  those  intrigues  which  had  gathered  round 
Norfolk  and  his  marriage  with  Mary  were  thus  discovered,  and  the 
first  great  plot  of  the  reign  was  thwarted. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the  plot  would 
at  once  have  broken  through  the  diplomatic  refinements  of  Elizabeth's 
policy,  and  have  forced  things  into  a  more  natural  position.  With 
the  treason  of  the  Catholics,  the  complicity  of  Mary  with  their  plans, 
and  the  connection  of  Spain  with  the  conspiracy  plainly  proved,  it 
would  have  seemed  natural  that  the  punishment  of  the  traitors,  the 
death  of  Mary,  and  open  war  with  Spain  would  follow,  especially  as 
the  treaty  with  France  was  still  on  foot 

The  strange  web  of  conflicting  interests  which  surrounded  the 
Komflutarr  policy  of  the  time  prevented  any  such  e£fects  from  aris- 
«a«rs7  of  ing.    For  the  moment  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  Elizabeth 

tta  Queen.  would  pursue  a  more  direct  line  of  couduct  Norfolk  was 

tried  for  high  treason  and  found  guilty ;  a  fall  account  of  the 
evidence  against  Mary  which  had  hitherto  been  suppressed  was 
allowed  to  be  published ;  the  Queen  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
now  Begent  in  the  King's  name,  to  assure  him  of  her  open  assistance ; 
the  Spanish  ambassador  was  peremptorily  ordered  out  of  England. 
But  there  for  the  time  the  matter  ended.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Ezfleutioii  of  execution  was  postponed  from  day  to  day,  nor  was  it  till 
Horfoik.  after  a  strong  expression  of  feeling  from  the  Parliament, 

'"*•*•  which  was  then  again  assembled,  that  Elizabeth  was 

brought  to  consent  to  his  death.  Neither  her  own  obvious  danger, 
nor  the  petition  of  the  Bishops  of  England,  nor  the  joint  request  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of 
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Attamder,  could  induce  her  to  act  with  severity  against  Mary.  In 
Scotland, — where  her  double  dealing  had  allowed  the  Banzmptton  of 
Queen's  party  again  to  rise,  and  (in  an  attempted  sur-  **pi»»a»«y- 
prise  on  Stirling)  to  put  Lennox  the  Eegent  to  death, — ^instead  of 
fulfilling  her  promise  to  his  successor.  Mar,  she  as  usual  laboured  at 
a  compromise,  and  let  matters  take  their  own  course.  And  when  it 
became  evident  that  Alva,  disgusted  at  the  discovery  of  Jiis  plans, 
was  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  the  refugees,  and  persuading 
Philip  to  bear  all  insults  rather  than  break  with  England,  all  thought 
of  war  with  Spain  was  laid  aside. 

There  was  one  more  difficulty  to  be  met.  This  arose  from  the 
Queen's  relations  with  France.  At  the  moment  of  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  French,  naturally  supposing  that  Elizabeth  would  be 
willing  to  join  with  the  enemies  of  Spain,  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  existing  friendship  between  themselves  and  England 
closer.  In  the  place  of  Anjou  it  was  now  suggested  that  joej^goB  m^ 
the  Queen  should  marry  his  yoimger  brother,  Alengon,  "J"!!?!******^ 
a  man  not  more  than  half  her  age ;  nor  did  she  reject  the  Qaeen'i 
suggestion,  but  as  usual  coquetted  with  it,  acknowledg-  '"*"*• 
ing  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step,  but  shrinking  from  carrying  it  out 
Meanwhile,  before  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  was  renewed  and  strengthened,  though  not  without 
considerable  misgivings  of  the  Queen's  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son  Charles  were  at  this  time, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  somewhat  imder  the  influence  of  the 
Protestant  party ;  Admiral  Coligny,  the  head  of  that  party,  being  in 
high  favour.  The  object  they  aimed  at  was  a  joint  joint  war 
attack  on  Spain  through  the  Netherlands ;  the  Protes-  J*^„5SS- 
tants,  for  obvious  reasons,  desiring  to  assist  the  Prince  >»d*  intended, 
of  Orange  \  Catherine  and  her  son  being  anxious  to  add  the 
Netherlands  to  France.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  Huguenot  party 
was  by  no  means  secured.  The  Guises  and  the  friends  of  Spain  were 
very  powerful,  and  commanded  the  mob  of  Paris.  Catherine  and 
the  TCiTig  cared  little  for  either  religion,  hated  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  equally,  and  attempted  to  rule  by  playing  them  one  against 
the  other.  The  continuance  of  the  Huguenots*  supremacy,  even  their 
safety,  depended  on  the  success  of  the  war  they  were  urging,  and  that 
war  could  only  be  successful  with  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth.  But 
Elizabeth  was  as  usual  beginning  to  play  false.  Feeling  safe  for  the 
present  from  France,  she  was  making  her  peace  with  Spain,  and 
already,  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  Alva,  had  driven  the 
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Dntcli  privateer  Admiral  de  la  Mark  from  his  refuge  in  England. 
This  act  of  friendship  had  not  had  the  effect  Alva  had  expected 
whenurgiag  it.  The  Netherlands  were  ripe  for  revolt,  smarting 
—^^  under  the  heavy  taxation  Alva  had  laid  upon  them, 

ukinffof  De  la  Mark,  grown  desperate  when  deprived  of  his 

SSitawwir  refuge,  sailed  up  the  river  Meuse  and  captured  Brille 
■gi^fa  (April  1572)  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  thus 

laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Dutch  Republic  This 
beginning  was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  in  Holland  and 
Zeeland.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  with  the  aid  of  French  Protestants, 
captured  Mons.  English  volunteers  flocked  across  to  join  the  rebel 
army.  The  adhesion  and  assistance  of  Elizabeth  alone  was  wanted 
to  enable  the  French  to  join  with  effect  in  the  quarrel  and  drive  the 
The  piAa  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.    But  Elizabeth,  as  be- 

Sl!S!!S'?^  fore  mentioned,  was  sdready  half  pledged  to  Alva,  and 
dapueity.  while  the  French  were  urging  upon  her  the  necessity  of 

combining  with  them  in  vigorous  action,  they  discovered  that  she  was 
secretly  offering  to  accept  Flushing  from  the  rebels,  with  the  intention 
of  surrendering  it  to  the  Spaniards.  Such  an  act  of  duplicity  destroyed 
any  confidence  in  the  English  Queen.  Joint  action  seemed  impossible. 
The  failure  of  the  English  alliance  naturally  weakened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Huguenot  or  war  party.  Meanwhile  the  party  which 
was  averse  to  the  war  was  making  its  influence  felt  The  Guises 
were  the  avowed  friends  of  Spain,  and  were  the  favourites  of  the 
fanatical  population  of  Paris.  Still  the  Eang  seemed  firm  in  his  late 
resolves.  The  Admiral  Coligny  was  still  his  most  trusted  adviser, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Protestants  was  looked  on  as  complete,  when 
the  friendship  between  them  and  the  royal  house  was  sealed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  young  King  of  Navarre,  on  whom  their  hopes  were 
fixed,  and  Margaret  of  Yalois,  the  King's  sister.  It  seemed  as  though 
p«u  of  EngMBot  *^®  danger  of  a  new  civil  war  was  passing  away.  A  re- 
infLaeiioe  at  conciliation  was  made  between  Coligny  and  the  Duke 
Bt.Bart]Miom6w.  of  Guise.  They  shook  hands  in  Charles's  presence,  and 
Ai«.  H  "T2.  ^g  appearance  of  friendship  was  assumed.  But  the  re- 
conciliation was  hollow.  The  rival  parties  were  ready  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  To  Catherine  de  Medici 
belongs  the  guilt  of  affording  them  that  opportunity.  Her  views 
were  solely  politicaL  She  hated  the  house  of  Guise  and  the 
house  of  Chatillon  equally,  as  they  equally  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  influence  of  the  Crown.  She  thought  that  a  chance 
now    offered   of    letting    them    destroy    each    other.      A    ver? 
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little  would  excite  the  Hugaenots  to  a  fresh  outbreak.  Counter- 
acting  measures  would  be  forced  upon  the  Catholics.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  the  power  of  her  own  party  and  of  the  Crown  might 
be  secured.  At  her  instigation,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours  (the  widow 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  been  murdered,  it  was  believed 
with  the  connivance  of  Coligny),  together  with  the  present  Duke  of 
Quise  and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  employed  an  assassin  to  shoot  the 
AdmiraL  The  attack  was  only  partially  successfoL  The  Protestants, 
who  had  collected  in  crowds  at  the  late  marriage,  were  lulled  into 
security  by  the  King's  conduct.  Catherine  saw  that  unless  some 
further  step  was  taken,  her  plan  would  fail,  and  there  would  be  no  out- 
break. In  alliance  with  the  chief  Catholic  Princes,  she  induced  the  King 
to  believe  that  the  Huguenots  were  planning  to  cany  him  off,  as  they 
had  tried  to  do  his  predecessor  at  Amboise,  and  he  gave  leave  that  some 
of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  should  be  killed.  The  opportunity  was 
accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  the  fanatical  and  blood- 
thirsty mob  of  Paris  was  let  loose,  and  the  fearful  massacre  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew was  the  consequence.  For  three  days  the  massacre  continued. 
The  example  was  followed  in  other  parts  of  France,  at  Orleans,  Bouen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Toulon,  till  many  thousands  of  Protestants  of  all  ages 
had  been  cruelly  murdered. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  was  received  with  a  shout  of  triumph  by 
the  Catholics  of  Europe.  At  Rome  the  Pope  gave  it  his  fullest  ap- 
proval; processions  were  made,  and  medsJs  struck  to  honour  it. 
The  English  Catholic  refugees  in  Holland  followed  his  example. 
Philip  of  Spain,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  rejoiced  that  at 
last  France  had  ceased  to  temporize  with  the  Protestants,  and,  as  a 
politician,  saw  with  pleasure  the  destruction  of  the  league  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  so  threatening  to  his  power  iu  the 
Netherlands.  In  England  the  news  was  received  with  fear  and 
abhorrence.  The  people  were  clamorous  for  reprisals,  and  demanded 
at  least  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  Elizabeth  again  believed,  as  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Ridolfi  plot,  that  the  conjunction  bu„„,|,j 
of  Catholic  Europe  against  herself,  which  she  had  so  »«ain  wmA 
constantly  dreaded,  had  at  last  arrived.  She  made  pre-  *"  ■***^*'^- 
parations  for  war,  and,  though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  listen 
entirely  to  the  cry  of  vengeance  raised  against  Mary,  she  determined 
to  rid  herself  of  her  dangerous  rival  by  restoring  her  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
King's  party  in  Scotland.  Mar,  the  Regent,  would  have  accepted  her, 
but  was  determined  not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  cat's-paw,  and  he  therefore 
demanded  the  public  approval  of  Elizabeth  and  the  presence  of  English 
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troops  at  Maiy's  execution.  Before  an  answer  could  be  returned, 
Mar  suddenly  died,  and  tbe  r^ency  was  forced  upon  Morton,  some- 
what against  his  will,  and  without  any  certain  guarantee  &oni 
Elizabe^  He  found  the  terms  Mar  had  suggested  scornfully  re- 
jected, and  thus,  deserted  by  Elizabeth,  was  plunged  again  into  civil 
war.  Maitland  and  Grange,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Queen's  party, 
held  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  without  which  the  possession  of  the 
om  uditi  tht  country  could  not  be  complete.  At  length  the  danger 
bbci  pwty  of  the  extinction  of  the  King's  party  became  so  pro- 
bable that  Elizabeth  was  compelled  to  take  the  step  she 
had  shrunk  from  so  long.  An  army  was  raised,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Drury,  who  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  bombarded  and 
took  the  castle  (May  27, 1673).  Maitland  died  almost  immediately 
after  the  capitulation,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  executed,  and  for  the 
time  the  Queen's  party  was  completely  destroyed.  But  this  energy, 
Hw  AiAm  consequent  upon  the  fright  excited  by  the  massacre,  did 

iniMidM.  not  last  long.    Affairs  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  poli- 

ticians, and  the  old  course  of  diplomatic  double-dealing  was  continued. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  in  truth  no  union  between  the 
Catholic  powers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
both  of  them  to  continue  or  increase  their  friendship  with  Elizabeth. 
The  French  ambassador  was  indeed  received  with  all  outward  marks 
of  displeasure.  The  Queen  and  Court  were  dressed  in  mourning,  and 
a  gloomy,  ominous  silence  reigned.  But  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  breaking  the  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
Alva  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  and  reunite  England  and  Spain. 
He  felt  certain  that  all  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  France  for 
England  must,  for  the  time  at  all  events,  have  been  destroyed,  and 
FMendshipvith  ^'^  Urged  Philip  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  alliance  of 
Spain  renewed.  England,  which  could  alone  enable  him  to  conquer  his 
rebel  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  Ikiglish  Catholic  refugees,  Philip  was  induced  to  make  the 
required  overtures,  and  to  propose  a  treaty  with  England,  while  Alva 
was  so  successful  with  Elizabeth  that  the  English  volunteers  in 
Holland  were  recalled. 

In  fact,  Elizabeth  was  still  bent  on  producing,  by  means  of  her 
Her  Tiewi  on  tortuous  diplomacy,  a  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  in  ac- 
Staattmwhouy  cordancc  with  her  own  peculiar  views,  while,  at  the 
poUttcaL  same  time,  she  secured  her  own  safety.    This  she  con- 

sidered threatened  by  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  refugees  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  the  supremacy  of  the  Guise  party  in  France. 
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She  wanted  therefore  to  induce  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  party 
to  make  peace  (especially  as  they  seemed  to  be  worsted),  securing 
only  for  themselves  political  liberty  and  toleration  of  conscience,  but 
accepting  Catholicism.  At  the  same  time — ^in  order  to  compel 
Philip  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  his  rebel  subjects,  to 
insist  upon  the  Catholic  refugees  leaving  his  dominions,  and  to  relax 
in  some  degree  in  favour  of  English  sailors  the  strictness  of  the  laws  of 
the  Inquisition — it  was  necessary  so  far  to  favour  the  insurgents  as  to 
be  able  to  use  them  as  a  standing  threat.  To  gain  these  ends,  she 
seems  even  to  have  been  willing  to  take  into  consideration  her 
religious  position,  and  to  think  of  again  uniting  herself  with  Catholic 
Europe.  In  France  the  same  sort  of  game  had  to  be  played ;  a  little 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  the  Huguenots,  Mendly  relations  to  be 
kept  up  with  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  son,  and  by  this  means 
the  Guises  kept  out  of  power. 

In  both  cases  her  diplomacy  was  frustrated.  She  trusted  to  her 
management  of  the  political  interests  of  the  Princes,  and  wholly  under- 
rated the  strength  of  religious  feeling — of  Protestantism  in  Holland, 
of  Catholicism  among  the  populate  of  Paris  and  among  the  nobility 
of  France.  In  pursuance  of  the  line  of  policy  she  had  adopted,  she  gave 
up  all  open  support  of  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which,  left 
-without  her  assistance,  fell  into  the  greatest  distress.  Having,  as  he 
thought,  secured  the  stability  of  government  by  his  success  in  war  and 
by  the  severity  of  his  punishments,  Alva  had  attempted  to  make  the 
States  profitable  to  Spain  by  exacting  a  large  and  illegal  tax.  The  effect 
had  been  a  general  renewal  of  hostiHties,  and  Alva,  con-  secau  of  Aiva. 
fessing  himseK  unable  to  complete  his  work,  had  asked  SjJJJJJjJJ,, 
to  be  recalled.  In  1573,  his  request  had  been  granted,  >»▼.  ibts. 
and  Bequescens  had  taken  his  place.  Under  his  government  the 
Spanish  rule  appeared  to  thrive.  Prince  Louis,  and  another  Prince  of 
the  house  of  Nassau,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mook  Heath  (April  14, 
1674),  and  though  the  defence  of  Leyden  (May  26  to  October  3) 
somewhat  re-established  the  position  of  the  Orange  party,  Elizabeth 
coxdd  be  moved  no  further  than  to  attempt  a  mediation,  distinctly 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  she  should  insist  on  the  ew  poucy 
acceptance  by  the  rebels  of  Koman  Catholicism.  Her  JKSerStt<u 
mediation  was  futile.  Both  Philip  and  the  Prince  of  towardi  prance. 
Orange  refused  such  conditions,  and  it  became  evident  that  since  the 
Prince  determined  to  fight  the  battle  out,  if  assistance  could  not  be 
obtained  from  England  it  must  be  sought  from  France.  As  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  sea  coast  provinces  by  France  would  have  been  a 
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heavy  blow  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  it  could  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place.  The  Queen  was  therefore  thrust  back  after  all 
into  her  old  position.  If  Philip  would  not  compromise,  she  would, 
be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  assist  the  rebels.  Thus,  in  January 
1576,  ambassadors  came  both  from  Bequescens  and  from  the  Prince  of 
EUnbttii  Orange  to  attempt  to  settle  the  Queen's  mind  in  one 

^Ha^i^l^  direction  or  other.  At  first  she  leant  towards  the  rebels* 
b«t  ftjia.  Her  best  counsellors  urged  her  in  that  direction.    The 

seizure  of  an  English  ship  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  crew  by  the 
Inquisition  seemed  to  show  how  little  she  had  to  hope  from  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  her  feelings  were  all  in 
fjAvour  of  the  Spaniards.  She  was  angry  with  the  obstinacy  of  the 
States  with  r^ard  to  their  religion.  A  Parliament  had  been  called 
in  March,  and  the  bold  conduct  of  one  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  Went- 
worth,  who  had  complained  of  the  monopolies  she  had  granted,  had 
excited  her  anger  with  the  Protestants  at  home.  The  sudden  death 
of  Bequescens  gave  her  an  excuse  for  following  her  own  inclination ; 
and  St  Aldegonde,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  was  dismissed  in  disgrace. 
She  even  went  so  &r  in  her  opposition  to  tiie  States,  that  open  acts  of 
hostility  broke  out,  and  it  seemed  for  the  time  as  if  the  cause  of 
liberty  must  finally  be  defeated. 

It  was  probably  the  course  of  events  in  France  which  had  given 
BTwta  In  Elizabeth  the  courage  to  follow  her  own  wishes,  and  to 

Rmnoe  leaviag  break  r  the  time  with  the  Protestant  interest  in  the 
horfreetoMt.  j^gthcrlands,  with  which  in  fact  her  own  position  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  were  indissolubly  connected.  After  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Protestants  in  the  west  of  France 
had  rallied,  and  secured  La  Bochelle  against  the  attack  of  the  King's 
eldest  brotiier,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  shown  themselves  so 
powerful  that  a  new  pacification  between  the  religious  parties  was 
arranged.  This  was  rendered  the  more  easy,  because  Catherine  and 
her  son  Anjou  were  anxious  to  be  free  from  difficulties  in  France  to 
secure  the  crown  of  Poland,  then  vacant.  Having  found  her  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  both  parties  completely  thwarted,  Catherine  had 
earnestly  sought  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  still  further 
pressed  the  marriage  between  that  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Alengon. 
The  horror  excited  by  the  massacre  was  too  strong  to  allow  cordial 
relations  to  be  established, but  the  Courtswere  externally  in  friendship. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (May  1574)  Charles  IX.  died,  and 
Anjou,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  mas- 
sacre, ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  III.    The  pacification  had  been 
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badly  kept  by  tbe  Catholics.  The  accesGdon  of  the  new  King  gave 
the  Protestants  both  a  reason  and  an  opportunity  for  fresh  pre- 
cautions. They  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  independent  re- 
public^ and  established  a  central  council  at  Millaud,  in  Rovergue, 
which  should  exercise  supreme  authority  over  them.  Alen^on  had 
found  his  position  as  heir-presumptive  extremely  uneasy.  He  was 
suspected  of  intending  to  join  the  Huguenots.  He  was  very  anxious 
to  conclude  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  but  the  iofluence  of  the 
Guises,  who  saw  danger  both  in  his  marriage  and  in  his  Protestant 
inclinations,  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  King  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
in  Paris,  where  the  young  King  of  Navarre  was  detained  in  the  st^e 
way.  At  length,  in  1575,  Alen^on  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  who  were  prepared 
for  a  rising.  Cond^,  one  of  their  leaders,  was  at  Strasburg,  threaten- 
ing to  march  on  Paris,  and  Casimir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
was  threatening  to  join  the  rebel  army  of  the  South  with  10,000  Ger- 
mans. In  February  1 576,  the  King  of  Navarre  also  contrived  to  escape, 
snd  the  two  Princes  at  once  applied  to  Elizabeth  for  assLstance. 

Here  again,  as  in  her  relations  with  Spain,  she  pursued  a  shifting 
policy.  The  Huguenots,  while  in  arms,  restrained  the  power  of 
the  Guises ;  but,  once  victorious,  would  have  made  conmion  cause 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Provinces 
to  France  would  probably  have  resulted.  A  little  assistance  was 
therefore  given  them  ;  the  suit  of  Alengon  was  in  some  degree 
favoured ;  but  as  their  power  rose,  Elizabeth  appeared  as  mediator. 
A  new  paci&cation  was  brought  about,  and  edicts  of  toleration  issued. 
Huguenots  were  declared  equal  to  Catholics  in  ^the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  eight  towns  placed  in  their  hands  as  a  guarantee.  Elizabeth 
believed  that  now  parties  in  France  were  so  nearly  balanced  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  an  alliance  with  Spain  against  her 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  annexation  of  the  Nether-  g^*  nfoMt  help 
lands  on  the  other.  She  held  herself  free  then  to  act  as  *"  **"  "**^ 
she  pleased  with  regard  to  Spain,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  dismissed  St. 
Aldegonde,  with  an  abrupt  refusal  of  all  his  requests. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  policy  had  triumphed.  Her 
conduct  with  regard  to  Spain  was  so  friendly  as  to  secure  her 
from  danger  from  Philip.  She  still  professed  to  approve  of  the 
claims  of  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  threw 
the  blame  of  the  continuation  of  the  war  on  their  Apparent 
religious  obstinacy  in  unessentials ;  while  France,  as  she  SSSwof**' 
thought,  was  completely  neutralized.    But  her  real  want  ^^  »»*»»«■ 

FEE.  JlOM.  W* 
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of  success  soon  became  obyious.  In  France,  the  League  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  followed  by  the  oigankation  of  the  Catholic 
League  under  the  Guises ;  the  King  placed  himself  at  its  head. 
The  edicts  were  disregarded ;  the  States-Gteneral  held  at  Blois  were 
wholly  Catholic ;  Alen^n,  a  mere  ady«nturer,  had  changed  sides ; 
uniformity  of  religion  was  ordered  ;  Cond6  and  Navarre  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  privileges  as  Princes ;  the  Protestant 
leaders  were  exiled.  In  exact  opposition  to  Elizabeth's  hopes,  she 
found  that  the  wealmess  of  her  support  had  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Protestant  party,  and  that  the  Guises  were  again  triumphant.  In  the 
Netherlands  also  a  complete  change  of  affairs  took  place.  On  the 
death  of  Requescens  (March  5,  1576),  the  Spanish  soldiery  were  left 
unpaid,  and  broke  out  into  mutiny.  Their  fierce  riots  compelled  all 
the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics^  to  unite. 
The  rival  parties  came  to  an  agreement,  and  made  a  treaty  at  Ghent,  de- 
manding the  diflmiflsal  of  foreign  troops,  and  government  according  to 
their  own  laws.  Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Requescens.  He  was  sent,  with  the  strictest  orders  from  Philip  not  to 
interfere  with  England.  But  he  was  ambitious.  He  could  not  forget  his 
late  successes  over  the  Turks  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  Christianity,  nor 
the  project  for  marrying  him  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  was 
so  favourite  a  scheme  among  the  English  Catholics.  He  was  not 
admitted  to  the  country  till  he  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Feb.  17, 
1577),  and  till  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  sent  to  Italy.  But  this  was 
merely  a  pretence.  Don  John  had  determined  to  attack  England, 
aL.d  immediately  began  to  bring  the  troops  back  again.  The  Queen 
was  therefore  in  just  as  much  danger  as  she  had  ever  been  before. 
The  Guises  were  in  power  in  Fralice,  the  Spaniards  were  threatening 
her  from  the  Netherlands. 

In  her  fear,  as  on  the  two  previous  occasions  of  the  Bidolfi  plot 
and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  she  took  a  straightforward  step. 
She  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  States.  She  promised  them  a 
supply  of  money.  She  even  promised  them  a  considerable  army 
under  Leicester.  But  the  union  among  the  States  was  shortlived. 
To  have  secured  Elizabeth's  support  they  must  all  have  agreed  to 
accept  Catholicism.  The  Maritime  Provinces  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  the  step ;  while  the  Catholic  Provinces,  or  Walloons,  thought 
they  should  be  able  to  gain  their  object  by  putting  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  Matthias,  brother  of  Eudolph,  Emperor  of  Germany. 
They  thus  thought  to  divide  the  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house, 
and    secure    all   they    wished   for — political    independence.      To 
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Elizabeth  this  also  seemed  probable.  She  was  displeased  with  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Maritime  States ;  she  believed  that  the  arrival  of 
Matthias  would  check  the  schemes  of  Don  John,  and  that  she  at  all 
events  was  safe.  The  entire  destruction  by  that  Prince  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  Gemblours  (Jan.  31,  1578)  also  tended  to  make 
her  lukewarm  in  their  cause,  and  all  her  promises  ended  in  the  loan 
of  a  little  money,  and  the  endorsement  of  certain  bills  by  which  they 
raised  money,  an  obligation  which  she  afterwards  refused  to  meet. 

Such  conduct  naturally  excited  the  extremest  indignation,  the  effect 
of  which  was  very  nearly  to  force  her  to  take  the  step  she  most  of  all 
bated,  and  to  marry  AlenQon,  now  become  the  Duke  of  tim  low  ooim- 
Anjou  ;  for  the  States,  looking  for  assistance,  naturally  Sr  I^J*" 
threw  themselves  upon  France,  and  Alen^on,  careless  of  *»  Aienuoa. 
what  cause  he  supported  if  only  it  rendered  him  independent,  raised 
an  army  in  their  favour.    The  Queen  could  scarcely  hope  by  any 
amount  of  cajolery  to  win  the  States  back  again.    If  the^  were  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  Alen^on,  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  have  some  hold 
upon  him  also.    She  therefore  pushed  her  negotiations  for  marriage 
with  him  to  the  farthest  extremes.     She  brought  him  over  to  England, 
professed  to  like  him,  though  he  was  hideous  both  in  person  and  in 
character.    She  risked  her  popularity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  scheme,  for 
the  French  marriage  was  hateful  to  the  people.    She  even  to  retain  iwr 
insisted  upon  the  punishment  of  two  honest  men,  Stubbs  JS*^^^*'^ 
and  Page,  who  wrote  and  sold  a  strong  pamphlet  against  marrying  him. 
it.    Their  real  loyalty  and  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence  ^^*  "^•* 
was  proved  when  they  left  the  scajffold,  where  they  had  just  lost 
their  right  hands,  crying,  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth."     Still  she 
could  not  venture  quite  to  deiy  popular  feeling ;  and  when,  by  a 
small  majority,  the  Council  declared  itself  against  the  marriage,  it 
was  for  the  time  dropped. 

The  plain  issue  of  the  religious  struggle  which  was  convulsing 
Europe  had  hitherto  been  constantly  clouded  by  the  pouticai  can«e« 
personal  interests  of  individual  Princes.    The  time  was  lareventing  tbe 
now  approaching  when  the  quarrel  fell  more  directly  jSici^'tiie 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.    By  extreme  5^p**  *?  _, 

_    ,    *  •'  Enroiw  begin 

good  fortune,  Elizabeth  had  kept  the  country  free  from  to  act  for 
war,  and  it  had  become  increasingly  prosperous.    Fugi-  ****™**^*»- 
tives  from  Holland  had  established  manufactures.    Agriculture  had 
adapted  itseK  to  the  new  state  of  society,  and  those  who  took  no 
interest   in  religion  or   politics  were  content.     But   beside  this 
prosperity  there  had  grown  up,  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
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a  strong  hatred  and  a  strong  fear  of  Papists  and  their  plans.  This 
andercnirent  of  feeling  had  made  itself  yisihle  in  the  condact  of  the 
swarming  privateers  of  the  Western  harhoors,  in  the  action  of 
Parliament  in  spite  of  the  repressive  measures  of  the  Queen,  and  but 
lately  in  the  great  expedition  of  Drake,  which  had  sailed  from  England 
with  the  Queen's  fall  approbation,  during  the  short  period  of  deter- 
mined action  against  Spain  which  followed  upon  the  disclosure  of 
Don  John's  intentions.  The  temper  of  the  Catholics  was  likewise 
rising,  and  among  them  there  already  existed  a  religious  organization, 
untrammelled  by  politics,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head.  Supported  by 
the  Guises,  by  the  enthusiastic  Catholics  of  France,  and  by  l^e  people 
of  Spain,  who  saw  with  dislike  the  dilatory  conduct  of  their  King,  they 
were  determined  to  act  with  energy,  ibigland  was  to  be  the  object 
of  their  assault ;  and  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  itself  their 
influence  at  once  b^an  to  be  felt,  till  at  length  they  carried  theii 
Princes  with  them ;  while  the  irritation  of  the  Protestants  rose  to  a 
height  which  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  in  their  case  too 
their  natural  leaders  were  forced  to  take  decided  action. 

The  Covenant  signed  at  Edinlnugh,  December  8, 1557,  was  as  fonowB:" 
"  We,  perceiving  how  Satan,  in  his  members,  the  Antichrists  of  our  time,  omelly  doth 
rage,  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to  destroy  the  evangel  of  Christ  and  His  Congr^ation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bonnden  duty,  to  strive  in  onr  Master's  canse  even  nnto  death, 
being  certain  of  the  victory  in  Him.  The  which  onr  dniy  being  well  considered,  we  do 
promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God  and  His  Congregation,that  we  (by  His  grace)  shall  with 
all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole  power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  main- 
tain, set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  Qod  and  His  Congregation ; 
and  shall  labour  at  oar  possibilily  to  have  foithftil  ministers  purely  and  truly  to  minister 
Christ's  evangel  and  sacraments  to  His  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them, 
and  defend  them,  the  whole  Congregation  of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our 
whole  powers  and  wearing  of  our  lives,  against  Satan,  and  all  wicked  power  that  doea 
intend  tyranny  or  trouble  against  the  foresaid  Congregation.  Unto'  the  which  Holy 
Word  and  Congregation  we  do  Join  us,  and  also  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  congrega- 
tion of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof;  and  more- 
over, this  onr  foithfnl  promise  before  Qod,  testified  to  His  Congregation,  by  oor  sab- 
■eriptions  at  these  presents." 
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(continubd). 

lEELAND.     1558-1584. 

IBELAND,  always  a  chief  difficulty  to  the  English  Government, 
had  become  more  than  ever  unmanageable.    The  oondiiiioii  of 
establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England  had  added  zni«ad. 
religious  hatred  to  the  old  national  differences  which  divided  the 
country.    Not  that  the  religious  revolution  had  been  carried  out 
with  at  all  the  same  completeness  as  in  England.     But  the  very 
weakness  of  the  reform  had  rendered  it  more  irksome.     On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth^  there  were  scarcely  any  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
nor  was  it  constitutionally  necessary  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
one  nation  should  regulate  the  other.    Yet  political  necessity  had 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Church.    It  was  contrary 
to  Elizabeth's  plan  of  government  that  two  external  forms  of  religion 
should  be  allowed  to  exist.    The  divided  allegiance  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  Papacy  under  a  Protestant  government 
rendered  the  establishment  of  Protestantism  highly  desirable.    If  it 
was  established,  in  accordance  with  the  Queen's  views  it  must  be 
universal.     Consequently  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy 
became  law  in  Ireland.     Within  the  limits  of  tJie  English  Pale, 
where  English  law  was  held  to  be  paramount,  recusant  Bishops  were 
therefore  removed  and   Protestants   appointed;    the  Church  and 
abbey  lands  were   appropriated;    and  in  the  churches  there  was 
either  Protestant  wordiip,  or,  as  too  frequently  happened,  no  worship 
at  all.     In  other  parts  of  the  country  Protestantism  was  only  estab- 
lished and  upheld,  where  possible,  by  force.    Eager  for  money,  the 
Queen  farmed  instead  of  colonizing  the  Church  hmds.    The  churches 
fell  into  ruins.     In  a  large  number  of  parishes  there  was  no  service 
at  all.    In  still  more,  some  wholly  unfit  person  hurried  through  some 
semblance  of  service  in  exchange  for  a  wretched  pittance  from  the 
farmer  of  the  lands.    The  new  Church  seemed  to  justify  the  worst 
that  could  be  said  of  it.    Meanwhile  the  widest  connivance  was 
extended  to  Boman  Catholic  worship  ;  in  every  castle  and  village, 
and  among>  the  mountains,  the  old  Church  continued  its  ministra- 
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tions  unintermpted.  The  religious  zeal  of  the  Irish  was  thus  kept 
up.  The  weak  and  miserable  Protestant  Church  became  not  unde- 
servedly an  object  of  hatred,  and  the  cause  of  Catholicism  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  the  nation.  The  same  irritating 
weakness  was  visible  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  island. 
Parsimony  prevented  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  administration. 
The  English  influence  was  supported  by  a  few  scattered  garrisons, 
which  were  forced  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  strength  by  the 
cruel  vigour  with  which  they  acted.  Thus  the  opposition  of  creeds 
and  of  nations  grew  constantly  stronger,  till  the  Irish  placed  their 
cause  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
whole  country  had  again  piece  by  piece  to  be  reconquered. 

The  first  insurrection  broke  out  in  1565,  among  the  native  Irish  of 
^_^  Ulster.     It  was  headed  by  Shan  O'Neil,  the  eldest  of 

miter  *  ' 

laraTecttim.  the  legitimate  children  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
^^*'  An  illegitimate  son  of  the  name  of  Matthew  had  been 

put  in  his  place  by  the  English.  Shan  O'Neil  sought,  and  in  some 
degree  obtained,  the  favour  of  the  English  Queen,  but  at  length 
broke  loose  from  all  engagements  with  England,  and  claimed  the 
sovereignty  of  Ulster,  with  the  regal  title  of  The  O'NeiL  Elizabeth 
contrived  to  raise  against  him  the  smaller  native  chieftains,  and  a 
colony  of  Scotch  who  had  settled  in  Antrim.  With  their  aid  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  overran  his  country,  and  he  was  filially  murdered  by  the 
Scotch.  The  fell  of  Shan  O'NeH,  and  the  good  government  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  seemed  to  promise  a  more  prosperous  time.  Tirlogh 
CNeil,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  head  of  the  clan,  promised  to  assist  t^e 
English  Gbvemment,  and  some  of  the  towns  began  to  show  signs  of 
industry. 

But  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  whole  country,  the  local  disputes 
among  the  chieftains,  the  fierce  cruelty  with  which  any  act  of  marauding 
was  chastised  by  the  English  garrisons,  and  the  want  of  any  great  uni- 
form plan  of  government,  soon  put  an  end  to  any  semblance  of  peace. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  urged  that  the  province  of  Munster  should  be 
formed  into  an  English  presidency,  and  that  it  should  be  governed  by 
English  laws ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  head  of  the 
Southern  Qeraldines,  being  thus  destroyed.  It  was  hoped  that  at 
Fbma  for  the  Same  time  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller  clans  might  be 

S^iSmS?  gradually  civilized  by  being  intrusted  with  positions  of 
1668.  authority.    Such  a  plan  must  have  been  connected  with 

considerable  colonization,  and  Cecil  appears  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  arranged  the  details,  by  which  colonists  would  have  been  intro- 
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duced  upon  land  already  confiscated^  without  inyading  anew  the  lights 
of  any  Irish  chiel  The  plan  was  too  expensive  to  suit  the  views  of 
Elizabeth,  but  the  idea  of  colonization  was  stiU  kept  alive.  A  long 
standing  quarrel  between  the  Butlers  of  Oimond  and  the  Qeraldines 
of  Desmond  was  occupying  the  courts  of  law.  Elizabeth  insisted, 
whatever  the  law  might  be,  that  judgment  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  Oimond,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  loyal ;  and  to  complete  the 
discomfiture  of  Desmond,  he  was  summoned  to  London,  and  ar- 
rested to  be  tried  for  treason.  No  severe  measures  were  however 
taken  against  him ;  he  was  allowed  to  live  at  large,  but  was  detained 
in  England.  In  July  1668,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  submit,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  Queen  all  his  lands  and  property,  confessing  that 
they  were  lawfully  hers,  and  that  he  would  thankfully  receive  back 
whatever  she  liked  to  give  hiuL  This  surrender  might  be  brought  to 
include  nearly  half  the  province  of  Munster  ;  and  were  an  investi- 
gation into  titles  instituted  and  forfeitures  pressed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  other  half  might  probably  have  been  secured.  Upon  this,  a 
certain  number  of  Devonshire  gentlemen,  the  same  class  of  adventurers 
who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  piracy  and  privateering  which 
was  at  that  time  the  fashion  in  the  West  of  England,  offered,  if  the 
province  was  granted  to  them,  to  conquer  it  at  their  own  expense,  and 
hold  it  of  the  Queen.  This  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  neither  Cecil  nor  the  Queen  liked  openly  to  sanction 
such  a  scheme.  It  might  perhaps  have  come  to  something  had  it 
not  been  prematurely  exploded.  Carew,  St  Leger  and  others,  having 
purchased  some  obsolete  titles  to  land  in  Munster,  went  there  with 
bodies  of  retainers  and  forcibly  made  their  claims  good. 

To  touch  their  property  in  the  land  has  always  been  to  rouse  the 
fory  of  the  IiisL    The  knowledge  that  the  idea  of  colonization  was 
seriously  held  in  England,  and  the  exaggerated  notions  such  know- 
ledge was  likely  to  foster,  induced  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  and  James 
Fitz-Maurice,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  determine  on 
insurrection  and  to  apply  to  Spain  for  help.    The  insur- 
rection,  as  usual,  assumed  the  form  of  murderous  on-  in  icniMter. 
slaughts,  met  by  reprisals  of  an  equally  sanguinary  '^"••• 
nature.    The  details  are  almost  too  horrible  to  relate.    Neither  sex 
nor  age  were  spared  by  either  party.    The  war  was  unlike  that 
waged  between  civilized  nations,  and  resembled  the  exterminating 
warfare  of  the  American  frontier  line.    True  to  her  policy  of  expend- 
ing as  little  money  as  possible,  Elizabeth  wished  at  first  to  employ 
the  Onnonds  to  suppress  their  old  enemies  the  Desmonds.     But 
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when  Ormond  heard  of  the  colonization  Bchemes,  he  too  declared  that, 
lather  than  countenance  the  destroction  of  his  country,  he  wonld  join 
tfa  e  rehelfl.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  therefore  to  give  up  his  plan  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  guch  little  means  aa  he  had,  amounting  to  abont 
2000  Engh'sh  soldiers,  to  march  into  the  distarbed  districts,  where^  by 
a  succession  of  constant  cruel  slaughters,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
some  outward  semblance  of  order.  Fitz-Maurice,  he  boasts,  was  a 
mere  wandering  outcast  Connaught  was  held  in  order  by  Sir 
Edward  Felton,  while  Humphrey  Qilbert  garrisoned  Eilmallock  in 
Munster.  But  this  success  was  quite  transitory,  no  money  came  to 
support  Sidney  from  England.  His  garrisons,  without  pay,  had  to  live 
at  free  quarters.  Mutinous,  hated  by  the  people,  and  liying^by  rob- 
bery, they  degenerated  into  bands  of  brigands.  Fitz-Mauiice  again 
assumed  all  his  old  authority  in  Mxmster.  Felton  could  hardly  hold 
his  own  in  Athlone. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  appeal  to  Spain  for  asedstance  had  not  been 
answered  as  they  expected.  The  Pope  and  Philip  were  never  on 
very  good  terms,  and  the  King  was  forbidden  to  accept  the  gift  of 
Ireland  which  was  offered  to  him  except  as  a  fief  from  the  Boman 
See.  Moreover,  the  change  of  policy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  about  the  year  1670,  turned  for  support  from 
France  to  Spain,  made  Philip  di^^^Le  the  idea  of  separating  Ireland 
from  the  English  dominions.  .  To  obtain  the  friendship  of  the 
English  Catholics  was  more  important  to  him  than  the  acquisition 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  English  Catholics,  who  fully  expected  by  his 
aid  to  succeed  in  placing  Queen  Mary  on  the  throne,  would  scarcely 
have  thanked  him  for  depriving  their  fiivourite  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  dominions.  If  Spain  was  to  help  Ireland,  it  must  be  on  behalf 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  not  on  tiie  national  question. 
The  prospect  of  any  help  almost  disappeared  when  the  discovery  of 
the  Bidolfi  plot  induced  Philip  to  attempt  to  renew  his  old  friendship 
with  England. 

But  though  thus  left  to  themselves  for  the  present,  the  hatred  which 
the  attempt  to  change  their  religion  had  engendered  in  the  Irish  led 
them  to  continue  their  old  career  of  insurrection.  Sidney,  who  dis- 
liked his  unsatisfactory  and  cruel  work,  was  recalled  (March  1571). 
Fitz-WiUiam,  an  able  soldier,  now  weakened  by  age,  was  left  in  his 
place;  Starved  by  the  parsimony  of  the  Queen,  he  could  effect  but 
little.  The  condition  of  the  English  grew  worse  and  worse ;  the  Pro- 
testant religion  again  almost  disappeared.  Once  more  the  English 
Qovermcsnt  determined  to  despatch  a  vigorous  expedition.    Sir 
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John  Perrot,  with  an  army,  came  over  (April  1571)  to  reproduce 
the  cruel  scenes  of  Sidney's  march.  Again  Fitz-Manrice  and 
his  comrades  were  reduced  to  wander  as  outcasts  on  the  hills 
(Nov.).  But  again  the  want  of  support  from  home  rendered 
aU  succe«eB  nselewj  Perxofs  amy  mutmied  for  want  of  pay. 
The  Queen  would  give  him  no  help ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  try  gentler  measures.  Fitz-Maurice  was  told  that  on  certain  terms 
he  might  be  pardoned.  He  accepted  the  conditions.  All  attempts 
at  the  establishment  of  English  law  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Irish 
chiefe  again  resumed  their  authority.  At  the  same  time  (Jan.  1573), 
though  only  xmder  the  strictest  promise  to  use  his  best  influence  to 
destroy  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Desmond  was  at  length  allowed 
to  return  from  England.  Unfortunately,  even  this  arrangement  was 
not  honestly  carried  out ;  no  sooner  did  the  Earl  arrive  in  Dublin 
than  he  was  agaiu  apprdiended.  He  escaped  from  prison,  but  held 
that  his  second  arrest  released  him  from  all  his  engagements,  and  as 
the  English  were  too  weak  to  recapture  him,  he  regained  in  his  native 
province  all  his  former  authority. 

But  although  Ireland  was  thus  left  for  the  present  in  Irish  hands,  the 
idea  of  colonization,  which  might  reclaim  the  country  at  little  cost  to 
Government,  was  by  no  means  given  up.  It  was  now  proposed 
to  make  the  attempt  in  Ulster.  A  colony  of  the  Scotch  had  there, 
met  with  some  success,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  the  English 
should  faiL  A  son  of  Elizabeth's  secretary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  was 
granted  a  strip  of  land  near  the  Giant's  Causeway.  This  fresh 
attempt,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, again  roused  the  Irish  to  action.  The  English  lost  all 
power  in  Connaught,  and  Smith's  colonization  was  an  nnimiiiiiinn 
entire  failure.  The  attempt  was  renewed  on  a  larger  and  ofuutar 
more  promising  scale  by  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex ;  ^  ***^ 
a  large  tract  of  country,  called  Clandeboy,  stretching  from  Belfeust 
along  Lough  Neagh  and  the  river  Bami  to  the  sea,  was  granted  to 
him,  with  full  authority  (Sept.  1573).  He  was  to  conquer  the 
country  at  his  own  expense,  and  after  four  years'  possession  to  pay  a 
fixed  rent  to  the  Treasury.  Many  gentlemen  joined  in  the  venture. 
As  nsual,  at  first  all  seemed  prosperous.  Sir  Brian  CNeil,  the  chief 
of  the  country,  made  his  submission,  and  placed  his  cattle  in  Essex's 
hands.  It  was,  however,  a  mere  subterfuge.  In  a  few  days  he  dis- 
appeared, driving  his  own  cattle  and  those  of  Essex  along  with  him. 
It  was  ever3rwhere  found  that  the  fair  speeches  of  the  inhabitants 
covered  deadly  hostility ;  and  as  the  winter  came  on,  the  English 
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were  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  in  Belfast.  The  troops  b^an 
to  loose  heart  and  desert,  the  proyisions  that  had  been  supplied  >iin> 
proved  bad  and  produced  illness,  and  he  shortly  had  to  confess  that 
private  enterprizes  were  firuitless,  that,  unless  armed  with  authority 
from  home,  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Surrendering  his  giant  and  all  hope  of  civilizing 
Ireland  in  his  own  knight-errant  fEuahion,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Governor  of  Ulster  (May  1574),  and  in  that  capacity,  with  great 
cruelty,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  authority  over  the 
O'Neils. 

It  was  always  difficult  to  induce  an  English  gentleman  to  accept 
the  position  of  Deputy  in  Ireland.  Not  only  did  the  Queen's 
parsimony  go  far  to  entail  ruin  on  those  who  accepted  the  office,  the 
blame  of  fedlure,  which  seemed  neady  inevitable,  was  always  thrown 
upon  them ;  the  smallness  of  the  means  at  their  disposal,  together 
with  the  untamed  character  of  the  inhabitants,  constantly  led  them  to 
acts  of  cruelty  which  were  highly  repulsive  to  them.  At  length,  in 
November  1575,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  already  been  unusually 
successful  there,  was  persuaded,  much  against  his  will,  to  accept  the 
government.  By  the  Irish  he  was  on  the  whole  liked.  His  arrival 
was  regarded  with  pleasure,  and  during  the  triumphal  progress  with 
which  he  entered  upon  his  office  he  everywhere  met  with  much 
apparent  enthusiasm,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  more  noted 
chiefs.  But  he  still  held  to  his  former  view,  that  the  only  way  to 
govern  Ireland  in  peace  was  to  establish  Presidencies  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  The  absence  of  James  Fitz-Maurice,  Desmond's  brother, 
who  had  been  the  leader  of  the  late  insurrections,  gave  him,  as  he 
thought,  a  fair  opportunity,  and  he  established  Drury  in  Munster  and 
Malby  in  Connaught  as  Presidents  (December  1576).  This  measure 
seemed  entirely  to  contradict  the  flattering  hopes  raised  on  the 
Deputy's  arrivaL  It  seemed  that  after  all,  Irish  customs  and  Irish  law 
were  to  disappear,  and  the  authority  of  Irish  chieftains  to  be  superseded. 
Nor  did  the  conduct  of  the  Presidents  allay  this  fear.  In  his  first 
circuit  Drury  hung  about  a  hundred  men,  and  even  then  apologized  for 
his  moderation. 

Thus,    rendered   suspicious   on  their   tenderest   point   by   the 
various  efforts   at   colonization,   and   disappointed   in  the  hopes 
_^         which  the  establishment  of  Desmond  in  his  own  do- 
laaometioB.       mlnions  and  the  supposed  character  of  Sidney  had 
jMLion.  raised,  the  Irish  again  burst  into  insurrection.    This 

time  it  was  the  Burkes  of  Connaught  who  took  the  first  step.     They 
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speedily  leamt  that  the  establishinent  of  the  Presidencies  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The  countries  of  Shan  and  UHck 
Bnrke,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  were  mercilessly  laid 
waste.  Malby  the  President  wrote :  ''  I  marched  into  their  country 
.  .  .  with  determination  to  consume  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing  neither  old  nor  young.  I  burnt  all  their  com  and  houses, 
and  committed  to  the  sword  all  that  could  be  found.  This  was  in 
Shan  Burke's  country.  Then  I  burnt  UHck  Burke's  country  in  like 
manner.  ...  I  went  on  sparing  none  that  came  in  my  way,  which 
cruelty  did  so  amaze  their  followers  that  they  could  not  tell  whereto 
bestow  themselves.  So  I  left  UHck  as  little  com  and  as  few  houses 
standing  as  I  had  left  his  brother,  and  what  people  was  foimd  had  as 
little  favour  as  the  other  had."  Law,  upheld  by  hundreds  of 
executions,  insurrections  suppressed  with  such  ruthless  cruelty  as 
this,  could  not  but  excite  the  bitterest  enmity,  and  when,  for  the 
support  of  the  English  army,  a  cess  or  tax  was  laid  Diaaseetioa 
upon  the  land  within  the  Pale,  the  gentlemen  of  that  a***!*?*!*, 
district  became  little  less  disaffected  than  the  native  or  Anglo-Irish. 
A^  universal  outbreak  was  scarcely  to  be  avoided. 

This  general  discontent  reached  its  height  about  the  year  1577,  at 
the  time  when  the  Queen,  believing  that  a  war  with  Spain  would  be 
inevitable,  had  despatched  Drake  on  his  piratical  excursion.  The 
Irish  malcontents  again  thought  that  an  opportunity  had  arrived  for 
interesting  Philip  in  their  cause.  This  they  considered  would  be  best 
done  by  begging  his  assistance,  when  an  important  insurrection  was 
already  on  foot.  Since  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  England 
had  been  established  after  the  Bidolfi  plot,  it  was  to  Bome  that  the 
malcontents  chiefly  looked.  It  was  with  money  and  troops  supplied 
by  the  Pope  that  they  now  intended  to  begin  their  movement 
Sanders,  an  English  refugee  priest,  and  Stukely,  who,  originally  one 
of  the  English  privateers,  had  lately  been  living  at  Madrid,  high  in 
favour  with  Philip,  and  constantly  urging  him  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  Ireland,  seemed  fitting  agents  for  their  purpose.  Fitz-Maurice 
also  was  abroad.  To  him  and  Stukely  were  intrusted  the  forces. 
Sanders  was  to  accompany  them  as  Legate.  Stukely's  troops  were 
diverted  by  the  Eong  of  Portugal  to  an  invasion  of  Africa,  where 
their  leader  closed  his  strange  career.  Philip,  as  usual  slow  to  act, 
gave  no  immediate  assistance.  The  friendship  with  England  was  again 
patched  up;  and  the  expedition  was  postponed  for  a  catnouc «pe4i. 
year.  At  last,  in  May  1579,  the  success  of  Drake's  tion  to  &«iuid. 
voyage  became  known,  the  temper  of  the  Spanish 
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people  became  violently  excited,  the  Catholics,  indignant  at  Philip's 
lukewarmness,  took  matters  into  tbeir  own  hand,  and  a  Kttle  expedi- 
tion set  sail  Fitz-Manrice,  Sandeis,  and  their  followers,  landed  at 
Dingle,  in  Eeny.  It  was  supposed  that  Fitz-Manrice's 
of  DMOBOBd.  presence  wonld  at  once  ronse  the  country  to  arms,  and 
^^  that  Desmond  would  himself  join  them.    But  Desmond 

was  afraid.  It  was  only  after  his  brothers  had  murdered  two  Eng- 
lish officers  at  Tralee,  an  offence  which  he  felt  to  be  unpardonable, 
that  he  ventured  to  declare  himsell  Then  all  Kerry  and  Limerick 
flew  to  arms.  The  insurrection  met  with  no  great  success.  Drury 
was  indeed  driven  backward  to  Kilmallock.  But  Malby,  the  other 
President,  succeeded  in  killing  Fitz-Maurice,  and,  seizing  the  com- 
mand in  Munster,  burnt  Ashketyn,  the  stronghold  of  the  Desmonds. 
Had  reinforcements  been  supplied,  he  would  have  been  generally 
successful  But  the  Qneen,  taking  &ight  as  usual  at  the  expense, 
counter-ordered  the  troops.  The  insurgents  were  able  to  take  and 
bum  Youghal  and  to  march  triumphantly  as  far  as  Cork. 

At  length,  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger,  Elizabeth  intrusted 
the  war  to  Desmond's  old  enemy,  Ormond.  In  conjimction  with  the 
English,  he  pushed  on,  destroying  all  before  him  (Jan.  1580).  '^  We 
passed  through  the  rebel  countries,"  wrote  the  English  commander, 
''  in  two  companies,  consuming  with  Are  all  habitations,  and  executing 
the  people  wherever  we  found  them.''  The  two  bands  subsequently 
joined.  Carrigafoyle,  the  fort  where  the  few  foreigners  whom  Fitz- 
Maurice  had  brought  with  him  had  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken, 
and  every  man  put  to  death,  the  castle  of  Ashketyn  itself  blown  up 
(April).  By  the  26th  of  June  1580,  the  country,  thus  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed ,  seemed  reduced  to  peace.  Ormond,  in  one  year,  is  said  to  have 
killed  826  malefactors  and  4000  other  people.  Sidney  had  with- 
drawn &om  the  island  just  before  the  outbreak.  His  place  was  now 
(Aug.)  taken  by  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  a  man  of  stem  Puritanic 
temper.  He  came  only  to  find  that  the  insurrection  had  broken  out 
afresh  within  the  Pale.  His  opening  manoeuvres  were  disastrous. 
His  troops  were  entrapped  and  defeated,  with  heavy  slaughter,  at 
Glen  Malure,  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains. 

Shocked  at  the  expense,  at  the  cruelty,  and  at  the  want  of  complete 
ArriTid  of  iMin  s^'^^^^ss  whichhad  attended  her  vigorous  efforts,  Elizabeth 
from  BpAin.  seemed  bent  op  falling  back  on  a  policy  of  conciliation, 
**^  when  the  arrival  of  800  men,  Spaniards  and  Italians, 

from  Spain,  with  the  connivance  at  least  of  Philip,  rendered  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  necessary.    The  effect  of  their  atrival  was  to 
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renew  the  insurrection  in  all  directions,  and  yet,  in  fact,  Sanders 
himself,  the  most  sanguine  adviser  of  the  rebels,  began  to  see  that 
more  effectual  help  from  Spain  could  alone  save  them.  The  new 
anivals  fortified  themselves  at  Smerwick,  in  Kerry.  But  they  were 
unable  to  move  further  into  the  interior,  from  the  utter  devastation 
Ormond  had  caused  in  the  proviuce.  Admiral  Winter,  with  the 
fleet,  closed  them  in  from  the  sea,  while  Grey  gradually  brought  his 
troops  round  them.  A  short  bombardment  reduced  the  garrison  to 
parley.  They  were  refused  all  terms,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  every  one  of  them  put  to  death,  600  in  all  (Nov-  Deairnctiott  or 
ember).  This  was  a  deathblow  to  the  insurrection,  th«  f oreignwri 
though  it  lingered  on  amid  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood-  sappmuioB  of 
shed  for  two  years  longer.  In  the  Pale,  Kildaxe,  the  tt»to»«««tto»- 
natural  leader  of  the  Irish  of  that  district,  was  apprehended,  and  his 
complicity  in  the  insurrection  proved.  He  was  sent  to  England,  and 
died  in  the  Tower.  Desmond,  the  head  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Gteraldines,  after  wandering  for  long  an  outcast  in  the  forests,  was 
betrayed  by  those  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  killed  as  he 
lay  in  bed.  The  death  of  the  old  Earl  of  Clanrickard  (Oct.  1583), 
and  the  murder  of  his  son  Shan  by  his  brother,  completed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  insurgent  Burkes.  By  July  1584  English  authority 
was  quite  re-established,  and  Sir  John  Perrot  again  took  possession 
of  the  Government.  As  for  then  as  Ireland  was  concerned,  the 
attempt  of  the  Catholics,  as  distinguished  from  the  Catholic  powers, 
though  causing  much  disaster  and  bloodshed,  had  been  ultimately 
foiled* 
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ALMOST  at  the  same  time  that  Sanders  had  been  despatched 
to  Ireland,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Eam^  Stnart^^Count 
d'Aabigny^  was  sent  to  Scotland.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  Gnises, 
jMvitxflMii  ^^  heen  trained  by  them,  and  was  the  heir  to  the 
inBoofiaiid.  Lennoz  title.  His  ostensible  reason  for  visiting  Scot- 
""•  land  was  to  regain  his  inheritance.    He  was  in  reality 

an  agent  of  the  Quises  and  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Europe,  and  his 
appearance  must  be  regarded  as  a  second  step  in  the  general  Catholic 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth.  His  object  was  to  resuscitate  the  old 
French  party  in  Scotland.  Should  he  succeed  in  restoring  tiie 
influence  of  France,  it  was  intended  to  organize  an  invasion  of 
England,  in  which  both  French  and  Spanish  should  take  part.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  to  be  intrusted  tp  Quise,  as  the  Frenchman 
least  likely  to  be  distasteful  to  Philip.  In  the  first  part  of  this  scheme 
Partial  raecMs  ^6  was  eminently  successfuL  He  received  the  Earldom 
ofLeaaoz.  Qf  Lemiox  (Feb.  1580),  the  better  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose professed  to  become  a  Protestant,  and  speedily  ingratiated  him- 
self with  the  King.  Though  ignorant  of  the  full  scope  of  Lennox's 
plans,  the  great  credit  he  had  rapidly  gained,  and  his  rapid  elevation 
to  power,  seemed  so  threatening  that  Elizabeth  attempted  again  to 
call  into  existence  the  English  party  she  had  so  foolishly  suffered  to 
be  destroyBd.  But  she  had  played  f^t  and  loose  with  her  Mends  too 
often  to  be  easily  trusted.  Morton  required  something  more  than  a 
mere  promise  of  assistance  before  he  would  attempt  anjrthing  to  re- 
gain Ms  authority.  While  the  Queen  hesitated,  the  opportunity  was 
Death  of  gouc.     Leunox  secured  the  execution  of  Morton  on  a 

■■**'**»»•  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Damley,  which 

he  could  not  completely  deny.  He  was  condemned  and  executed. 
With  him  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  England  entirely  disappeared, 
and  in  1581  the  Papal  party  was  triumphant. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  which  had  brought  Lennox  to  Scotland 
was  happily  thwarted.    Its  success  depended  chiefly  upon  the  assist- 

1  John  Stewart,  Srd  Earl  of  Lennoz,  died  152& 

I , 

I 1  f 

Matthew,  4ih  Earl,       Bohert,  6th  Earl,  by  royal  charter  1578.    In       John 
died  1571.  1580  he  agreed  to  accept  in  its  place  the 

I  Earldom  of  March,  so  that  the  King  might 
•  bestow  the  Earldom  of  Lennox  upon  Esm6. 

Damley.  Charles,  5th  Earl,  died  1576.  Esm6,  7th  EarL 

Jamefli.  Anibella. 
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ance  of  Philip,  and  rested  on  the  suppositioii  that,  for  public  objects, 
lie  would  lay  aside  his  dislike  to  France.  He  always  disliked  war, 
was  very  slow  in  taking  action,  and  had  his  hands  already  fulL  For 
the  loyal  house  of  Portugal,  having  become  extinct,,  he  was  using  all 
his  energies  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  paixare  of 
a  marriage  between  James  of  Scotland  and  a  Spanish  '*■««'■  p««. 
Princess  were  pointed  out  to  him,  in  vain  that  it  was  hinted  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Guises  might  enable  them,  on  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Valois,  to  make  a  partition  of  France,  of  which 
he  should  himself  receive  a  share.  He  remained  unmoved,  and  the 
expedition  fell  to  the  ground. 

But,  though  the  worst  intentions  of  the  conspirators  never  saw  the 
light,  the  restored  influence  of  the  Catholics  in  Scotland  made  itself 
sufficiently  evident  to  Elizabeth.    A  plan   was  now  j^ttnded  joint 
suggested  for  re-establishing  Mary  in  Scotland,  and  for  ni*  of  vary 
making  her  restoration  palatable  to  those  who  had  "*'*^"- 
hitherto  been  the  King's  Mends,  by  associating  her  son  in  the 
Government.    Elizabeth  met  the  threatened  combination  with  her 
usual  dexterity.    She  discovered  that  James  was  not  really  inclined 
to  admit  his  mother  to  the  Government  on  these  terms ;  and  she 
opened  a  separate  negotiation  with  Mary,  who  offered  at  length  to 
accept  any  terms  that  could  be  suggested,  and  even  in  exchange  for 
her  liberty  to  remain  under  supervision  in  England.    Elizabeth  was 
thus  able  to  hold  the  immediate  return  of  the  Queen  as  a  threat  over 
James,  and  to  plead  James's  repugnance  as  a  reason  for  not  complet- 
ing her  treaty  with  Mary. 

But  it  was  after  all  not  her  own  skill,  but  a  national  outbreak; 
which  saved  Elizabeth  from  the  effects  of  the  Catholic  ctofhouo  nac- 
reaction  in  Scotland;  for  a  sudden  change  in  the  posi-  ^IT^pSu?*' 
tion  of  affairs  there  came  to  her  assistance.    The  con-  f«eun«i. 
spirators,  as  usual,  had  mistaken  the  feeling  of  the  nobles  for  that 
of  the  nation.    Lennox,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism,  determined  to  render  more  real  the  shadow  of  Epis- 
copacy which  still  existed  in  Scotland.    The  attempt  brought  him 
into  violent  collision  with  the  General  Assembly  of   the  Kirk. 
The  appointment  of  a  minister  to  the  vacant  See  of  Glasgow  led  to 
the  excommunication  of  the  newly-made  prelate,  and  to  an  uproar  in 
Edinburgh  (July  1582)  which  disclosed  how  deeply  the  Protestant 
feeling  was  rooted  among  the  people.    Taking  advan- 
tage  of  this  dispute,  Lord  Gowrie,  who  had  a  private  buuitoii. 
quarrel  with  Lennox,  in  company  with  Angus,  Lindsay,  ^**'  ^ 
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Mar,  and  others,  determined  to  snatch  the  Qoyemment  from  Lennox. 
James  was  seized  at  Perth  in  August  1582,  together  with  James  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Arran,  whose  influence  oyer  the  King  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Lennox.  With  the  King  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  plans  of  the 
Jesuits  made  known  by  the  confession  of  Arran,  the  Lords  applied  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance,  and  thus  the  plans  of  the  Catholics  with 
regard  to  Scotland  were  for  the  time  thwarted.  Elizabeth  believed 
that  she  had  been  successftiL 

Meanwhile  the  same  Catholic  conspiracy  had  been  at  work  in 
jMvit  wditmM  England.  It  had  there  naturally  assumed  a  form  at  once 
In  Eagiuid.  religious  and  political.  The  more  vehement  Catholics 
had  withdrawn  from  the  coimtry,  on  account  of  the  dangers  which 
there  beset  them.  They  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
there  Allen,  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  had  established  a  seminary 
at  Douay,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of  priests  in  England. 
To  Douay  numbers  of  young  Englishmen  from  Oxford  continually 
flocked.  The  establishment  had  been  broken  up  by  Eequescens,  and 
removed  to  Bheims,  and  a  second  college  of  the  same  description  was 
established  at  Bome.  From  these  two  centres  of  intrigue  numerous 
enthusiastic  young  men  constantly  repaired  to  England,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  laymen  carried  on  their  priestly  work  and  attempted  to 
revive  the  Bomanist  religion.  But  abler  and  better  disciplined  work- 
men were  now  wanted.  Allen  and  his  friends  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  Mercuriano,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  order,  in  which 
many  Englishmen  had  enrolled  themselves.  In  1 580,  as  part  of  a  great 
combined  Catholic  effort,  a  regular  Jesuit  mission,  under  two  priests, 
Campion  and  Parsons,  was  despatched  to  England,  to  attempt  there 
the  same  work  which  had  been  intrusted  to  Sanders  in  Ireland  and 
to  D'Aubigny  in  Scotland.  As  a  preliminary  step,  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  had  beset  the  English  Catholics  was  removed  by 
a  strange  piece  of  double-dealing.  A  BuU  of  excommunication 
having  been  issued  against  Elizabeth,  the  devout  Catholics  were 
compelled  to  choose  between  disobedience  to  the  Church  and  treason 
to  the  Queen.  The  new  missionaries  were  allowed  to  say  that  that 
part  of  the  Bull  which  pronounced  censures  upon  those  who  clung  to 
their  allegiance  applied  to  heretics  only,  that  Catholics  might  profess 
themselves  loyal  until  the  time  arrived  for  carrying  the  Bull  into 
execution ;  in  other  words,  they  wjre  permitted  to  be  traitors  at  heart 
while  declaring  themselves  loyal  jubjects. 

This  explanation  of  the  Bull  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  severity 
on  the  part  of  Government.  It  was  impossible  henceforward  to  sepa- 
rate Boman  Catholicism  from  disloyalty.    Proclamations  were  issued^ 
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requinng  English  parents  to  summon  tlieir  children  &om  abroad,  and 
declaring  that  to  harbour  Jesuit  priests  was  to  support  ^^^^^^ 
rebels.  At  the  same  time,  the  Queen  wrote  a  spirited  agaiutOKtiioUes. 
address  to  her  people,  appealing  to  their  loyalty  against  *^^* 
her  enemies.  WaJsingham  was  at  last  allowed  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  severity.  Early  in  December  several  priests  were  apprehended  and 
closely  examined,  torture  being  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  danger  which  these  examinations  disclosed,  stringent 
measures  were  taken.  Attendance  at  church  was  rendered  peremp- 
torily necessary.  Parliament  was  summoned  in  the  beginning  of  1581, 
and  laws  passed  against  the  action  of  the  Jesuits.  A  Bill  was  passed 
rendering  it  high  treason  to  claim  the  power  of  absolving  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  or  to  receive  any  person  into  the  Church  of  Eome. 
The  concealment  of  such  persons  was  made  misprision  of  high  treason. 
Private  masses  were  strictly  forbidden,  and  a  fine  of  £20  a  month  laid 
upon  those  who  refused  to  attend  the  service  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  draw  a  sharp  line,  which  had 
hitherto  been  avoided,  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  popula- 
tions ;  and  a  number  of  the  older  Catholics,  who  were  loyal  at  heart, 
found  themselves  implicated  against  their  will  in  treasonable  plots,  of 
which  the  Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  whose  protection  they  were 
compelled  to  seek,  was  the  centre. 

Had  Elizabeth  been  conscious  of  the  fall  extent  of  the  plot  against 
her,  had  she  known  the  intention  of  the  Guises  to  make  a  descent 
upon  England  in  co-operation  with  Spain,  and  the  many  ramifications 
of  the  plot  in  her  own  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she 
would  have  been  forced  at  length  to  take  decided  measures.  But  in 
ignorance  of  the  abyss  opening  before  her  feet,  she  continued  for  some 
time  longer  her  old  temporizing  policy.  Bel3ringupon  the  friendship 
of  France,  she  refused  to  restore  the  money  taken  from  Spanish  ships 
by  Drake,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
world ;  she  countenanced  Don  Antonio,  who  claimed  the  succession  of 
Portugal  in  opposition  to  Philip ;  she  even  ventured — in  reliance  on 
the  necessity  undjer  which  France  lay  of  seeking  her  friendship,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  increased  power  of  Spain,  which  had  incorporated  Por- 
tugal and  defeated  Don  Antonio's  French  auxiliaries  in  the  Azores 
— to  break  off  the  marriage  treaty  with  Anjou,  after  carrying  it  to  the 
verge  of  completion.  To  such  a  point  had  she  carried  her  favour,  that 
she  dismissed  the  Prince,  who  had  come  to  England  as  her  suitor, 
with  a  kiss,  a  public  pledge,  as  it  were,  of  her  intentions,  when  he  left 
her  to  take  possession  of  the  Netherlands,  which  had  placed  themselves 
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in  his  hands.  She  had  thus  in  Scotland  refused  the  friendship  both  of 
itoiation  pro-  ^®  Protestant  and  of  the  Catholic  parties.  She  had  in- 
doeed  i>7  EUsft-  sulted  France bj the rejectlonofAlen^on.  Shehad  thrown 
b«th  I  p6ik7*  away  all  chance  of  attaching  the  Netherlands  to  her  cause. 
She  had  almost  driven  Philip,  against  his  will,  to  listen  to  the  strong 
wish  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to  join  the  ranks  of  her  enemies. 

And  all  this  while,  witiiout  her  knowledge,  the  most  dangerous 
and  complete  scheme  was  on  foot  for  deposing  her.  This  scheme  was 
finally  arranged  at  Paris.  King  James  of  Scotland  had  escaped 
from  his  Protestant  keepers  (July  7, 1683),  and  had  again  made  an  offer 
of  his  kingdom  as  a  landing-place  for  Guise.  But  the  Duke  had 
seen  in  Lennox's  failure  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  that  country.  His  ideas  were  now  directed  towards 
England  itsell  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  assured  him  that  a 
certain  number  of  the  Catholic  nobles  were  only  waiting  for  help 
ana*  goieni  &om  abroad.  The  Jesuits  spoke  of  the  readiness  of  the 
^gSi^  people  for  insurrection.  The  agents  of  the  Queen  of 
siiMbvih.  Scots  were  constantly  urging  him  forward.    At  a  meet- 

ing held  in  Paris,  he  announced  that  he  was  ready,  in  combination 
with  Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
to  make  the  intended  descent  upon  England.  But  here  the  strong 
Spanish  leanings  of  the  English  Jesuits  and  English  Catholics  inter- 
fered, lliey  insisted  upon  the  King  of  Spain  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement  After  some  persuasion,  Philip  agreed  that  he 
would  supply  some  portion  of  the  invading  troops.  An  army,  col- 
lected in  the  Netherlands,  was  to  join  that  of  Guise,  and  under 
cover  of  the  Spanish  fleet  to  iavade  the  country,  when  all  was 
ready  for  their  reception^  But  the  fleet,  which  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  plan,  was  long  in  coming.  Philip,  as  usual,  was  slow  in  action, 
and  regarded  the  fullest  preparation  as  necessary  for  success.  By 
degrees  Walsingham's  spies  began  to  give  him  information  of  the 
coming  danger.  A  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  Queen  was 
discovered  (November),  and,  more  important  still,  Thomas  Throgmor- 
Arrect  of  ton,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  details 

^^JJ^J*  of  the  great  conspiracy,  was  observed  frequently  leaving 
the  plot.  the  Spanish  ambassador's  house,  and  was  arrested.    His 

rooms  were  searched.  Lists  of  the  chief  Catholic  malcontents  were 
discovered,  and  plans  of  the  harbours  best  fitted  for  the  lnnfliTig  of  a 
foreign  force.  His  more  important  papers  he  contrived  to  conceal,  but 
he  was  not  proof  against  the  rack,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  all  that 
he  knew.  His  confession  did  not  save  him;  he  was  executed.  But 
the  whole  scheme  of  conspiracy  was  now  before  Elizabeth's  ministew. 
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and  at  last  she  recognized  the  full  extent  of  her  danger.    Some  of 
her  Council  urged  her  at  once  to  take  a  straightforward  step,  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  to  bid  defiance  to  Spain.    To  this  honest  step  she  as  usual  could 
not  hring  herself,  but  strong  measures  were  taken  in  England.   Great 
numbers  of  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests   were  apprehended  and 
executed,  suspected  magistrates  removed,  and  those  Catholic  Lords, 
whose  treachery  might  have  been  fatal  to  her,  ejected  from  their 
places  of  authority  and  deprived  of  influence.     Against  the  Spa'iush 
ambassador,  too,  her  action  was  prompt.    Mendoza  was  Digo,iMij  ^ 
summoned  before  the  Council,  and  ordered  at  once  to  Msmion. 
leave  the  country.    In  vain  he  alleged  his  innocence  gpain. 
and  defied  proof ;  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and  left  England,  '•^  **•*• 
vowing  vengeance.    The  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Spain  and  England  rendered  war  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

Up  till  this  time  the  Queen's  policy,  shifty,  even  treacherous  as  it 
had  been,  had  been  successful  as  fsa  as  England  was  ^^^^^^ 
concerned.  Peace  had  been  preserved,  an  economical  important 
Qovemment  had  been  carded  on,  and  the  wellbeing  of  •'■**^- 
the  people  secured.  Disaffection  had  thus  been  gradually  dying 
away,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  meet  the  inevitable  crisis 
increasing.  One  chief  means  employed  by  the  Queen  in  securing  this 
happy  result  had  been  the  position  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By 
playing  the  n^other  against  the  son,  any  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  Scotland  had  been  prevented,  and  the  Catholic  party  in  that 
country  neutralized.  At  the  same  time  the  Catholics  in  England  had 
been  divided  in  their  view&  The  old  hereditary  Catholics,  for  the 
most  part  loyal  to  England,  were  anxious  for  the  restosation  of  Mary, 
and  that  she  should  be  declared  the  Queen's  successor,  while  the  new 
Catholics,  and  those  who  were  under  Jesuit  influence,  wished  for  a 
more  complete  revolution,  and  that  Mary,  if  restored  at  all,  should  be 
Queen  only  with  Spanish  assistance,  and  as  the  creature  of  Spain ;  while 
dread  of  Mary's  restoration,  and  the  consequent  close  connection  of 
England  and  France,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  had  kept 
Philip  &om  entering  more  eagerly  into  the  plans  of  the  Catholics.  Th  e 
course  of  events  was  rapidly  destroying  the  importance  of  Mary's  life. 

In  Scotiand,  the  success  of  the  Protestants  had  been  only  temporary 
James  had  made  his  escape  from  their  hands,  and  Angus  and  other  of 
their  leaders  were  in  exile  in  England.  At  first,  as  has  been  mentioned , 
James  had  written  to  place  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  the  Quises^ 
but  before  long  other  influences  prevailed.  On  the  flight  DMottdbj 
of  Lennox,  James's  favour  had  fallen  upon  Stuart,  a  man  *"  "^ 
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whose  views  were  confined  to  his  own  personal  advantage ;  he  had  con- 
trived to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Hamiltons,  with  the  title  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  the  place  of  the  imbecile  heir  of  the  Hamilton 
house,  and  he  had  also,  on  the  flight  of  Angus  with  the  Protestant 
Lords,  obtained  the  patrimony  of  the  Douglases.  The  restoration  of 
Mary  and  the  re-establishment  of  Protestantism  would  have  been 
equally  distasteful  to  him.  The  return  of  Mary  must  have  brought  with 
it  the  restoration  of  the  Hamiltons,  her  most  trusted  supporters,  and 
would  consequently  have  deprived  him  of  the  Hamilton  property. 
The  restoration,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Protestants,  would  have 
obliged  him  to  restore  to  Angus  the  Douglas  property.  Understanding 
Elizabeth's  character,  he  therefore  devised  a  third  plan,  in  which  James 
was  ready  to  join  him.  He  induced  the  King,  ignoring  alike  the  claims 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  assume  in  Scotland  the  same  position 
as  Elizabeth  had  assumed  in  England,  and  to  establish  a  State  church, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  with  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy.  This  measure  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to 
Elizabeth,  and  James,  whose  chief  idea  was  to  secure  the  English 
succession,  wheu  thus  brought  into  friendship  with  Elizabeth, 
readily,  upon  the  payment  of  a  very  moderate  pension,  gave 
up  his  mother's  cause.  In  extreme  anger  at  this  desertion,  Mary 
denounced  her  false  son,  and  declared  Philip  of  Spain  the  heir  of 
her  claims  upon  the  the  English  crown.  Fear  of  interference  &om 
Bamovai  Scotland  being  thus  removed,  and  Mary  having  been 

to  TBtinuT.  clearly  implicated  in  all  the  late  conspiracies,  she  was  re- 
juL  1685.  moved  to  stricter  confinement  in  Tutbury  Castle,  where, 

after  a  while,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  she  was  so  rigorously 
watched  that  all  communication  with  her  friends  was  prevented. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  roused  by  late 
events.  It  was  plain  that  the  idea  of  assassinating  Elizabeth  was 
very  prevalent  It  had  all  along  been  Alva's  view,  in  \rhich  Philip 
seems  to  have  shared,  that  a  Spanish  invasion  would  succeed  best  in 
Iter  of  the  *^®  confusion  that  would  follow  the  Queen's  death. 
Qmui'i  Somerville  had  been  already  executed  for  attempting  it 

MMutautioD.  (October  1583),  and  now  a  Dr.  Parry,  instigated  by  Mor- 
gan, Mary's  agent  in  Paris,  came  over  with  the  same  intention 
(January  1584).  Moreover,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared 
to  show  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  to  have  re- 
course to  assassination  as  a  means  to  rid  themselves  of  their  enemies. 
,^^y  The  great  pacification  of  Ghent  had  in  it  from  the  first 
in  the  seeds  of  weakness.    It  included  the  Catholic  pro- 

vinces  of  the  South.    Between  them  and  the  Protestants 
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of  Holland  and  Zeeland  there  could  be  no  really  cordial  union.  It 
was  these  Catholics  who  had  harboured  the  futile  idea  of  placing  the 
States  in  the  hands  of  Matthias  of  Austria.  In  that  step,  with  true 
patriotism,  Orange  had  concurred,  rather  than  break  up  the  union. 
£ut  on  its  becoming  evident  that  the  Catholic  States  were  ready  to 
make  terms  with  Spain  to  secure  their  own  religion,  he  had,  in 
1579,  made  a  closer  union  among  the  States  more  entirely  under  his 
influence,  and  the  Union  of  Utrecht  was  formed  between  Holland, 
Zeeland,  Gueldres,  and  Friesland,  to  which  subsequently  the  great 
cities,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ypres,  and  Qhent,  gave  in  their 
adhesion.  Of  this  union,  throwing  aside  the  fiction  under  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted  as  Stadtholder  by  the  royal  commission.  Orange 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Captain-General  and  AdmiraL  In  September 
of  the  following  year  (1580)  he  had  proceeded  a  step  farther.  Philip 
was  deposed  from  his  position  ae  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  States  declared.  HaTing  thus  broken  loose  from 
Spain,  the  States  were  compelled  to  look  for  another  ruler,  and  had 
offered  that  position  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Brabant.  It  was  to  assume  the  duties  of  that  office  that  he  had  left 
England,  after  the  Queen's  kiss  at  Greenwich  had  given  him  hopes 
of  being  her  accepted  suitor.  Being  a  man  wholly  unprincipled, 
desirous  only  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  jealous  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  had  betrayed  the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  govern, 
and  had  made  an  effort  to  capture  with  his  French  troops  the  chief 
cities.  This  attempt,  carried  out  by  the  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction, 
was  made  in  1583.  In  some  places  it  was  successfoL  But  in 
Antwerp,  where  the  Prince  in  person  made  the  attempt,  it  signally 
failed.  When  his  troops  entered  the  town,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  on  all  sides ;  1600  men  and  more  were  killed  in  the  streets, 
and  Anjou,  with  the  small  remainder,  fled  in  disgrace  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  flight  restored  Orange  to 
all  his  old  importance,  and  left  him  free  to  carry  on  the  war 
vigorously  with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  Spanish  forces.  A  price  had  long  been  set  on  his  head. 
Two  or  three  attempts,  v^  one  of  which  he  was  desperately  wounded, 
had  abeady  been  made  to  assassinate  him,  and  AnaniiiAttai  of 
at  length,  in  July  1584,  Gerard  succeeded  in  deserving  JJ*(^2S! 
the  promised  reward.  Just  as  Orange  was  receiving  Jniys,  im*. 
news  of  Anjou's  death,  he  shot  him  at  his  own  house  at  Delft  His 
death  raised  the  fear  of  the  English  that  a  similar  fate  awaited 
Elizabeth,  and  conscious  of  the  terrible  disorder  that  would  arise 
on  the  sudden  death  of  the  Queen  in  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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smcceBsioii,  the  Council  and  chief  nobles  in  England  diew  up  a  Bond  of 
Aiaftdfttiftn  to  Association,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  prose- 
vrotact  tiM  cute  wlth  aims  ''all  who  should  attempt  any  act  or  counsel 
Qn««n'a  Ufa.  ^  ^^  haim  of  the  Queen's  person,  and  to  prosecute  to 
the  death  any  pretended  successoi''  in  favour  of  whose  title  such  an 
attempt  should  be  made.  The  Association  leceived  ahnost  unanimous 
adhesion ;  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  joined  it ;  even  the  Scotch 
Queen  herself  signed  it.  To  complete  this  Association,  which  in 
appearance  set  aside  the  usual  course  of  law,  it  was  determined  to 
give  it  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  which  waa  summoned  for  that 
purpose  in  November  1584 ;  and  with  some  slight  alterations  it  was 
incorporated  in  a  Bill,  securing  the  safety  of  the  Queen. 

Again,  after  the  breach  with  Spain,  and  secure  on  the  side  of  Scot- 
land, an  opportunity  was  offered  to  Elizabeth  for  openly  adopting 
the  cause  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Protestants  in  France ;  again 
the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  slip,  and  a  fresh  course  of  double- 
dealii^  was  entered  upon.  Having  lost  both  Alengon  and  Orange, 
the  States  offered  themselves  to  Elizabeth.  Being  refused  by  her, 
they  applied  to  France.  This  application,  accepted  fully,  would  have 
brought  back  the  old  danger  of  a  junction  of  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, which  it  was  supposed  that  England  would  not  allow.  But 
Elizabeth  was  now  anxious  that  the  war  against  Spain  should  be 
undertaken,  not  by  herself,  but  by  the  French.  She  therefore  urged 
Henry  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  States,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  contrived  to  obtain  a  promise  from  her  partisans  among 
the  Netherlanders  that  Brille  and  Flushing  should  be  given  up  to 
her,  and  managed  to  introduce  such  conditions  into  the  offer  made  to 
France  as  should  make  its  acceptance  by  Henry  useless.  Her  plan  was, 
however,  seen  through,  and  defeated,  Henry  refused  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  (Feb.  1585),  while  almost  at  the  same  time  Elizabeth's 
rejection  of  the  demand  for  assistance  from  the  Huguenots  obliged  him 
to  yield  to  the  Guises,  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League. 
While  the  States  were  thus  left  without  assistance  from  either  of  the 
great  powers,  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  constantly  continuing  his  vic^ 
torious  course,  and  was  using  all  his  efforts  at  the  great  siege  of  Ant- 
in  8pit«  werp.    In  their  extremity,  the  States  refused  to  accept  the 

HfaS"  tt  Is  Queen's  late  reply  as  final,  and  continued  their  application, 
driven  to  aMiat  To  acccpt  and  auucx  the  Provinces,  to  render  them  part 
tJieNetheriudi.  ^j  ^^^  dominions,  was  much  too  decided  a  step  for  Eliza- 
beth to  take.  But  she  began  to  hint  that  she  might  either  accept 
the  position  of  Protector,  or  of  friend  and  auxiliary,  if  first  her  position 
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was  rendered  secure,  and  the  return  of  the  money  she  expended  guaran- 
teed by  the  possession  of  certain  seaport  towns^  as  Brille,  Flushing  and 
Enchuysen.  She  was  hurried  forward  in  this  course  by  the  action  of 
Philip,  who,  aware  of  the  point  the  negotiations  had  reached,  was  at 
last  roused  to  strike  a  blow,  and  suddenly  issued  an  order  for  detaining 
all  English  ships  in  Spanish  harbours,  and  imprisoning  their  crews 
(May  29).  This  was  just  one  of  those  blows  which  make  themselves 
felt  most  clearly  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  Qovemment,  and 
was  especially  irritating,  as  the  ships  had  been  chiefly  sent  to  supply 
Spain  with  com  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  popular  feeling 
against  Spain,  and  the  wish  to  engage  in  the  long-threatened  war 
with  that  country,  grew  rapidly  more  vehement.  The  crisis  seemed 
to  be  hastening  onward.  The  Queen  agreed  to  accept  the  Protec- 
torate of  the  States,  promising  to  make  no  truce  with  their  joint 
enemies  without  consent  of  the  States-QeneraL  But  her  heart 
fEiiled  her,  and  she  preferred  finally  to  assume  only  the  position  of  a 
friend.  On  the  12th  of  August,  a  treaty  was  made  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Antwerp,  which  shortly  afterwards  ripened  into  a  more 
general  treaty,  in  which  she  pledged  herself  to  keep  at  her  own 
cost  4000  men  till  the  dose  of  the  war,  receiving  as  guarantees  the 
towns  of  Brille,  Flushing  and  Eamequens. 

So  eager  were  the  people,  and  so  ready  from  their  constant  militia 
training  to  take  arms,  that  in  a  few  days  7000  men  sailed.  Their 
arrival  (Jan.  1586)  was  too  late  to  save  Antwerp,  nor  did  the  joy  with 
which  they  were  received  by  the  Netherlanders  last  long.  Leicester, 
an  incompetent  general,  was  appointed  to  command  them ;  no  money 
was  sent  to  support  them,  and  it  was  with  ill-concealed  displeasure 
that  the  well-appointed  troops  of  the  States  surrendered  the  cau- 
tionary towns  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  ragged  and  hungry  English 
regiments.  It  was  not  long  before  it  became  known  ^^  gecretiy 
that,  even  when  thus  at  length  driven  to  energetic  action,  negotiatea  with 
Elizabeth  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Spaniards.  *^  Spaniard!. 
She  meant  to  use  the  towns  which  were  in  her  hands  to  make  herself 
mistress  of  the  position,  and  to  enable  her  to  treat  authoritatively  with 
both  parties.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Leicester,  and  no  abler 
soldier,  had  been  sent  in  command,  and  that  the  English  troops  were 
constantly  ordered  to  remain  entirely  on  the  defensive.  Norris,  one  of 
the  commanders,  was,  in  fact,  severely  chidden  for  acting  with  some 
vigour.  With  this  scheme  in  her  mind,  the  Queen's  anger  was  naturally 
great  when  she  heard  that  Leicester,  misunderstanding  her  designs,  or 
wishing  to  pursue  a  more  honest  course,  had  assumed  in  her  name  the 
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goyemment  of  the  States  (Feb.  1686).  It  was  in  vaiu  tliat  it 
waa  Qiged  upon  Elizabeth  that  the  States  were  without  government, 
and  that  to  pievent  entire  anarchy  Leicester's  step  was 
ttMiaanms  of  necessaij.  She  at  first  demanded  an  entire  and  public 
uwBagUihhei^  renundation  of  his  governorship ;  but  was  at  length 
satisfied  with  demanding  that  the  States  should,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
find  means  of  relieving  him  of  his  authority,  allowing  him  only  the 
position  of  lieutenant-General  to  the  Queen.  At  length  he  seems  to 
have  understood  her  views.  He  remained  inactive,  while  Parma 
continued  his  victorious  career.  When  some  little  action  became 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  he  attempted  to  recover  Zutphen, 
a  fortress  upon  the  Issel,  which  had  been  one  of  Parma's  latest  con- 
quests. The  town  was  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  Parma 
advanced  with  a  convoy  to  its  relie£  His  army  was  inferior  in 
numbers  to  Leicester'a  But  that  general,  conceiving  that  only  a 
small  guard  would  attend  the  convoy,  placed  lus  own  forces  where 
they  could  be  of  no  use,  and  sent  an  ambuscade  of  only  500  men 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Panna.  After  a  splendid  but  ineffectual 
contest  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  it  became  evident  that  Parma  had 
Ms  whole  army  with  him.  The  English  troops  had  to  withdraw, 
and  Zutphen  was  relieved  (Oct.  2).  The  great  loss  of  the  English 
in  the  battle  was  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  man  regarded  both  in  England 
and  abroad  as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman  should  be. 
After  this  useless  display  of  bravery,  Leicester  returned  to  England, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  while  the  English 
army  continued  to  dwindle,  in  want  of  all  the  necessaries  which  the 
parsimony  or  policy  of  the  Queen  refused  to  supply. 

As  usual,  the  independent  energy  of  her  people  was  thwarting  the 
political  activity  of  the  Queen.  Drake  had  sailed  with 
thwarta  her  a  Considerable  armament  to  demand  the  restoration  of 
doubie-deaung.  ^^  captive  sailors.  His  expedition  was  not,  as  regards 
spoil,  so  successful  as  the  last.  But  the  appearance  of  the  English 
commander  on  the  coast  of  Spain  itself,  the  plunder  of  the  town  of 
Vigo,  and  the  subsequent  attack  and  storm  of  three  strong  cities  in 
the  West  Indies  (Sept-Nov.  1585),  St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Carthagena,  tended  much  to  raise  the  opinion  of  the  English  power, 
and  rendered  negotiations  with  Spain  much  more  difficult. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  ostensibly  at  war  with  Spain,  and  the 
waun^ham't  Queeu  sccTctly  negotiating  a  peace  with  that  country,  it 
JffwMnr*'  ^^  become  necessary  to  discover  clearly,  before  any  de- 
toa  plot.  termined  action  was  taken,  what  was  the  real  design  of 
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the  Catholic  party  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  Walsingham  had 
contrived  to  open  a  means  of  communication  between  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  her  foreign  •  adherents.  He  had  removed  Mary  from  the 
well-guarded  castle*  of  Tatbury  to  the  more  open  manor  of  Chartley 
(Sept.  1585).  By  •corrupting  the  brewer  who  supplied  the  household 
with  beer,  he  Induced  him  to  receive  Mary's  letters,  which,  before 
they  passed  to  theii^  several  destinations,  were  opened  and  read  by 
WaJsingham  and  his  agents.  Not  much  certain  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  general  Miction  of  the  party  was  gained,  but  a  plot  came 
to  light  directed  against  the  Queen's  life.  Anthony  Babington,  a 
young  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  had  been  &om  the  first  closely 
attached  to  the  Jesuits.  Apparently  at  the  instigation  of  Ballard,  a 
Jesuit)  who  had  obtained  the  Papal  sanction  for  the  Queen'is  murder, 
and  had  travelled  through  England  in  disguise  Otgani^ing  disaffection, 
Babington  and  a  party  of  young  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  in 
the  household,  determined  to  put  the  Queen  to  death.  This  plan  they 
foolishly  made  known  to  Queen  Mary.  In  her  answer  to  Babington, 
written  not  in  her  own  hand  but  by  her  secretaries,  she  accepted  his 
offer.  "  When  all  is  ready,"  she  wrote,  '^  the  six  gentlemen  must  be 
set  to  work."  SuflSdent  evidence  was  now  collected  for  Walsingham's 
purpose.  Babington  and  the  chief  conspirators  were  apprehended 
(August),  and  an  account  of  the  plot  published,  which  roused  the 
popular  excitement  in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  thought  necessary,  in 
order  to  complete  the  charge  against  Mary,  that  all  her  papers  should 
be  examined.  While  still  in  ignorance  of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  she 
was  therefore  taken  out  on  a  hunting  party,  suddenly  surrounded  by 
troops,  and  while  her  two  secretaries  who  were  with  her  icaryremovwi 
were  arrested,  was  hurried  herself  to  the  castle  of  *«  y«tt«ria«»y. 
Fotheringay.  Such  proofs  as  were  afforded  by  her  letters,  when  they 
were  carefully  examined,  and  those  which  had  fallen  lately  into  Wal- 
Bingham's  hands,  together  with  the  confessions  of  her  secretaries  and 
of  Babington,  who  with  his  accomplices  had  been  executed  (Sept.  20), 
were  laid  before  the  Peers  and  Judges  in  October.  By  them  it  was 
decided  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  a  Com- 
mission, including  all  the  Peers  that  could  be  collected,  ner  triio. 
was  issued,  constituting  them  into  a  court  to  sit  at  <>«*•"«. 
Fotheringay  and  try  her.  She  at  first  refosed  to  plead ;  but  sub- 
sequently  made  her  appearance  before  the  Court  under  protest,  and 
there  denied  absolutely  all  knowledge  of  Babington,  of  his  letter,  and 
of  her  answer  to  it  It  was  in  vain  that  Babington's  letter  was  pro- 
duced, and  finally  her  own  letter  also.    The  letter,  not  being  in  her 
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own  writiDg,  she  threw  the  blame  of  it  entirely  on  her  secretaiies, 
and  demanded  to  be  confronted  with  them.  The  Commission  was 
adjourned  for  ten  days  before  giving  sentence.  The  two  secretaries 
were  again  examined ;  and  finally  every  one  of  the  commissioners, 
some  of  whom  had  hitherto  been  favourable  to  her,  gave  their 
sentence  against  her,  finding  her  not  only  guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  a 
general  conspiracy,  including  a  Spanish  invasion,  but  also  of  aiming 
at  the  assassination  of  the  Queen.  Mary  had  thus  been  convicted. 
It  was  still  to  be  determined  what  farther  step  should  be  taken. 
The  importance  of  the  occasion  demanded  that  Parliament  should  be 
summoned.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  before 
long  an  address  determined  on,  recapitulating  the  crimes  of  the  Queen 
and  demanding  her  immediate  death.  This  request  was  supported 
by  the  argument  that  the  Queen  of  Scots^  having  joined  the  Ajssocia- 
tion,  had  passed  her  own  sentence. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Elizabeth  to  decide  on  carrying  out  the 
bm  QueM'i  request  of  the  Parliament  There  is  no  need  to  suppose 
hasitottonMid  that  her  hesitation  was  hypocriticaL  It  is  of  course 
**■  **"**•  impossible  to  believe  that  she  had  any  personal  tender- 

ness for  the  Scotch  Queen.  The  correspondence  lately  laid  before 
her,  disclosing  as  it  did  Mar3r's  constant  enmity  to  herself,  must  have 
removed  any  such  feeling.  But  to  lay  hands  upon  a  Queen  was  to 
one  so  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  Elizabeth  in  itself  most 
repugnant ;  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  though  Mary,  while 
she  lived,  had  formed  a  centre  for  all  Catholic  conspiracies,  she  had 
yet  been  very  useful  in  enabling  Elizabeth  to  carry  out  a  policy  which 
depended  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe.  To 
put  her  to  death  was  equivalent  to  joining  finally  with  the  Protestant 
interest,  and  to  challenge  at  once  Scotland,  France  and  Spain.  To 
Determinfttion  her  Protestaut  counsellors,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
•luon  u?'  ^  ^  ^^  desired  moment  had  arrived.  James's  late  in- 
ite  oMMi.  difference  to  his  mother's  cause,  his  well-known  selfish- 

ness, and  the  lukewammess  of  his  present  behaviour,  led  them  to 
expect  little  interference  at  his  hands.  The  state  of  France  rendered 
it  highly  improbable  that  that  country  would  proceed  beyond  formal 
protests  and  intercessions,  for  the  King,  a  weak  and  licentious 
bigot,  surrounded  by  worthless  favourites,  could  scarcely  uphold  his 
independence  against  the  League  now  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 
To  have  come  prominently  forward  in  the  cause  of  Catholicism  would 
have  been  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  Quise,  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  worst  enemy.    It  was  impossible  for  bim  to  break  with  Eng- 
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land.  It  was  therefore  with  Spain  alone  they  would  have  to  deal 
That  country  they  did  not  fear.  An  open  war  abroad,  and  fixed 
policy  at  home,  was  preferable  to  the  constant  secret  disaffection  and 
shifting  diplomacy  of  late  years.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation 
also  the  execution  appeared  a  necessity.  The  threat  of  foreign 
invasion,  the  danger  of  too  close  a  connection  with  tim  popular 
Spain,  which  was  rendered  likely  by  the  advance  of  '*•*!»«• 
Philip's  personal  claims  to  the  throne,  had  rendered  most  of  the  more 
moderate  Catholics  loyal.  The  Queen  was  very  popular.  The 
danger  of  assassination,  which  was  supposed  to  hang  over  her,  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  The  discovery  of  the  underhand 
working  of  the  extreme  Catholics  filled  the  Protestant  population 
with  undefined  and  exaggerated  dread.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  the  animosity  of  parties  might  produce  public  disturbances  oi 
even  civil  war. 

Much  pressure  was  therefore  brought  upon  the  Queen  to  induce 
her  to  consent  to  Mary's  death.    She  at  length  listened  ^^  ^rommt 
to  the  earnest  representations  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effing-  iignad. 
ham,  who  brought  before  her  the  dangerous  temper  of    *   *** 
the  nation,  and  consented  to  allow  the  Secretary  Davison  to  bring  the 
warrant.    She  signed  it,  and  bade  him  get  it  sealed  at  once  that  she 
might  hear  no  more  of  it.    At  the  same  time,  she  expressed  her  wish 
that  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury  would  act  on  their  own 
authority,  and  put  Mary  to  death.    This  was  in  precise  accordance 
with  her  old  habit  of  throwing  upon  her  servants  the  difficult  duties 
she  should  have  done  herself.    Davison  suggested  this  plan  to  Paulet, 
urging  his  consent  as  a  member  of  the  Association.    But  the  Act  in- 
corporating the  Association  had  made  the  personal  instruction  of  the 
Queen  necessary  before  private  action  in  her  favour  could  be  taken. 
Paulet  therefore  refused.    Davison,  who  from  the  Queen's  conduct 
felt  it  probable  that  she  would  afterwards  repudiate  him,  placed  the 
case  before  the  Council.    They  determined  to  take  the  ^  «     ^, 
responsibility  upon  themselves,  and  the  warrant  was  act  on  it. 
issued.    Mary,  whose  life  had  been  one  long  piece  of  '***  ^ 
acting,  performed  her  part  to  the  last  with  perfect  success  and  dignity. 
She  assumed  the  character  of  a  martyr,  and  declared  that  she  died 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  her  religion,  ignoring  the  many  political  crimes 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.    Her  death  was  as  touching  as  the  most 
complete  assumption  of  innocence  could  make  it.    With  the  grace  and 
tenderness  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress,  she  bade  farewell  to 
her  friends  and  attendants,  and,  mindful  of  her  appearance  even  to 
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the  end,  appeared  on  the  Bcafifold,  which  was  erected  in  the  hall 
ifiuT*!  da«tt.  of  Fothenngay,  in  a  fall  coetome  of  scarlet,  and  with 
r»b.  II,  1M7.      calm  dignity  received  the  liEttal  stroke  of  the  axe. 

She  left  her  daim  upon  the  English  throne  to  Philip,  who  had 
already  determined  that  npon  that  ground  only  would  he  risk  the 
dangers  of  an  assault  upon  England.  The  excitement  throughoac 
Europe  at  her  death  was  great.  Abroad,  its  full  meaning  as  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  Protestantism  was  fuUy  understood.  The  Queen, 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  pursued  her  usual  equivocal  course, 
ne  Qaetn't  <^<^  expressed  the  strongest  anger  both  against  Davison 
Mic«r.  and  Buighley.     To  such  extremes  did  she  carry  her 

anger,  that  idie  insisted  upon  the  trial  of  Davison,  and  it  was  found 
expedient  to  Hiamiag  him  from  the  public  service  and  condemn  him 
to  the  payment  of  a  large  fine.  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  excuses  which  she  made  to  foreign  courts,  would 
The  rtate  of  scsTcely  have  been  sufficient  to  save  her  from  the  danger 
Europe  ne«-  she  dreaded,  had  not  the  political  situation  of  Europe 
«ff^of  tbe  acted  in  her  favour.  Henry  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
ezecatioB.  \^  struggle  with  the  Quises  could  not  afford  to  quarrel 

with  her,  and  the  very  step  which  Queen  Mary  had  taken  to  secure 
the  intervention  of  Spain  still  farther  weakened  the  chances  of  general 
Catholic  action.  Philip  resolved  to  prosecute  his  own  claim  to  the 
English  throne.  In  so  doing,  he  at  once  alienated  the  Scotch  Eling, 
who  regarded  the  succession  as  his  own,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of 
all  in  France  who  were  not  closely  bound  to  the  Guise  party,  and 
therefore  to  the  Spanish  interests.  As  it  was,  the  excitement  caused 
by  Mary's  death  brought  matters  abroad  to  a  crisis.  The  Huguenots 
again  organized  themselves  in  rebeUion.  The  Protestant  Princes  of 
Germany  joined  their  League ;  and  while  Henry  of  Navarre  raised 
the  South  of  France,  a  considerable  German  army  crossed  the  frontier 
to  co-operate  with  him.  Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  use  some  means 
for  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection.  But  his  action  was  so  luke- 
warm that  the  Catholics  declared  he  had  wilfully  suffered  his  sister- 
in-law  to  be  put  to  death.  Guise,  making  use  of  this  feeling,  was 
enabled  to  rouse  the  oi^anization  of  the  League  to  fresh  vigour. 
Day  of  the  Though  Henry  of  Navarre  won  a  great  victory  over  the 

^jJ^Jr  royal  troops  at  Courtras,  he  suffered  the  opportunity  to 
Key  12, 1588.  glip,  while  Guise  contrived  to  hamper,  and  ultimately 
destroy,  the  army  of  the  German  invaders,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Kingfs 
prohibition,  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  where  he  was  received  in 
triumph  by  the  people.    An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Henry  III  to 
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overawe  the  populace  by  the  introduction  of  troops,  caused  a  general 
outbreak  of  the  mob.  Barricades  sprang  up  at  every  street  comer. 
Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city,  and  Guise  and  the 
Catholics  were  masters  of  France.  But  this  success,  which,  had  it 
occurred  earlier,  might  have  rendered  the  Spanish  invasion  irresis- 
tible, did  not  take  place  till  Philip's  great  effort  had  been  made  and 
failed. 

Ever  since  Elizabeth  had  been  acting  in  open  hostility  to  him 
Philip  had  been  preparing  for  his  entei^rise.  A  great  ,^p,,p^ 
fleet  had  been  gradually  formed  in  Cadiz.  Drake  had  pantioiui  for 
undertaken  an  expedition  against  it  in  April,  and  his  **^~* 
success  had  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  invasion,  but  even 
then  it  was  expected  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1587. 
Strangely,  throughout  these  years,  Elizabeth  was  still  negotiating 
with  Spain,  was  still  attempting  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  the  expense 
of  the  States  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of  Parma,  indeed,  who 
knew  better  than  most  men  the  condition  of  England,  and  the  amount 
of  preparation  which  for  several  years  had  been  carried  on  there, 
urged  his  master  even  yet  to  attempt  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  now  that  the  course  was  clear  for  his  own  succession  to 
the  country,  Philip  was  obstinately  determined  to  continue  his  plans. 
Parma's  army  was  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable  force  from  Spain, 
and  the  seas  guarded  by  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Santa  Cruz.  With 
this  determination  flxed  in  his  mind,  Philip  only  negotiated  with 
Elizabeth  to  gain  time.  The  treaty  which  was  set  on  foot  came  to 
an  end.  But,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  when 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  army  of  invasion  was  not  ready. 
The  death  of  Santa  Cruz  was  also  a  cause  of  delay.  A  far  inferior 
commander,  Medina  Sidonia,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  but  it  was 
found  too  late  to  hazard  the  invasion  till  the  next  year. 

The  delay  was  invaluable  to  England.  The  English  navy  was  not 
then,  as  now,  a  permanent  establishment.  There  were  very  few  royal 
ships,  merchant  vesseb  being  taken  up  and  employed  for  special 
service  when  required.  Even  such  royal  ships  as  there  were  were 
seldom  put  in  commission,  such  was  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth. 
Moreover,  all  through  the  year  1587,  the  Queen  was  still  determined 
to  beljieve  in  the  possibility  of  peace.  After  Drake's  return  from 
Cadiz  many  of  his  ships  were  paid  off,  and,  had  the  Armada  sailed, 
as  intended,  that  year,  England  would  have  been  found  quite  unpre- 
pared. Even  as  it  was,  the  Queen's  extreme  avarice  went  near  to 
ruin  the  country.    When  all  hope  of  peace  had  disappeaTed,  provisions 
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and  anununition  were  still  dealt  out  with  bo  sparing  a  hand,  that  the 
crewB  of  the  fleet  at  Plymouth  must  have  been  discharged  had  it  not 
been  for  the  personal  exertions  of  Howard  and  the  Admirals  serving 
imder  him.  The  postponement  of  the  expedition  gave  time  to  re- 
^    ,^  establish  in  some  degree  the  fleet ;  and  the  royal  ships, 

prtpuftiioBt  supported  by  numerous  merchantmen,  and  by  tiie  vessels 
of  def«iuM.  ^£  ^^  privateers,  who  willingly  crowded  round  Drake, 
their  old  commander,  were  stationed  in  considerable  numbers  under 
Lord  Howard  and  Drake  himself,  at  Plymouth,  and  under  Lord  Henry 
Seymour  in  the  Straits.  The  ships  which  they  had  to  command  were 
aU  of  them  very  small ;  the  largest  were  four  or  flve  new  royal  ships 
which  had  lately  been  added  to  the  navy.  For,  since  the  year  1583, 
careful  superintendence  had  been  kept  up  over  the  fleet,  and  one  new 
ship  at  least  each  year  had  been  built  The  largest  ship  in  the  whole 
fleet,  however,  the  '  Triumph/  was  but  of  one  thousand  tons.  Though 
thus  small,  the  ships  were  remarkably  efficient ;  not  only  were  they  good 
sea  boats,  but  Sir  John  Hawkins,  having  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
navy,  had  introduced  a  new  sort  of  construction.  He  had  lowered 
the  castle-like  buildings  which  had  hitherto  overloaded  both  bow  and 
stem,  and  the  vessels  built  on  his  plan  far  more  nearly  resembled 
modem  vessels  than  those  previously  used,  and  were  proportionately 
more  rapid  in  their  sailing. 

The  delay  in  the  starting  of  the  Armada,  which  had  allowed  the 
English  fleet  to  be  collected,  had  it  continued  long  would  have 
caused  its  ruin.  Want  of  supplies  was  rapidly  threatening  the  crews 
with  destruction ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  delight  that  news  was 
received  on  the  29th  of  July  (according  to  the  present  reckoning) 
that  the  Armada  was  entering  tiie  GhanneL  It  had  set  sail  in  May, 
had  been  dispersed  by  the  weather,  and  again  collecting  in  the  Bay 
of  Ferrol,  had  Anally  left  Spain  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  vast  fleet 
consisted  of  six  great  squadrons — 129  ships  in  dL  Of  these,  65 
were  large  galleons,  7  of  which  were  larger  than  the  *  Triumph,'  and 
the  smallest  larger  than  any  English  ship,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ave  late  additions  to  the  navy.  The  other  vessels  were  four  great 
galleasses,  rowed  by  300  slaves  each,  four  large  galleys,  56  armed 
merchantmen,  and  20  attendant  small  vessels.  They  were  manned 
by  8000  men,  and  had  on  board  upwards  of  19,000  soldiers.  It  was 
only  by  skill  that  the  English  fleet,  inferior  both  in  size  and  numbers, 
could  hope  to  defeat  this  vast  army.  This  skill  they  were  enabled 
to  use  to  the  full,  for  the  great  Spanish  ships,  carrying  but  little 
sail  in  comparison  with  their  size,  were  all  slow  sailers,  and  very 
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difficult  to  work  to  windward.    Moreover,  their  cannon,  though  supe- 
rior in  number  and  in  size,  were  badly  supplied  with  ammunition 
(but  fifty  rounds  of  shot  for  each  gun  being  on  board),  and  were  very 
slowly  worked  compared  to  the  English  cannon;  while  the  crowded 
state  of  the  lower  decks,  filled  with  soldiers,  rendered  every  shot  of 
the  English  doubly  fatal    The  contest  which  ensued  was  such  as  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  fleets.  DettrooUon  of 
It  resolved  itself  into  a  running  fight  of  many  days*  t>i»AnBft*ft. 
duration.    The  English,  afraid  of  coining  to  close  quarters,  made  use  of 
their  superior  skill  in  mancBuvring,  and  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  approaching  boldly  to  within  close  cannon  shot,  sailing 
to  and  &o  the  length  of  the  line,  firing  upon  each  vessel  as  they  passed 
it,  while  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  close  were  at  once 
eluded.     Thus  harassed  with  constant  loss  of  men,  and  of  such  vessels 
as  accident  obliged  to  fisdl  behind  the  general  mass  of  the  fleet,  the 
Armada  passed  slowly  onwards,  daily  becoming  more  and  more  afraid 
of  their  agile  enemies,  and  less  hopeful  of  being  able  to  perform  the 
part  assigned  them  in  covering  the  descent  of  Parma.    At  length  the 
Spaniards  rested  a  while  in  Calais  harbour.    The  Ei^lish  loss  had 
been  little  or  nothing ;  and  by  using  the  ammunition  found  in  vessels 
which  had  been  captured,  and  by  husbanding  the  wretched  scanty 
supply  furnished  by  Government,  they  were  still  in  a  position  to 
continue  the  fight  a  little  longer.    But  they  dreaded  lest  delay,  by 
obliging  them  to  exhaust  their  food,  should  after  all  be  fatal  to 
them.      It  was  necessary  to   drive  the  Spaniards  again  to   sea. 
For  this  purpose  fire-ships  were  sent  into  Calais   harbour.      In 
dread  of  this  new  instrument  of  offence,  the  Spaniards  slipped  their 
cables  and  passed  onwards  towards  the  Straits,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  August  found  themselves  in  scattered  confusion  off 
the  coast  of  Holland,  opposite  Gravelines.    They  were  there  attacked 
by  Seymour,  Drake,  and  Winter,  all  hope  of  return  to  Calais  was  cut 
off  from  them,  and  they  were  driven  slowly  towards  the  coast  of 
Flanders.     The  fire  &om  the  English  ships  was  terrible  and  well 
sustained  when  at  short  distances.    The  great  Spanish  ships,  heeling 
over  to  the  wind,  offered  an  easy  aim  to  the  English  gunners,  while 
their  own  shot  flew  harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  the  Englishmen. 
Ship  after  ship  saiik  or  fled  to  the  shore.    It  was  only  the  entire  want 
of  ammunition  which  obliged  the  English  to  desist  before  they 
completely  annihilated  the  enemy.    4000  men  had  been  lost  to  the 
Spaniards.    The  numbep  of  wounded  is  not  known,  but  as  the  wooden 
beams  which  had  been  erected  to  secure  the  soldiery  were  torn  to 
splinters  by  the  English  shot,  it  must  have  been  immense.    Though 
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still  very  formidable,  the  apiiitB  of  the  Spaniards  were  broken  by 
theii  disasters,  and  Medina  Sidonia,  giving  up  all  thot^hts  of  either 
retaining  to  the  Channel  or  of  assisting  Paxma,  determined  to  fly 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  thns  to  return  to  Spain.    Though 
rendered  almost  useless  for  offence  by  want  of  ammunition,   the 
English  ships  pursued  them  till  they  saw  them  fairly  past  the  Forth. 
Then  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  which  had  become 
tempestuous,  they  returned  to  England.    It  was  in  wretched  plight 
that  they  came  back.    The  miserable  supplies  which  Elizabeth  had 
alone  allowed  to  be  sent  them  had  produced  all  sorts  of  diseases ; 
and  thousands  of  the  crew  came  from  their  great  victory  only  to  die. 
If  ever  a  nation  was  saved  by  its  people  in  spite  of  the  faults  of 
The  Tietorr  *      ^^  Government  it  was  England  at  this  time.    While  the 
national  one.       Queen  was  treating  with  Spain,  the  temper  of  the  nation 
had  risen.    In  the  midst  of  privation,  and  wanting  in  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  sailors  had  fought  with  unflagging  energy,  with 
their  wages  unpaid,  with  ammunition  supplied  them  with  so  stingy  a 
hand  that  each  shot  sent  on  board  was  registered  and  accounted  for, 
with  provisions,  withheld  so  that  the  food  of  four  men  had  habitually 
to  be  divided  among  six,  and  that  food  so  bad  as  in  some  instances  to 
be  really  poisonous,  without  even  the  hope  of  prize  money,  for  in 
their  zeal  they  had  refused  to  take  prizes.    The  enthusiasm  had  been 
felt  not  by  the  Protestants  nor  by  the  lower  classes  alone.    Philip's 
political  blunder  in  thinking  to  acquire  England  for  himself  had 
roused  the  national  feeling  even  of  the  Catholics,  and  members  of  all 
the  older  Catholic  houses  thronged  as  volunteers  to  the  fleet.    While 
the  danger  was  thus  happily  averted  by  the  gallantry  of  the  sailors, 
preparations  had  been  carried  on  with  vigour  on  shore.    For  several 
years,  in  expectation  of  what  had  now  happened,  the  musters  of  the 
counties  had  been  regularly  drilled.    An  army  of  30,000  was  easily 
raised  in  the  midland  counties,  and  16,000  had  been  assembled  at 
Tilbury  to  defend  London.    Even  at  this  crisis  Elizabeth  had  shown 
her  usual  perverse  favouritism,  and  selected  as   Gkneral-in-chief 
Leicester,  discredited  as  he  was  by  the  incapacity  he  had  shown  in 
the  Netherlands.    On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  not  found 
wanting,  and  vigorously  discharged  the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 
A  few  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  when  the  Queen  held  a 
triumphant  review  of  the  troops  at  Tilbury,  a  fresh  honour  was  in 
preparation  for  him,  and  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lord-Ideutenant  of  England  and  Ireland  had  he  not  almost  im- 
mediately died. 
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The  fourteen  remaining  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  differ  in  interest 
from  those  which  precede  them.    Duplicity,  the  weapon  ej^^^g^^^^gt^u^^ 
of  the  weak,  was  no  longer  necessary.    Yet  the  policy  of  of  um  rait 
Elizabeth  in  her  triumph  was  little  more  open  or  straight-  **  ***  ''*'°" 
forward  than  in  the  days  of  her  danger.    For  ten  years  the  same 
minister  directed  it,  and  the  character  of  the  Queen  was  too  strong 
not  to  make  itself  felt  under  all  circumstances.    The  same  want  of 
straightforwardness,  the  same  indecision  and  penuriousness  are  obvious 
in  her  foreign  relations ;  the  same  assertion  of  prerogative  at  home, 
the  same  determination  to  establish  her  anomalous  Church,  and  the 
same  tendency  towards  favouritism. 

The  new  position  assumed  by  England  is  prominently  marked  in 
her  dealings  with  Spain.    In  spite  of  the  parsimonious  hand  with 
which  the  Queen  had  supplied  her  navy,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
had  entailed  large  expenses.    These  had  at  once  to  be  met.    The 
merchants  were  ordered  to  subscribe  according  to  their  supposed 
wealth,  and  privy  seals  were  sent  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the 
counties.    In  March  of  the  following  year,  Parliament  j^^;,,^^ 
assembled  and  granted  a  liberal  supply,  but  they  accom-  dmuuidi  of 
panied  the  grant  with  the  request  that  the  Queen  would  ****  p^J**- 
uo  longer  await  the  assaults  of  Spain,  but  carry  the  war  into  Philip's 
own  country.    Though  the  Conmions  had  been  liberal,  the  Queen 
asserted  her  inability  to  undertake  such  an  expedition.    She  would 
give  assistance,  but  her  subjects  must  do  the  work  themselves.    On 
these  terms  Norris  and  Drake,  with  a  few  Queen's  ships  and  a  number 
of  private  adventurers,  set  sail  for  Spain.    This  was  the  ^^^^ 
first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  which  year  by  year  went  tioni  agaiiut 
out  from  England.    The  tables  were  completely  turned.  "'**^ 
The  English,  who  had  so  long  feared  invasion,  were  now  invariably 
the  attacking  party.    Though,  with  the  exception  of  the  attack  on 
Cadiz  by  Essex  in  1596,  none  of  these  expeditions  produced  great 
results,  they  taught  the  English  to  believe  in  the  weakness  of  Spain, 
and  removed  for  ever  any  dread  of  that  nation.    The  first  expedition 
was  nominally  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio,  the  Prior  of 
Crato,  to  the  Portuguese  throne.    There  were  no  signs  of  any  rising 
in  his  favour.    The  English  were  unable  to  conquer  Lisbon,  and  the 
expedition  returned,  having  on  the  way  out  done  considerable  damage 
at  Corunna,  and  stormed  Vigo  on  its  return. 

But  the  success  of  these  expeditions  was  the  less  important,  because 
the  battle-ground  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  religions  had 
been  changed.    The  destruction  of  the  Armada  had  in  fact  definitely 
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settled  the  claims  of  Spain  upon  England,  and  detennined  once  for 
f  rriiaioiii  ^  ^®  religion  of  the  latter  country.    In  the  Nether- 
tranaftrred        lands  the  division  between  the  Northern  and  Sonthejn 
to  Prance.  Provinces  had  become  complete.     Under  the  leader- 

ship of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  Protestant  community  had  in 
fact  established  their  independent  position.  Their  fleets  were  able  to 
attack  and  defeat  the  Spaniards  upon  the  sea,  and  their  merchants 
were  already  disputing  the  wealth  of  the  East  Indies.  There  was  no 
chance  of  their  being  again  subjugated  to  the  Spanish  crown  ;  al- 
though the  war  was  continued,  the  real  question  was  fought  out.  It 
was  thus  in  France  chiefly  that  the  contest  between  the  religions  had 
now  to  be  decided.  After  the  Day  of  the  Barricades,  Henry  III.  was 
compelled  to  feign  friendship  with  the  Guises.  The  League  was 
pledged  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  Protestant  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  the  intention  probably  of  the  Duke  of  Quise  himself  to  receive 
the  crown  as  a  gilt  from  the  people  upon  the  approaching  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Valois,  or  even  to  forestall  that  crisis  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  Henry.  With  deep  hatred  hidden  beneath  this  show  of 
friendship,  Henry  siunmoned  the  States- General  at  Blois  (Dec.  3, 
1588),  and  there  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  the 
same  name  to  be  murdered,  hoping  by  that  means  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  League.  The  hope  was  a  vain  one.  Catholic  France 
at  once  burst  into  insurrection.  Guise's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  League,  and  Henry  had 
no  resource  but  to  betake  himseK  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
who  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  rebel.  The  two  Kings  advanced 
to  the  siege  of  Paris.  While  lying  before  that  city,  Henry  III.  was 
murdered  by  Jacques  Clement  (Aug.  1,  1589),  a  monk  inspired  by 
the  deadly  hatred  which  the  Catholics  felt  against  the  King,  who 
seemed  thus  to  have  deserted  them.  The  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  was  thus  opened.  The  moment  had  now  arrived  for 
the  Guise  party  to  put  into  execution  their  plan  of  seizing  the  crown. 
But  Mayenne  missed  the  opportunity,  and  made  the  mistake  of  plac- 
ing the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,^  under  the 
title  of  Charles  X.,  thus  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bourbon 
claim,  and  making  the  exclusion  of  Henry  of  Navarre  depend  solely 
Acceasioii  of  ou  his  religion.  That  Prince  at  once  assumed  the  title 
Henry  IV.  of  Henry  IV.    The  position  of  affairs  in  France  was  now 

strange.  The  Catholic  party  had  become  the  upholders  of  popular 
rights,  the  Catholic  populace  of  Paris  were  even  longmg  for  a 
republic.    The  Protestants,  whose  whole  system  of  Church  govern- 

»  See  page  501. 
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ment  was  republican,  were  npholdiiig  the  cause  of  legitimacy.  'In 
this  false  position  of  the  two  parties  lay  the  seeds  of  a  final  com- 
promise. Henry  of  Navarre  was  exactly  the  man  to  render  such  a 
compromise  possible.  Like  Elizabeth,  he  was  careless  of  religion, 
and  a  politician.  The  throne  of  France  and  the  unity  and  power  of 
the  nation  under  his  rule  were  the  objects  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
recognized  from  the  first  that  the  possession  of  the  crown  depended 
on  the  possession  of  Paris,  the  possession  of  Paris  upon  his  changing 
his  religious  creed,  and  the  unity  of  France  politically  upon  the 
open  toleration  of  religious  diversities.  But  he  also  knew  that  an 
immediate  change  of  religion  would  be  too  obvious  a  piece  of  time- 
serving to  answer  his  purpose.  To  cover  it,  time  and,  if  possible, 
some  success  in  arms  were  necessary.  ~  Issuing,  therefore,  a  most  con- 
ciliatory proclamation,  hinting  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  con- 
version, he  determined  to  support  the  cause  of  legitimate  royalty.  In 
his  ambiguous  position  he  required  some  external  help  ;  the  similarity 
of  their  feelings  and  circumstances  rendered  it  almost  necessary  for 
Elizabeth  to  assist  him,  and  year  by  year  troops  were  sent  over  for 
the  purpose.  The  success  which  Henry  wanted  attended  his  arms. 
In  1589,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  and  again  at  Ivry,  in  1590,  he  was 
victorious  over  the  Leaguers  ;  while  the  open  intervention  of  Philip 
II.  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  suggestion  that  his  own  daughter  should 
be  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  brought  the  national  feeling  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  Henry.  Still  Paris  would  not  give  in.  Its 
faubourgs  were  taken  and  pillaged.  It  bore  a  siege,  in  which  the 
people  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  it  was  rescued  only 
by  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.    At  last,  in 

1593,  when  enough  had  been  done  for  honour,  Henry  re-  He  becomes 
cognized  the  necessity  of  changing  his  religion.     One  by  c»tt»oiio. 

one  the  provinces  accepted  his  authority,  and  at  length,  in  March 

1594,  he  entered  Paris  as  King.  His  triumph  was  followed  by  an 
open  war  with  Spain.  For  three  years  it  lasted,  during  which,  in  1596, 
the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  succeeded  Parma  in  the  Netherlands, 
took  possession  of  Calais,  and  afterwards  of  Amiens.  Want  of  money 
was  telling  on  both  sides,  and  when  Henry  was  able  to  treat  with 
honour,  upon  the  recapture  of  Amiens  in  1598,  peace  Final  eompro- 
was  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vervins  con-  J^eVvS!**^ 
eluded,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Edict  of  Bdict  of  Nantet. 
Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  the  Protestants. 

Constantly  during  this  period  Henry  received  assistance  from 
Elizabeth,  doled  out  in  the  old  niggardly  manner,  while  haggling 
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bargains  were  made  fpr  the  repayment  of  expenses^  and  the  frank 

Part  ]fl*7«d  br  ^^^^^  ®^  *^®  troopB  was  checked  by  orders  confining  them 
Ea«iaiid  In  to  the  defensive.  But  Elizabeth  had  found  her  matcL 
If  she  was  stingy  in  granting  help,  Henry,  on  his  part, 
was  absolutely  careless  as  to  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  bar- 
gain. He  knew,  in  fact,  that  Elizabeth  could  not  afford  to  desert 
liim.  The  Spanish  King  was  laying  claim  for  his  daughter  to  Brittany 
as  a  female  fief.  That  the  seaport  towns  should  be  in  possession  of 
Philip,  England  could  not  tolerate  ;  and  to  support  Henry  was  in  hjct 
to  carry  on  war  cheaply  against  Spain.  However,  though  the  English 
troops  did  occasionally  good  service,  their  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Henry's  conversion  to  Eoman 
Catholicism  drew  forth  a  dignified  protest  from  Elizabeth,  or  rather 
from  Burghley;^but  there  was  too  much  in  common,  both  in  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  two  princes,  to  allow  of  a  permanent 
coolness  between  them.  Indeed,  the  open  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  on  the  part  of  Henry  in  1595,  and  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  drove  Elizabeth  to  make  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance 
with  the  French,  by  which  4000  men  (a  number  afterwards  changed 
to  2000)  were  to  serve  in  France.  Neither  party  was  to  make  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Henry's  ambassadors  introduced  a 
skilfully-worded  clause  which  enabled  him  to  evade  this  condition, 
and  the  English  Queen's  influence,  backed  by  that  of  the  States  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  Henry  from  concluding 
peace  in  the  year  1598. 

While  thus,  in  her  foreign  policy,  Elizabeth  pursued  the  same 
half-hearted  course  as  had  marked  her  whole  career,  at  home,  freed 
from  the  dangers  which  had  hitherto  acted  as  a  restraint  upon  her, 
she  exhibited  her  old  peculiarities  still  more  markedly.  The  parsi- 
mony of  which  she  had  always  made  so  great  a  point,  and  which  had 
in  fact  enabled  her  to  gain  much  popularity  by  rendering  taxes  un- 
«..  ^  x^.     ,..    necessary,  now  grew  into  avarice.    Sure  of  her  people. 

Elisabeth*!  arbl-  •'J  »  ,vt 

trarycondootto  and  trustiDg  to  her  success,  her  demands  from  her  Par- 
her  Parliament,    jja^j^gj^^  became  large.     Her  arbitrary  temper,  like  her 

love  of  money,  increased  from  freedom  of  restraint.  Her  Parliaments, 
of  which  four  were  summoned  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  were 
treated  with  but  little  respect.  Elizabeth  always  had  the  wisdom  to 
see  when  it  was  necessary  to  yield,  and  her  graceful  retreat  before 
the  attacks  of  the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  monopolies  will  be 
mentioned  in  its  place.  But  usually  the  Parliament  was  kept  most 
strictly  to  the  discussion  of  those  points  for  which  it  had  been  sum- 

1  Cecil  had  become  Lord  Burghley  in  1572. 
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moned,  and  whenever  the  Puritan  party,  which  grew  daily  stronger, 
ventured  to  touch  the  immunities  or  conduct  of  the  clesgy,  the 
Queen's  vengeance  was  certain  to  fall  upon  the  offenders.  Thus,  in 
1593,  when  one  Mr.  Maurice  brought  in  a  motion  for  restricting  the  en- 
croachments of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  the 
question  till  he  had  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Queen.  Maurice 
was  taken  into  custody,  and  forbidden  again  to  take  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament. In  fact,  her  view  of  the  position  of  the  Commons  is  fairly 
represented  by  her  answer,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  same  Parliament 
demanded  as  usual  liberty  of  speech.  She  replied  that  liberty  they 
should  have,  but  that  the  liberty  consisted  in  the  privilege  of  saying 
Yes  and  No. 

But  it  was  in  her  government  of  the  Church  that  Elizabeth's 
arbitrary  temper  was  most  shown.  From  the  very  first  nn^  ^  ecdesi- 
she  had  been  tenacious  of  her  supremacy  in  matters  •rticaimfttten. 
ecclesiastical,  and  had  insisted  with  a  high  hand  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  peculiar  views.  On  her  accession,  the  Catholics 
were  numerically  by  far  the  stronger  party  in  England.  Bui  as  her 
circumstances  forced  her  to  separate  from  the  Church  of  Home,  she 
conceived  that  a  church  as  nearly  resembling  the  old  Church  as 
possible  would  be  the  most  readily  accepted  by  her  people.  She 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  Catholic  powers  that  she  was  no  heretic, 
but  in  aU.  respects,  except  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy, a  Catholic.  Her  wisest  counsellors  saw  more  clearly  that  such 
a  half  measure  would  be  useless,  and  that  her  real  support  was  the 
earnest  zeal  of  the  Puritan  minority.  In  many  respects,  therefore, 
the  Church  became  distinctly  Protestant,  The  new  Bishops  were 
principally  drawn  from  those  who  had  learnt  their  Protestantism 
abroad.  The  livings  made  vacant  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were 
filled  with  Puritan  divines.  But  Elizabeth,  unable  to  sympathise 
with  strong  religious  conviction,  and  taking  an  exclusively  political 
view  of  the  matter,  thought  it'the  duty  of  good  subjects  to  conform 
to  the  State  Church,  and  to  be  satisfied  if  they  were  left  free  to 
believe  as  they  liked  in  theic  own  minds.  Any  attempt  to  differ 
externally  from  the  form  established  by  law  she  regarded  with  ex- 
treme dislike.  Her  first  Archbishop,  Parker,  entirely  sympathized 
with  her,  and  measures  of  coercion  were  very  shortly  taken  against 
those  Puritans  who  seemed  determined  to  carry  out  siaeoftba 
their  views  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  '«**»«». 
Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  many  of  the  London  clergy  were  sus- 
pended in  the  year  1565,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Puritan  meeting  in 
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Plunimcr's  Hall  was  dissolved^  and  some  of  those  present  imprisoned. 
Up  to  this  time  the  points  at  issue  were  rather  matters  of  ceremonial, 
held  by  scmpnlous  consciences  to  inyolve  principles,  than  any  matter 
of  doctrine  or  even  of  Church  government.  But  the  tendency  of  the 
more  earnest  and  thinking  Protestants  towards  Puritanism  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  middle  position  occupied  by  the  Church 
of  England  gave  it  of  necessity  the  appearance  of  a  political  expedient. 
Nor  did  the  Queen*s  language  and  conduct  lead  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. She  constantly  spoke  of  the  Bishops  with  contempt,  threatened 
to  unfrock  them  at  her  pleasure,  and  evidently  regarded  them  as 
creatures  of  her  will.  Their  own  conduct  still  further  tended  to 
lower  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held.  It  is  evident  from  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  time  that  they  used  their  offices  very  much 
as  a  means  of  making  money.  Pluralities  were  abundant,  the  old 
exactions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  re-established,  and  the  incomes 
to  the  sees  forestalled.  It  does  not  as  yet  appear  that  any  distinct 
assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  was  made  in  the  English 
Church.  Hooker,  whose  great  book  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  is  a 
defence  of  the  English  Church,  distinctly  rests  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  upon  political  grounds. 

But  meanwhile  the  Puritans,  headed  by  Cartwright,  Mazgaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  a&onted  by  the  persecution 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  Church,  had  already  raised  the  claims  of  Pres- 
byterianism  as  a  Divine  institution.  Cartwright's  "Admonition," 
published  in  1572,  contains  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  the 
Church,  formed  upon  a  republican  model,  was  superior  to  the  State. 
The  example  of  a  completed  Presbytery  in  Scotland  gave  evident 
proof  that  such  a  claim  was  the  natural  result  of  the  system.  The 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  had  been  established  inihat 
country  in  1592  ;  and  by  Melville  and  other  leaders  of  the  Kirk  the 
right  of  interference  in  political  matters,  of  personal  rebuke  of  the 
sovereign,  and  of  the  exercise  of  a  superior  power  to  that  of  the 
temporal  monarch,  was  openly  asserted.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
mass  of  the  Puritans,  whatever  their  theory  may  have  been,  accepted 
the  Queen's  supremacy,  repelled  the  chaise  of  schism,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  lawfulness  of  contmuing  in  the  Established  Church.^ 
There  was  indeed  an  extreme  section,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Brownists,  who  became  afterwards  Independents.  All  parties  seem 
to  have  agreed  that  these  men  were  fair  objects  of  persecution.    Many 

1  HaUam's  CoTUt.  BiA,  L  213. 
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of  them  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  some  of  them  Executed. 
The  republican  views  held  by  the  advanced  Puritans  with  regard 
to  Church  government  rendered  them  particularly  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth.    During  the  struggle  with  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe, 
she  and  her  ministers  were  too  conscious  of  the  support  she  derived 
from  them  to  proceed  to  extremities.    During  the  archiepiscopacy 
of  Grindal,  himself  inclined  to  Puritanism,  they  enjoyed  ^^^  ^^ 
a  period  of  comparative  rest;  but  upon  his  death  he  iecutcd under 
was  succeeded  by  Whitgift,  a  man  of  a  very  different        ^^ 
temper.    In  1583,  the  Court  of  High  Commission  attained  its  full 
powers.     It  consisted  of  44  members,  12  of  whom  were  ^j^  ^^^ 
Bishops,    and    was    invested    with  almost    unlimited  ofrngh 
authority  on  the  questions  of  Church  government  and 
discipline.    Its  proceedings  were  of  a  very  arbitrary  description.    A 
person  brought  before  them  was  cross-examined  with  extreme  close- 
ness, and  compelled  to  give  his  answers  upon  oath,  known  as  the 
€x  officio  oath.     He  was  thus,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of 
English  law,  compelled  to  convict  himself.    As  Elizabeth  gradually 
triumphed  over  her  enemies,  she  ventured  to  carry  out  her  own  views 
of  uniformity  with  greater  strictness,  and  Whitgift,  backed  by  the 
High  Commission  Court,  began  a  persecution  of  the  Puritans. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  that  the  Church 
of  England  asserted  its  highest  pretensions.  The  support  of  the 
Protestants  was  no  longer  so  necessary.  Elizabeth  had  proved  that 
in  times  of  danger  she  could  rely  upon  them.  They  now  thwarted 
her  views  of  her  own  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  Moreover,  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  Church  had  become  much  modified.  Forced  qj,„^^ 
by  the  action  of  Spain  to  become  national,  deprived  by  fiw  Bi«^ 
khe  death  of  Queen  Mary  of  the  hope  of  a  Catiiolic  sue-  °**'*'®*' p*^* 
lessor,  the  Catholics  now  in  large  numbers  entered  the  national 
Church.  Believing  in  their  hearts  the  old  doctrines  of  Borne,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  bring  out,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever 
remained  Catholic,  and  that  was  much,  in  the  forms  and  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Thus  was  formed  the  High  Church  party, 
and  thus  sprang  up  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  which 
produced  such  fatal  consequences  in  subsequent  reigns.  In  her 
tenderness  to  her  newly-converted  subjects,  less  certain  of  their  con- 
tinued loyalty  than  of  that  of  the  well-tried  Puritan  party,  the  Queen 
allied  herseK  with  the  High  Church.  The  growth  of  this  party,  and 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  High  Commission  Court  and  the  Bishops, 
naturally  drove  the  Puritans  to  more  organized  opposition.    In  1590. 
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iinder  the  guidance  of  Cartwiight,  associations  were  formed  in 
different  parts  of  England  for  the  establishment  of  synods  and  classes, 
and  all  the  apparatus  of  Presbyterianism.  Summoned  before  the 
High  Commission  Court,  the  leaders  refused  to  take  the  ex  officio 
oath«  The  case  was  moved  to  the  Star  Chamber.  But  in  spite  of 
the  clamours  of  the  Church,  the  strength  of  the  party  was  too  great 
to  admit  of  their  punishment.  They  were  discharged  after  having 
made  an  apology ;  the  question  was  taken  up  in  Parliament,  but 
Elizabeth  at  once  interfered,  as  before  related.  The  war  was  then 
carried  on  in  the  press.  Violent  pamphlets  were  issued  against  the 
Church.  The  most  vehement  and  successful  were  those  signed 
Martin  Mar-Prelate.  For  long  the  author  evaded  all  attempts  at 
discovery.  A  moveable  press,  from  which  the  pamphlets  issued,  was 
shifted  &om  place  to  place  in  times  of  danger.  But  at  last,  one 
Final  iaereaM  Peury,  a  Welshman,  was  apprehended,  tried  as  the 
of  pnxiteiiinn.  author  of  the  pamphlets,  and  executed.  But  no  severity, 
no  arbitrary  suppression  of  public  opinion,  produced  the  desired  effect. 
The  close  of  the  reign  saw  Puritanism  more  widely  spread,  and  more 
eager  in  opposition  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Thus,  during  Burghley's  lifetime,  the  character  of  the  Qovemment, 
Death  of  um  ^t^  the  exception  of  such  changes  as  were  rendered 
oidmioLrton.  almost  inevitable  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  was  now 
yovng  mai  of  triumphant  instead  of  in  danger,  continued  the  same. 
•*****^  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  this  prudent  course 

was  adhered  to.  One  by  one,  shortly  after  the  crisis  of  1688,  the  old 
ministers,  who  had  created  and  carried  out  the  cautious  policy  of  the 
reign,  died.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  died  in  1589.  Early  in  1691,  Wal- 
singham  and  Bandolph  died ;  in  the  following  year  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  two  years  after,  Sussex  and  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton.  In  their 
place  there  arose  younger  men,  eager  for  a  more  vigorous  exhibition 
of  the  strength  of  England.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Baleigh  and  Essex.  They  both  belonged  rather  to  the 
courtier  than  to  the  statesman  class,  though  Ealdgh  proved  by  his 
writings,  as  well  as  by  his  influence  in  Parliament,  that  he  was  not 
deflcient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  owed  his  rise  to  the 
personal  favour  of  the  Queen.  He  was  made  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
and  sought  to  keep  himself  in  favour  by  joining  largely  in  the 
adventurous  expeditions  against  the  power  of  Spain,  which  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  Thus,  in  1592,  he  set  on  foot  a  great  expedition, 
the  command  of  which,  however,  he  ultimately  handed  over  to  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  and  in  1596  he  saQed  to  Guiana,  and  explored 
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400  miles  of  the  Orinoco.  Essex  reached  a  position  of  much  more 
importance.  Very  early  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
favour  of  the  Queen.  Though  only  j  ust  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  Armada,  he  was  made  Captain-General  of  the  cavalry,  under 
Leicester,  and  upon  that  nobleman's  death  succeeded  to  much  of  his 
personal  influence  with  Elizabeth.  His  impetuous  character  made 
him  despise  the  cautious  policy  of  Burghley.  He  was  unable  to  sup- 
plant that  minister,  whose  influence  was  constantly  paramount  in  all 
matters  of  real  importance ;  but  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  to  succeed  him 
as  chief  adviser  to  the  Crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eobert  Cecil, 
Burghley's  son,  who,  trained  in  the  prudent  diplomacy  of  his  father, 
became  his  chief  rival.  A  constant  advocate  for  war,  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  be  made  to  adapt  himself  to  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  Queen.  Her  favour,  however,  secured  him  the  highest  commands. 
To  him  were  intrusted  the  armies  sent  to  support  Henry  IV.  The 
forced  inactivity  in  which  he  was  kept  ill  suited  his  temperament, 
nor  did  the  Queen  like  his  lengthened  absence  from  her.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled,  without  having  had  any  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself.  But  some  years  after,  in  1596,  his  war- 
like policy,  backed  as  it  was  by  Howard,  the  Lord- Admiral,  was  for  a 
moment  triumphant.  In  company  with  the  Admiral  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Spain.  The  Spanish  fleet  was 
beaten  and  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz ;  Essex  rapidly  landed 
his  troops  and  reduced  the  town.  But  he  was  overruled  when  he 
wished  to  advance  further  into  the  heart  of  Spain ;  and,  after  two 
other  slight  successes,  the  expedition  returned  to  England.  As  it' 
was,  it  inflicted  the  greatest  blow  which  Philip  had  yet  received,  and 
roused  him  to  adopt  a  firmer  line  of  action  in  the  following  years.  On 
his  return,  Essex  was  not  received  with  the  enthusiasm  he  expected. 
The  Cecils  charged  him  with  wilful  extravagance,  a  point  on  which  the 
Queen  always  felt  strongly.  For  some  time  he  was  in  disgrace,  but 
ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence,  and  was  victorious 
over  the  Cecils.  In  the  following  year  he  was  again  sent  to  Spain, 
where  Philip  was  preparing  to  revenge  the  loss  of  Cadiz.  The 
weather  prevented  him  from  winning  any  marked  success.  He 
reached  the  Azores,  and  took  several  places,  but  missed  the  great 
Plate  fleet,  which  was  his  special  object ;  on  his  return,  he  was  again 
ill  received  and  disgraced.  He  was  filled  with  anger,  too,  at  events 
which  had  taken  place  during  his  absence.  The  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  had  desired  for  a  friend  of  his  own, 
had  been  given  to  his  rival,  Eobert  CeciL    The  Lord-Admiral  had 
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been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Nottingham^  especially  for  his  services 
at  Cadiz,  which  Essex  regarded  as  his  own.  This  promotion,  which 
gave  Howard  the  precedence,  induced  Essex  to  withdraw  in  anger  from 
He  nicoeedf  ia  *^®  Court,  and  it  was  only  on  being  created  Earl  Marshal, 
ooati&iiiiig  war  and  thns  regaining  his  precedence,  that  he  consented  to 
'"^  be  appeased  and  again  to  appear  at  Court.  It  was  a 
temporary  alliance  with  the  Cecils  which  gained  him  this  promotion ; 
his  friendship  was  necessary  for  them  during  Eobert  Cecil's  absence 
from  England  in  the  negotiation  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Yervins, 
Loiei  the  ^^*  *^®  truce  was  of  short  duration.    Their  poHeies  were 

favour  of  too  distinct  to  admit  of  cordial  friendship,  and  Essex  used 

the  Queen.  ^  j^^  influence  successfully  to  thwart  them  in  their 

desire  of  establishing  a  peace  with  Spain.  In  1598,  his  petulance  in 
the  Coimcil,  when  the  question  of  the  employment  of  a  deputy  for 
Ireland  was  brought  forward,  so  roused  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  that 
Triumph  of  ^^  struck  him.  The  quarrel,  rather  to  the  surprise  of 
the  cecua.  ^j^g  -v^orld,  was  again  made  up ;  but  she  had  become  weary 

of  his  self-willed  ways,  and  upon  the  death  of  Burghley,  in  1598,  it 
was  to  Robert  Cecil,  and  not  to  him,  that  the  chief  power  feU. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  intrigues  for  power  at  home,  and  of  a 
Nattonai  i^ot  Very  dignified  policy  abroad,  the  nation  had  been 

greatneii.  sweeping  ou  in  a  course  of  ever-increasing  triumph.    The 

wealth  of  the  country,  fostered  by  the  lengthened  freedom  from 
foi-eign  invasion  and  by  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  taxation,  had 
been  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  decline  of  Spain,  the  renewed 
energy  of  England  in  maritime  affairs,  had  opened  new  markets  and 
increased  commerce.  The  discovery  of  America  had  been  gradually 
continued,  principally  by  the  efforts  to  discover  the  North-Western 
Passage.  Frobisher  had  reached  Labrador,  Drake  had  twice  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  Ealeigh  had  founded  a  settlement  in  America, 
which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  afterwards  became  the  great 
province  of  Virginia.  Great  trading  companies  sprang  into  existence. 
In  1581,  the  Turkey  Company  was  incorporated,  and  before  the  dose 
of  the  reign,  in  1600,  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  was  so  great  as 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  first  East  India  Company. 

With  this  great  increase  of  commercial  wealth,  there  sprang  up  a 
continuatio&  renewal  of  the  same  abuses  that  marked  the  reign  of 
of  eooaonic  Henry  VIII.  Again  land  began  to  fall  into  the  hands 
^*'**'*'  of  the  mercantile  class ;  again  arable  land  was  changed 

into  pasture,  and  small  holdings  were  thrown  into  large  farms. 
This  inevitable  change,  ultimately  perhaps  advantageous,  was  at 
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that  time  looked  upon  as  a  great  disaster,  lessening  as  it  did  the 
yeoman  class,  in  which  the  strength  of  England  was  supposed  to 
reside.  The  Legislature,  as  usual,  interfered.  Acts  were  passed 
against  the  formation  of  large  farms.  No  cottage  was  Attempt!  to 
allowed  to  be  built  without  a  plot  of  four  acres  attached,  <***  ^^^ 
while  wages,  which  had  begun  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  yearly  regulated,  to 
suit  the  varying  value  of  the  precious  metals.  This  delicate  opera- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  magistrates.  Like  all  other 
such  efforts,  these  attempts  to  check  tiie  natural  growth  of  society 
were  fruitless.  The  frequent  expeditions  threw  upon  ^^^^^^ 
the  world  a  number  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  these,  with  the  day-labourers  who  could  find  no  work,  gave  rise 
to  an  ever-increasing  and  dangerous  class  of  vagabonds.  It  was  to 
meet  this  growing  difficulty  that  the  Parliament  of  1597  devoted 
most  of  its  attention.  La  the  preceding  reigns  attempts  had  been 
made  to  alleviate  the  growing  poverty  by  weekly  collections  in  the 
churches.  Authority  was  given,  by  a  Statute  in  1562,  to  the  Bishop 
to  compel  the  payment  of  this  collection,  and  to  determine  the  sum 
paid.  This  was  the  first  beginning  of  a  compulsory  assessment  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1572  a  new  law  was  passed, 
by  which  vagabonds  and  rogues  were  still  to  be 
punished  with  the  stocks  and  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
really  indigent  were  registered,  and  convenient  places  established 
for  their  habitation,  and  overseers  appointed  to  find  work  for  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  incapacitated.  Two  years  later,  houses 
of  correction,  in  which  this  work  was  exacted,  were  bmlt.  But 
in  1597,  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  general  Poor  Law 
was  passed,  which  was  completed  in  1601,  and  continued  in  force 
till  the  new  Poor  Law  (1832).  By  these  laws,  which  were  in 
spirit  the  same  as  the  preceding  ones,  vagabond  and  sturdy  beggars 
were  still  whipped  and  passed  from  parish  to  parish ;  but  the  assess- 
ment for  the  building  of  workhouses  and  the  relief  of  the  really 
destitute,  which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  the  justices,  was 
now  intrusted  to  parochial  officers,  the  overseers. 

Another  sign  of  this  transition  period  was  the  introduction  of 
greater  luxury.     Freedom  from  civil  war  had  rendered  orowth  of 
the  old  fortress  or  castellated  mansion  useless,  and  the  i««7. 
land  was  now  covered  with  noble  but  defenceless  mansions,  in  that 
etyle  of  architecture  which  is  still  known  as  Elizabethan. 

As  usual,  after  a  period  of  intense  mental  and  political  cxcitemer* 
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the  literary  power  of  the  nation  awoke.  Ail  the  new  ideas  called 
into  existence  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Eeformation,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  in  abeyance  by  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  conntiy, 
assumed  a  fonn,  and  found  expression  in  writing.  In  every  sphere 
of  thought  the  same  vitality  made  itself  evident.  Four  pre- 
eminent names  in  different  lines  of  literaiy  activity  mark  the  time 
— Shakspere,  Spenser,  Bacon,  and  Hooker.  In  all  these  four 
writers  we  have,  in  different  ways,  distinctly  marked  the  influences 
of  the  time.  The  drama,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the 
gfc>fc.p«»t  literary  spirit  of  the  people  showed  itself,  had  long 

existed  in  England.  But,  like  other  literature,  it  had 
fallen  much  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  Miracles  and  moralities, 
in  which  either  sacred  histories  were  exhibited,  or  moral  lessons 
inculcated  by  allegorical  personages,  had  been  the  chief  forms 
which  it  had  assumed.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  return  of  men's  minds  from  what  was  spiritual  and 
ideal  to  what  was  reaL  Admiration  for  the  beauties  of  external  form 
took  the  place  in  Art  of  a  love  of  beauty  of  sentiment.  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  superseded  Era  Angelico,  with  his  stiff  and  con- 
ventional drawings,  and  beautiful,  delicate,  sentimental  countenances. 
In  the  same  way,  upon  the  stage,  men  began  to  long  for  vigorous 
exhibitions  of  external  action  and  of  natural  passions,  where  good 
and  bad  played  their  respective  parts.  Histories  and  rough  comedies 
and  fjEurces  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  mystery  plays.  Unformed 
at  first,  these  by  degrees  took  shape.  Already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  who  forms  a  sort  of  intermediate  IitiIt 
between  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  written 
a  regular  tragedy  called  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex."  Other  authdrs  had 
continued  his  work,  which  found  its  completion  however  only  in 
Shakspere,  in  whose  writings  all  forms  of  life  are  shown  with 
marvellous  power,  and  aU  forms  of  the  drama  find  their  representa- 
tives. Deep  metaphysical  tragedy,  regular  well-ordered  comedy,  to- 
gether with  outbursts  of  the  rough  fun  of  the  £Eu:ce,  are  aU  to  be  found 
in  his  plays,  while  his  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  his 
sympathy  with  aU  forms  of  human  feeling,  the  comparative  sobriety 
with  which  he  clothes  even  his  most  passionate  characters,  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  an  age  when,  in  the  midst  of  strong  excitement,  Art 
was  beginning  to  resume  its  sway.  The  allegory  of 
Spenser  had  also  been  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Buckhurst 
In  his  ^'  Induction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates  "  are  specimens  of 
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powerful  imaginative  allegory  imequalled  even  by  Spenser.  But  as 
Shakspere  brought  drama  to  its  perfection,  bo  did  Spenser  alle- 
gory. The  sensuons  sweetness  of  his  verse,  the  high  tone  in  which 
his  sentiment  is  pitched,  the  air  of  heroic  knightly  adventure  which 
breathes  through  his  works,  are  an  exact  expression  of  that  side  of 
English  life  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  daring  adventures 
of  our  seamen,  by  the  quaint  and  somewhat  unreal  chivalry  of  the 
Court,  and  by  the  religious  element  which  was  mingled  in  every 
question  of  the  time.  But  if  these  two  great  poets  represent  the 
return  to  nature  and  the  rebirth  of  modem  knighthood  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the 
dangerous  position  of  a  Queen,  exciting  at  once  loyalty  and  chivalry, 
both  the  philosophic  and  political  character  of  the  time  is  fiGurly 
represented  by  the  prose  writers — Hooker  and  Bacon. 
The  one  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Church,  not  upon 
religious  but  upon  political  grounds,  and  in  so  doing  touched  the  real 
spring  of  modem  sovereignty.  For  this  he  rests  as  much  as  Locke 
subsequently  did  upon  the  ultimate  will  of  the  people,  and  an 
implied  contract  between  King  and  people.  In  Bacon, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  a  system  fated  under  one 
form  or  another  to  subvert  for  ever  the  philosophy  of  the  School- 
men. Bacon's  system  rests  upon  fact,  upon  experience,  upon 
inquiry;  the  system  of  the  older  metaphysicians  upon  authority. 
And  in  this  difference,  in  fact,  is  summed  up  the  whole  daim  of 
the  Eeformers,  whether  religious  or  political.  Henceforward  reason- 
able and  intellectual  grounds  are  in  all  matters  to  take  the  place  of 
mere  assertion,  however  venerable  or  weU  supported. 

The  year  1598  was  a  very  important  one  both  for  England  and 
Europe.    Abroad  it  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Philip 
II.  and  the  change  of  policy  of  Henry  lY.     This  onh^jw 
king,  finding  it  impossible  to  establish  his  position  in  ^**^ 
opposition  to  the  Catholics,  having  changed  his  religion,  determined 
to  attempt  the  difficult  part  of  King  of  both  parties.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  first  of  all  secured  toleration  to  his  former 
associates  by  issuing  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     He  had 
then  to  play  a  somewhat  double  part,  which  he  performed  success- 
fully, but  which  a  good  deal  shook  the  confidence  that  England  bad 
hitherto  placed  in  him.    For  England  the  year  was  rendered  im- 
portant by  the  death  of  Burghley,  whose  sagacity  had       ^^^^^^ 
so  triumphantly  carried  his  mistress  through  her  perilous  x>Mth  of 
reign.   The  habit  ofintrigue  which  had  long  been  secretly  ■'***"^- 
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existing  in  England,  now  found  room  to  exliibit  itself  in  public 
The  points  at  issue  were  partly  ambitious  and  personal,  but  partly 
involved  principles.  There  was  a  contest  for  the  vacant  power,  the 
oiB««  ^^^^  aspirants  to  which  were  Burghley*s  son  Robert  and 
and  oedi:  tiMir  the  Earl  of  Essex.  No  two  men  could  have  exhibited  a 
chancten.  sharper  contrast.  The  one,  educated  by  his  father  for 
the  express  purpose  of  succeeding  him,  was  like  his  father  in  minia- 
ture, crafty,  observant,  cautious,  but  without  his  father's  breadth  of 
view.  He  was  a  type  of  the  statesman  class.  Essex  was  a  young 
soldier,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  eager  action,  but  hot-tempered 
and  overbearing,  a  type  of  that  courtier  class  which  had  formed  an 
inner  circle  round  the  Queen,  and  had  attained  their  influence,  such 
as  it  was,  by  the  Queen's  partiality  rather  than  by  their  own  wisdom. 
The  Queen  was  passionately  fond  of  him,  and  treated  him  like  a 
spoilt  child.  Like  a  spoilt  child  he  acted.  When  displeased,  he 
rudely  turned  his  back  on  her,  she  boxed  his  ears,  and  he  went  home 
sulkily  and  todc  to  his  bed .  The  trick  of  feigned  indisposition  nearly 
always  brought  his  fond  old  mistress  round  again.  He  had  managed 
to  make  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  had  quarrelled  with  Ealeigh  and 
the  Howards  by  attributing  lukewarmness  to  them  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  in  1596.    He  thus  stood  almost  alone  in  the  CounciL 

But  besides  this  personal  rivalry  there  was  involved  the  question 
Possible  of  the  succession,  on  which  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  to  the 

saocesson.  Queen.  There  were  four  possible  claimants,^  all  of  whom 
had  something  to  be  said  for  them.  There  was  James  of  Scotland,, 
the  representative  of  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  legiti- 
mate heir.  Secondly,  there  was  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of  Catherine 
Grey  and  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  representative  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
second  sister  Mary,  and  heir  in  accordance  with  that  monarch's  wiU. 
Thirdly,  the  supporters  of  hereditary  descent,  who  at  the  same  time 
disliked  the  idea  of  an  alien  and  a  Scotchman,  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  Arabella  Stuart,  the  daughter  of  the  younger  brother  of 
Damley,  and  like  James  a  direct  descendant  from  Henry's  eldest 
sister,  but  through  her  second  marriage  with  Lord  Angus.  Lastly, 
the  Jesuits  and  vehement  Catholics,  with  reminiscences  of  the  last 
reign,  desiring  connection  with  Philip  II.  as  head  of  their  religion, 
were  ready  to  uphold  the  claims  of  Isabella  the  Infanta,  a  djject  de- 
scendant of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Constance,  the  daughter 
of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  Practically,  before  the  close  of  the  reign,  all 
question  as  to  the  succession  cdsappeared,  and  except  the  extreme 
Catholics,  who  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  nlake  good  the 

1  Soe  page  305. 
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claims  of  the  Infanta  by  force  of  arms,  all  England  was  ready  to 
accept  James.    With  him  both  Cecil  and  Essex  were  in    .  __.     .^  ^, 
correspondence.    Their  advice  was  characteristic.    Essex  vidEuex 
urged  the  assembly  of  an  army  on  the  Borders  and  a  ^  '"**^ 
demand  of  instant  recognition  as  heir.    Cecil,  who  saw  how  things 
were  tending,  recommended  silence  and  delay,  assuring  James  that 
all  parties  were  gradually  inclining  in  his  favour. 

But  though  at  one  in  their  views  of  the  succession,  Essex  and  Cecil 
were  bitter  enemies ;  and  an  event  soon  happened  which  gave  the 
crafty  statesman  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  rival  to  destroy  him- 
self. Affairs  in  Ireland  demanded  active  interference ; 
throughout  the  reign  there  had  been  much  trouble  there, 
and  the  Queen  had  somewhat  neglected  it  in  her  constant  atten* 
tion  to  English  and  Continental  politics.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  Desmond,  G'Neil,  who  had  hitherto  been  faithful 
and  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone,  rose  in  insurrection. 
Various  governors,  left  without  much  assistance  from  England,  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  him,  and  lately  Bagnal  had  suffered  a 
complete  defeat  at  Blackwater.  There  were  rumours  also  that  Tyrone 
was  expecting  assistance  from  Spain,  and  it  became  necessary  to  act 
with  energy.  When  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  Council,  Essex 
found  objections  to  every  name  mentioned  as  Deputy,  and  it  was  evident 
to  his  enemies  that  he  was  himself  desirous  of  the  place.  Conscious  of 
the  dangers  which  attended  the  position,  especiaUy  to  so  aspiring  and 
hot-tempered  a  man  as  Essex,  his  enemies  were  only  too  glad  to  let  him 
go,  especially  as  he  was  thus  removed  from  the  CounciL  Nor  was  the 
Queen,  in  spite  of  her  fondness  for  him,  blind  to  his  faults.  She  was 
therefore  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  without  inflicting  disgrace. 

Armed  with  fuller  powers  than  had  ever  before  been  intrusted  to  a 
viceroy, — the  right  of  pardoning  even  treason,  and  of  making  either 
peace  or  war, — and  attended  by  a  powerful  army,  Essex  j^,,^ 
set  out  for  his  new  destination.    His  reception  by  the  *«  freiand. 
Irish  was  enthusiastic,  and  seems  to  have  overturned  his  oJSl 
not  too  well-balanced  character.    Instead  of  at  once   **»«ii"w. 
marching  in  strength  to  the  North,  where  O'Neil's  power  was,  he 
wasted  his  time  in  an  idle  parade  through  Limerick  and   q^^,^  ^ 
Kilkenny,  and  finally,  when  he  found  his  army  dwind-  bm«3c  ib 
ling  from  him,  he  held  a  meeting  with  Tyrone  upon  the  ^•^"**- 
river  Brenny,  and  admitted  him  to  peace  on  teious  that  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  distasteful  to  the  English  Government.    There  were  indeed 
some  points  in  them  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  aimed  at  estab- 
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lishing  himself  as  in  some  sort  independent  Governor  of  Ireland. 
Tyrone  demanded  that  half  the  army  should  consist  of  Irishmen, 
that  the  judges  and  chief  officials  should  he  Irish,  that  his  lands  and 
those  of  Desmond  should  he  restored,  and  added  the  suspicious 
clause  that  some  great  Earl  should  be  sent  over  to  represent  the 
Crown.  The  whole  course  of  Essex's  conduct  was  such  as  to 
draw  down  upon  him  a  reprimand  &om  the  English  Council 
which  his  hasty  temper  could  ill  brook.  It  is  possible  that  he 
designed  to  use  his  Irish  army  against  his  enemies  in  the  Council, 
but  he  first  determined  to  make  a  final  trial  of  that  personal  influence 
Hi«  hasty  TCtom  o^^^  ^^^  Queen  which  had  so  often  served  him.  He 
and  dugnee.  hurried  across  the  Channel,  and  hastened  to  the  Queen's 
presence,  using  all  the  freedom  of  a  favoured  lover.  All  soiled  as  he 
was  &om  his  long  journey,  he  burst  into  her  room  before  she  was 
dressed,  for  her  hair  was  hanging  loose  about  her,  and  throwing  him- 
self upon  his  knees  and  kissing  her  dress,  sought  to  revive  her  old 
affection  for  him.  For  the  moment  he  was  successful.  But  that 
wiser  and  more  queenly  part  of  her,  which  was  so  frequently 
opposed  to  her  inclination,  rapidly  awoke,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
left  her  presence  than  her  anger  rose,  and  she  never  saw  him  again. 

He  was  finally,  alter  some  questioning,  committed  to  free  custod}^ 
HiftreaMB.  ^^^  ^^  temper  could  not  bear  even  this*  moderate 
"®^-  restraint    Believing  that  his  disgrace  was  the  work  of 

his  private  enemies,  he  was  hurried  into  a  violent  course  of  action. 
He  sought  partisans  among  the  disaffected  of  all  parties.  The  penal 
laws  at  that  time  pressed  heavily  upon  the  Catholics.  An  afifectation 
of  religion  gathered  round  him  the  Puritans,  and  to  these  he  added 
some  of  the  more  violent  Catholics,  ready  to  make  common  cause 
with  any  who  would  oppose  the  Government.  Among  the  number 
were  some  who  played  a  part  afterwards  in  the  Gunpowder  treason  ; 
Tresham,  Catesby,  and  Mounteagle  were  among  his  followers.  His 
house  was  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  Council  at  length  deter- 
mined to  take  action  against  him.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  and  other  members  of  the  Council,  went  to  his  house 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  assembly.  Essex,  who  seems  to  have 
believed  that  the  critical  moment  had  arrived,  and  that  he  must  either 
strike  at  once  or  be  destroyed,  led  them  into  an  inner  chamber  and 
locked  them  in,  and  then,  with  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  rode  through 
the  streets  with  swords  drawn,  attempting  to  raise  the  populace.  He 
had  expected  that  a  crowd,  and  many  of  his  own  partisans,  would  have 
been  gathered  at  Paul's  Cross,  hearing  a  sermon.    Measures  had  been 
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taken  to  prevent  the  meeting.    The  attempt  to  rouse  the  city  was  a 
complete  failure.    No  man  stiired  on  his  behalf,  and  before  many 
hours  were  over  the  Council  thought  it  safe  to  order  his  apprehension, 
and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.    He  was  tried  by  the  Trial  and  death. 
Peers,  on  the  whole  fairly,  though  the  trial  was  not  '•*•"»!• 
without  those  marks  of  tyranny  which  characterize  the  State  trials  of 
the  period.    He  was  found  guilty  and  beheaded.    Essex  asserted  to 
the  end  that  he  was  free  from  treason  to  the  Queen,  and  desirous 
only  to  save  his  own  life,  threatened  by  the  intrigues  of  Raleigh  and 
Cobham.    That  he  was  technically  guilty  of  treason  is  obvious.    On 
all  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  aiming  at  playing  a  part 
resembling  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  France.  Against  the  Queen's 
person  it  may  well  be  believed  he  had  no  designs,  but  a  complete 
and  violent  change  of  the  Government  was  almost  certainly  his 
object.    Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  him  in  his  Irish  g^^,^^^ 
command.     The   Spaniards  who  had  been  expected  udiaiun. 
arrived,  in  number  about  4000,  at  Kinsale.     Tyrone  ^^'  ^***' 
joined  them  with  6000  Irish.     The  united  army  was  defeated, 
and  Tyrone  yielded  on  condition  that  his  life  and  land  should  be 
spared. 

The  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  marked  by  one  other  characteristic 
event.     Among  the  unwise  exertions  of  her  power  of  which  the 
Queen  had  been  guilty  was  the  grant  of  numerous  monbpolies.    The 
effect  of  these  was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  monopolized  articles,  to 
che  great  detriment  of  her  people.    The  Queen's  last  ^^  , 
Parliament,  which  assembled  in  October  1601,  com-  ParUaiiM&t 
plained  of  this  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  and  an  Act 
was  introduced  by  Lawrence  Hyde  against  them.    While  the  Bill 
was  still   pending,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  Queen,  in 
which  she  declared,  that  as  she  understood  that  patents  she  had 
granted  were  grievous  to  her  people,  they  should  be  looked  to 
immediately,  and  none  be  put  into  execution  but  such  as  should 
first   have   a  trial  according  to   the  law,  for  the   good   of  the 
people.    This  declaration  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  large 
deputation  from  the  Commons  waited  to  return  thanks.    She  answered 
them  with  words  full  of  kindness  and  dignity,  declaring  ^^  ^^^ 
that ''  she  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  God,  but  never  withdrawal 
thought  was  cherished  in  her  heart  that  tended  not  to  •'"*«**'>p*>^«^ 
her  people's  good."    She  closed  her  address,  the  last  she  ever  uttered 
to  the  Commons,  with  these  words :  ^'  Though  you  have  had,  and  may 
have,  many  Princes  more  mighty  and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat,  yet  you 
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never  had,  or  eball  have,  any  that  idll  be  more  carefbl  and  loving." 
It  waft  this  leal  sympathy  which  existed  between  the  Queen  and  her 
people,  this  real  desire  to  leign  for  their  good,  and  this  readiness  to 
acknowledge  and  retract  her  eirors,  when  once  they  were  made  plain 
to  her,  which  has  covered  the  multitade  of  her  whimsical  oddities 
and  arbitrary  exertions  of  authority,  and  fixed  the  love  of  her  so 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  that  her  reign  has  ever  been 
looked  back  to  as  the  most  glorious  era  of  Esgland's  history. 
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THE  period  which  has  now  been  reached  is  one  of  marked  change. 
No  one  can  compare  the  position  of  Elizabeth  with  that  of  one 
of  the  earlier  Kings  of  the  Hanoverian  honse,  without  being  struck 
with  the  complete  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  ^^^^ 
position  of  royalty.    Two  classes  of  men  had  exercised  positioii  or 
influence  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen ;  on  the  one  '"'•^• 
hand  her  counsellors,  such  as  Burghley  and  Walsingham,  whose 
claim  to  her  trust  was  their  fidelity  and  wisdom,  on  the  other  hand  the 
courtiers,  such  as  Essex  and  Raleigh,  whose  influence  rested  upon  the 
personal  attachment  which  the  Queen  felt  for  them.     But  both 
courtiers  and  counsellors  had  found  it  necessary  constantly  to  earn 
the  Queen's  approval ;  the  wisest  among  them  could  only  get  his 
views  put  into  action  by  dressing  them  in  a  shape  which  would  be 
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agreeable  to  the  QneeiL  In  &ct,  in  all  externals  she  was  absolute, 
and  is  the  central  figure  of  her  own  reign.  With  the  Hanoverian 
Kings  the  veiy  reverse  is  the  case,  the  position  of  King  and  Minister 
appears  to  be  inverted ;  it  was  the  King  who  now  found  it  difficult  to 
get  his  wishes  put  into  execution,  and  could  oiily  do  so  by  rendering 
them  acceptable  to  his  aristocratic  masters. 

This  change  in  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  is  the  main  feature 
Two  cMUM  of  the  time,  and  was  the  fniit  of  two  great  convulsions, 
for  It  the  one  popular,  and  the  other  aristocratic.    The  first, 

as  is  usual  in  exhibitions  of  popular  force,  rested  upon  enthusiasm 
and  violence,  at  once  the  fruit  and  parent  of  rich  and  pregnant  ideas. 
It  was,  in  its  character,  destructive.  For  enthusiasm  is  in  its  nature 
evanescent,  and  want  of  material  force,  of  education,  and  of  political 
practice  preclude  a  popular  party  from  founding  institutions  and 
putting  the  stamp  of  permanence  on  their  work.  The  other  was 
aristocratic,  and  marked  by  the  constructive  wisdom  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  aristocratic  movements.  For  aristocracies,  not  fertile 
in  new  ideas,  are  well  capable  of  appropriating  and  rendering  per- 
manent the  ideas  of  others.  On  many  occasions,  in  English  history, 
the  aristocracy  has  shown  itself  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  patriotic 
movements.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  English  liberty  depends  on  the 
union  of  classes  which  has  produced  it.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in 
aU  others,  the  aristocracy  has  sought  its  own  ends  in  its  patriotic 
action.  When  those  ends  had  been  attained  it  settled  back  into  its 
natural  exclusive  conservatism,  and  became  an  obstacle  at  once  in  the 
way  of  the  ruler  who  desired  to  govern  and  the  people  who  desired 
to  be  free.  The  interest  of  the  period  is  centred  in  tracing  the  causes 
and  history  of  these  two  great  convulsions. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  facts  to  be  observed.  For 
The  ozjsfaiai  political  chauges  are  not  the  products  of  fortuitous  cir- 
ida*  of  A  Kinft  cumstance,  but  depend  upon  the  growth  of  ideas.  Many 
causes  had  led  to  a  complete  change  in  the  idea  of  royalty.  The 
original  royal  relation  of  clan  or  tribal  chief  had  disappeared  before 
the  advance  of  feudalism.  The  two  most  prominent  ideas  of  feudalism 
were  the  double  ownership  of  land,  and  the  dependence  of  authority 
both  judicial  and  executive  on  the  possession  of  land.  In  accordance 
with  the  first  of  these,  every  man  knew  that,  while  absolute  master 
M  propriotor  o^  his  owu  property  as  regards  those  below  him,  there 
oftbeuad.  ^ag  gome  one  above  him  to  whom  the  land  belonged 
also.  Working  backwards  from  the  base  towards  the  summit,  any  one 
examining  this  theory  would  arrive  at  length  at  the  King,  and  naturally 
putting  him  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  his  subjects  as  that 
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occupied  by  any  other  feudal  lord,  would  regard  him  as  absolute 
possessor  of  the  laud  over  which  he  ruled,  subject  only  to  some 
superior  authority,  if  such  could  be  found.  There  thus  arose  the 
notion  that  the  King  was  the  real  possessor  of  the  country,  and  thus, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  was  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
kingdom  by  will,  exactly  as  ordinary  property  was  dealt  with.  This 
may  be  called  the  proprietary  idea  of  sovereignty.  But  the  theory, 
pushed  even  beyond  the  King,  gave  rise  to  the  mediaeval  notions  of 
the  still  higher  authority  of  either  Emperor  or  Pope.  Schism,  mal- 
administration, and  loss  of  practical  power  prevented  men  from  any 
longer  accepting  either  of  these  superiors.  When  the  question  then 
was  asked.  Who  then  is  the  superior  lord  of  the  King  ? 
the  only  answer  that  could  be  given  was  "God." 
There  thus  arose  the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings.  And  these 
two  were  the  only  theories  of  royalty  as  yet  prevalent 

But  reverting  to  the  second  feudal  notion,  the  connection  of  autho- 
rity with  the  possession  of  land,  everywhere,  in  England  more  espe- 
cially, judicial  and  executive  authority  had  been  divorced  from  land, 
and  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  officials.  In  many  xhe  idea  of  offi- 
instances  those  officials  were  elective.  Thus  the  feudal  cw  royalty, 
notion  with  regard  to  authority  had  received  a  death-blow.  More- 
over, the  agitation  of  the  Eeformation  had  given  birth  to  Presby- 
terianism,  or  Church  government  by  the  congregation,  as  contrasted 
with  the  government  by  divinely-ordained  priests ;  and  thus  even  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  the  idea  of  official  government  had  begun  to 
supplant  the  idea  of  authority  based  upon  Divine  right.  There 
then  arose  the  question,  Is  not  the  King  after  all,  instead  of  being  the 
proprietor,  an  official  ?  and  if  an  official,  whence  is  his  authority 
derived,  if  not  from  the  source  of  all  official  authority,  the  people  ? 
There  thus  arose,  in  the  place  of  territorial  royalty,  or  Divine  right 
royalty,  the  idea  of  official  royalty  depending  on  the  will  of  the 
nation,  in  other  words,  of  constitutional  royalty.  Such  was  the  view 
held  by  the  Puritan  party,  and  later  on  by  the  Whig  party.  And 
most  of  the  events  which  happened  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuart  Kings  are  closely  connected  with  this  change  of  ideas. 

The  new  King  entered  upon  his  kingdom  with  the  fullest  idea 
of  his  own  prerogative  and  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of  kings. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected.  Elizabeth  had,  to  all  appearance, 
regained,  after  its  temporary  relaxation  in  the  reign  of  her  sister, 
the  absolute  position  of  the  Tudors.  The  separation  from  Eome 
which  had  followed  her  accession  had  re-established  junei'a  view  of 
her  power  over  the  Church.    That  authoritv  had  been  "■prero«atiTa 
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wielded  with  detezmination,  and  the  close  of  her  reign  appeared  to 
exhibit  her  as  mistress  alike  of  Chnrch  and  State.  But  even  in 
Henry  YIII/s  reign  signs  had  been  visible  that  the  great  personal 
power  of  the  Crown  rested  at  bottom  upon  the  national  approbation. 
It  was  because  his  will  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  that  of  his 
people  that  Henry  had  been  allowed  to  become  so  entirely  its 
representative.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  this  connection  was  even  more 
evident.  The  ease  with  which,  on  several  occasions,  she  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  Commons  showed  that  she  was  herself  conscious 
of  it.  The  growth  of  the  Puritan  party,  and  the  political  ideas  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  their  religious  creed,  had  given  back  to  the 
Commons  something  of  their  former  independence.  But  the  gran- 
deur and  success  of  the  reign,  the  general  popularity  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  pride  which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  felt  in  her  greatness,  had 
veiled  the  amount  of  influence  which  popular  feeling  had  exerted 
upon  her.  It  was  the  misappreciation  of  this  power  which  was  the 
mistake  of  James  and  the  ruin  of  his  house.  Strong  in  his  Divine 
right,  in  his  evident  mastery  of  both  Church  and  State,  he  attempted 
to  carry  out  his  views  without  regard  to  the  people's  wishes.  The 
inevitable  consequence  arose.  The  Parliament — m(»ne  freely  elected 
than  it  had  hitherto  been,  grown  more  powerful  by  the  increased 
...  .      wealth  of  the  middle  classes,  and  Puritan  in  its  tenden- 

tton  of  cies — ^found  itself  opposed  instead  of  being  humoured, 

'*'"*"'*^  and  began  to  remember  its  old  greatness.  Traditions 
of  its  position  under  the  Plantagenets  and  Lancastrians  began  to 
gain  ground,  and  the  rival  ideas  of  a  King,  the  official  head  of  a 
national  legislative  body,  and  a  King  whose  Divine  right  authorized 
him  to  pursue  an  independent  course  of  his  own,  and  to  act  if  he 
chose  even  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,  came  into 
inevitable  collision.  The  increased  importance  of  Parliament  is 
visible  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign.  It  is  no  longer  the 
King,  but  the  Parliament,  against  which  the  efiforts  of  the  Jesuits 
were  directed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
James  in  his  foreign  policy  directly  crossed  the  national  wishes  that 
the  rising  opposition  found  its  first  formidable  expression  in  the 
great  Protest  of  1622. 

.  The  death  of  Elizabeth  was  reported  at  once  to  James.  But  he 
jamMwdi  acted  in  accordance  with  Cecil's  advice,  waited  until 
receivad  iiy  the  information  was  formally  sent  him  by  the  English 
catboiiet.  Council,  and  even  then  showed  no  unseemly  hurry  to 

WW-  take  possession  of  his  inheritance.    There  was  indeed 

no  danger  to  be  dreaded ;  Cecil's  view  proved  quite  correct.    Not 
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only  weie  the  people,  as  a  whole,  willing  to  receive  their  new  King, 
but  both  extreme  parties  looked  forward  with  hope  to  his  accession. 
He  had  been  educated  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  had  often 
expressed  himself  as  an  admirer  of  the  Scotch  Kirk ;  and  the 
Puritans  could  not  know  that  he  was  at  heart  very  weary  of  the 
meddling  dictatorial  character  of  its  chief  members,  and  likely  to 
use   his  new  opportunities   to  oppose  them ;   they   hoped    from 
him  a  relaxation  of  those  restraints  which  Elizabeth  had  put  upon 
them.    At  the  same  time,  his  feelings  with  regard  to  royalty,  and  his 
book  entitled  ''The  Basilicon  Doron,"  gave  Catholics  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  ameliorate  the  penal  laws.    It  was  the  disappointment  of 
these  hopes  which  led  to  the  disturbances  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
At  the  same  timB  the  uncertainty  which  hung  over  the  probable 
conduct  of  the  new  King  again  gave  opportunity  for  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  courts.    Again  France  and  Spain  entered  the  lists  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  England.    Thus,  immediately  upon  his  -^thFrMw. 
accession,  Henry  lY.  of  France  despatched  bis  great  »d8^.ek 
minister.  Sully,  to  demand  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  ***  •"^**'*^ 
relations  between  France  and  England,  whQe  Spain,  in  the  same  way 
and  for  the  same  object,  sent  over  its  minister,  Aremberg.    While 
Sully  was  himself  in  England,  his  character  and  address  secured  the 
success  of  his  mission.    He  even  induced  James  to  go  so  liar  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Spanish  as  secretly  to  supply  the  Dutch  (still  engaged 
in  their  war  of  independence)  with  money.    But  when  Sully  left  the 
country,  James's  natural  inclinations  came  into  play.    His  great  wish 
was  for  a  general  peace ;  his  great  principle  the  supremacy  of  royalty. 
He  did  not  see  why  he  should  continue  the  war  with  Spain ;  he  had 
little  fancy  for  supporting  the  cause  of  rebel  subjects.    He  therefore, 
in  the  following  year,  after  some  little  negotiations,  made  a  treaty 
with  Spain  also.    Advantage  was  taken  of  the  eager  rivalry  of  foreign 
ambassadors  at  the  English  Court  by  those  who  were  displeased  with 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken.    The  enemies  of  Cecil  had  -^ ^^^p,^ 
hoped  much  from  the  change  of  dynasty,  but  found  their 
enemy  as  firmly  established  and  as  influential  as  ever.    Eale^h, 
Cobham  and  Northumberland  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
French  ambassador,  and  attempted  to  induce  him  to  assist  them  in 
overthrowing  their  rival,  but  the  French  Court,  feeling  that  it  was 
gaining  its  end  by  diplomatic  means,  rejected  their  overtures.    Upon 
this  Northumberland  withdrew,  but  Baleigh  and  Cobham  addressed 
themselves  to  Count  Aremberg^  who,  deeply  anxious  to  gain  England 
for  the  Spanish  interests  on  ti^e  Continent,  and  aware  tiiat  Cecil  in- 
clined towards  French  and  Protestant  alliances,  listened  to  their  pro- 
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poBitionB.  From  this  correspondence  arose  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Main  Plot/'  the  object  of  which  was  probably  the  overthrow  of 
Cecil,  perhaps  even  a  more  complete  revolution,  by  the  establishment 
of  Arabella  Stuart^  on  the  throne  by  means  of  Spanish  influence. 
There  was  at  the  same  time  a  second  plot  set  on  foot, 
known  as  the  "  Bye  "  or  Surprise  Plot  The  chief  con- 
spirators were  a  gentleman  called  Markham,  and  Qeorge  Brooke,  Lord 
Cobham's  brother.  Their  idea,  as  that  ol  Essex  had  been,  was  to  join 
the  extreme  parties,  who  had  already  begun  to  see  that  their  hopes  of 
favour  were  likely  to  be  disappointed.  They  therefore  joined  with 
themselves  Watson,  a  Catholic  missionary,  prominent  among  the 
English  Boman  Catholic  party,  and  Lord  Grey,  a  staunch  Puritan. 
Their  project  was  to  surprise  and  take  possession  of  the  King's  per- 
son, and  to  win  by  violence  that  toleration  which  they  desired.  But 
the  combination  was  iU-cemented ;  and  Watson  formed  a  plan  of  his 
own^  intending  with  his  Catholics  to  rescue  the  King  after  he  had 
been  seized,  and  thus  to  win  his  object  from  the  royal  gratitude. 
He  communicated  the  plan  to  the  Jesuits,  who  did  not  approve  of  it, 
and  informed  Cecil. 

That  minister  at  once  saw  the  opportumty  for  destroying  his  rivals, 
cecfl  seta  rid  of  ^^^  presence  of  Brooke,  Co bnam's  brother,  in  the  lesser 
iiiiziy»iabF  plot  Seemed  sufficient  ground  to  connect  the  two. 
miziiigtiiepiota.  j^^jgh^  QQ][)]iain  and  Grey  were  apprehended.  The  two 
plots  were  artfully  mixed  by  Coke,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
conviction  of  all  the  leaders,  both  Coiomoners  and  Lords,  was  secured. 
Much  mystery  hangs  over  the  story,  caused  chiefly  by  this  union  of 
the  plots  and  by  the  strange  conduct  of  Cobham,  a  man  of  extreme 
weakness,  who  repeatedly  confessed,  and  as  often  withdrew  his  con- 
fession. Even  on  the  trial  of  Baleigh,  two  letters  were  produced,  in 
one  of  which  Cobham  declared  that  Raleigh  was  whoUy  guiltless,  in 
the  other  that  he  was  the  chief  instigator  in  the  business,  and  the 
very  person  who  had  persuaded  Cobham  to  join  it.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  have  been,  the  verdicts  were  obtained — ^Watson  and 
another  priest  were  executed ;  Baleigh  imprisoned  for  many  years, 
and  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Markham,  by  a  curious  trick  of  the  King, 
brought  each  separately  to  the  scaffold,  there  induced,  as  usual,  to  con- 
fess, and  then  withdrawn.  Finally,  to  their  great  astonishment,  they 
were  all  three  produced  simultaneously,  and  reprieved.  The  failure 
of  this  political  intrigue  opened  the  eyes  of  those  Puritans  whose  hopes 
had  been  raised  by  James's  toleration  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteiiana 

1  See  page  855. 
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A  conference  was  almost  immediately  opened  between  the  Puritans 
and  the  Bishops  at  Hampton  Court.    This  conference  *jonft,^ac«rt 
was  held  in  consequence  of  a  great  petition,  which  had  Hampton  covt 
been  presented  to  James  during  his  progress  from  Scot-  '*^  "'^ 
land,  known  as  the  Millenary  Petition,  so  called  because  it  was 
intended  to  represent  the  feelings  of  a  thousand  Puritan  cleigy ;  it 
demanded  the  abolition  of  those  ceremonies  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  accept    These  Puritans,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
not  Dissenters,  but  members  of  the  Church  of  England.    But  James 
had  now  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  real  fedings  on  religious 
matters.    Four  ministers  were  called  to  meet  the  King  and  the  Bishops 
and  other  Church  dignitaries.    It  has  been  frequently  said  that 
this  was  a  very  unfiair  arrangement,  throwing  the  whole  weight  of 
authority  on  one  party.    It  is  more  just  to  r^ard  it  as  the  natural  and 
proper  way  of  discussing  the  petition  among  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
a  certain  number  of  the  petitioners  being  allowed  to  be  present  to  sup- 
port their  claims.    But  though  justly  formed,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  result  was  predetermined.    Smarting  under  the  restraint 
which  the  Church  had  put  upon  him  in  his  own  country,  James  was 
charmed  with  the  obsequiousness  of  the  English  Bishops ;  for  in 
England  the  Church  was  before  all  things  a  creation  of  the  royalty. 
He  was  delighted  too  with  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  theolo- 
gical erudition.    He  threw  himself  heartily  on  the  side  ,^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  condescended  to  enter  per-  High  owMh 
sonally  into  the  dispute.    The  English  Churchmen  were  '*^' 
much  pleased,  and  lowered  themselves  to  the  basest  flattery.  The  King, 
they  declared,  was  speaking  by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Spirit. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  claims  of  the  petitioners,  though  they 
were  confined  really  to  slight  matters  which  to  us  appear  almost  im- 
material, were  rejected,  and  the  only  upshot  of  the  conference  worth 
mentionii^  was  the  project  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible. 
The  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  Puritans  was  followed  by  an  outra- 
geous infraction  of  law — the  imprisonment  of  ten  of  those  who 
had  presented  the  petition,  the  Star  Chamber  having  declared  that  it 
tended  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Such  conduct  showed  the  fixed  intention  of  the  King  in  Church 
matters,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  and  caused  a  bitter  dis- 
content, which  speedily  found  means  to  show  itself  in  Parliament. 
Even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Parliament  had  been  inclined  to  Puri- 
tanism. The  love  of  political  liberty  in  fact  went  hand  in  hand  with 
dislike  of  an  arbitrary  and  ceremonious  ChurcL    And  the  Commons. 
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who  had  ventnied,  and  Tentuied  sometimeB  Buccessfolly,  to  oppose  the 
great  Queen^  were  not  indined  to  be  submiBsiye  to  their  new  Scotch 
ivam  difpi6M-  monarcL  Nor  had  he  taken  steps  to  conciliate  them, 
taa  i^riSamrat  ^°  ^®  proclamation  by  which  they  had  been  summoned 
Mareb  1601  the  King  had  pnt  his  own  authority  ostentatiously  for- 
ward, and  had  seemed  to  dictate  to  the  electors  the  sort  of  members 
whom  they  should  elect ;  and  immediately  upon  their  assembling  a 
quarrel  had  arisen  upon  the  point  of  privilege.  A  certain  Goodwin 
had  been  elected  for  Buckinghamshire ;  some  years  preyiously  he 
had  been  outlawed ;  the  proclamation  had  forbidden  the  election  oi 
outlawed  men  ;  the  King  therefore  declared  the  election  void,  and 
secured  the  return  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  a  member  of  the  Council. 
The  Commons  insisted  upon  their  right  of  inquiring  into  the  election 
of  their  own  members.  The  King  tried  to  settle  the  question  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Judges.  The  Commons  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
decision,  but,  after  much  controversy,  the  King  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
bring  about  a  Conference  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Judges  in 
his  presence.  A  compromise  was  hit  upon,  both  elections  were  de- 
clared void,  and  a  new  writ  issued ;  the  King  confessed  that  the 
They  imirt  on  House  of  Commons  was  ''  a  Court  of  Record."^  From 
thdr  iriTiugM.  this  time  onward  their  privilege  to  decide  upon  elections 
has  never  been  questioned.  This  disastrous  opening  was  followed  by 
a  stormy  session,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  Conmions  were  fully 
urged,  and  which  closed  by  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  the 
King's  miscomprehension  of  their  position.  He  regarded  their  pri- 
vileges, they  said,  as  not  of  right  but  of  grace,  and  was  inclined  to 
refuse  them  the  position  of  a  Court  of  Record.  In  opposition  they 
asserted  that  their  position  and  privileges  were  their  right  and  heri- 
tage, and  that  the  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  the  supreme  Court 
of  the  land.  While  thus  defending  their  privileges,  they  carried  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country,  by  still  further  increasing  the  severities 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  to  whom,  as  they  thought,  the 
King  was  inclined  to  show  favour. 

To  vindicate  himself  £rom  this  charge,  James  thought  it  necessary 
ToavpeaMthflm  *®  ©^"^ct  the  legal  fine  of  £20  a  month  from  all  Catholics, 
ne  penecntes  and  eveu  to  demand  the  arrears  due  for  the  preceding 
tiM  oatbouei.      p^jiod  during  which  the  law  had  been  in  abeyance. 

1  The  Superior  Courts  are  Coarts  of  Becord,  so  called  because  their  proceedings  are 
enrolled  on  parchment.  Bach  records  are  anthoritatiye  and  held  to  prove  themselTes 
Courts  of  Becord  have  farther  the  ri£^t  to  fine  for  contempt  and  to  examine  on  oath. 
County  Courts,  Hundred  Courts,  Courts  Baron,  are  not  Courts  of  Becord,  nor,  properl j 
speaking,  are  the  Courts  of  Equity. 
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Many  Catholics  were  thus  wholly  ruined,  and  the  King  excited 
general  displeasure  by  giving  these  fines  as  presents  to  vewbody 
his  Scotch  friends.  At  the  same  time  the  clergy  in  •'c»»«»^ 
convocation  passed  a  new  body  of  Canons,  la3dng  down  rules  for  the 
celebration  of  public  worship,  and  excommunicating  all  such  as  should 
deny  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  separate  from  the  Church,  or 
attack  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
These  Canons,  though  fortified  by  letters  patent  under  the  Qreat  Seal, 
were  held  by  the  Courts  of  Westminster  to  be  binding  on  the  clergy 
only.  On  them  they  pressed  heavily,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
the  clergy,  variously  given  between  the  numbers  of  60  and  300, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  vacate  their  livings.  The  King's  con- 
duct had  thus  disappointed  both  Puritan  and  Catholic  He  had 
adopted  fully  the  secular  view  of  the  Church,  based  upon  the  com- 
plete supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  spiritual  matters.  The  Puritans 
had  found  means  to  express  their  disappointment  by  opposition  in 
Parliament;  the  Catholics,  equally  disappointed,  and  harassed  by 
new  persecution^  were  driven  to  conspiracy. 

The  consequence  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  which  originated  in  the 
mind  of  Catesby,  one  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  enact-  oupowdvpiot 
ments.  He  was  a  gentleman  from  Ashby  St  Legers,  who  ^^^ 
had  joined  in  the  treason  of  Essex,  and  had  subsequently  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  party.  When  all  other  hope  seemed  to  have 
disappeared,  he  deteimined  to  destroy  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics,  hoping,  in  the  confusion  thus 
caused,  that  the  Catholics  throughout  England  would  rise.  He 
opened  his  mind  to  other  kindred  spirits — ^to  Winter  and  Fawkes,  who 
had  already  acted  as  agents  to  the  Spanish  party,  to  Wright,  an  old 
partisan  of  Essex,  and  to  Percy,  the  steward  and  relative  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  private  cause  of  anger 
against  the  King,  because  he  had  failed  to  keep  some  engagements  he 
had  entered  into  with  him.  Catesby  got  his  monstrous  plan  ratified  by 
the  Jesuits,  as  Qamet,  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  he 
applied,  declares,  not  by  explaining  his  own  plot,  but  by  substituting 
a  hypothetical  case.  He  obtained  leave  to  take  a  commission  under 
the  Austrian  Archdukes,^  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Netherlands,  and  thus  got  a  pretext  for  raising  armed  men, 
and  then  set  about  his  plan  with  considerable  skilL  He  engaged 
an  empty  house  next  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.    With  great  labour 

1  Archduke  Albert,  son  of  Ferdinand  L,  had  married  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara 
Eugenia,  daughter  of  Philip  11. ;  and  they  Jointly  governed  the  Netherlands  under  the 
name  of  the  Archdukes. 
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he  and  his  confederates  proceeded  to  dig  through  the  wall,  burying 
at  night  in  the  garden  the  rubbish  made  during  the  day.  The 
work  was  very  laborious,  and  they  were  rejoiced  to  find  a  vacant 
cellar  immediately  under  the  Parliament  House.  This  they  engaged  ; 
and  hiring  a  house  at  Lambeth,  there  prepared  their  materials,  which 
they  brought  across  the  water,  and  secreted  in  the  cellar  as  though  it 
were  fueL  They  had  expected  the  Parliament  to  meet  in  September ; 
it  was  prorogued  till  October,  and  the  conspirators  dispersed,  leaving 
their  mine  in  the  cellar.  A  few  more  ardent  Catholics  were  admitted 
into  the  secret ;  among  others,  Rookwood,  a  Suffolk  man,  a  breeder 
of  horses,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  useful  for  the  insurrection. 
Fawkes  went  abroad  to  enlist  soldiers.  All  was  again  ready,  when 
they  were  disappointed  by  a  fresh  prorogation. 

Their  resources  had  come  to  an  end,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
Fredi  memiMn  recruit  them  by  adding  to  their  number  two  wealthy 
■**'***^  young  men,  Digby,  and  Tresham,  a  man  of  somewhat 

uncertain  character,  but  who,  like  so  many  of  the  other  conspirators, 
had  been  a  partisan  of  Essex.  It  was  the  admission  of  this  last 
confederate  which  ruined  their  plot.  It  was  natural  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  innocent  men,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
guilty,  should  excite  qualms  in  the  minds  of  the  conspirators.  Some 
arrangements  were  certainly  made  to  keep,  if  possible,  the  Catholic 
Peers  and  Commoners  from  Parliament.  But  this  was  not  enough 
for  Tresham,  who  was  very  anxious  to  save  Lord  Mounteagle,  who  had 
married  his  sister.  His  difficulty  was  how  to  do  this  without  reveal- 
ing his  associates.  The  means  he  took  were  circuitous.  In  all  pro- 
bability he  discussed  the  matter  with  Lord  Mounteagle.  At  all  events, 
that  nobleman,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  dined  and  slept  one 
day  at  a  country  house  belonging  to  him.  There  was  there  brought 
to  him  a  mysterious  letter,  warning  him  to  avoid  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  containing  these  words, ''  The  danger  is  over  as  soon  as 
you  shaU  have  burnt  this  letter."  Lord  Mounteagleput  the  letter 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  read,  and  the  very  next 
morning  this  same  gentleman  told  Winter  that  the  letter  had  been  laid 
siieoTtred  by  before  the  Council.  It  was  doubtless  the  object  of  Mount- 
fiM  covncu.  eagle  and  Tresham  that  the  conspirators  should  take 
^•***  the  opportunity  to  withdraw,  and  any  sign  of  movement 

on  Cecil's  part  would  probably  have  had  that  effect.  But  Cecil,  whose 
inquiries  probably  disclosed  the  complicity  of  Percy  in  the  plot,  and 
who  saw  the  hold  thus  given  him  on  his  rival,  Northumberland,  was 
not  Kkely  to  fell  into  such  an  error.  He  remained  perfectly  quiet 
On  the  2nd  of  November,  the  King  having  returned  from  huntin^r 
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at  Renston,  a  Council  was  held,  and  the  enigmatical  passage  of  the 
letter  explained. 

The  news  that  this  C!otmcil  had  been  held,  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  mine  was  known,  was  again  conveyed  to  Winter  by  Mount- 
eagle's  servant  But  even  this  information  did  not  deter  him  from 
pursuing  his  project.  Percy,  Winter,  and  Fawkes  remained  in  Lon- 
don to  cany  their  measures  to  completion.  The  other  conspirators 
withdrew  to  Dunchurch,  where  Sir  Everaiid  Digby,  under  ngu  of  th* 
pretext  of  a  great  hunting  party,  had  collected  a  great  «»»pi»*«». 
body  of  Catholics.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, with  Lord  Mounteagle,  visited  the  cellars,  there  found  Fawkes, 
and  remarked  on  the  large  stack  of  fuel  A  little  after  midnight 
Fawkes,  opening  the  door  of  the  vault,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.  The  news  of  his  apprehension  speedily  reached 
his  accomplices,  who  rode  off  directly  to  Dunchurch.  The  hunting 
party,  seeing  that  the  opportunity  was  gone,  dispersed ;  while  the 
leaders  of  the  plot  rode  to  Holbeach,  in  Worcestershire,  and  there, 
about  fifty  in  number,  turned  upon  their  pursuers,  for  the  counties 
had  been  raised  in  pursuit  of  them.  An  accidental  explosion  wounded 
some  of  them.  Oilers  continued  their  flight  still  further,  but  Catesby , 
Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights  were  killed ;  the  two  Winters,  Rook- 
wood,  Digby,  and  some  others  taken  prisoners.  Three  Jesuits  were 
also  apprehended ;  Qamet  being  discovered  in  hiding  at  Henlip  in  a 
secret  chamber. 

The  lay  prisoners  were  speedQy  convicted  and  executed.  The 
trial  of  Garnet  was  more  difBcult,  but  his  knowledge  of  yheir  eaptnre 
the  plot  was  at  last  proved  by  a  conversation  between  •"*  •»««ti«»- 
himself  and  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  treacherously  devised  and 
overheard.  It  is  probable  that  he  might  even  then  have  escaped  his 
fate,  had  it  not  been  for  his  open  avowal  of  the  lawfulness  of  equi- 
vocation and  mental  reservation  on  any  point  which  might  criminate 
himself.  This  destroyed  aU  credit  in  his  assertioiis,  and  took  from 
him  all  chance  of  popular  sympathy.  He  was  executed,  and  for  long 
afterwards  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  the  English  Catholics.  Three 
Lords,  whose  intended  absence  from  the  Parliament  was  held  to  imply 
their  knowledge  of  the  Plot,  were  kept  in  custody ;  and  Cecil  also 
contrived  to  rid  himself  of  his  opponent  Northumberland  and  to 
procure  his  imprisonment  for  life,  though  there  was  little  to  connect 
him  with  the  conspiracy  except  his  name.  The  Catholics  reaped 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  an  abortive  conspiracy ;  the  Parliament  which 
they  had  intended  to  destroy  not  unnaturally  devoted  its  time  to  a 
still  further  increase  of  the  penal  statutes.    Catholic  recusants  t 
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deprived  of  nearly  all  their  dyil  rights,  heavy  fines  were  levied  if 
their  children  remained  nnchristened,  and  if  they  absented  them- 
selves from  chnrchy  while  if  the  children  were  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  they  became  incapable  of  inheriting,  and  their  property 
passed  to  the  nearest  Protestant  successor.  Tliey  were  all  too,  by 
the  mere  flBust  of  their  being  Catholics,  excommunicated.  At  the  same 
time  this  conspiracy  temporarily  threw  the  King  decidedly  into  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Europe. 

All  opposition  to  the  accession  of  James  was  now  over.  He  was 
jwM't  porittm  henceforward  safely  seated  on  the  throne,  and  able 
■JJJ^J^j;^  to  exhibit  himself  in  all  his  true  colours ;  and  the 
ebuMtw.  real  point  of  interest  of  the  reign,  the  beginning  and 
gradual  increase  c^  the  opposition  to  that  Divine  right  of  which  he 
was  the  representative,  may  now  be  said  to  begin.  It  may  be  traced 
primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the  disappointment  caused  to  the  English  by 
the  person  and  character  of  the  King.  Much  shrewd  sense,  con- 
siderable learning,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  European 
policy,  and  a  by  no  moans  unstatesmanlike  view  of  the  necessity  of 
European  peace,  and  the  means  of  procuring  it,  were  veiled  by  faults 
and  weaknesses  which  completely  neutralized  them.  The  old  nobility 
found  him  reckless  in  the  distribution  of  favour ;  soldiers  and  men  of 
action  found  him  peaceful  and  careless  of  the  national  honour;  both 
Puritans  and  Catholics  found  him  a  narrowf minded  persecutor ;  the 
House  of  Conmions  found  him  a  spendthrift  and  an  arrogant  upholder 
of  prerogative ;  while  all  respectable  men  were  disgusted  at  the  lavish 
and  gluttonous  exhibitions  which  characterized  his  Court  In  person 
ungainly,  with  rolling  walk,  with  a  tongue  too  big  for  his  mouth,  of 
unclean  habits  (for  we  are  told  he  never  washed  his  hands),  he  gave 
himself  up,  in  his  delight  of  new-found  wealth,  to  a  course  of  half- 
barbaric  pageantry  and  profusion.  His  revels  were  marked  by  an 
intemperance  [in  which  even  his  ladies  joined.  He  was  for  ever 
tippling,  though  not  often  very  drunk  ;  and,  as  he  fell  into  the  handis 
of  favourites,  had  a  nauseous  habit  of  ''  hugging  and  kissing  the  dear 
one  "  which  must  have  been  most  offensive  to  English  dignity. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  high  prerogative  notions  rested  also  upon 
ooBMqmnt  gTOUuds  more  real  and  efident  than  mere  personal  dis- 
oppodtion.  appointment  or  disgust.  The  political  consequences  of 
James's  profusion  and  his  love  of  favourites  were  more  important 
than  the  contempt  which  they  caused.  The  King  was  constantly  in 
want  of  money,  and  was  thus  brought  frequently  into  collision  with 
his  Parliament;  for  Cecil  and  his  other  ministers,  driven  to  ex- 
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tiemity  to  supply  him,  and  with  strong  views  themselves  as  to  the 
royal  rights,  did  not  flhrink  from  the  employment  of  the  most  illegal 
means  of  filling  the  Treasury. 

Indirectly,  in  another  way,  the  extravagance  of  James  touched  the 
labouring  and  unrepresented.dasses.  As  was  natural,  the  example  of 
the  Court  spread  to  the  nobility.  The  receptions  of  the  King  in  his 
progress  were  extravagant  beyond  even  those  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
the  want  of  money  thus  engendered  carried  the  nobles  forward  in  the 
course  which  has  already  been  mentioned  as  begun  under  the  Tudors. 
The  enclosure  of  commons  and  open  grounds  was  so  rif^,  that  in  1607 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  midland  counties  among  the  pea- 
santry, under  the  leadership  of  a  man  who  took  the  name  of  Captain 
Pouch.  He  was  so  called  from  a  leathern  bag  which  he  carried  round 
his  shoulder,  and  which  he  declared  contained  a  taliflman  to  secure 
his  success.  For  some  time  they  took  their  course  unchecked,  break- 
ing down  park  railings  and  enclosures  of  commons.  At  length  the 
gentry  armed,  and  the  outbreak  was  suppressed  without  much  dijQi- 
culty ;  and  it  is  to  James's  credit  that  he  showed  some  sjrmpathy 
with  the  offenders,  and  though  a  few  were  executed,  on  the  whole 
they  were  leniently  treated.  Parliament  met  for  the  third  time  in 
1609,  when  the  natural  consequences  of  extravagant  government 
showed  themselves,  and  the  battle  which  was  to  end  only  with  the 
Eevolution  began.  The  treasury  had  to  be  iilled,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  help  of  the  Commons  to  iill  it ;  but  not  before  all 
other  methods  had  been  tried.  When  Cecil  became  Lord-  oecu'i  attempti 
Treasurer  he  found  the  debt  amounted  to  jei,300,000,  *o«e*n»«wF. 
while  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of  upwards  of  jS80,000.  He  had 
recourse  to  all  possible  means  of  raising  money ;  he  collected  loans 
under  privy  seals,  and  going  a  step  further  in  illegality,  he  consider- 
ably increased  the  customs.  The  courts  of  law  had  in  the  case  of  one 
Bates  decided  that  the  King  was  able  thus  to  increase  the  customs ; 
and  the  judges,  Clark  and  Fleming,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  case, 
had  stated  views  in  favour  of  very  high  prerogative.  Sustained  by 
this  decision,  the  minister  issued,  in  1603,  a  book  of  rates,  by  which 
all  the  customs  were  considerably  raised.  Even  these  resources 
proved  insufficient,  and  Cecil  found  himself  obliged  to  demand  a 
supply  of  j£600,000,  and  an  increase  of  yearly  income  amounting  to 
j£200,000.  On  bringing  forward  this  demand,  he  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  state  their  grievances.  They  took  him  at  his  word.  It  then 
became  plain,  that  though  the  power  ot  the  purse  supplied  them  with 
the  opportunity  ot  making  known  their  grievances,  though  illegal 
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taxation  was  the  most  obyious  abuse  against  whick  to  direct  their 
attacks,  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  money  questions,  bat  regarded  the  illegal  exactions  of  imposts 
merely  as  one  part  of  a  general  system,  and  intended  to  assault  the 
whole  stractare  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  gentry,  always  conserva- 
tive in  their  tendencies,  at  length  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
step  into  the  place  of  the  nobility  who  had  in  old  times  guided  the 
constitutional  advances  of  the  nation.  They  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  bring  back  the  constitution  of  England  to  the  position  it 
had  occupied  before  circumstances  had  allowed  the  Tudors  to  estab- 
lish their  new  and  all  but  absolute  monarchy.  When  called  upon 
to  state  their  grievances,  the  Parliament  complained  of  the  new  impo- 
gitions,  as  the  increased  customs  were  called,  of  the  extra  legal 
authority  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  of  the  Court  of 
Wales — ^a  court  which  had  been  created  to  withdraw  the  four  countieg 
of  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Shropshire  from  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  common  law,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  the  Weliedi 
Marches — and  lastly,  they  complained  of  the  &ee  use  of  royal  procla- 
mations, which  were  held  as  binding  as  statutes.  The  anxiety  of  the 
Commons  on  these  points  was  well  grounded.  Many  signs  showed 
how  firmly  the  idea  of  absolute  Divine  monarchy  was  rooting  itself. 
The  language  used  by  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  royal  preroga^ 
tive  was  full  of  danger.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  used  the  civil  or 
Roman  law,  and  not  the  common  law  of  the  land.  A  law  dictionary 
had  lately  been  brought  out  by  an  eminent  civilian  of  the  name  of 
Cowell,  which  had  stated  the  claims  of  the  Crown  in  the  broadest  and 
most  unqualified  form*  This  book  was  mentioned  in  the  House  and 
condemned.  Cowell  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  The  monarchical 
tendencies  of  the  dvil  lawyers,  who  wished  to  put  the  King  into  the 
same  position  as  the  Emperor  had  occupied  in  the  Boman  theory  of 
law,  were  shared  by  the  lawyers  of  the  equity  courts,  which  iedso  used 
forms  of  process  distinct  &om  those  of  the  common  law  courts,  and 
claimed  their  authority  as  representatives  of  the  old  royal  CoundL  As 
the  dd  Council  had  been  a  court  of  final  resort,  its  authority  had  been 
frequently  used  to  establish  practical  justice  where  the  technical  law 
of  the  common  law  courts  flEdled.  The  Chancellor,  the  head  of  the 
equity  courts,  had,  for  instance,  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of 
insisting  upon  the  performance  of  trusts.  When  property  had  been 
left  to  one  man  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  common  law  recognized 
the  first  owner  only,  who  might  thus  appropriate  the  property,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  man  for  whose  use  it  was  left    In  such  and  similar 
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cases  the  Chancellor  had  stepped  in  to  see  justice  done.  This  interfer- 
ence with  the  course  of  law,  an  interference  resting  originally  on  the 
authority  of  the  King  in  Council,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  common 
lawyers,  while  it  inclined  the  equity  lawyers  to  take  a  high  view  of 
the  King's  power.  This  may  tend  to  explain  the  great  number  of 
common-law  lawyers  who  gave  their  very  valuable  aid  to  the  consti- 
tutional opposition  of  this  time. 

No  redress  was  obtained  to  the  grievances  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
grant  of  money  became  a  matt»  of  bargain  upon  another  point. 
Though  feudalism  as  a  social  institution  had  disappeared,  the  feudal 
tenure  of  land  still  existed,  still  bringing  with  it  its  old  legal  burdens. 
This  the  Commons  now  wished  to  be  absolutely  abolished,  and  were 
willing  to  give  the  King  the  eqidvalent  for  the  rights  he  thus  lost 
James  had  a  notion  that  his  own  respectability  and  that  of  the  gentry 
of  England  depended  on  this  peculiar  tenure.  He  therefore  refused 
to  abolish  it,  but  offered  to  give  up  the  incidents,  such  as  aids,  pur- 
veyance and  wardship,  which  accompanied  it,  for  an  equivalent. 
After  much  haggling,  the  price  was  settled  at  j£200,000  a  year,  and 
Cecil  believed  that  he  had  gained  his  object.  But  during  a  proroga- 
tion the  Commons  changed  their  mind,  upon  reassembling  refused  to 
complete  the  arrangement,  and  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  anger. 

Shortly  afterwards  Cecil  died ;  it  is  said  that  his  health  was 
destroyed  by  his  fEulure.  Although  an  arbitrary  and  Death  of  oaeo. 
time-serving  statesman,  he  had  yet  retained  some  of  the  ^^^^* 
traditions  of  the  great  reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  in  regard  to 
foreign  poli(^.  His  influence  had  been  consistently  exerted  to 
restrain  the  KiQg  from  throwing  himself  into  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which,  with  its  magniflcent  pretensions  and  absolute  monarchy,  exer- 
cised a  strong  fascination  upon  James.  Under  Cecil's  guidance,  and 
in  the  temporary  return  to  Protestant  policy  which  followed  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  England  had  even  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  great  twelve  years'  truce  between  Spain  and  her 
revolted  colonies  in  the  year  1609.  Again,  in  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  which  was  exciting  the  minds  of  all 
European  statesmen,  England  had  sided  decidedly  with  the  Protestant 
claimant  Those  provinces  were  claimed  by  the  Princes  of  Branden- 
burg and  of  Neuburg,  as  well  as  by  both  branches  of  the  Saxon  house, 
and,  pending  a  settlement,  had  been  arbitrarily  sequestrated  by  the 
Emperor,  and  placed  in  the  hand  of  his  relative  the  Archduke 
Leopold.  Irritated  at  this  stretch  of  imperial  power,  the  Prince 
Palatine  of  Neuburg  and  the  Duke  of  Brandenburg  made  commozi 
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cause,  and  came  to  an  agreement  by  which  they  jointly  occupied  tlie 
disputed  territories.  The  point  at  issue  was  generally  understood  to 
be  not  so  much  the  possession  of  the  provinces  as  the  establishment 
of  Austrian  and  Catholic  influence  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Henry 
IV.  and  the  United  Provinces,  together  witii  the  German  Protestant 
Union,  proceeded  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  two  Princes  in  possession, 
and  James  was  induced  to  join  them  and  despatch  4000  troops  to 
their  aid.  Just  before  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  involved 
enterprises  of  much  greater  moment  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
Henry  lY.  was  assassinated  by  Ravaillac.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as 
Juliers  was  concerned,  the  expedition  was  completed,  and  the  English 
assisted  in.  establishing  the  two  Protestant  Princes  in  the  country. 

The  last  traces  of  Cecil's  policy  may  be  found  in  the  marriages 
iiMrrii«eof  arranged  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  for  Henry 
5£S!Si.  Prince  of  Wales.    On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  James 

leia.  -^as  regarded  for  the  time  as  the  head  of  the  party 

opposed  to  Austria.  He  went  so  fSar  as  to  enter  into  close  alliance 
with  the  German  Protestant  Union.  It  was  in.  pursuance  of  this  line 
of  policy  that,  of  the  viarious  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the 
one  preferred  was  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  closely  connected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  both  in  Holland  and  in  France. 
And  a  farther  step  in  the  same  direction  was  the  intended  marriage 
of  Prince  Henry  with  the  second  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  It  was 
apparently  Intended  that  she  should  be  brought  up  a  Protestant,  but 

Deatb  of  Prince  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  *^*  ^®  question  of  the  marriage  was 
Hmzy.  to  be  dedded,  the  young  Prince  was  taken  ill  with  a 

Not.  6,  leia.  mortal  disease.  The  gravity  and  energy  of  his  character, 
the  adv^iturous  and  eager  spirit  which  he  showed,  and  the  language 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  with  regard  to  his  duties  as  King, 
led  men  to  believe  that  he  would,  had  he  lived,  have  rendered 
his  reign  stirring  and  important ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would 
have  followed  the  wishes  of  the  more  eager  part  of  the  nation,  and 
have  plunged  vigorously  into  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It  may  have 
been  a  desire  to  strengthen  his  position  in  England  that  made  James 
so  eager  to  find  marriages  for  his  children.  Already,  before  the 
French  match  was  proposed,  he  had  been  treating  both  with  Spain 
and  Savoy  on  the  same  point.  Certainly  he  appears  to  have  been 
conscious  that  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  not  wholly  unquestioned. 
It  is  only  by  this  supposition  that  we  can  explain  the  severity  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  She  had  secretly  married 
WUHam  Seymour,  the  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp.    Both  husband  and 
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wife  were  descended  from  Henry  VII.    The  alliance  excited  James's 
jealousy.    They  were  both  placed  in  custody.    Arabella  jmvAMxma^^ 
Stuart  escaped  from  Highgate  in  male  drees,  and  got  2,|JJJ**"* 
on  board  a  French  ship  in  the  river.    There  she  was  to  i«li- 
have  been  joined  by  Seymour,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower. 
The  French  vessel,  however,  sailed  without  him,  and  was  captured 
off  the  Nore,  and  Arabella  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.     She  died  mad  four  years  afterwards.    Seymour  escaped  to 
the  Continent. 

The  death  of  Cecil  and  of  Prince  Henry  left  James  more  completely 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  character,  and  henceforward 
the  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  worthless  favourites.  The  first 
of  these  was  Eobert  Carr,  for  whom  the  King  acquired  a  peculiar 
affection  while  he  was  lying  wounded  from  an  accident  nw  Ant 
at  a  tournament.  Carr  had  been  his  page  in  Scotland,  JJJJJJ^ 
and  the  King,  feeling  a  natural  interest  in  him,  visited 
him,  and  fell  in  love  with  his  beauty.  Carr  was  skilful  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  this  affection.  '^  The  King,"  says  Harrington  in 
his  ^^  Nugss  AntiqusB,'' ''  leaneth  on  his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  and 
smoothes  his  ruffled  garments ; "  while  the  young  man  "  hath  changed 
his  tailor  entirely  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  Prince."  Already, 
before  the  death  of  Cecil,  the  presents  he  received  to  win  the  King's 
favour  had  made  his  fortune.  His  royal  lover  had  made  hun  Earl 
of  Eochester  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The  death  of  Cecil  threw 
open  a  career  for  his  ambition.  The  Court  was  divided  between  the 
factions  of  the  young  favourite  and  the  two  Howards,  Earls  of  Suffolk 
and  Northampton.  The  distribution  of  places  was  left  incomplete 
for  a  year,  but  during  that  time  Eochester  transacted  the  whole 
public  business.  The  feud  was  at  length  healed  by  the  marriage  of 
Eochester  with  Frances  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Suffolk,  till 
lately  Countess  of  Essex  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  the  other  Howard 
(the  Earl  of  Northampton)  Suffolk  became  Lord  Chancellor,  while 
Eochester  succeeded  him  as  Chamberlain,  with  the  duties  also  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

The  marriage,  which  thus  secured  the  favourite  (who  had  by  this 
time  been  made  Earl  of  Somerset)  his  position  in  the  hii  inania«» 
ministry,  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin.     All  the  events  •»*<"««*«•. 
that  had  accompanied  that  marriage  had  been  mean  and  scandalous. 
Frances  Howard  had  been  married  in  her  childhood  to  Lord  Essex, 
and  an  intrigue  had  for  some  time  existed  between  her  and  Somerset. 
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Her  father,  privy  to  this  intrigue,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  fayouT 
of  the  fayourite  had  basely  recommended  a  diyorce  from  Essex  on 
the  most  indelicate  ground.  The  EiDg  himself  had  used  all  his 
influence  to  procure  it  Worse  than  that,  the  lady,  finding  herself 
opposed  by  the  adyice  of  Sir  Thomas  Oyerbury,  who  was  Somerset's 
chief  adyiser,  had  procured  the  imprisonment  and  subsequent  murder 
of  that  gentleman,  a  murder  in  which  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
Somerset  had  borne  a  share.  In  another  way  events  had  turned  out 
un£Eiyourably  for  Somerset  On  the  death  of  Northampton  there  had 
been  a  rush  for  office,  and  the  King,  to  fill  his  coffers,  had  put  yacant 
places  up  for  sale,  and  thus  G^rge  Yilliers,  a  gentleman  of  Leicester- 
shire, had  been  able  to  purchase  the  office  of  cupbearer.  The  oyer- 
bearing  character  of  Somerset  had  secured  him  many  enemies.  While 
his  alliance  with  the  Howards  gave  just  cause  of  apprehension  to  the 
Puritan  party ;  he  had  acted  so  entirely  as  the  minister  and  adviser  of 
the  Crown  that  the  counsellors  felt  themselves  virtually  put  aside. 
They  therefore  fixed  upon  young  Yilliers — ^who  at  that  time  showed 
signs  of  an  amiable  and  pliant  disposition,  and  was  as  good-looking 
and  more  courtier-like  than  Somerset — to  supplant  him,  and  per- 
suaded Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  Puritanic  in  his 
TiM  Mcomd  tendencies,  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Queen  to  in- 
vflSS!**  ^^^  ^^  *°  recommend  the  new  fi&vourite.    The  King 

16U.  was  speedily  caught  by  his  beauty,  and  he  rose  rapidly 

in  favour.  But  something  was  wanted  to  complete  the  overthrow  of 
Somerset,  and  this  was  found  in  the  circumstances  attending  his 
marriage.  Elwes,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
favour  of  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  State,  divulged  to  him  the 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  Overbury's  death.  James,  weary 
of  his  old  friend,  and  longuig  for  his  new  one,  allowed  the  matter  to 
be  carried  forward ;  and,  with  detestable  double-dealing,  suflered 
,  Somerset  to  be  apprehended  in  his  very  presence,  while  he  was  still 
lavishing  on  him  his  usual  repulsive  tokens  of  affection.  It  is  need- 
less to  follow  the  details  of  the  nauseous  story.  There  was  sufficient 
proof  that  the  Countess  had  employed  a  certain  Mrs.  Turner  to  supply 
poisons  for  the  destruction  of  Overbury.  The  lesser  agents  were 
condemned  and  executed.  An  unsolved  mystery  hangs  over  the  rest 
of  the  story.  Both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  found  guilty.  The 
Countess  indeed  confessed  her  crime,  but  the  Earl  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  guilt,  but  threatened  James  with  certain  revela- 
tions if  the  charge  were  pressed.    What  those  were  was  never  known ; 
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but  that  he  held  the  King  in  his  power  was  yeiy  plain,  for  James 
showed  eveiy  sign  of  fear,  and  finadly  both  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy  were  pardoned.  Somerset's  enemies  had,  however,  obtained 
their  object,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  destiny  of  England  was 
in  the  hands  of  Yilliers. 

The  reign  of  James  had  in  fact  entered  into  a  second  period  at  the 
death  of  CedL  The  government  of  statesmen  had  given  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
place  to  that  of  favourites.  The  same  phenomenon  was  gnMUtioii  of 
to  be  observed  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  con-  ^"•"^J^"**** 
sequence  was  a  general  want  of  determined  outline  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  three  countries.  In  England  aU  high  national  policy, 
aU  idea  of  asa]aming  vigorously  and  in  arms  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party,  entirely  disappeared.  Even  Cecil  had  been  averse 
to  a  war  with  Spain  if  it  could  be  honourably  avoided.  But  now 
James  and  his  f&vourites  desired  peace  at  any  price,  and  sought  that 
peace  by  entering  into  very  friendly  relations  with  Spain.  James 
was  always  strongly  attracted  by  the  thoroughness  of  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  Spain,  and  hoped  by  close  alliance  with  that  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  keeping  up  his  relations  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  to  be  able  to  play  the  part  of  peace-maker  in 
Europe.  Lerma,  tiie  Spanish  prime  minister,  had  somewhat  similar 
views.  He  believed  that  Spain  had  need  of  rest,  and  that  its  position 
would  be  best  secured  by  marriage  treaties  with  the  nations  most 
likely  to  be  hostile  to  it,  namely,  France  and  England.  When  then, 
after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  negotiations  with  France  for  the 
substitution  of  Charles  in  his  brother's  place  as  the  husband  of  the 
French  Princess  Christine  came  to  nothing,  the  Spanish  Government 
suggested  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  Mary, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in 
intimate  relation  both  with  Rochester  and  Yilliers,  obtained  by  his 
ready  wit  and  social  character  ijnuch  influence  with  the  King,  and 
the  Spanish  match  thus  became  a  fixed  idea  in  his  mind,  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  make  great  concessions. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  peaceful  policy  of  the  King  and 
his  favourites  with  their  position  at  home.  James  had  never  liked 
the  necessity  of  summoning  Parliaments.  His  wishes  had  been  more 
than  once  thwarted  by  them,  and  the  language  used  in  1609  by  no 
means  harmonized  with  his  own  view  of  his  prerogative.  An  attempt 
to  produce  a  more  docile  assembly  in  1614  was  singu-  ^^  Addi«d 
larly  unsuccessfoL  Certain  members  of  Parliament,  who  PsrUameiit. 
thought  they  understood  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  ^^^ 
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undertook  to  manage  that  House  for  the  Eong.  They  were  spoken 
of  at  Court  as  the  Undertakers.  Both  the  fact  and  the  title  became 
known,  and  the  attempt  at  indirect  influence  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  temper  of  the  Commons  They  at  once  proceeded  to 
their  old  grievances,  especially  discussing  the  legality  of  the  imposi- 
tions (as  the  additions  to  the  customs  were  called)  and  of  monopolies. 
In  anger  at  the  total  fiedlure  of  his  scheme,  James  hurriedly  dissolved 
the  Parliament  before  it  had  completed  a  single  piece  of  business. 
The  humour  of  the  time  christened  this  futile  Parliament  ''The 
Addled  Parliament."  With  these  experiences,  neither  the  King  nor 
his  friends  wished  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  again  appealing 
to  the  Commons.  But  such  an  appeal  would  have  bgen  inevitable 
to  supply  the  money  necessary  for  a  war.  For  seven  years,  therefore, 
between  1614  and  1621,  there  was  no  Parliament  summoned ;  and 
the  ^^^z  devoted  all  his  skill  in  statecraft,  of  which  he  was  in- 
ordinately proud,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe. 

During  the  ministry  of  Cecil,  encroachments  on  the  right  of  self- 
taxation  had  been  common  enough,  yet,  on  the  whole,  constitutional 
means  of  raising  money  had  been  chiefly  employed.  These  now  gave 
way  to  illegal  means.  The  cautionary  towns,  which  the  Dutch  had 
lodged  in  t^e  hands  of  the  English  as  security  for  the  money  Eliza- 
beth had  advanced,  were  resold  at  about  a  third  of  their  value.  Free 
gifts  were  demanded  from  the  nobUity.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
some  of  which  appear  never  to  have  been  repaid.  Money  was  raised 
by  writs  under  the  Privy  Seal.  Patents  and  monopolies  were  multi- 
plied, and  finally  peerages  below  earldoms  were  publicly  sold. 

The  growing  attachment  between  the  King  and  Spain  was  not 
regarded  favourably  by  the  nation.  It  speedily  produced  eflects 
which  excited  much  angry  feeling.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  King  to  carry  out  his  foreign  policy  without  granting 
considerable  concessions  to  tlie  Catholics  ;  he  wajs  obliged,  in  order 
to  gain  credit  with  the  Spaniards,  to  allow  the  sharpest  of  the  per- 
secuting laws  to  remain  in  abeyance.  And  again  the  popular  voice 
accused  him  of  meanly  truckling  to  Spain  in  his  treatment  of  Kaleigh. 

Weary  with  his  imprisonment,  Ealeigh  had  at  length  found  means 
Baitigh'BiMt  to  gain  his  freedom  by  judicious  bribeiy  of  the  family 
]2?!il***  0^  Villiers,  and  by  mentioning  to  Winwood,  the  Secre- 

161T.  tary,  his  belief  that  he  could,  if  allowed  to  conmiand  a 

fleet,  open  a  mine  on  the  Orinoco  river  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Keymis  in  1596.    To  secure  this  prize,  James  granted  him  liberty, 
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and  put  him  in  command  of  seyeral  ships ;  but,  to  please  the  Spaniards, 
gave  him  strict  instructions  not  in  any  way  to  come  to  hostilities  with 
them.  He  seems  also  to  have  placed  the  whole  plan  of  the  expedition 
in  the  hands  of  his  intimate  Qondomar,  by  whom  it  was  at  once 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  Court  and  thence  to  South  America,  so  that 
on  Ealeigh's  arrival  at  the  river  full  preparations  had  been  made  to 
receive  him.  The  consequence  was  an  inevitable  collision.  Baleigh 
had  arrived  with  forces  much  weakened  by  disease,  and  himself  in  a 
high  fever.  The  expedition  he  sent  up  to  discover  the  mine  was 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  ;  it  in  turn  assaulted  and  took  the  town 
of  St.  Thomas,  where  Baleigh's  son  was  killed.  The  expedition  pro* 
ceeded  further  upwards  under  the  command  of  Captain  Keymia,  but 
there  were  such  signs  of  preparation  and  opposition  everywhere  that 
that  commander  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retire.  Among  the 
spoils  taken  at  St.  Thomas  were  the  despatches,  which  disclosed  the 
King's  treachery ;  and,  excited  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  by  the  loss 
of  hifl  much-loved  son,  and  by  the  gloomy  prospects  which  these 
despatches  opened  before  him,  Baleigh  censured  Keymis  so  sharply 
that  in  despair  he  killed  himself.  Thoroughly  disheartened,  and 
aware  of  what  was  awaiting  him,  Baleigh  returned  home.  He  there 
found  his  Spanish  enemies  ready  for  him.  He  was  at  once  appre- 
hended, and,  by  a  strange  stretch  of  law,  the  old  attainder  of  thirteen 
years  before  was  revived  against  him ;  and  though  he  justly  argued 
that  public  service,  with  the  right  of  life  and  death,  had  condoned  his 
previous  offence,  the  disappointment  of  James  and  the  vengeance  of 
Gondomar  was  too  strong  for  him,  he  was  condenmed  ay  szecBtioB. 
and  executed.  In  prison,  by  his  "History  of  the  "**• 
World,"  and  by  his  chemical  studies,  he  had  given  proof  of  powers 
with  which  the  world  had  before  scarcely  credited  him ;  and  now  the 
death  of  so  eminent  a  man  caused  bitter  anger  among  the  people, 
who  regarded  him,  and  justly,  as  a  victim  of  Spanish  intrigue. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1618,  it  seemed  as  if  James's  policy  of 
mediation  could  no  longer  be  pursued.    Questions  in  Begiiming  of 
which  he  was  deeply  interested  had  arisen  in  Qermany.  ^|||JS^^. 
Protestantism  had  spread  widely  through  the  dominions  i«u. 
of  the  house  of  Austria.    Matthias,  the  reigning  Emperor,  had  in 
his  youth  supported  that  religion.    But  the  Catholic  reaction,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  making  its  way  in 
Europe,  had  laid  hold  especially  of  the  higher  ranks  and  of  the 
younger  men.     Pre-eminent  as  its  champions  were  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria;  the  head  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  a 
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member  of  the  yotmger  brancli  of  the  AnBtrian  hotise.    Afraid  of 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  Beformers,  which  he  knew  by  his  own 
previous  experience,  Matthias,  as  he  grew  older,  changed  his  policy, 
and  when  seeking  for  a  successor,  chose  this  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  in 
whose  fftv^ur  ke  induced  the  other  Austrian  Princes  to  renounce 
their  claims.    The  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  at  once  elective  and 
hereditary.    Ferdinand  assumed  by  this  double  title  the  position  of 
future  king ;  although  it  was  understood  that  he  was  bound  not  to 
ixiterfere  in  the  government,  a  change  In  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration became  at  once  visible.    Irritated  by  the  destruction  of 
some  churches,  which  they  believed  they  had  had  a  right  to  bmld, 
the  Bohemian  Protestants  rose  under  Count  Thurm,  stormed  tlie 
Council  Chamber  at  Prague,  threw  two  obnoxious  ministers  out  of 
the  window,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary, 
formed  a  vast  insurrection,  which  was  pressing  victoriously  onward 
when  Matthias  died.     The  insurgents  sought  assistance  from  the 
Protestant  Princes.    Ferdinand,  the  new  King,  called  in  the  help  of 
Spain,  while  his  own  dominions  were  still  in  danger.    He  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  elected  at  Frankfort  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  the  crown  of  Bohemia  was  o£fered  to  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  for  the  Protestants  declared  that  the  throne  of  that 
country  was  entirely  elective,  and  refused  therefore  to  give  it  to 
Ferdinand  ajs  the  heir  of  Matthias.    The  Elector  at  once  consulted 
his  father-in-law ;  in  fact,  it  depended  upon  James  whether  the  throne 
should  be  accepted  or  not    But  the  desire  of  family  aggrandizement 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  dread  of  touching  the  hereditary  right  of 
princes  on  the  other,  together  with  his  generally  wavering  policy, 
induced  him  to  give  a  perfectly  equivocal  answer.    The  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  meant  to  support  the  Elector,  who  therefore 
accepted  the  throne.    In  October  1619  he  was  crowned.    The  contest 
MUiy  in       gradually  aasufiied  the  proportions  of  a  general  religious 
Eagiand  f4^  th*   War,  and  excited  violent  enthudasm  in  England    The 
pxouitaiit  lide.   pjQj^gtani  party,  though  numerically  pot^erfol,  were 
politically  weakened  by  various  causes,  such  as  tiie  dislike  which 
existed  between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  the  jealousy  of  the 
rising  power  of  the  Elector  Palatine  felt  by  Saxony,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  chief  Protestant  State  of  Germany,  and  finally 
the  neutrality  of  France,  on  which  coxmtry  the  Beforming  Princes 
of   Germany   had   formerly   relied,   but   which    had   now  fsdlen 
under  Spanish  influence  during  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medici 
The    undecided    conduol   of    James,   who    should    have    been 
their  head,  completed  the  weakness  of  the  party ;  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  Spain  contrived  to  keep  together  the  whole  power  of  her 
house  and  the  friendship  of  her  chief  allies.    With   _.  , 
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regard  to  his  son-in-law,  James  had  refosed  to  interfere  reituei  to 
in  the  main  issue,  as  he  himself  said,  **  for  coi^cience,  ***^"^ 
because  it  was  unlawful  to  dethrone  a  Tritig  on  religious  groxmds ;  for 
honour,  because  the  Elector  had  sought,  but  not  followed  his  advice ; 
for  example,  because  he  liked  not  that  subjects  should  dethrone  their 
king."  But  he  consented  to  send  a  small  and  inefficient  army  for  the 
protection  of  Frederick's  hereditary  dominions.  His  real  policy, 
however,  redted  upon  the  hope,  which  nothing  but  an  overweening 
belief  in  his  own  position  could  have  inspired,  that,  once  allied  with 
Spain,  that  country  would  join  with  him  in  mediating  a  peace.  He 
thus  looked  calmly  on,  busied  in  his  idle  negotiations,  while  the  battle 
of  Prague  drove  the  Elector  from  his  new-won  kingdom,  and  the 
Spanish  army,  under  Spinola,  possessed  itself  step  by  step  of  the 
Palatinate. 

It  nevertheless  seemed  to  him  desirable  to  turn  the  popular  ezdte* 
ment  to  account ;  he  therefore  summoned  a  Parliament,  hoping  that 
it  would  grant  him  supplies  for  the  defence  of  his  son-in- 
law's  dominions,  and  that  the  visible  agreement  between  tage  of  the  ' 
himself  and  his  people  would  improve  his  position  with  ^  Sia'**"^ 
regard  to  Spain.    His  expectations  were  not  answered^  Parliament, 
though  in  his  opening  speech  he  apologized  for  his  conduct 
to  his  last  Parliament.    '^  In  my  last  Parliament,"  said  he, ''  there  was 
a  kind  of  beast  called  undertakers,  a  dozen  of  whom  undertook  to 
govern  my  Parliament,  and  they  led  me."    The  Commons  would  not 
be  enticed  away  from  their  chief  object    Two  subsidies  were  indeed 
granted,  but  the  House  then  at  once  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  petition 
against  any  alleviation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics.    Under 
the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  they  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
chief  monopolists,  Sir  Giles  Mompresson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  not 
only  because  monopolies  were  in  themselves  odious,  but  because  they 
denied  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  grant  them.    They  flew  even  at 
higher  game,  and  Lord  Bacon,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  since 
1617,  with  the  title  first  of  Lord  Yemlam,  and[afterwards  of  Lord  St 
Albans,  was  impeached  for  taking  bribea    It  was  not  the  love  of 
judicial  purity  alone  which  urg<»d  the  Commons.    Throughout  the 
quarrel  between  the  equity  courts  and  the  conmion  neirtiine 
law  courts,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  the  question  2J^*i^S^t 
of  royal  prerogative,  Bacon  had  systematically  upheld  the  »'  bmob. 
royal  claims.    This  conduct  had  been  dictated,  not  probably  by  a 
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mean  love  of  power,  but  from  an  opinion  that  constitutional  questions 
require  to  be  judged  from  a  higher  and  more  political  point  of 
view  than  that  afforded  by  technical  law,  and  that  that  point  of 
view  was  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  the  Chancellor,  who  was  a 
great  political  officer,  than  by  the  judges,  who  were  mere  lawyers. 
The  charges  against  him,  which  were  very  heavy,  were  unfortu- 
nately but  too  well  grounded,  no  less  than  twenty-two  instances  in 
which  he  had  received  bribes  were  fully  made  out.  He  pleaded 
guilty-— only  alleging  in  excuse  that  the  course  of  justice  had  never 
been  influenced  by  them — ^was  removed  from  his  office,  and  heavily 
fined.  Having  finished  these  domestic  questions,  the  House  was 
proceeding  to  take  note  of  foreign  affairs.  But  its  view  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  King ;  it  was  desirous  that  the  country 
should  act  immediately  and  energetically  in  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testants abroad.  The  King  regarded  the  discussion  of  international 
relations  as  trenching  on  his  prerogative,  and  adjourned  the  House. 
During  the  recess  he  did  not  improve  his  position  with  regard  to  the 
•••!)•"  Commons.  He  indeed  reformed  some  abuses,  but  he  did 
hATioiir  during  this  by  proclamation,  one  of  those  assertions  of  preroga- 
tbe  xwMM,         ^£^Q  ^£  ^jjigi^  ^^^  -^gjg  ygjy  jealous.    He  issued  a  second 

proclamation,  forbidding  all  men  to  speak  of  state  affairs.  He  ap- 
pointed Williams,  a  clergyman  whom  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  and  who  was  a  creature  of  Buckingham's,  to  the  position 
of  Lord  Keeper,  while  the  futility  of  his  negotiations  became  evident 
when  the  Palatinate  was  transferred  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaiia.  The 
nakei  tham  Parliament  therefore  when  it  met  in  November  was  more 
nMyvrSeiii  ^^^g^y  than  before.  It  renewed  its  protest  agaiDst 
•gaiait  pritita.  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  begged  that  the  Prince  might  be 
married  to  a  Protestant.  A  long  and  angry  dispute  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  a  strong  protest,  in  which  the  Commons  declared  that 
their  privileges  were  not  the  gift  of  the  Crown  but  the  natural  birth- 
right of  English  subjects,  and  that  matters  of  public  interest  were 
PuUMBMift  within  their  province.  This  protest  so  angered  the  King 
Jf"**l]^  that  he  tore  it  from  the  record  with  his  own  hand,  and 

jas.  1622.  at  once  dissolved  the  Parliament.    The  dissolution  was 

followed  by  the  usual  acts  of  vengeance.    The  most  prominent  of  the 
opposition,  the  Lords  Oxford  and  Southampton,  with  the  Commoners 
Philip,  Pym,  Coke,  and  Malary,  were  imprisoned. 
The  old  course  was  then  pursued.    Digby,  afterwards  Lord  Bristol, 

N«8oUatioiu  for  ^^  ®®^*  ^^  ^®  ^®**^  ^^  Philip  III.  to  conclude,  if  pos- 
spMiUh  matdi  slble,  the  Spanish  match,  and  nothing  of  importance  was 
"*■****'•*•         done  for  the  Palatinate.    But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
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evident,  that  while  English  troops  were  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
there,  and  the  troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  conquering  the 
province,  the  completion  of  the  match  would  be  impossible.  James 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  son-in-laVs  dominions  as  a  necessary- 
preliminary  to  the  marriage.  He  promised  that  if  that  step  were 
taken  he  would  himself  join  his  troops  with  the  Spaniards  against 
their  enemies.  But  while  trusting  to  these  idle  negotiations,  the 
troops  of  the  League  were  gradually  driving  the  English  from  all  their 
strong  posts ;  and  upon  the  King's  complaints,  he  was  told  that 
this  conquest  was  in  fact  necessary  before  the  Palatinate  could  be 
restored.  It  was  then  that,  rather  than  give  up  the  match  entirely, 
the  King,  Prince,  and  Buckingham,  hit  upon  the  strange  expedient 
of  a  personal  visit  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  the  Court  of  ohaiiM  and 
Spain.  For  some  time  aU  went  well ;  they  met  with  a  JJt^sSS? 
most  flattering  reception,  and  articles  securing  the  perfect  kss. 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Infanta,  together  with  the  custody  of  her 
children  till  the  age  of  ten,  and  a  private  promise  that  the  worship 
of  the  Catholics  should  be  tolerated  at  least  in  their  own  houses, 
were  accepted,  and  sworn  to  both  by  King  and  Prince.  But  the  be- 
haviour of  Buckingham,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  thought  indecorously  familiar  with  the  Prince,  rendered  him 
very  distasteful  at  Madrid.  Besides  this,  he  quarrelled  completely 
with  Olivarez,  the  all-powerful  minister.  He  determined  to  break  off 
the  match,  to  secure  which  Bristol,  the  authorized  ambassador,  was 
in  the  meanwhile  using  his  best  endeavours.  Afraid  of  that  noble- 
man's influence  in  England,  he  returned  thither,  and  persuaded  the 
King  to  introduce  what  had  hitherto  not  been  mentioned,  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  securing  the  Palatinate.  The  production  of  this  new 
claim,  after  the  preparations  for  the  marriage  had  already  ^e  gj^^ 
been  made,  was  regarded  by  the  Spanish  King  as  such  b»>^»  «& 
an  insult  that  he  refused  to  proceed  any  further  in  the  matter. 

Buckingham  at  once  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  popular  esteem. 
He  was  credited  with  all  virtues  for  having  broken  off  BmUaiham'a 
the  hated  alliance.  He  aUied  himself  with  all  the  w^»i^* 
popular  leaders,  and  at  his  instigation  a  new  Parliament  was 
summoned.  He  appeared  before  both  Houses  with  the  Prince  stand- 
ing by  his  side  to  support  his  story,  and  there  gave  his  version  of 
what  had  happened  in  Madrid.  Although  Bristol's  friends  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador  accused  him  of  want  of  veracity  in  his  account, 
the  Parliament  believed  him.  The  policy  of  Qovemment  was 
suddenly  changed.    A  match  was  set  on  foot  between  Charles  and 
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tHe  French  Princess  Henrietta  Maria.  The  Parliament  voted  freah 
subsidies  and  three-fifteenths,  and  Mansfeld,  the  Protestant  general, 
Deuhof  juAM.  ^^  allowed  to  raise  12,000  troops  in  England.  In  l^e 
^^^-  midst  of  this  sudden  change  of  scene,  and  while  the 

marriage  was  yet  uncompleted,  James  died. 

In  following  the  course  of  English  history  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
^^^  that  the  King  of  England  was  now  King  also  of  Scotland 

and  of  Ireland.  In  both  those  countries  events  of  some 
importance  had  happened  during  the  reign.  In  Ireland  James  had 
shown  some  of  that  political  wisdom  which  was  mingled  so  strangely 
with  his  folly;  in  his  own  country  he  had  acted  as  foolishly 
and  as  arbitrarily  as  in  England.  Enamoured  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  had  so  readily  accepted  his  claims  to  Divine  right, 
and  had  received  him  in  so  humble  a  spirit,  he  had  adopted  the 
maxim,  ^  no  Bishop,  no  King."  He  determined,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce Episcopacy  into  Scotland.  As  early  as  1606,  he  had  induced  the 
darnel  triM  Estates  to  order  the  restoration  of  Bishops.  At  first  this 
EpSSjS!  made  little  practical  difference.  The  Bishops  worked 
1606.  only  as  parish  priests  in  the  diocese  to  which  they 

were  appointed.  In  1610,  the  Church  was  re-organized,  but  even 
then  the  Presbyterian  system  was  in  a  great  degree  preserved.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  distinctly 
under  the  authorization  of  the  Crown.  Provincial  synods  were  also 
continued,  but  the^^Bishops  became  their  permanent  presidents.  It 
was  observed,  also,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lesser 
assemblies,  called  presbyteries.  Matters  which  had  hitherto  been 
Avchorisedby  ^  ^w  liMids  Were  uow  referred  to  the  Bishops.  In 
tiM  sstatea.  this  mitigated  form,  Episcopacy  was,  in  1612,  authorized 
^"^  by  the  Estates.    The  real  difficulty  which  met  the  King 

was  the  endowment  of  the  bishoprics.  The  Church  property  had 
been  secularized,  and  could  not  be  regained  from  the  lay-holders. 
For  many  years  the  Bishops  continually  complained  of  their  poverty. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1616,  when  James  visited  Scotland  in  person, 
that  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  change  became  obvious.  The  eyes  of 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  then  shocked  by  the  ornaments 
lavished  on  the  Chapel  of  Hol3rrood,  and  the  performances  of  the 
showy  ceremonies  of  the  English  Church.  Deans  and  chapters  were 
also  re-established.  Bishops  were  ordered  henceforward  to  be 
re-elected  in  the  English  fashion,  by  a  royal  wngd  Wihvn,  and  the 
law  was  brought  in,  asserting  that  "whatsoever  his  Majesty  should 
determine  in  the  external  government  of  the  Church,  by  the  advice 
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of  the  Bishops  and  a  competent  number  of  ministers,  slionld  Have 
the  strength  of  law."  The  Presbyterians,  who  said  "that  this  was 
like  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  remanent  liberties  of  their  Kirk,"  protested, 
and  the  protesters  were  punished. 

The  King's  assault  upon  the  Presbyterian  system  was  completed 
when,  in  1621,  the  Estates  ratified  the  Five  Articles  Angor  ezeitad 
which  had  already  been  carried  in  the  General  Assembly  ^^  "▼• 
at  Perth.  These  Five  Articles  introduced  innovations  pertii. 
very  distasteful  to  the  Scotch,  The  Presbyterians,  who  ^'^ 
had  always  given  exclusive  prominence  to  the  social  charac- 
ter of  the  Lord's  Supper,  regarding  it  as  a  meal  to  be  taken 
in  common,  as  a  sign  of  communion,  and  who  therefore  received 
it  sitting,  were  now  obliged  to  receive  it  on  their  knees.  It 
was  also  allowed  to  be  given  in  private  houses,  which  was 
again  opposed  to  their  view  of  its  public  and  social  nature. 
Private  baptism  was  allowed,  and  that  rite  thus  rendered  a  sort  of 
process  to  be  carried  out  between  the  priest  and  the  person  baptized, 
rather  than  the  public  reception  by  the  Church  of  the  baptized  person. 
Episcopal  confirmation  was  ordered,  and  what  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  grievance  of  all,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  relaxation  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  England, 
the  observance  of  the  five  great  Church  holydays  was  enjoined.  It 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  obedience  to  these  ordinances 
was  obtained.  The  rising  influence  of  Laud  is  visible  in  these 
enactments.  As  the  King's  chaplain,  he  had  already  succeeded  in 
persuading  James  to  accept  the  Arminian  rather  than  the  Calvinistic 
view  of  grace  and  free-will,jdthough,  earlier  in  his  life,  James  had 
been  so  eager  a  Calvinist  that  he  had  persuaded  the  Dutch  to  perse- 
cute and  expel  their  Arminian  teachers,  and  had  even,  as  late  ajs  1618, 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  death  of  Bamevelt,  the  patriotic 
grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  for  his  heretical  views.  Before  the 
close  of  the  reign,  Laud,  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams, 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

In  Ireland  the  King  had  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  in  carrying 
out  those  plans  of  colonization  in  which  Elizabeth  had  gooteh  coIohIm 
failed,  and  had  planted  or  colonized  with  Scotch  *»i»i«d. 
Protestants  a  considerable  portion  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  This 
subject  wiU  be  more  fully  mentioned,  when  Ireland  comes  more 
prominently  forward,  in  the  neat  reign. 
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THE  accession  of  Charles  I.  was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
with  joy  and  hope.  The  late  change  of  policy,  which  he  and 
his  favourite  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing,  was  highly 
popular  in  the  country,  and  it  was  believed  that  changes  of  the  same 
character  would  take  place  in  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
This  was  a  mistake.  His  accession  in  fact  did  not  in  any  sense  form 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  and  the  history  of  his  reign  is  but  a 
Gh&net«n  coutinuatiou  of  that  of  his  father.  The  interests  are 
jameiand  identical,  but  strengthened  and  exaggerated.  This  is 
^^^•A.  ^^®  principally  to  the  character  of  the  King.    The  king- 

craft  on  which  he  prided  himself  had  at  all  events  trfl"(y>*fc 
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James  the  necessity  of  occasional  pliancy.  It  is  true  that  his  total 
misapprehension  of  the  character  of  the  English  sovereignty  rendered 
his  views  of  domestic  government  fundamentally  false ;  while,  from 
his  mistaken  belief  in  the  power  of  Spain,  and  in  the  excellence  of 
strong  monarchical  government,  his  foreign  policy  was  constantly 
erroneous.  But  for  all  that  his  was  not  the  character  to  irritate 
wilfully.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  had  been  bred  in  the  same 
school  and  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  but  was  wanting  in  that  experi- 
ence  of  the  danger  of  popular  opposition  which  James's  youth  had 
given  him.  He  relied  no  less  completely  upon  the  «advice  of  the 
shallow  and  impulsive  Buckingham ;  but  beHnd  this  apparent  sur- 
render of  his  idU,  he  was  possessed  of  an  obstinacy  which  prevented 
him  from  making  those  prudent  concessions  which  the  temper  of  the 
times  rendered  necessary.  Sir  Ferdinand  Fairfax  gives  the  popular 
view  of  this  defect  when  he  says, ''  The  King  is  in  his  own  nature 
very  stifL"  Consequently,  while  the  same  abuses  were  Qoa,,^-,^ 
perpetuated,  the  opposition  to  them  met  with  a  far  boitiutyof 
stronger  obstacle  than  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  jar  ***  "*****^ 
was  proportionately  stronger,  and  parties  more  embittered.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  fact,  that  in  the  three  first  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had 
succeeded  in  putting  every  branch  of  the  nation — ^the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  the  Church — ^in  an  attitude  of  hostility. 

We  must  be  careful  to  recollect  that  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
which  the  King  at  first  quarrelled,  was  not  in  any  sense  oj,|j„j^,j„ 
a  popular  one.    It  consisted  of  wealthy  and  powerful  tiieHoua 
gentry,  and  of  great  lawyers,  whose  knowledge  of  con-  •'*'*»™™*"- 
stitutional  precedent  rendered   them  the  natural  and  formidable 
opponents  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown.    The  changes  of  the 
lartcentury.espedaUytliefreedom  with  which  property  was  alienated, 
and  the  commercial  wealth  which  followed  on  the  new  life  of  the 
Renaissance,  had  filled  England  with  wealthy  and    independent 
gentlemen,  among  whom  the  old  aristocratic  spirit  of  liberty,  no 
longer  existing  in  the  new  Court  nobility,  had  foxmd  a  home.     It  is 
from  this  class  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  chosen,  and 
against  this  spirit  that  the  King  had  first  to  struggle. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  understand 
the  importance  of  the  coming  contest.    It  was  in  Parlia-  Kotung  to  re- 
ment  alone  that  any  successful  opposition  to  the  Crown  JSm^aSS? 
could  be  attempted.    The  character  of  the  government  »«»• 
of  the  Tudors  had  vastly  increased  the  power  of  the  executive. 
This  is  an  essential  X)art  of  that  system  of  popular  absolutism  which 
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they  had  established,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  state  of  Fiance 
during  the  Second  Empire.  The  only  hold  which  the  nation  had 
npon  tihie  action  of  the  Crown  was  the  Parliamentary  power  of  granting 
supplies.  In  no  other  way,  short  of  aimed  insurrection,  could  the 
royal  power  be  withstood.  The  events  of  the  two  last  reigns  had 
y^,^^^^^  rendered  the  national  feeling  intensely  Protestant. 
OMiingi  of  Apart  from  their  fear  of  loss  of  liberty  at  home,  there 
the  oovntry.       ^^  ^^  point  on  wMch  the  whole  body  of  the  people 

felt  so  strongly  as  religion.  In  their  own  country  this  feeling  was 
exhibited  in  the  stringent  laws  enacted  against  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
in  the  popular  jealousy  of  any  mitigation  of  them.  Abroad,  it  was 
shown  in  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  for  the  Protestant  cause,  at 
that  time  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin  from  the  Catholic  successes  in 
the  European  war.  It  was  mainly  as  a  step  against  Catholicism,  and 
as  a  blow  to  Spain,  which  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  Catholicism, 
that  the  French  match  had  been  hailed  in  England  with  such  joy. 
The  opposition  of  Richelieu,  the  great  French  minister,  to  the 
Austrian  house  was  already  understood ;  the  purely  political  char- 
acter of  that  opposition  was  not  yet  known. 

The  position  of  affairs  abroad  was  indeed  such  as  to  excite  the 
?oiitionof  grayest  apprehensions.  After  his  great  defeat  at  the 
foreign  aflkin.  ijattle  of  the  White  Mountain  in  1620,  Frederick,  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  nominal  K'lng  of  Bohemia,  had  trusted  his 
affairs  to  three  generals — Mansfeld,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick.  The  attempts  of  these  generals  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  south  or  Catholic  part  of  Germany  had  met  with  the 
worst  success.  Baden,  in  attempting  to  enter  Bavaria,  had  been 
defeated  at  Wimpfen ;  Christian  of  Brunswick  had  crossed  the  river 
Main,  only  to  be  defeated  at  Hochst ;  Mansfeld's  army  was  alone  left. 
In  these  disastrous  circumstances  Frederick  had  trusted  himself  to 
the  foolish  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  James,  always  blinded  by 
trust  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill  and  in  the  good  intentions  of  Spain, 
advised  him  to  dismiss  his  troops.  Thus  Mansfeld  and  Christian 
found  themselves  masterless,  and  in  the  position  of  land  pirates. 
They  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  but  were 
constantly  kept  in  check  by  the  fllHIl  of  the  Imperial  General  Tilly. 
These  victories,  and  the  Treaty  of  Niclasburg  (1622),  which  relieved 
Austria  from  all  pressure  from  Hungary,  enabled  the  Emperor  so  to 
dominate  Germany  that  he  secured  the  transference  of  the  Palatinate 
and  the  Electorship  from  Frederick  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  (the  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  League).    At  the  same  time  he  bribed  Saxony, 
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thQ.  chief  of  the  Protestant  powers,  with  the  gift  of  the  Province 
of  Lusatia,  and  when  the  Hu^nienot  insurrection  in  ^ 

'  o  Danger  of 

France  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Montpellier,  there  the  Proteituit 
was  extreme  danger  that  the  Protestant  religion  would   **"** 
be  virtually  annihilated. 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Eichelieu  appears  on  the  scene.  Under 
his  influence  a  great  League  was  formed,  embracing  RUheUsafonaa 
Holland,  Denmark,  Venice  and  Savoy.  To  this  League  ***  !■««««. 
England  was  added,  the  price  of  its  adherence  being  the  French 
match.  The  parts  the  different  nations  had  to  play  were  accurately 
marked  out  To  England  was  given  the  war  upon  the  sea  coasts ; 
to  Holland,  India ;  to  Venice  and  Savoy,  Italy ;  to  the  Northern 
Protestants,  Germany ;  while  Richelieu  kept  for  himself  the  Valte- 
line,  a  little  strip  of  country  terminating  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Como,  which  formed  the  only  road  between  the  Austrian 
dominions  north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would  go  far  to  paralyze  the  power  of  that  house.  Of  all  this  vast 
plan  the  French  part  alone  took  effect  Satisfied  with  the  possession 
of  the  Valteline,  and  with  the  blow  he  had  thus  dealt  to  the  Aus- 
trians,  Richelieu  suddenly  concluded  the  Treaty  of  TrMiyof 
MonQon  in  1626.  Already,  in  the  preceding  year,  Chris-  ■'tonQon. 
tian  IV.  of  Denmark  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Northern 
Gkrman  Protestants,  and  in  1626  suffered  a  disastrous  and  final  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  Tilly  at  the  battle  of  Lutter.  It  was  the  Pro- 
testants themselves  who  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  sudden  collapse 
of  Richelieu's  plan.  Absolutely  careless  of  political  considerations, 
and  thinking  only  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  the  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  were  closely  connected  with  the  great  turbulent  French 
nobles,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  foreign  war  to  renew  their 
insurrection.  The  eyes  of  Richelieu  were  open  to  the  hat  that  unity 
at  home  was  necessary  for  powerful  action  abroad. 

It  was  just  while  Richelieu  was  making  his  great  League,  and 
seeking,  as  has  been  said,  the  co-operation  of  England,  that  the 
French  match  had  been  entered  into.  To  the  English  it  had  first 
appeared  a  pledge  of  a  consistent  Protestant  policy.  But  no  such 
idea  existed  in  the  minds  of  either  Charles  or  Buckingham ;  with 
them  it  was  a  mere  whim,  an  act  of  spiteful  insult  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  and  nothing  more.  To  Richelieu  it  was  a  political  bargain 
without  reference  to  religion.  Its  true  character  was  soon  displayed, 
and  the  disappointment  of  the  English  was  proportionate  to  their 
hopes.    It  was  soon  known  that  the  terms  of  the  maniage-treaty 
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were  almost  identical  witli  those  of  the  proposed  Spanish  marriage^ 
and  at  least  equally  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  con- 
mnoMiaxity  Summation  of  the  marriage  therefore,  accompanied  with 
of  the  the  installation  in  the  palace  of  the  whole  apparatus  of 

°*  Boman  Catholic  worship,  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  Buck- 
ingham's new-bom  popularity,  and  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Pro- 
testants, which  was  still  further  augmented  by  an  evident  tendency 
towards  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Court  Again,  not  only  had 
favour  been  shown  to  the  Catholics,  as  an  instance  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  pardoning  of  twenty  priests,  but  the  tone  of  the  Court 
had  become  Arminian.  Though  the  point  at  issue  between  Arminius 
and  Gomar,  his  opponent  in  Holland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
Anniaiui  daar-  *®®^*^  century,  was  of  a  very  abstruse  nature,  and  not 
MUr  of  the  calculated  in  itself  to  produce  much  practical  result,  the 
oovtrdigioB.  Qalvinistic  Puritans  of  England  held,  and  held  rightly, 
that  the  attack  of  Arminius  upon  their  doctrine  of  absolute  predes- 
tination would  soon  lead  to  otiier  deviations  from  their  doctrine  and 
discipline.  As  a  feu^t,  in  England  the  Arminians  were  much  less 
bitter  against  the  Boman  Catholics,  admitting  that,  but  for  the  tem- 
poral claims  of  the  Pope,  there  was  but  little  to  separate  them.  They 
were  also  admirers  of  the  more  pompous  and  showy  worship  of  the 
English  Church,  and,  to  crown  all,  in  most  caaes,  strong  upholders  of 
the  Divine  right  of  kings.  An  instance  of  these  tendencies  had  lately 
been  given  by  Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  in  a  tract 
called  "An  Appeal  to  CsBsar." 

At  the  same  time,  Buckingham  was  the  object  of  a  strong  opposi- 
Diiu^  of  tion  in  the  CoundL    Bristol  had  felt  keenly  the  Duke's 

Binfcingham  conduct  to  him  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  match,  and 
a  large  party  of  the  Lords,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  joined  in 
his  feelings  of  enmity  towards  him.  The  popularity  therefore  of 
J""*^  Bucldngham  and  the  King  had  almost  disappeared  before 
joM  18.  the  first  Parliament,  which  assembled  on  June  18,  came 

together.  The  Commons  already  felt  considerable  mistrust  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Court  and  of  their  change  of  policy — a  mistrust  which 
the  slowness  with  which  the  preparations  for  the  promised  war  with 
Spain  had  been  carried  on  tended  to  increase.  This  mistrust  at 
once  showed  itself  in  an  attack  upon  the  Arminian  writings  of 
Montague,  backed  by  a  petition  for  the  more  stringent  execution  of 
the  laws  against  recusants,  and  assumed  a  still  more  formidable  shape 
when  the  King's  demands  for  supplies  came  before  the  House.  The 
Commons  were  told  that,  besides  the  heavy  debts  of  the  late  King,  large 
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subsidies  liad  been  promised  to  the  German  Protestants,  and  a  sum  but 
little  short  of  £1,000,000  was  demanded  from  them.  They  only 
granted  two  Bubsidies,i  which  would  amount  to  perhaps  £150,000, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  grant,  for  one  year  only,  tonnage  and 
poundage'  (which,  ever  since  Henry  VI.,  had  been,  granted  for  the 
King's  life).  The  King  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  with  this  limita- 
tion, the  proposition  was  therefore  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
grant  was  not  made  at  alL  The  King  attempted  to  take  the  case  of 
Montague  into  his  own  hands;  and  this  matter  and  the  grant  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  still  under  discussion  when  an  outbreak 
of  the  plague  compelled  the  Parliament  to  adjourn  to  Oxford. 

During  the  recess,  an  event  happened  which  much  increased  the 
bitterness  of  the  opposition.  It  seemed  to  change  the  indefinite  sus- 
picions which  had  existed,  as  to  the  purely  political  character  of  the 
French  alliance,  into  a  certainty.  This  event  was  the  Loaaofiupi 
loan  of  eight  ships  to  Eichelieu  to  assist  him  in  reducing  *•  w<*«ii««- 
La  Eochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  French  Protestants.  Charles  and 
Buckingham  were  indeed  in  an  awkward  position.  To  secure  the 
match  with  France,  they  had  promised  to  lend  these  ships  to  be  used 
against  any  enemy  of  the  Crown  of  France  except  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  now  found  themselves  compelled  to  risk  their  popu- 
larity by  allowing  them  to  serve  against  the  Huguenots.  They  used 
their  best  efforts  to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  it  was  not  till  news 
arrived  that  a  peace  had  been  made  between  Louis  and  the  Pro- 
testants, that  peremptory  orders  were  issued  to  the  English  captains 
to  surrender  their  ships.  Tho  anger  of  the  crews  was  so  great  that 
they  deserted,  and  the  ships  had  to  be  manned  by  French  soldiers. 
Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  King  and  Buckingham  when  they  heard 
that  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  his  subjects  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  that  the  ships  would  after  all  be  used  against  La  Eochelle. 
It  was  thus  after  a  complete  failure  of  their  policy,  and  with  all  the 
odium  attaching  to  this  unpopular  act,  that  they  had  to  meet  the  Par- 
liament at  its  next  session,  which  proved  even  more  stormy  than  the 

1  A  subsidy  was  4s.  on  tiie  pound  on  real  property,  and  28.  8d.  on  the  personal  estates 
of  £3  and  upwards.    Aliens  and  Popish  recusants  paid  double  this  sum. 

*  Customs  were  the  duties  levied  upon  the  staple  commodities— wool,  sheepskin, 
leather,  and  tin;  tiiese  duties  were  granted  in  8rd  Edward  I.;  also  duties  ui)on 
woollen  doth,  granted  21st  Edward  IIL  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  a  tax  yarying 
from  Is.  6d.  to  88.  upon  every  tun  of  wine  or  beer,  and  from  6d.  to  Is.  on  every  pound 
of  merchandize  imported  or  exported,  except  on  the  staple  commodities.  It  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  term  of  years,  sometimes  for  life.  It  was  originally  given  in 
47th  Edward  III.  Tonnage  and  poundage  at  this  time  was  fiirmed  for  about  iB160,000  a 
year. 
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pieceding  one.  Discontented  with  the  amount  which  had  been  granted, 
Charles  asked  for  two  subsidies  and  two-fifteenths  more.  His  demand 
was  met  by  a  renewed  petition  against  the  Catholics,  with  an  implied 
charge  of  insincerity  against  the  Eling,  who  since  the  last  occasion  had 
granted  a  pardon  to  eleven  Papists ;  and  the  debates  were  directed  bo 
plainly  against  Buckingham,  charging  him  with  maladministration  of 
the  war,  and  with  the  loan  of  the  French  ships,  that  the  King  thought 
it  necessary  to  order  the  Duke  to  make  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  the  two  Houses.  In  his  explanation  Buckingham  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  Eling  would  be  satisfied  with  a  new  grant  of  £40,000. 
FnTWumtBt  ^^*  wheu  it  became  evident,  after  several  attempts  to 
dindiTtd.  hurry  supplies,  that  even  the  small  sum  thus  demanded 

^*  "•  would  not  be  granted  till  grievances  were  redressed, 

Charles  thought  it  better  to  dissolve  the  Parliament 

The  temper  of  the  Parliament  had  l^^en  clearly  shown  in  the  last 
session.  The  King  and  Buckingham  could  not  but  see  that  a  distinct 
and  successful  Protestant  policy  was  the  only  thing  that  could  render 
b  hope  of  the  Government  tolerable  to  the  nation.  They  resolved  to 
J^KlSi^'  *  Btaike  a  great  blow  for  popularity.  The  expedition,  the 
to  Oidta.  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  which  had  been  one  of  the 

charges  against  Buckingham,  was  hastened  forward.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  given  to  disarm  Popish  recusants ;  and  when  the  destina- 
tion of  the  fleet  was  made  public,  it  was  found  to  be  Cadiz.  A  grand 
attack  was  to  be  made  upon  Spain.  But  the  same  want  of  wisdom 
which  pursued  Charles  through  his  life  was  already  visible.  These 
measures,  in  themselves  popular,  were  rendered  hateful  by  the  way  in 
which  they  were  carried  out.  The  necessary  money  was  collected  by 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  use  of  demands  under  the  Privy  Seal ;  and 
when  completed  the  fleet  was  intrusted,  not  to  a  trustworthy  and 
popular  officer,  but,  upon  no  groxmds  except  favour,  to  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  now  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  man  universally  acknowledged 
itieomstoto  cus  unfit  for  the-  work.  The  consequence  was  a 
^*'*"^  disastrous  fiedlure.     Cadiz  was  reached,  but  the  ship- 

ping,  which  might  have  been  destroyed,  was  left  unharmed,  and 
the  drunkenness  of  many  of  the  men  induced  the  commanders  to  re- 
embark  the  army  in  haste  after  the  capture  of  one  unimportant  fort 
The  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  thus  failed ;  but  it  was  still 
possible  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  By  some 
carelessness  it  was  suffered  to  pass  unobservedi  and  after  twenty 
days  of  futile  watching,  a  fierce  contagious  disease  compelled  the 
fleet  to  return  to  England  (Dec.  8),  having  done  absolutely  nothing. 
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The  King  had  promised  to  summon  a  new  Parliament  qnickly^ 
and  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  the  step  necessary. '  -^ 
On  the26th  of  February  1626,  the  second  Parliament  met.  PtruuBaii 
It  was  in  no  good  temper,  and  the  foolish  means  taken  by  '***  ^  "*** 
the  King  to  weaken  the  opposition  were  not  likely  to  soothe  it  When 
the  list  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  fitted  for  the  office  of  Sheriff 
was  presented  to  him  according  to  custom,  he  pricked^  off  the  names 
of  those  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, including  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  after- 
wards Lord  Strafford.  As  the  office  of  Sheriff  prevented  its  holder 
from  sitting  in  Parliament,- he  thought  thus  to  rid  himself  of  his 
chief  enemies.  Coke  indeed  dispnted  this  view  of  the  Sheriff's  duties, 
and  was  elected  for  another  county ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any  of  the 
other  Sheriffs,  appear  to  have  sat  in  Parliament'  The  Parliament  at 
once  proceeded  to  appoint  three  great  Committees-^one  AvpoiBtattrM 
for  Eeligion,  one  for  Grievances,  and  the  third  for  Evils  <^<w""<ttm. 
and  their  remedies.  It  was  again  against  Montague  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eeligion  was  pointed,  and  the  King,  finding  himself  nnable 
to  protect  his  chaplain,  allowed  him  to  be  proceeded  against  and  pun- 
ished by  the  Commons.  The  Committee  of  Grievances  found  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  np  a  formidable  list  At  the  head  stood  illegal 
taxation.  The  expenses  of  Government  had  formerly,  they  said,  been 
met  by  regular  taxes  granted  by  Parliament,  by  subsidies  and 
fifteenths,  by  tonnage  and  poundage,  by  customs,  according  to  a  rate 
fixed  from  time  immemorial,  and  by  an  occasional  loan.  But  now,  loans 
were  raised  arbitrarily  under  the  Privy  Seal ;  tonnage  and  poundage 
was  collected, although  not  granted  by  Parliament;  the  customs  were 
largely  increased  according  to  a  new  book  of  rates  established  by 
James  I. ;  while  the  money  thus  illegally  collected  was  wasted  by  the 
bad  management  of  the  Council  of  War,  and  produced  nothing  but 
loss  of  honour. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  was  waiting  anxiously  for  his  supplies.  His 
spokesman  in  the  House  said,  '^  His  Majesty  desires  me  to  tell  you 
he  wishes  to  know,  without  further  delaying  of  time,  ohaiiM'i  iri- 
what  supplies  you  will  give  for  his  present  occasion.''  utiiigipteciii^ 
The  answer  he  received  was  a  list  of  grievances  to  be  remedied. 
The   King   replied   in  anger,  '^I  will  be  willing  to  hear  your 

1  The  King  completes  the  election  of  Sherifb  by  piiddng  the  parchment  opposite  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  eligible  for  the  office. 

s  Boshworth  gives  a  speech  of  Sir  T.  Wentworth  in  this  Far]iim«nt;  he  must  have 
conftised  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Wentworth. 
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grievances,  as  my  predecessors  have  been,  so  that  70a  will  apply 
yourselyes  to  redress  grievances,  and  not  to  inquire  after  grievancea 
I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  let  any  of  my  servants  be 
questioned  by  you;  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place  and 
near  to  me.  I  see  you  specially  aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
I  would  you  would  hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourselves,  for  if  any  ill  happen  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  to  feel  it." 
This  threat  produced  the  very  thing  it  was  intended  to  avoid.  Dr. 
Turner  rose  and  proposed  six  questions,  aimed  against  the  mis- 
management of  the  Duke,  and  resting  upon  common  £sune.  It  was 
questioned  whether  common  fame  was  ground  sufficient  for  a  charge, 
but  the  great  lawyers,  especially  Selden,  held  that  no  other  evidence 
was  possible  in  settling  the  preliminary  question  whether  an 
impeadhmoit  of  impeachment  was  desirable.  Upon  this  the  Commons 
BQcUagham.  determined  upon  the  impeachment,  and  resolved  to 
"  proceed  to  the  great  affair  of  Buckingham,  morning  and  afternoon, 
till  it  was  done,  to  the  end  that  they  might  proceed  to  consider  his 
Majesty's  demand  for  supply."  The  threatened  assault  was  met  by 
Buckingham  by  a  counter  attack  on  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  he 
knew  would  be  the  chief  witness  against  him. 

Again  the  foUy  of  the  King  ruined  his  hopes  of  success.  The 
Lords,  before  whom  the  trial  must  ultimately  come  on,  might  have 
been  supposed  weU  affected  to  the  King.  He  had  taken  measures  to 
make  them  his  enemies.  Not  only  had  he,  from  the  moment  of  Bris-| 
toVs  arrival  in  England,  kept  him  in  confinement,  he  had  also  refased 
to  send  him  his  usual  writ  of  summons  to  this  Parliament.  Of  this 
Bristol  had  complained.  The  writ  had  then  been  sent,  accompanied  by 
a  private  letter,  forbidding  his  attendance.  The  whole  correspondence 
was  placed  before  the  House.  Again,  for  some  private  matter,  the 
King  had  issued  his  own  warrant,  and  imprisoned  Arundel,  the  Earl 
Marshal,  an  avowed  enemy  of  Buckingham,  and  the  holder  of  no 
less  than  six  proxies  in  the  House.  The  Lords  had  voted  this  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and,  after  a  quarrel  of  three  months,  obliged  the 
King  to  restore  the  Earl  to  liber^. 

With  its  dignity  thus  offended,  the  House  was  not  inclined  to 
listen  to  CharWs  representations  on  behalf  of  his  favourite.  It  ruled 
that  the  charge  against  Buckingham  should  be  first  heard,  and  then 
that  against  Bristol,  and  also  permitted  Bristol  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  which  the  King  had  refused  to  allow.  On  the  8th  of  May 
cnuurgM  agitiiiai  the  hupeachment  took  place.  The  chief  speakers  on 
*******«**^       the  side  of  the  Commons  were  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and 
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Sir  John  Elliot.    The  charges  were,  that  Buckingham  had  mis- 
managed the  revenue,  bought  and  sold  offices,  lent  ships  to  France  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  finally  had  poisoned  the 
late  Bling.    The  last  charge  was  entirely  frivolous,  and,  as  it  threw 
an  implied  blame  upon  Charles,  marks  the  extreme  animosity  felt 
by  the  Commons.    The  speeches  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John 
Elliot,  the  latter  of  whom  compared  Buckingham  to  Sejanus,  so 
enraged  the  King,  that  he  at  once  apprehended  them.    Buckingham 
replied  to  the  charge,  and  the  Commons  were  preparing  a  rejoinder, 
when  the  King,  after  again  trying  to  procure  supplies  by  threats, 
determined  at  all  events  to  save  his  favourite,  and  in  spite  pwuament 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dissolved  SITS!?  ** 
Parliament.  He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  this  quickly  '^^  u* 
enough  to  prevent  the  Commons  from  drawing  up  a  Remonstrance,  so 
vigorous,  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary  to  have  it  publicly  burnt. 

Two  unsuccessful  attempts  at  managing  the  Parliament  made  the 
King  determined  to  try  what  he  could  do  without  one.  From  June 
1626  to  March  1628  the  attempt  was  made.  The  conduct  of  public 
affairs  during  this  interval  was  such  as  to  supply  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, when  it  assembled,  with  a  plentiful  list  of  grievances. 
Money  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  though  the  last  ^^^  obtained 
Parliament  had  promised  the  King  two  subsidies  and  by  iu«gai 
three-fifteenths,  the  promise  was  only  provisional,  and  "••^ 
the  grant  never  completed.  All  sorts  of  illegal  means  had  therefore 
to  be  employed.  Tonnage  and  poundage  was  collected  under  the 
Great  Se«d.  Roman  Catholic  recusants  were  by  law  bound  to  pay 
monthly  fines ;  in  practice  these  had  often  been  remitted ;  com- 
missioners were  now  appointed  to  make  arrangements  with  them,  not 
exacting  their  fines  to  the  full,  but  compounding  for  some  immediate 
payment  From  the  City  of  London  ;6150,000  was  peremptorily 
demanded  as  a  loan,  and  all  the  seaports  in  the  country  were  ordered  to 
supply  shipa  It  was  in  vain  that  they  pleaded  precedents.  They  were 
met  with  the  reply  that  they  need  not  look  for  precedents,  *'  the  one 
precedent  was  obedience."  Writs  imder  the  Privy  Seal  were  largely 
issued  for  loans,  and  the  soldiers  and  trainbands  were  called  out  and 
inspected,  and  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  They  were  nominally 
under  strict  martial  law,  practically  they  pillaged  mercilessly. 

All  this  was  done  under  the  specious  pretext  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  country  from  an  invasion.    There  ^^ 
were  certainly  no  signs  of  any  such  invasion,  but  it  was  pretext  of 
urged  that  the  weakness  shown  by  the  ill  success  of  the  "*"^~**«- 
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expedition  to  Cadiz  could  not  bat  excite  the  SpaniardB  to  reprisals. 
Another  opportunity  for  still  more  extended  operations  shortly  pre- 
sented itsell  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  battle 
of  Lutter  (August  1626),  a  general  loan  was  ordered.  It  was  at  the 
rate  of  cent,  per  cent,  on  landed  property,  though  somewhat  less  upon 
goods.  The  instructions  given  to  the  judges  upon  whom  the  duty  of 
collecting  this  loan  devolyed  show  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  levied. 
They  were  directed  to  choose  their  first  victims  firom  among  those  most 
likely  to  be  frightened  into  paying ;  never  to  address  themselves  to 
bodies  of  men,  to  whom  numbers  might  give  courage,  but  to  deal 
separately  with  each  individual,  and  to  send  up  to  the  Council  the 
.^  _^  ^  names  of  all  those  who  refused  to  lend.  It  would  seem 
goTua  «ttho«i  plain,  from  this  gathering  of  troops  and  money,  that  the 
FaruaaMni  .^^  j^  already  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  King  and 
his  Court  of  ruling  altogether  without  Parliament  This  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  the  enlistment  of  a  considerable  body  of  Qerman 
horse. 

Nor  were  other  signs  wanting  of  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the 
Government.  The  Arminian  and  High  Church  clergy  began  to  speak 
Ai-faiM.  q^te  openly.    In  the  course  of  1627,  sermons  were 

pnMhiag.  ^  preached  advocating  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  King 
nnum!^^'  In  the  plainest  language.  Thus  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  preach- 
^'^-  ing  on  the  text  *'  Bender  therefore  to  all  their  dues," 

asserted  that  ''  the  Prince  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  If  princes 
command  anything  which  subjects  may  not  perform  because  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  God  or  nature,  or  impossible,  yet  subjects  are 
bound  to  undergo  the  punishment  without  either  resistance  or  ndling, 
and  so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit  an 
active  one."  This  Sibthorpe  was  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  two 
important  clergymen.  He  brought  information  against  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  allowing  Puritans  in  his  diocese ;  and  Abbot, 
the  Archbishop,  fell  into  disfavour  for  refusing  to  license  the  sermon 
above  quoted,  a  duty  which  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  who  was  now  rising  in  importance,  performed  for  him. 
Dr.  Kaavar-  Agauiy  Dr.  Mauwaring  preached  that  '^  the  King  is  not 
ing^i  semoB.  bouud  to  obscrve  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning  the 
subject's  rights  and  liberties,  but  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
imposing  loans  and  taxes  without  common  consent  in  Parliament 
doth  oblige  the  subject's  conscience  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation." 
No  wonder  such  doctrines  as  these  from  tiie  pulpit  excited  uneasiness. 
Nor  was  the  dread  of  the  reintroduction  of  Catholicism-  so  absurd  as 
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it  now  seems.  A  leactdon  had  set  in  throngliout  Eniope,  supported  by 
the  great  successes  of  the  imperial  anns  under  Wallen-  1,^^  . 
stein  and  Tilly.  In  eyery  instance  that  reaction  had  ci»thoUo 
sprung  &om  very  small  beginnings,  and  been  carried  '^^^^^'^ 
out  by  the  Jesuits.  There  was  every  appearance  of  the  same  process 
having  been  begun  in  England.  The  Queen's  chapels  were  constantly 
crowded.  It  was  becoming  a  fashionable  thing  to  attend  mass  there. 
It  seemed  by  no  means  improbable,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
growing  High  Church  tendencies  of  the  clergy,  that  the  same  success 
would  attend  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  ihigland  as  abroad.  On 
this  pointy  however,  we  may  £eurly  acquit  Charles.  He  loved  the 
High  Church  chiefly  because  it  supported  his  prerogative,  but  he  was 
firmly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  At  this  very  time  he 
refused  all  applications  for  the  increase  of  church  room  for  the 
Catholics.  ''  If  the  Queen's  chapel  was  not  big  enough,  she  might 
hold  her  service  in  the  hall.  If  the  hall  was  not  big  enough,  there 
was  the  park." 

However,  illegal  taxation,  the  gathering  of  armed  men,  the  apparent 
growth  of  CathoHdgm,  and  the  open  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  excited  grave  discontent    These  dis-  ]>iBO(mteat 
contents  were  brought  to  a  head  by  the  imprisonment  of  iMTMsu. 
many  important  gentlemen  who  refused  to  pay  the  loan.    The  King 
was  much  incensed  at  their  refiisaL    ''  None  dare,"  we  are 


told, "  move  the  King  on  behalf  of  any  gentleman  refuser,  Jf^JJJ^ 
for  his  heart  is  so  inflamed  in  this  business  that  he  vows  vn  tiit  loaa. 
a  perpetual  remembrance  as  well  as  present  punishment"   The  gentry 
who  were  apprehended  were  confined,  some  of  them  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, and  others  distributed  among  the  prisons.    The  poorer  class 
were  ordered  to  assemble  in  London,  and  were  thrust  into  the  army. 
Five  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen,  Corbett,  Darnell,  Earle,  Edward 
Hampden,  and  Heaveningham,  demanded  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
This  is  a  writ  directed  to  the  gaoler,  ordering  him  toproduce  his  prisoner 
for  trial,  and  to  state  the  cause  of  his  detention.    On  this  occasion, 
the  return  made  to  the  writ  stated  no  cause  of  imprisonment,  alleging 
that  the  prisoners  were  detained  by  special  command  of  tiie  King, 
signified  by  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council    Upon  this  return  the 
prisoners  were  produced,  and  the  legality  of  their  deten-  bb  i^w^^ 
tion  argued.    The  point  at  issue  was  a  very  important  iwrttontd. 
one.    The  right  of  every  man  to  be  tried  when  detained  in  prison 
rests  on  the  29th  section  of  the  Magna  Charta  :  ''No  free  man  shall 
be  taken  and  imprisoned  unless  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
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the  law  of  the  lancL*'  ThiB  enactment  had  been  frequently  oyerraled 
by  the  King's  Council,  which  claimed  extraordinary  powers,  a  griev- 
ance which  was  provided  against  in  the  25th  of  Edward  IIL  :  '^  No 
one  shall  be  taken  by  petition  or  soggestion  to  the  King,  unless  it  be 
by  indictment  or  presentment,  or  by  writ  original  at  the  common 
law."  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  unquestioned  that  the  Privy 
Council  were  allowed  to  commit  a  man  to  prison,  and  the  real  point 
to  be  decided  was.  Were  they  not,  like  any  other  magistrate,  bound  to 
show  cause  for  such  committal  ?  To  this  it  was  replied  that  these 
prisoners  were  committed  by  special  command  of  the  King,  and  that 
that  altered  the  case.  All  old  precedents  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  King  to  supersede  law,  yet  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  in  favour  of  the  Crown.  The  authority  on  which  the 
Chief-Justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  restedy^was  a  petition  or  declaration 
of  the  judges  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Elizabeth,  addressed  to 
Hatton  and  Cecil,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  if  the  committal  were 
jndgei  decide  made  at  the  King's  special  command  the  ordinary  course 
for  the  orowB.  of  j^^  -^^s  overruled  ;  "  We  think  that  if  any  person 
shall  be  committed  by  her  Majesty's  special  commandment  or  by 
order  from  the  Council  Board,  is  good  cause  for  the  same  Court  (the 
King's  Bench)  to  leave  the  said  person  in  custody."  The  sentence 
being  ungrammatical,  is  not  very  dear,  but  such  as  it  is  it  formed  the 
chief  basis  of  a  judgment  which  virtually  annihilated  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  of  the  great  Charter. 

While  this  great  trial  was  pending,  the  money  and  troops  which 
werwtth  the  King  had  collected  had  been  employed.    The  ex- 

^^•'^^  pedition  directed  against  a  new  enemy  had  been  as 

disastrous  as  its  predecessor.  Not  content  with  having  a  war  with 
Spain  upon  his  hands,  as  well  as  his  domestic  difficulties,  Charles  had 
plunged  into  a  war  with  France,  and  sent  a  great  armament  against 
the  Isle  of  Bh^. 

The  junction  between  France  and  England  had  been  a  mere  whim 
of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  but  they  had  found  that  the  hopes  it 
held  out  of  a  Protestant  policy  had  brought  them  popularity.  Un- 
able to  understand  the  great  views  of  Richelieu,  the  necessi^  under 
which  he  was  of  establishing  domestic  unity,  and  the  importance  to 
ohariee's  reaMu  *^®  general  causc  of  Protestautism  of  united  action,  and 
foriieiiiiagtbe  bent  solely  upon  the  acquisition  of  popularity  at  home, 
^*"**  •  the  King  and  his  Minister  had  been  rapidly  estranged 
from  the  French  Court  The  Treaty  of  MouQon,  which  appeared  to 
them  a  desertion,  gave  the  first  blow  to  their  friendship.    Disappointed 
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at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  Louis  and  the  Protestants, 
which  they  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  setting  on  foot,  and 
vexed  at  finding  themselves  after  all  compelled  to  bear  the  unpopu- 
larity which  attended  the  loan  of  the  ships,  Charles  and  Buckingham 
had  lent  a  wflling  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Huguenot  envoys. 
They  had  more  than  once  interfered  in  no  very  conciliatory  manner 
on  behalf  of  the  Protestants ;  and  now,  believing  that  an  open 
support  of  that  party  would  secure  their  immediate  popularity, 
did  not  shrink  from  an  entire  reversal  of  their  late  policy.  Private 
reasons  made  them  the  more  ready  to  adopt  this  line  of  action. 
Buckingham  quarrelled  with  Bichelieu,  as  he  had  quarrelled 
with  OUvarez,  and  is  said  to  have  insulted  the  French  by  his 
vanity  in  aspiring  to  the  love  of  the  Queen.  Charles  had  found 
his  wife's  household  so  disagreeable,  so  inclined  to  make  mischief 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  and  in  their  ostentatious  Catho- 
licism 80  repulsive  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  felt  himself  com-^ 
pelled,  after  several  stormy  scenes,  to  drive  them  ignominionsly 
from  the  country.  The  great  fleet  and  army  therefore,  which  was 
nominally  intended  for  an  attack  upon  the  Algerines,  directed  its 
course  towards  La  Bochelle.  No  step  could  have  been  devised  more 
injurious  to  the  Protestant  interests ;  it  drove  France  and  Spain  for  the 
moment  to  lay  aside  their  enmity,  and  to  join  to  uphold  the  Catholic 
cause.  Nor  had  proper  measures  been  taken  for  the  reception  of  the 
fleet  at  La  Bochelle.  Unable  to  understand  so  sudden  a  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  England,  the  inhabitants  at  first  refused  admission 
to  the  fleet,  and  were  only  after  much  persuasion  induced  to  assume 
a  position  of  open  rebellion.  Meanwhile  Buckingham  pj^^j.^,,^ 
had  attempted  to  secure  a  basis  of  operations  by  con-  expedition 
quering  the  Isle  of  Bh6.  The  open  country  was  easily  *®^"*** 
mastered,  but  Tojrras,  the  governor,  retired  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
St.  Martin,  and  when  a  blockade  of  eleven  weeks  was  rendered  futile 
by  the  revictuaUing  of  the  fort,  Buckingham  found  himself  compelled 
to  withdraw  his  troops.  He  re-embarked  them,  after  a  disastrous 
action  in  which  he  lost  more  than  1200  men  ;  and  this  second  expedi- 
tion of  the  reign  returned  home  with  as  little  success  as  the  one  which 
had  preceded  it.  Its  arrival  added  &esh  difficulties  to  the  King, 
fresh  grievances  to  the  people.  Honour  forbade  that  the  Huguenots 
should  be  thus  deserted.  Without  money  any  renewed  effort  was 
impossible.  It  became  necessary  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  nation  felt  bitterly  its  loss  of  honour,  and  the  country 
groaned  under  the  outrages  of  the  mutinous  and  uno&id  soldiery. 
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The  third  Parliament  of  the  reign  assembled  March  18, 1628.    The 
,„^  King  did  what  he  could  to  secure  a  favourable  election. 

Puriumeni        More  than  seyenty  gentry  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
'  refusing  the  loan  were  liberated.    Arundel  and  Bristol, 

who  had  been  restored  to  confinement  after  the  last  Parliament,  with 
Abbot  the  Archbishop,  whose  Puritan  tendencies  had  brought  him  into 
disgrace,  were  allowed  to  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These 
steps  were  takenin  vain.  Many  of  the  released  prisoners  were  returned  to 
the  Parliament  Even  in  Westminster  the  opposition  candidates  were 
elected,  and  all  the  four  members  for  London  were  men  who  had  suf- 
fered for  refusing  the  loan.  The  King's  opening  speech  was  not  con- 
oiliatory.  ''  Take  not  this  for  threatening,"  he  said, "  I  scorn  to  threaten 
any  but  my  equals.''  The  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who  had  succeeded 
Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  his  disgrace  in  that  office,  added, 
"  His  Majesty  is  resolved  that  his  affairs  cannot  permit  him  to  expect 
aid  over  long."  Unmoved  by  these  admonitions,  the  House  at  once 
jHTOceeded  to  consider  grievances,  and  following  the  tactics  they  had 
already  adopted,  they  promised  five  subsidies,  but  refused  to  pass  the 
Bill  granting  them  till  grievances  were  redressed.  The  first  point 
brought  forward  was  naturally  the  late  trial  with  reference  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  The  discussion  was  long,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  messages  from  the  Crown  to  hasten  supply. 

With  an  ill-judged  assumption  of  power,  the  King  declared  there 
should  be  no  Easter  holidays.  This  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  Parlia- 
mentary privileges.  "  This  House,*'  said  Coke  "  always  adj  oums  itsell" 
A  fresh  message  demanded  that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  the 
completion  of  tiie  five  subsidies.  Then  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  moved, 
in  plain  words,  that ''  grievances  and  supplies  should  go  hand  in  hand." 
On  this  the  House  acted ;  a  succession  of  petitions  were  sent  up 
against  grievances,  which  were  ultimately  incorporated  in  one  great 
The  pttitton  petition,  kuown  as  the  Petition  of  Bight  The  points  of 
of  Sight.  that  petition  were  four,  meeting  the  great  grievances 

May  28.  under  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  suffering.    (1) 

That  no  man  be  compelled  to  pay  loan,  benevolence,  or  tax,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  or  be  molested  or  disquieted  for  the  refusal  of 
it  (2)  That  no  subject  should  be  imprisoned  without  cause  shown. 
(3)  That  soldiers  and  mariners  should  not  be  billeted  on  the  people 
without  their  will.  (4)  That  no  commission  should  be  issued  in  time 
of  peace  to  try  subjects  by  martial  law.  It  was  usual,  when  the  King 
gave  his  consent  to  a  petition,  to  use  the  words,  "  Let  right  be  done 
as  is  desired."    Instead  of  this  comprehensive  formula,  the  King 
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letomed  a  lengthened  reply  in  the  following  terms:  "The  King 
willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  cuBtoma  and  ^^  ^^  . 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  Statute  be  put  in  execu-  vnascn  amwtr. 
tion,  that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  '^^  ^ 
any  wrongs  or  oppression  contiaiy  to  their  rights  and  privileges,  to 
the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as  well  obliged  as  of  his 
prerogative." 

This  answer  appeared  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  House ;  it  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Buckingham.  THl  that  time  the  Duke's 
name  had  been  carefully  kept  in  the  background.  ''All  this  time/' 
said  Selden,  "we  have  cast  a  mantle  on  what  was  done  ^^^^  ^ ^^ 
last  Parliament,  but  now,  being  driven  again  to  look  on  Bowe. 
that  man,  let  us  proceed  with  what  was  then  well  '**•* 
begun."  A  message  came  &om  the  King  announcing  the  speedy 
close  of  the  Parliament,  and  bidding  them  undertake  no  new  business, 
and  least  of  all  cast  aspersions  on  the  ministers.  Sir  John  Elliot, 
speaking  on  this  point,  was  checked  by  Finch,  the  Speaker,  a  creature 
of  the  Court  The  House  was  much  excited.  "  Let  us  sit  in  silence," 
said  Sir  Dudley  Digges ;  "  we  are  miserable."  The  excitement  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  tears  we^  freely  shed.  At  length  Sir  Edward 
Ck>ke  spoke  the  feeling  of  the  House  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
Duke.  The  Speaker  begged  leave  to  retire  for  half  an  hour ;  and  the 
House,  that  it  might  speak  more  freely,  dissolved  itself  into  Com- 
mittee. The  Speaker  was  absent  three  hours  in  conference  with  the 
King,  during  which  time  the  House  gave  free  vent  to  its  pent-up  in- 
dignation. On  his  return,  the  Speaker  announced  that  the  King  would 
meet  the  Houses  on  the  following  morning.  The  members  separated 
in  fall  expectation  of  a  sudden  dissolution,  but  the  Speaker  seems  to 
have  made  the  King  clearly  understand  the  determined  feeling  of  the 
House,  and  when  Charles  met  them  the  following  day  (June  9th)  he 
tore  his  evasive  answer  from  the  petition,  and  ordered  the  usual  words, 
"  Soit  droit  hit  comme  il  est  desird,"  to  be  appended  in  its  place. 

The  Commons  and  the  nation  were  alike  triumphant  at  this 
success ;  their  gratitude  for  it  was  at  once  shown  by  the  iMmnpb  or 
completion  of  the  grant  of  the  five  subsidies.  But  they  ***•  ""»"• 
natiuully  concluded  that,  having  obtained  sanction  for  the  Petition 
of  Bigh^  they  were  at  liberty  to  act  at  once  upon  it.  They  therefore 
proceeded  to  examine  into  those  grievances  which  were  most  obviously 
in  contravention  of  it.  They  first  of  all  attacked  and  declared  the 
illegality  of  a  Commission,  established  just  before  the  beginning  of 
this  Parliament^  for  examining  into  the  possible  means  of  raising 
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money.  This  they  legaided,  not  unnaturally,  as  an  apparatus  for 
discovering  the  best  methods  of  illegal  taxation.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded with  their  attack  on  Buckingham,  and  drew  up  a  Kemon- 
strance,  declaring  him  the  cause  of  all  libe  evils  which  the  Petition  was 
to  rectify.  Thirdly,  they  asserted  the  illegality  lof  the  collection  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  in  accordance  with  the  Petition  of  Bight.  In 
all  probability  the  King  had  really  not  understood  these  customs  to 
be  included ;  in  the  biH  itself  the  word  "  imposition,"  which  would' 
have  been  the  natural  one  to  use  for  such  a  tax,  had  been  omitted, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  regard  this  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  as  an  attempt  to  force  on  the  King  indirectly  a  new 
limitation  of  his  power.  They  were  still  engaged  in  their  remonstrance 
on  this  head,  when  the  King,  disgusted  with  the  slight  advantages 
PuUMBcnt  ^  concessions  had  gained  him,  fearing  for  his  favourite, 
prorogmd.  and  determined  not  to  lose  the  tonnage  and  poundage, 
""***  suddenly  prorogued  the  House.     This  he  did  in  a 

speech,  putting  his  own  interpretation  on  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and 
concluding  with  the  words :  '^  That  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is 
a  thing  I  cannot  be  without,  and  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask,  nor 
meant  by  me,  I  am  sure,  to  grant."  The  Parliament  would  not  admit 
this  interpretation  of  the  Petition,  they  held  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  distinguishing  tonnage  and  poundage  from  other  sources  of  the 
revenue.  It  has  been  usual  to  assert  that  Charles's  real  intention 
was  made  clear  the  next  day,  when  he  stopped  the  printer,  who  had 
already  stru^ck  off  copies  of  the  Petition  and  answer,  and  caused  the 
first  evasive  answer  to  be  reappended  in  the  printed  forms.  In  fact, 
however,  he  had  both  answers  printed  side  by  side,  most  probably 
with  the  intention  of  showing  that  their  meaning  was  the  same, 
though  the  expressions  were  different. 

The  Parliament  was  to  reassemble  in  January  1629.  In  the  inter- 
val affairs  of  considerable  importance  had  taken  place.  In  the  first 
AuMsbuktto  place,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  man  whom  the 
ofBnoktngTiMn.  Commous  had  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  evil,  and  who 
^^'  ***  had  kept  their  anger  from  falling  direct  upon  the  King, 

was  assassinated.  It  had  been  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  war- 
like attempts  of  the  preceding  year.  An  army  was  collected  to  relieve 
La  Bochelle,  against  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  French 
kingdom,  imder  the  immediate  orders  of  Bichelieu,  was  now  directed. 
Buckingham  was  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition  in  person,  to 
remove  if  possible  the  bad  effects  of  his  disaster.  Preparations  were 
being  hurried  on  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  Duke  was  personally 
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saperintending  them,  when,  as  he  was  conversing  with  some  of  his 
subordinates,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Felton,  who  had  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Bh^.  The  murderer 
declared  that  he  had  no  accomplices,  and  was  inspired  solely  by 
patriotic  and  religious  zeaL  It  was  indeed  impossible  but  that  the 
assaults  upon  Buckingham  in  Parliament  should  have  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  Already,  before  the  adjouriiment. 
Dr.  Lamb,  the  Duke's  physician,  had  been  murdered  in  London. 
Placards  had  been  posted  in  the  streets,  asking  '^Who  rules  the 
Kingdom  ? — The  King.  Who  rules  the  King  ? — ^Buckingham.  Who 
rules  Buckingham  ? — The  Devil ; "  and  the  doggerel  lines, 

"Iiet  Geoige  and  Charles  do  what  they  can, 
The  Duke  shall  die  like  Dr.  Lamb,** 

were  current  in  men's  mouths.  It  was  in  spite  of  frequent  warnings 
of  the  danger  he  would  incur  that  the  Duke  had  insisted  on  going  to 
Portsmouth.  There  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Felton's  account,  that  it 
was  the  conviction  of  Buckingham's  crimes  that  induced  him  to  com- 
mit  the  murder.  Buckingham  had  owed  his  elevation  to  his  personal 
beauty,  and  to  the  dashing  and  attractive  qualities  he  no  doubt 
possessed.  As  a  statesman  he  was  absolutely  ineffi-  BocUngbam's 
cient.  The  cause  of  his  extreme  unpopularity  among  <*•»«*«• 
his  contemporaries  may  well  have  been  jealousy  at  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  titles  and  ranks  which  had  been  heaped  upon  him,^  and  the 
frivolous  and  overweening  vanity  which  marked  his  public  conduct. 
Graver  charges,  in  the  eyes  of  a  student  of  history,  are  his  misappre- 
ciation  of  the  growth  of  popular  force,  and  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
politics,  which  induced  him  in  mere  caprice  to  plunge  England  into 
two  important  wars.  He  thus  neutralized  the  power  of  both  France 
and  England,  and  by  throwing  France  into  alliance  with  Spain,  in  fact 
secured  the  defeat  of  that  Protestant  cause  he  was  pretending  to  uphold. 
On  the  immediate  conduct  of  affairs  in  England  his  death  produced 
no  change.  The  King  intended  henceforward  to  be  his  own  minister. 
Weston,  lately  made  Lord  Treasurer,  hoped  for  a  moment  to  secure 
some  of  the  Duke's  influence,  but  a  greater  man  than  he  had  now 
joined  the  Council  of  the  Ejng.  The  Court  had  induced  several  of 
its  old  opponents  to  throw  aside  their  opposition.  Saville  and  the 
lawyers   Noy   and  Littleton   had  become  devout  courtiers;  and 

1  He  had  been  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  Knight  of  the  Oarter,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Chief-Jnstice  in  Eyre,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  Oonstable  of  Windsor  Castle,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
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Wentworthy  finding,  it  is  probable,  no  career  in  what  be  regarded 
watfwortb  tilt    ^  *  losing  cause,  bad  accepted  a  peerage,  and  became 


of  henceforward  the  mainstay  of  the  Court.  Meanwhile, 
thtoovrt.  ^^  liberties  of  the  subject,  especially  with  regard  to 
tonnage  and  poundage,  were  infringed  as  before.  A  man  named 
Yassab  had  been  imprisoned,  and  his  goods  seized,  for  refusing  to 
pay  extra  customs,  and  the  merchandize  of  Richard  Chambers  of 
London  had  been  seized  because  he  declined  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage.  Nor  had  the  sensitive  religious  jealousy  of  the  people 
been  left  without  fresh  causes  of  irritation.  Laud  had  been  raised  to 
the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  Montague  and  Manwaring,  though 
censured  and  condemned  by  Parliament,  were  pardoned  and  rewarded, 
the  one  with  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester,  the  other  with  large  Church 
preferments.  The  nustrust  with  x^;ard  to  religion  had  been  still 
further  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  among  the  papers  of  a 
Jesuit  Society  at  derkenwell,  which  distinctly  set  forth  that  Armin- 
ianism  was  but  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  which  the  Jesuits  had 
good  hope  of  driving  home.^ 

The  death  of  Buckingham,  then,  which  might  have  softened  the 
_jjj^^  opposition,  had  had  no  such  effect,  and  Parliament 
rtMHoaUM.  assembled,  sore  at  the  desertion  of  its  leaders,  at  the 
Jaa.  so.  continued  disregard  of  the  Petition  of  Eight,  and  at 

what  they  regarded  as  a  ^stematic  effort  to  thwart  their  religious 
views.  The  violations  of  the  Petition  of  Bight  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  which  produced  a  speech  &om  the  Crown^  urging  the 
House  at  once  to  grant  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  matter.  They  chose  rather  to  turn  to  their  religious  grievances. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Elliot,  a  general  engagement  was 
entered  into  to  preserve  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and  the  subject 
of  the  pardon  of  the  Arminian  clergy  was  again  and  again  brought 
forward.  The  same  spirit  displayed  itself  with  regard  to  the  arbi- 
tiaiy  taxes.  All  the  instances  of  the  neglect  of  the  Petition  of  Right 
were  brought  forward ;  and  at  length  Elliot  made  a  personal  assault 
on  Laud,  on  Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  on  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Weston.  Upon  tiie  Speaker  being  requested  to  put  to  the  vote  the 
question  before  the  House,  he  refused,  saying  he  had  received  an 
order  of  adjournment  from  tiie  King.  Once  again,  after  reassembling, 
the  House  was  adjourned. 

Finally,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  the  Speaker  again  declared  that  the 

I  "Now  we  hATe  planted  tlutt  lOTeielgn  drag  Arminlanism,  which  we  hope  will  piuse 
fhe  Protestants  from  their  heresy ;  and  it  flourisheth  and  hears  fruit  in  due  seasoa" 
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King  had  ordered  him  to  adjonm  the  House,  and  refused  to  put  the 
question.  In  expectation  of  what  might  happen,  and  fearing  a  speedy 
dissolution,  two  membeis  of  the  opposition,  Denzel  Holies  and 
Valentine,  had  placed  themselyee  on  either  side  of  the  chair,  and  by 
force  held  the  Speaker  down  when  he  strove  to  leave  it.  A  scene 
of  considerable  disturbance  ensued.  In  spite  of  his  tears  and 
entreaties,  the  Speaker  was  kept  in  his  seat  till  Holies  had  read  a 
protest,  declaring  that  any  one  who  should  favour  or  countenance 
Popery  or  ArmlniaTiifln},  or  counsel  and  advise  the  levying  of  sub- 
sidies not  granted  by  Parliament,  or  should  voluntarily  pay  any  such 
subsidy,  should  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and 
conmionwealth.  While  this  was  being  read,  the  doors  were  locked,  to 
guard  against  interruption ;  nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  Commons 
mistaken,  for  the  King  was  intending  an  immediate  dissolution.  He 
sent  for  the  Serjeant  of  the  House,  who  was  however  forbidden  to  obey. 
He  then  sent  the  Usher  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  message.  He 
was  refused  admittance.  Finally,  the  Guard  was  sent  with  orders  to 
break  open  the  door.  The  appeal  to  force  was  not  necessary  ;  the 
protest  having  been  read,  the  House  had  hurriedly  adjourned  and 
dispersed.  The  King  immediately,  without  summoning  the  Com- 
mons, dissolved  Parliament.^    The  chief  actors  in  this  ^  ,, 

'  Parliament 

scene.  Holies,  Elliot,  Selden,  Valentine,  and  others,  diuoived. 
were  at  once  apprehended  by  orders  of  the  Council.  *'"^*®- 
Holies,  EUiot  and  Valentine,  were  committed  close  prisoners  to  the 
Tower,  and  their  studies  and  papers  sealed  up.  The  conduct  of  the 
King  throughout  this  session  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had 
little  hope  of  establishing  amicable  relations  with  Parliament  At 
aU  events  the  effort  was  now  over.  He  was  determined  to  rule  with- 
out one.  The  false  notion  of  the  Stuarts  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  sovereign  in  England,  and  their  favourite  theory  of  Divine 
right,  had  produced  the  natural  result.  Popular  sovereignty  was  at 
an  end,  an  undisguised  arbitrary  government  had  taken  its  place. 

Clarendon  asserts  of  this  time,  that  it  was  one  of  such  order  and 
prosperity,  that  England  was  the  envy  of  foreign  countries ;  but  on 
more  than,  one  occasion  he  suffers  to  escape  him  a  list  of  evils  which 
much  modifies  the  assertion.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that,  Q^^,Bmtnt 
as  is  frequently  the  case  with  despotic  governments,  vifhont 
commerce  was  protected,  wealth  was  acquired,  and  an 
external  show  of  prosperity  was  the  result  But  the  Government  was 
such,  that  beneath  the  outward  calm,  violent  passions  and  universal 

1  Tho  Proclamation  of  Dissolatlon,  signed  March  2,  was  issned  March  10. 
PER.  MOir.  ' 
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discontent  weie  concealed  ;  and  this  discontent  was  excited  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  the  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  also.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Parliament,  by  which  alone  money  can  be  legally  granted, 
naaaeui  the  great  difficulty  which  must  beset  a  government  is  the 

MhMiiM.  collection  of  revenue.    For  this  purpose  Charles  had  re- 

course to  means  all  illegal,  or  at  all  events  touching  the  verge  of  ille- 
gality, and  all  of  them  onerous.  He  at  first  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  subsidy  promised,  but  not  completed,  was  fairly  his.  It 
was  raised  with  the  greatest  severity  throughout  tb  e  country.  He  next 
revived  obsolete  laws,  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  revenue,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  caused  an  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
forests.  Grants,  and  the  growth  of  cultivation,  had  undoubtedly  much 
diminished  the  old  extent  of  the  forests.  The  object  of  the  exami- 
nation was  to  restore  to  the  Crown  all  that  had  been  separated  from 
them,  or  at  least  to  compel  the  present  owners  to  pay  heavy  fines  or 
large  annual  rents  for  what  they  held.  It  is  said  that  the  jurors  in 
such  cases  were  men  living  in  the  forest  purlieus,  and  consequently 
open  to  undue  infiuences,  and  liable  to  give  unjust  verdicts. 
Two  or  three  instances  will  explain  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
A  correspondent,  in  1635,  writes  to  the  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland 
that  '^  all  Essex  has  become  forest,  and  so  they  say  will  all  the 
counties  of  England  but  three — Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex."  Lord 
Southampton,  who  held  part  of  the  New  Forest,  found  his  income 
likely  to  be  changed  from  £2500  to  £500.  The  bounds  of  Rocking- 
ham Forest  were  increased  from  six  to  sixty  miles ;  and  holders  of 
grants  in  it  from  Queen  Elizabeth  were  fined  sums  varying  from 
£20,000  to  £3000.  In  the  same  way  Charles  revived  the  old  law  of 
knighthood.  All  £40  holders  who  had  i^ot  taken  up  their  knighthood 
were  fined,  and  as  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  rendered  many 
men  of  that  dass  whoUy  imfit  for  the  rank  of  knighthood,  they  preferred 
being  fined  to  taking  the  title.  £100,000  is  said  to  have  been  thu9  col- 
lected. The  Statute  of  the  31st  Elizabeth,  passed  with  the  intention  of 
checking  the  extension  of  large  holdings,  had  forbidden  the  erection 
of  cottages  on  less  than  four  acres  of  land.  The  execution  of  this  law  is 
said  by  a  contemporary  **  to  vex  the  poor  mightily,  it  is  far  more  bur- 
densome than  the  ship-money."  All  sorts  of  matters  beyend  the  cog- 
nizance of  common  law,  such  as  quarrels,  or  speaking  ill  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  and  enormous  and 
exorbitant  fines  exacted.  No  less  than  £6,000,000  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  by  fines  during  this  period.  The  severity  of  these 
fines,  and  the  trivial  grounds  on  which  they  were  exacted,  is  shown 
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by  the  fact,  that  Lord  Morley  was  on  one  occasion  fined  no  less 
than  ;£20,000 ;  while  we  find  Strafford  uiging  that  Sir  David  Fowles 
and  his  son  should  be  fined  ;62000  apiece  to  the  King,  and  £2000  to 
himself,  for  having  said  that  he,  Strafford,  was  no  more  accounted  of 
at  Court  than  an  ordinary  man.  In  addition  to  these,  the  King  found 
means  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  by  the  establishment  and  sale  of 
monopolies.  Scarcely  anything  even  of  the  most  common  use  was 
exempted  from  this  indirect  form  of  taxation.  Coal,  salt,  iron,  soap, 
leather,  tobacco,  beer,  butter,  linen,  hops,  and  buttons,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  monopolists.  The  patents  were  usually  granted  to  companies, 
who  paid  laigdy  for  them.  Thus  the  patentees  for  a  new  soap,  which 
experience  proved  to  be  very  bad,  agreed  to  pay  £30,000  for  two  years, 
and  £40,000  for  ever  after. 

But  these  were  after  all  temporary  and  extraordinary  means.    A 
fixed  revenue  was  desirable,  and  a  plan  was  devised  by  the  renegade 
lawyer  Noy,  in  1634,  for  supplying  this  want.    This  was  the  famous 
ship-money,  by  which  the  counties  were  called  upon  to   ghip-mowy. 
supply  shipping,  nominally  for  the   defence   of  the  ^^^ 
coiml^.    It  was  at  first  inflicted  on  the  maritime  parts  of  the  king- 
dom only ;  and  the  excuses  that  were  alleged  were  the  incursions  of 
the  Algerine  pirates  and  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.   From  the 
first  it  was  very  unpopular.    '^I  had  rather,"  writes  Garrard,  the 
same  correspondent  of  the   Lord  Deputy   that   has   been  before 
mentioned,  ''give  ten  subsidies  in  Parliament  than  this  old  new 
plan  of  Noy's."     Subsequently,  by  the  advice  of  Finch,  Speaker 
of  the  third  Parliament,  and  afterwards  Chief-Justice,  it  was  extended 
to  all  the  counties.    ''When  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  danger,"  he 
said,  "  the  whole  charge  ought  to  be  maintained  by  all  the  subjects  of 
the  realm."    It  amounted  to  about  £220,000  a  year,  and  was  at  first 
employed  according  to  its  original  intention.    A  large  English  fleet 
was  kept  in  the  narrow  seas,  with  orders  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  national  flag.    But  the  principle  was  so  obviously  capable  of  ex- 
tension that  Strafford  said  of  it :  "  Let  the  King  only  abstain  from 
war  for  three  years,  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find  himseK  more  powerful 
and  respected  than  any  of  his  predecessors."    It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tha.t  so  large  a  measure  as  this  could  be  carried  out  without  opposi- 
tion, although  Finch,  a  well-known  and  subservient  instrument  of 
the  Court,  had  been  made  Chief-Justice  for  the  express  purpose  of 
giving  his  judgment  in  favour  of  it,  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  fellow  Judges  to  join  him  for  that  purpose.    It  was  a  gentleman 
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of  the  name  of  John  Hampden  who  nndertook  to  bring  the  question 
EMBpdMi'iop'  of  t^6  legality  of  ship-money  before  the  courts  of  law. 
poiittontott.  i^e  trial  was  as  important  as  the  preceding  one  on 
the  Habead  Corpus.  In  that  the  personal  freedom  of  all  Englishmen 
was  at  stake,  in  this  nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  non-parliamentary  rale.  The  issue  was  tried  on  a 
small  point.  In  1637,  John  Hampden,  a  Buckinghamshire  gentle- 
man, was  assessed  at  twenty  shillings  for  his  property  in  Stoke 
Mandeville.  On  his  refusing  to  pay,  the  question  was  tried  before 
all  the  Judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber.  For  six  days  the  argu- 
ment continued — Banks  and  Littleton  were  counsels  for  the  Crown ; 
Oliver  St.  John  for  Hampden.  The  chief  points  relied  on  by 
Hampden's  counsel  were,  that  the  precedents  were  not  applicable, 
that  the  necessity  was  not  urgent,  and  that  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  in  distinct  opposition  not  only  to  the  old  statutes,  but  to  the 
Petition  of  Eight  But  the  Judges,  with  Finch  at  their  head,  were 
creatures  of  the  Court.  Their  judgments  were  couched  in  the 
strongest  language  in  favour  of  the  prerogative.  "  No  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment," said  Finch, "  can  bar  the  King  of  his  regality.    Acts  of  Parlia- 

rtaawof  ^®^^  *^  *^^®  away  his  royal  power  in  defence  of  his 
fhe  dediion  kingdom  are  void,  or  Acts  to  bind  the  King  not  to  com- 
to  the  Crown,  jnan^  the  subjects,  their  persons,  their  property,  and,  I 
say,  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament  make  any  difference." 
Seven  of  the  Judges  gave  therr  judgmients  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
five  in  favour  of  Hampden,  but  of  these,  two  only,  Hutton  and  Crook, 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  judgment  seemed  to  make  the 
King's  position  unassailable. 
If  illegal  oppression,  for  a  moment  triumphant,  was  producing  a  vast 

MiM         "amount  of  suppressed  discontent,  the  action  of  the  High 
action  of  Church  party  was  even  more  disastrous.    The  principle 

the  chnrdL  ^£  popular  Sovereignty,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  both 
their  creeds,  closely  united  the  patriotic  party  with  the  Puritans,  and 
forced  into  strict  alliance  the  upholders  of  high  prerogative  and  the 
High  Church.  As  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  secular  matters  was 
Wentworth,  though  he  was  generally  absent  from  England,  so  in 
Churoh  matters  was  Laud,  and  they  were  both  devoted  to  a  plan  of 
action  which  they  called  by  the  name  of  "  Thorough,"  and  which  con- 
sisted in  suppressing,  with  a  strong  hand  and  immediately,  all 
attempts  to  question  their  authority.  There  were  many  things  which 
excited  the  fears  of  the  Puritans.  Arminianism  had  become  the  Court 
religion.    Laud  was  known  to  look  with  no  great  dislike  upon  the  leli- 
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gion  of  Borne ;  and  a  plan  of  reconciliation  with  that  Church  had  been 
formed.  A  Cardinal's  hat  had  been  demanded  from  Home ;  it  was  at 
first  believed  for  Laud  himself,  but  as  subsequently  appeared  for  a  Papal 
agent  of  the  name  of  Conn.  An  accredited  agent  from  the  Roman 
Court  was  accepted  in  London ;  and  a  considerable  number  both  of 
courtiers  and  Bishops  had  expressed  to  him  their  willingness  to  accept 
some  scheme  of  comprehension.  Moreover,  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  had  rendered  itself  disagreeable  by  intermeddling  in 
private  morality,  and  by  the  infliction  of  exorbitant  fines,  backed  up 
by  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Laud,  too,  was  evidently 
aiming  at  restoring  the  Church  to  something  of  its  old  political 
importance.  He  was  himself  in  fact  Prime  Minister,  and  intro- 
duced Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Council,  in  the  position  of 
Lord-Treasurer. 

Poj^lar  dislike  to  this  conduct  showed  itseK  in  four  notable 
instances.  In  1630,  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Leighton  fow  inituiem 
had  written  a  book  called  "  Sion's  Plea  against  Prelacy,"  •*  •»p««itt«n. 
full  of  strong  language  against  the  Bishops  and  against  the  Queen. 
At  Laud's  instigation  he  was  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  fined 
J10,000,  whipped,  pilloried,  branded,  slit  in  the  nostrils,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  Prynne,  a  lawyer,  had,  in  1632,  published  a  work 
against  stage-plays  called  ^'  Histrio-Mastix,"  which  was  held  to  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  in  taking  part  in  the  Court  masks. 
He  also  was  Star-Chambered,  fined  heavily,  deprived  of  his  ears,  and 
aentenced  to  perpetoal  impi^mnent  S^k  hL  prison  he  continued 
to  write,  and  published  a  work  called  '^News  from  Ipswich,"  in 
which  the  Bishops  are  spoken  of  by  the  somewhat  scurrilous  title  of 
''  Lucifenan  Lords."  John  Bastwick,  a  fellow-prisoner,  followed  his 
example  in  a  book  called  ^'  Elenchus  Papismi"  Henry  Burton  also 
produced  his  ''  Apology."  The  language  of  all  these  books  is  im- 
doubtedly  strong.  With  one  the  Bishops  are  like  ''  devils  in  sur- 
plices,"  with  another  ''dumb  dogs,  antichristian  mushrooms,  and 
limbs  of  the  Beast  f  but  the  punishment  of  the  writers  was  scarcely 
proportionate  to  their  ofience.  They  were  brought  before  the  Star 
Chamber,  and,  besides  being  fined  and  cropped,  were  imprisoned  for 
life  beyond  the  limits  of  England;  Bastwick  in  the  Sdlly  Isles, 
Burton  and  Prynne  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  might  have  shown  the 
Gk)vemment  something  of  the  hidden  feeling  of  the  country,  that  not 
less  than  100,000  people  are  said  to  have  lined  the  roads  to  watch 
their  departure,  as  though  it  were  a  triumph. 

The  chief  machinery  on  which  the  upholders  of  the  '^  Thorough  "* 
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system  relied  waB  the  Star  diamber  and  the  venal  courts  of  law. 
ite  star  How  the  Judges  acted  has  been  mentioned  with  regard 

**■■**•  to  the  ship-money.    The  Star  Chamber  was  in  fiact  the 

Privy  Council  acting  in  its  judicial  capacity.  Historically  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  "  Concilium  ordinarium  "  of  the  Plantagenets, 
its  power,  as  a  judicial  body,  had  been  reconstituted  by  Wolsey  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  fedlures  of  justice,  or  of  ill^al 
acts  on  the  part  of  men  too  important  to  be  safely  left  to  the  action 
of  common  law.  This  undefined  authority  the  Council  had  now 
increased,  till,  as  has  been  seen,  nearly  any  speech  or  action,  by 
which  the  authority  of  Government  was  questioned,  was  bronght 
within  its  cognizance,  to  the  total  subversion  of  that  personal  free- 
dom which  the  common  law  secures. 

While  thus,  under  a  show  of  successful  and  even  prosperous  despot- 
ism, the  seeds  of  the  bitterest  discontent  were  being  sown  in  Eng- 
land, the  same  process  was  going  on  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Wentworth,  shortly  after  his  desertion  of  the  popular  cause,  had  been 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  N(^th,  a  Council  originally 
established  in  1536,  after  the  great  Northern  insurrection.  Under 
Wentworth  it  was  re-organized  into  an  arbitrary  court  upon  the  model 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  with  a  right  of  staying  proceedings  at  common 
law  by  injunction,  and  of  apprehending  persons  by  its  Serjeant  in  any 
wtBtworch  part  of  the  realm.  In  1633,  Wentworth  was  able  to 
^H^^  "*•  extend  his  arbitrary  rule  still  farther.  In  that  year  he 
Lori-Dtp0f.  was  made  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  without  resigning  his 
position  in  the  North. 

On  the  accession  of  James  L  all  the  bygone  treasons  of  the  Irish 
Beiroipaei  of  Were  for  tiie  moment  forgiven.  CDonnell,  one  of  the 
xuihiiMaT.  jebel  chiefs,  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  G'Neil 
reinstated  in  his  position.  Gkntleness  was  mistaken  for  cowardice,  and 
Tyrconnel  and  O'Neil  were  soon  again  conspiring  against  England. 
The  failure  of  their  conspiracy  and  their  flight  from  the  country 
allowed  their  property  to  be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  and  a  large 
part  of  Ulster,  including  Derry,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Crown— in  all  some  2,000,000  acres.  Three  quarters 
fui.>.>i,>*itn  ^^  ^^®  worst  land  was  restored  to  the  Irish,  the  rest  was 
oruittar.  retained  for  systematic  colonization.     There  was  no 

difficulty  in  finding  volunteers,  mostly  of  Puritan 
opimons,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
the  intending  colonists.  The  effect  was  extraordinary ;  the  decaying 
trade  revived ;  new  industries  were  opened,  especially  the  manu&c- 
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tuie  of  linen,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  growing  of  wool.  In 
this  prosperity  the  industrious  Irish  shared ;  all  diversities  of  race 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed. 

There  was,  however,  a  large  population  of  dispossessed  landowners, 
who  lived  a  life  of  idleness  and  disturbance,  and  against  whom  Acts 
of  ParHament  had  to  be  passed.  These  formed  a  dangerous  class,  and 
the  policy  of  England  would  have  been  to  unite  all  the  Protestant 
interests  of  the  country  to  oppose  it.  Unfortunately  there  were  two 
classes  of  Protestants,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Scotch  colonists  in  the 
North,  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  who  were  Puritans,  and  the  other 
of  those  English  who  had  passed  over  in  Elizabeth's  time,  and  who  were 
drawn  from  a  higher  class,  to  whom  Puritanism  was  hateful  Of  course, 
to  Laud  and  to  Charles  it  appeared  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  this 
party  should  be  raised  to  prominence,  and  the  Northern  Puritans  sup- 
pressed. It  was  felt,  too,  that  Ireland  might  supply  troops,  which,  in 
case  of  difficulty,  might  help  to  suppress  any  Puritan  movement  in  Eng- 
land. To  carry  out  these  views,  Wentworth  assumed  the  viceroyally. 
His  first  measures  were  directed  towards  allaying  the  discontent  which 
the  Government  of  the  last  few  years  had  caused,  and  which  bade  fair 
to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  gained  in  the  preceding  reign. 

The  old  Irish  difficulties  were  reviving  in  all  their  vehemence,  and 
Papists,  Churchmen,  and  Puritans  were  on  the  verge  of  ^,^03^., 
open  fighting.  The  army  had  almost  disappeared,  1350  govenunsnt. 
foot  and  200  horse  were  all  that  remained,  and  these  ^^ 
consisted  chiefly  of  sabstitutes,  receiving  about  a  fourth  of  their  nomi* 
nal  pay,  their  officers  (for  the  most  part  Privy  Coundllors)  appropriat- 
ing the  lemainder.  A  more  efficient  army  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  country  was  put  under  the  government  of  Lord  Falkland.  But 
the  only  way  of  supporting  the  new  army  was  by  putting  it  at  free 
quarters.  Driven  to  despair  by  this  project,  the  Irish  offered  to  pay  a 
large  vduntaiy  contribution,  ^£100,000,  at  the  rate  of  j£10,000  a  quarter, 
if  they  could  get  certain  ccmcessions  or  graces  granted.  The  list  of  these 
graces  explains  from  what  they  suffered.  They  desired  relief  from  illegal 
taxation  by  the  courts,  from  illegal  payments  to  the  soldiery,  from 
illegal  monopolies,  from  the  religious  penal  statutes,  and  from  the 
constant  inquiry  into  titles,  which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue, 
but  which  rendered  every  man's  property  insecure.  All  this  was  to  be 
ratified  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  ButFalklandunfortunately  issued  the 
writs  for  that  Parliament  without  attention  to  the  requirements  of  Poy- 
nings'Law.  Consequently  the  Parliament  was  declared  null  Still  the 
Catholics^  believing  that  lihe  relief  contained  in  the  graces  would  be 
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given  them,  began  openly  to  declare  their  rights,  and  to  estahliBh  a 
Boman  Catholic  seminary.  When  Falkland  issued  a  proclamation 
against  their  proceedings,  the  Catholics,  fall  of  anger,  joined  the  Pro- 
testants in  demanding  the  promised  graces,  and  in  refusing  to  pay  the 
voluntary  contribution  till  they  were  conceded.  His  govemment 
having  proved  a  failure,  Falkland  withdrew  to  England.  For  a  few 
months  the  govemment  by  Lords-Justices  made  things  worse- 
Voluntary  contribution  was  threatening  to  cease  altogether. 
The  sole  hope  now  lay  in  Wentworth.    He  at  once  changed  the  char- 

w«nt««rtii*t  ^'^^^  ^^  *^®  govemment.  He  wrote  to  prohibit  the  action 
gowaaMuk.  of  the  justiccs,  and  when  they  declared  that  the  legal  fine  of 
^'^  a  shilling  a  Sunday  upon  all  recusants  was  the  only  visible 

resource  left,  he  declared  himself  against  it,  as  destroying  the  whole  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics,  and  asserted  that  he  could  with  ease  secure  a 
new  voluntary  subscription.  He  came  with  almost  full  power.  ^  It  is 
impossible  for  me,"  he  said, ''  to  remedy  the  evils,  unless  I  be  entirely 
trusted  and  livelily  assisted  and  countcoianced  by  his  Majesty."  His 
views  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  North.  In  Ireland  he 
had  more  scope  for  caxiying  them  out  There,  as  in  a  conquered 
country,  the  King  in  Council  had  originally  had  the  power  of  super- 
seding Uie  common  law.  By  degrees,  as  civilization  gathered  strength, 
this  privil^e  had  sunk  into  disuse ;  Falkland  had  wholly  abandoned 
it.  But  Wentworth  did  not  intend  to  allow  so  good  a  means  of 
establishing  his  arbitrary  authority  to  lie  dormant ;  whatever 
his  words  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he  intended  to 
treat  Ireland  again  as  a  conquered  country.  "These  lawyers," 
he  writes,  ''would  monopolize  all  judicature,  as  if  no  honour  or 
justice  could  be  rightly  adnunistered  but  under  one  of  their 
bencher's  gowns.  I  am  sure  they  little  understand  the  imsettled  state 
of  this  kingdom  that  could  advise  the  King  to  lessen  the  power  of  his 
Deputy.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you,  assist  me  therein ;  I  shall  be 
answerable  for  my  head."  Consequently  the  Castle  Court  assumed 
as  dominant  a  position  as  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  Court  of  York  in 
England.  Wentworth's  personal  predominance  secured  the  renewal  of 
the  voluntary  grant.  But  he  was  not  contented.  He  wanted  an  army 
to  suppress  opposition,  the  army  must  be  paid,  and  the  payment  must 
not  be  precarious ;  there  was  no  way  to  secure  such  an  income  but  by 
Parliament.  It  was  not  without  persuasion  that  he  overcame 
Charles's  dislike  to  such  assemblies.  In  a  most  curious  despatch  he 
explained  Ids  plans,  and  removed  his  master's  objections.  His  chief 
reliance  was  on  Poynings'  Law.  By  that  law  nothing  could  be  pro- 
sed in  the  Irish  Parliament  which  had  not  first  been  approved  by 
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the  EngLish  CoandL  The  Act  was  doubtless  intended  to  place  the 
initiatiye  in  the  Engliah  Council  as  a  safeguaxd  against  the  influence 
of  the  great  Irish  chiefis  or  overweening  deputies.  But  the  letter  of 
the  law  was  with  Wentworth ;  he  made  the  best  of  it.  ^'  The  mighty 
power/*  he  said,  "gotten  by  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  must  be  pre- 
served with  hallowed  care."  It  was  thus  he  made  use  of  it :  the 
Parliament  which  was  to  be  summoned  was  to  be  divided  into  two 
sessions — the  first  to  be  occupied  entirely  with  matters  of  finance ;  the 
8econd,itwas  promised,  should  be  given  to  the  confirmation  of  the  graces. 
The  letter  in  which  he  explains  his  plans  lays  bare  what  is  Ht  expiAhui  ui 
simply  a  monstrous  trick  to  secure  absolutism.  The  first  *••"  ^  *  *•**"• 
session  having  been  successful,  and  the  money  granted,  in  the  second 
session,in  virtueof  Poynings'  Law,  only  such  giacesshouldbe  introduced 
as  the  King  may  please.  In  other  words,  the  money  was  to  be  taken  and 
the  price  refused.  If  the  Parliament  refasedthe  money,  the  world  would 
approve  of  extreme  measures,  if  they  started  aside,  the  general  peace 
abroad  admitted  of  their  chastisement.  But  such  extremes  were  not 
likely  to  be  necessary ;  the  Parliament  was  to  be  judiciously  packed. 
A  number  of  militaiy  officers  were  to  be  elected,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  members  were  to  be  balanced  equally  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  If  the  Catholics  made  objections  to  the  supplies,  the 
weekly  shilling  for  recusancy  was  to  be  demanded  from  them ;  if  the 
Protestants  objected,  they  were  to  be  told  that  the  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion must  remain  in  force.  With  his  usual  pomp,  and  with  the 
words,  that "  if  they  expected  protection  without  contribution  towards 
it,  they  looked  for  more  than  had  ever  been  the  portion  of  a  conquered 
kingdom,'*  Wentworth  opened  the  session*  His  "bullying  manner," 
he  says,  "answered  welL''  Six  subsidies  were  granted.  But  in  the 
second  session  the  Parliament  foxmd  how  they  had  been  duped.  Went- 
worth openly  asserted  that  he  had  not  even  sent  the  graces  to  Eng- 
land, and,  justifying  himself  with  Poynings*  Law,  refused  to  introduce 
them.  The  Catholics  made  some  feeble  resistance,  but  before  the 
dose  of  the  session  Wentworth  wrote,  ^The  King  is  now  as  abso- 
lute here  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  if  not 
spoiled  on  that  side." 

The  Ulster  Protestants  were  to  be  forced  to  become  Episcopalians. 
High  Church  Bishops  were  sent  among  them,  a  Court  of  High 
Commission  established,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  universally  applied, 
a  new  body  of  Canons  passed,  and  CommissionerB  sent  down  to  the 
North  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  Puritan  ministers.  The  persecution 
was  so  severe  that  many  men  took  refuge  in  the  woods.     The 
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threatening  position  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Iiifih  prevented  the 
PoritanSy  thus  persecnted,  from  tliiTiTriTig  of  insuirection.  It  was 
upon  England  alone,  in  some  shape  or  other,  that  they  could  rely. 
Wentworth  knew  this  when  persecuting  them.  He  felt  he  was  secure 
from  any  effort  of  theirs. 

Nor  had  he  the  least  intention  of  letting  Ireland  fiBkll  back  into  its 
native  anarchy.  On  the  contrary^  he  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
HtaMeapfeitht  Colonization,  and  to  settle  Connaught  This  country 
S'S!l!!i|^^t  ^^  ®*^  exclusively  Irish.  In  order  to  get  possession 
16M.  of  it,  Wentworth  insisted  on  the  examination  of  title- 

deeds.  A  vast  number  of  the  proprietors  had  no  such  deeds  to  show, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Went- 
worth's  proceedings  were  of  the  most  high-handed  character.  In 
spite  of  the  King's  promise,  that  no  daim  beyond  sixty  years  should 
be  revived,  he  set  no  limits  to  his  inquiries ;  and  the  juries  who  failed 
to  find  verdicts  according  to  his  wishes  fared  but  badly.  He  had  thus 
succeeded  in  exciting  the  anger  both  of  the  Celtic  Boman  Catholic 
population  and  of  the  Puritans  of  the  North.  But  he  was  still  able, 
ctoBMqmnt  when  the  contest  between  parties  was  growing  to  a 
^IJ^^I^J^'  head,  to  take  advantage  of  deep-set  religious  differences, 
puitaBi^  and  to  array  against  the  Puritans  from  Scotland  an  army 

of  Boman  Catholics.  But  when  that  army  was  subsequently  disbanded 
on  the  demand  of  Parliament,  the  Puritans  being  hostile  and  the 
Boman  Catholics  estranged,  there  was  no  important  party  whom  the 
King  could  trust,  and  the  Great  Bebellion  of  1 641  was  the  consequence. 

The  same  ecclesiastical  policy  which  had  thus   alienated   the 

Puritans  of  Ireland  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  hostilitv 

of  Scotland.     Charles  determined  to  follow  up  the 

designs  of  his  father.    It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  great  difficulty 

that  King  had  found  in  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  was  the 

transference  which  had  taken  place  of  Church  property  into  the 

Chvehproperiy  ^^""^^  °^  *^®  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^2®>  Charles 
ranmed.  announced  that  all  grants  would  be  resumed,  whether 

^•"'  they  had  been  given  before  or  after  the  great  Act  of 

1587.    Even  tithes  were  to  be  restored:  ''An  Act  which  was  the 

groundstone,"  says  Sir  John  Balfour, ''  of  all  the  mischief  that  followed 

it"    To  attempt  the  restoration  of  Church  property  was  to  touch 

the  nobility  in   their  tenderest  point;   and   tiliey  thenceforward 

became  the  determined  opponents  of  the  Crown.    Finally,  after 

much  dicfputing,  the  lay  proprietors  agreed  to  arbitration,  and  a 

series  of  private  lawsuits  settled  the  question.     The  tithes  were 
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changed  into  a  fixed  lent  charge ;  and  these  arbitrations  and  arrange- 
ments were  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1633.  Still  there  was  much 
mistmst  on  the  part  of  the  laitj,  and  they  still  feared,  we  are  told,  that 
the  Chnrch  would  find  means,  in  spite  of  the  arrangements,  to  get  back 
all  its  property,  which  would  amount  to  about  a  third  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  same  year  Charles  visited  his  Northern  kingdom,  and  was 
there  crowned ;  but,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  con-  chMiaa  visiu 
trived  to  quarrel  with  his  Parliament.  In  the  first  8cotUBd,»iid 
place,  he  tampered  with  the  election  of  the  Lords  of  the  the  ParUamoit. 
Artides,  as  that  Committee  was  called  which  prepared  ^•^ 
measures  to  be  introduced  into  the  Scotoh  Parliament.  This  body 
was  very  different  in  structure  from  the  English  Parliament.  It  con- 
sisted of  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  deputies  from  the  royal  buighs, 
and  representatives  of  the  lesser  tenants  in  capite;  but  though  the 
voting  was  by  order,  there  was  no  division  into  Houses,  all  orders 
sat  together,  and  the  vote  was  taken  by  a  simple  Yes  or  No  on  the 
measures  introduced  by  tiie  Lords  of  the  Articles,  no  -  amend- 
ment being  allowed.  The  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  give  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  great  influence,  and 
they  were  frequently  able  to  tack  obnoxious  clauses  to  bills 
which  were  too  good  to  be  wholly  rejected;  thus,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  a  bill  declaring  the  royal  prerogative  was  added  a  clause 
arranging  the  apparel  of  the  deigy.  To  make  matters  worse,  Charles 
himself  sat  in  the  Parliament,  and  made  note  of  those  who  voted 
against  his  wishes.  This  question  of  the  apparel  of  the  dergy  gained 
more  importance  from  the  ritualistic  observances  of  the  King's 
Chapd,  and  when  Land  returned  to  London,  he  lAnd'i  ntnai- 
issued  an  order  that  **the  whites,"  as  the  clerical  dress  i^io  awMurM. 
was  called,  should  be  universally  worn.  The  whites  were  much 
hated  by  the  Presbyterians;  by  some  they  were  even  regarded  as  an 
idolatrous  remnant  of  the  dress  of  the  prieste  of  Isis.  From  this 
time  onward  the  efforts  of  Laud  to  assimilate  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England  were  continued.  He  made  Spottiswood  of  St. 
Andrews  High  Chancellor  and  President  of  the  Council,  and  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan  for  introducing  the  Church  into  the  secular 
government,  he  obtained  the  admission  of  four  other  Bishops  to  the 
CounciL  Having  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  assumed 
supremacy  over  the  Scotch  ChurcL  At  his  orders,  and  without  any 
ecdesiastical  meeting.  Canons  were  introduced.  Thus  Euoiegu 
arbitrarily  promulgated,  they  were  generally  r^iarded  at  ^'"•«* 
once  as  illegal  and  as  "  subjecting  the  nation  to  the  disdpUne  of  a 
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foreign  Charch."  Thus,  by  the  year  1636,  everything  had  been  done 
to  excite  discontent  The  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament  bad 
been  tampered  with  by  the  King's  presence,  and  in  the  election  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles;  the  royal  prerogative  had  encroaclied 
npon  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  by  the  publication  of  the 
Canons  on  its  own  authority ;  a  forced  submission  to  the  English 
Church  discipline  had  hurt  the  national  feeling ;  ritualism  had  shocked 
introdiiotioii  ©f  *^®  religious  prejudices  of  the  Presbyterians ;  the  nobles 
tiMBcrviM  had  lost  much  of  their  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  Service  Book  was  the  spark 
which  lighted  the  conflagration.  Service  Books  had  not  been  unknown 
in  Scotland.  Knox  himself  had  issued  one ;  but  the  use  of  such  books 
was  now  rendered  imperative ;  and  not  only  were  English  forms  in- 
troduced, but  in  the  Communion  Service  changes  were  made  which 
seemed  to  tend  towards  Popery.  The  new  Service  Book  was  to  be  read  at 
Easter  1637.  It  was  unwisely  put  off  till  July,  during  which  time 
opposition  grew  stronger.  The  reading  of  it  in  St.  Giles's  Church  in 
Edinburgh  produced  an  uproar.  A  stool  was  thrown  at  the  reader's 
head ;  the  Bishop  was  with  difficulty  smuggled  to  his  house.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  book  was  universal  By  most  of  the  clergy  it  was  given 
up ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  we  are  told,  did  contrive  to  read  the 
service,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  servants,  all  armed,  with  locked 
doors.  On  coming  out,  however,  he  had  to  run  for  his  life.  The 
opposition  took  the  form  of  supplications  or  petitions  against  the 
book.  These  w»e  innumerable.  At  length  a  reply  came  to  them, 
punishing  Edinburgh  by  removing  the  Qovenmient  to  Linlithgow, 
uproanin  ^^cL  Ordering  the  expulsion  of  all  strangers.  The  effect 
Edinirargii.  of  this  was  to  make  the  excitement  stronger.  The  Town 
Council  was  besieged;  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  attacked;  Lord 
Traq[uair,  the  Treasurer,  hustled. 

At  last,  so  great  was  the  disturbance,  that,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  an  organization  called  The  Tables  was  arranged.  The  Tables 
or  Boards  consisted  of  four  representatives  from  each  of 
the  classes — ^nobles,  lesser  barons,  burgesses  and  clergy, 
and  being  representative,  it  was  virtually  a  Parliament,  while  the  usual 
parliamentary  balance  of  parties  was  wanting,  as  it  consisted  entirely  of 
members  of  the  opposition.  The  Tables  and  the  Council  entered  into 
a  constitutional  struggle.  Every  proclamation  of  the  Crown  was  met 
by  a  protest,  which  in  Scotch  law  is  held  to  postpone,  at  all  events, 
the  validity  of  the  docimient  against  which  it  is  directed.  A  game 
of  hide  and  seek,  ridiculous  enough  but  for  the  important  point  at 
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issue,  was  played  between  the  Ck)uiicil  and  the  ProtesteiB,  wlio  made  a 
point  of  being  present  with  a  protest  whenever  a  proclamation  was 
read.    At  length,  on  the  advice  of  Hope,  the  King's  advocate,  and  of 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,  it  was  determined  to  renew  the  j,^,^  ^ 
Covenant,  which  had    been  originally  drawn  np  in  flwoawnaat 
Elizabeth's  reign  at  the  time  of  the  Catholic  crisis.    The  *'"' 
document  was  accepted  in  its  old  form,  with  all  the  vehement  lan- 
guage due  to  the  critical  time  in  which  it  had  been  written.^  It  was 
first  signed  in  the  Greyfriars'  churchyard,  and  then  sent  through 
Scotland  for  signatures.    People  crowded  to  the  churches  to  accept 
it ;  some,  we  are  told,  in  their  excitement  keeping  their  seats  there 
from  Friday  to  Sunday. 

Things  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  King  thought  it  necessary 
to  send  a  High  Commissioner.    Hamilton,  the  King's  cousin,  was 
chosen.    The  Covenanters  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  of  the  Service  Book  and  Canons,  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  General  Assembly.    The  Commissioners  required  an 
entire  renunciation  of  the  Covenant.    After  a  lengthened  struggle,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  men,  the  King  suddenly  surrendered.    All  the 
claims  of  the  Covenanters  were  granted,  and  a  Gkneral  oaimi  ortht 
Assembly  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Glasgow,  in  which  ^JISl!?to* 
the  Bishops  were  to  be  brought  to  trial.    The  meaning  sain  tine, 
of  this  sudden  change  of  policy  was,  that  the  King  had  determined 
to  appeal  to  anns,  and  had  desired  Hamilton  to  gain  time  by  any 
means  in  his  power.    In  1637,  the  outbreak  of  popular  anger  against 
the  Service  Book  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh.    In  April  1638  the 
unsuccessfdl  issue  of  Hampden's  appeal  to  law  against  the  ship-money 
had  been  made  known.    In  October  of  the  same  year  the  Tables  had 
been  organized,  and  the  Covenant  accepted  by  Scotland ;  and  now,  in 
November,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Glasgow.    The  oeatniAntm- 
course  of  that  Assembly  was  grand  and  orderly.    The  wy  •'!«». 
Tables  had  contrived  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  number  of 
lay  members  present  in  it,  and  these  drawn  from  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  nobility.    It  thus  became  virtually,  although  not  in  name, 
a  Parliament.    It  busied  itself,  however,  as  was  its  duty,  with 
ecclesiastical  matters.    Hopes  were  entertained  that  Hamilton,  the 
ConmiiBsioner  who  held  it,  would  remain  till  it  had  completed  its 
work,  and  give  it  a  show  of  legality.    He  remained  while  the 
preliminary  work  was  being  done,  but  when  the  Assembly  proceeded 
to  its  real  business,  and  declaring  itself  competent  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishops,  prepared  to  hear  charges  against  them, 

>  Bee  pp.  490, 584. 
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he  withdrew,  and  made  public  declaration  that  the  Assembly  waa 
jknanuy  dii-  dissolved.  In  spite  of  this,  it  continued  its  work,  found 
J^2iJj*J^  all  the  Bishops  guilty  of  Popish  practices  and  immoral 
>i*tt»fr  conduct,  annulled  all  the  Acts  of  preceding  Assemblies 

from  the  year  1606,^  thus  abolishing  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  con- 
demned  the  Service  Book  and  the  Canons,  and  closed  its  session  with 
declaring  that  Episcopacy  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Five  Articles  of 
Perth  were  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

It  was  plain  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  the  Tables  had  been 
PMXMntfonf  engaged  in  preparing  for  it.  Nor  was  the  risk  in  truth 
for  war.  very  great    Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  country 

round  Aberdeen,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly  and  shared  in  the  views  of  the  Courts  was 
united,  and  at  this  time  stronger  than  England.  The  country  was  fall 
of  experienced  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
and  were  glad  to  find  employment  in  their  own  counby,  under  the 
command  of  Field-Marshal  Alexander  Leslie,  who  had  returned  from 
abroad,  and  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chie£  An  army  thus 
organized  was  certain  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  raw  levies  of  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  although  the  ship-money  trial  had  given  a  fal- 
lacious appearance  of  triumph  to  the  Crown  in  England,  and  sup- 
plied it  witii  a  revenue  sufficient  for  time  of  peace,  the  Scots  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  real  feeling  of  the  bulk  of  the  English  nation.  Their 
objects,  and  those  of  the  English  Beformers,  were  so  much  alike,  that 
it  was  impossible  but  that  there  should  be  sympathy  between  them, 
rhuiet  iMipa  They  had  also  applied  successfully  to  France,  where  Riclie- 
the  Scotch.  YiQVi  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  upon 
Charles  for  his  former  support  of  the  Huguenots  ;  for  having  more 
lately  thwarted  his  plans  in  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain ;  and 
for  having  afforded  asylum  to  Mary  de  Medici,  the  particular  object 
of  Bichelieu's  dislike.  It  was  therefore  with  good  heart  that  the 
Covenanters  entered  upon  the  war,  with  a  formidable  and  well-drilled 
force  of  22,000  foot  and  500  horse.  The  numbers  of  this  army, 
enormous  in  comparison  with  the  population,  show  the  general 
interest  in  the  cause. 

Charles  had  consulted  his  Council,  and  determined  on  war  also. 
Strafford,  indeed,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  discipline, 
recommended  a  war  of  defence,  with  the  army  occupying  a  threatening 
BotovroM  position  on  the  Borders.    But  Charles,  misled  by  the 

of  Biiguad.         appearance  of  tranquillity  in  England,  believing  that 

1  See  page  60C. 
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the  national  dislike  of  Scotland  would  come  to  his  aid,  and  with  a 
ridiculous  misconception  of  the  strength  of  the  Scotch,  was  inclined 
for  stronger  measures.  A  large  army  was  to  meet  at  York.  Hamilton, 
with  5000  men,  was  to  join  Huntly  at  Aberdeen.  Antrim,  with  the 
Irish  Scotch,  and  Strafford,  with  the  Catholic  army  he  was  organizing, 
were  to  attack  the  West  of  Scotland.  But  the  whole  preparations  were 
a  sham ;  of  Hamilton's  troops  scarce  200  knew  how  to  fire  a  musket 
Montrose  had  already  decoyed  Huntly  into  his  power,  and  captured 
Aberdeen,  and  the  temper  of  England  began  to  be  evident  when  the 
Lords  Brook  and  Say  refused  to  sign  a  declaration  which  the  King 
offered  them,  asserting  that  the  Covenanters  were  rebels.  The  Scotch 
advance  was  admirably  managed,  the  commissariat  was  well  supplied, 
and  in  the  drill  and  arrangements  the  knowledge  of  Leslie  and  his 
old  soldiers  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  Covenanters  still  wished 
not  to  drive  matters  to  extremity.  They  obeyed  a  proclamation 
which  fbrbade  them  to  approach  within  ten  miles  of  the  i^eaue  »t 
Border,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Hill  of  Dunse,^  DwMeLftw. 
commanding  all  the  roads  from  Berwick  into  Scotland. 

The  King  found  them  so  formidable,  and  had  become  so  conscious 
of  his  own  weakness,  that  he  thought  a  treaty  would  be  desirable.  In- 
direct means  were  taken  to  convey  this  news  to  the  Scotch ;  and  before 
long  commissioners  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  English  general  to 
discuss  a  pacification.  During  the  first  meeting  (June  11),  the  Eling 
himseK  made  his  appearance  among  them,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
conducted  the  negotiations  in  person.  This  was  a  characteristic  error 
on  the  part  of  Charles;  it  rendered  any  subsequent  Treaty ef 
disagreement  a  personal  attack  .upon  himself;  and  such  Berwuk. 
a  disagreement  very  speedily  followed.  The  main  points  of  the 
Pacification  were,  that  a  free  Assembly  and  a  free  Parliament  should 
be  held,  at  which,  if  possible,  Charles  himself  should  be  present ; 
that  meanwhile  the  royal  castles  should  be  restored,  and  the  forces  of 
the  Covenanters  disbanded.  But  though  the  Articles  had  been 
reduced  to  writing,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  verbal  matter  not  very 
clearly  defined  between  the  negotiators.  Before  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners left  Berwick,  their  view  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  treaty 
was  drawn  up  in  a  paper  and  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
Engliflh  army.  This  paper  Charles  declared  to  be  full  of  falsehoods, 
and  caused  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  London.  Such  conduct 
made  it  evident  that  the  Pacification  was  not  a  real  one.    The  Scotch, 

1  The  Hill  of  Dmise  was  within  the  ten  miles,  still  the  halt  there  may  he  regarded  as 
a  real  obedience  to  the  command 
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on  their  part,  heBitated  to  give  np  the  royal  castles,  and,  while  dis- 
banding their  army,  kept  together  their  experienced  officers.  The 
Assembly  and  the  Parliament  were  in  due  course  held,  but  the  Bong 
was  not  present.  As  the  Covenanters  well  knew  would  be  the 
case  when  they  made  the  Pacification,  these  Assemblies  only 
ratified  completely  the  work  of  the  Assembly  of  1638.  The 
Parliament,  before  the  completion  of  its  session,  was  prorogued 
by  Charles,  but  resumed  its  sittings  in  spite  of  this  order.  To 
set  their  conduct  right  with  Charles,  they  had  despatched  two 
commissionerB  to  London,  one  of  whom  was  Lowdon,  afterwards 
Arrcit  of  Chancellor.    They  were  refused  admittance  to  the  King, 

'^<»^*»-  and  ordered  to  return,  but  were  afterwards  brought  back 

to  London,  and  Lowdon  was  there  arrested.  The  cause  of  this  arrest 
was  a  letter  which  had  been  intercepted,  recommending  a  certain 
Mr.  Colville  as  Scotch  agent  to  Richelieu.  Lowdon's  name,  with 
some  others  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  was  appended  to  the  letter,  and 
there  is  indeed  no  doubt  that  negotiations  were  going  on  with  France. 
All  these  things  showed  the  hoUowness  of  the  late  truce.  The 
King  again  determined  upon  war ;  but  his  money  was  now  exhausted. 
He  hoped  for  a  moment  to  procure  ^£150,000  for  protecting  a  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  driven  by  the  Dutch  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Downa  But  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp  forestalled  the  completion  of 
the  bargain,  and  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Spanish  ships  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  fleet,  which  lay  idly  by.  Charles  was 
too  weak  to  resent  the  insult,  and  accepted  the  apology  of  the 
Dutch.  Disappointed  of  this  means  of  recruiting  his  exchequer, 
he  could  find  no  resource  left  but  an  appeal  to  Parliament 
Short  Fuifl^  Both  the  King  and  his  Council  seem  still  to  have  be- 
2^j2S^S  lieved  in  the  general  goodwill  of  the  country,  which 
mwwvdwar.  he  hoped  still  further  to  excite  by  the  production  of 
the  Scotch  letters  to  France.  He  had  no  intention  of  governing  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  but  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  England  was 
sufficiently  broken  to  enable  him  to  use  the  Parliament  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  supplies.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was  assembled  (April  13, 
1640)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship-money 
and  Privy  Seals  was  continued  without  intermission.  But  when  the 
opening  for  which  they  had  been  longing  was  once  afforded  them,  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  oppor- 
vmijmii«bi^  tunity  to  slip.  No  sooner  was  the  Parliament  opened, 
'•"'***^**  than  Pym  began  the  old  tale  of  grievances.  Tn  vain 
the  King  begged  them  for  subsidies,  in  vain  did  he  offer 
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in  exchange  for  twelve  subsidies  to  resign  for  ever  his  claim  on  ship- 
money,  the  Commons  felt  that  this  would  be  acknowledging  the 
legality  of  its  previous  exaction.  The  bargain  was  refused,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  being  so,  when  the  King  in  anger  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  which  had  sat  only  from  the  13th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  May. 

With  strange  infatuation,  all  the  old  measures  of  exaction  were 
continued  with  renewed  energy.  Laud,  blind  to  the  national  feeling, 
insisted  on  the  Convocation  sitting  illegally  after  the  dissolution,  and 
establishing  a  new  code  of  Canons.  These  commanded  that  every 
clergyman  should  instruct  his  people  in  the  sin  of  resistance  to  the 
Government,  while  in  addition  an  oath  was  drawn  up,  in  wide  and 
indefinite  terms,  to  be  taken  by  all  clergymen  and  all  graduates,  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  English  Church. 

The  army  which  was  to  be  assembled  at  York  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Northumberland,  while  Lord  Conway,  as 
General  of  the  Horse,  was  stationed  at  Newcastle.  The  English  com- 
manders stiU  dreamed  of  a  triumphant  march.  Northumberland 
writes  to  Conway  that  "  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  fortifying  towns, 
for  we  are  going  upon  a  conquest  with  such  power,  that  nothing  in 
that  kingdom  will  be  able  to  resist  us."  But  when  they  Financial  dm- 
came  to  assemble  their  army,  their  eyes  began  to  be  SawmoM  tain- 
opened.  Funds  were  scarcely  procurable.  The  Lon-  peroftheanny. 
doners  refused  to  pay  when  a  forced  loan  was  laid  upon  them,  and  it 
had  to  be  given  up.  A  scheme  for  the  debasement  of  the  coin  had 
also  to  yield  to  the  opposition  of  the  merchants.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  ship-money  was  collected ;  and  the  troops^ 
as  they  were  brought  to  the  rendezvous,  frequently  mutinied  and  put 
their  officers  to  death.^  The  army  indeed  was  so  little  formidable 
that  the  Scotch,  acting  perhaps  upon  a  forged  letter  which  Lord  Saville 
had  shown  to  Lowdon  and  his  fellow-commissioner  when  in  England, 
and  which  promised  support  from  the  English  Reformers,  crossed  the 
Tweed  at  Coldstream,  beat  Conway's  forces  at  Newbum  upon  the 
Tyne,  and  established  themselves  in  Northumberland  Bcotch  invade 
and  Durham  ;  thus  commanding  the  coal-fields  of  Eng-  England, 
land,  and  putting  a  strong  pressure  upon  the  industry  of  the  countiy. 

1  Colonel  Lnmford  writes  that  a  large  number  of  his  troops  "had  run  away,  that  tht 
hue  and  cry  of  the  country  h&ve  no  effect  in  regaining  them;  we  are  daily  assaulted  by 
sometimes  500  of  them  together,  and  have  hurt  and  killed  some  in  our  0¥m  defence, 
and  are  driven  to  keep  together  upon  our  guard."  And  again,  "The  Dorsetshire  men 
in  a  barbarous  manner  murdered  Lieutenant  Moon,  and  threatened  the  rest  of  their 
commanders,  insomuch  that  they  all  ran  away,  and  the  soldiers  being  now  at  liberty,  Is 
all  probability  will  endanger  the  towns  and  country.  "-^Bruce's  TfwX^i  of  A^kmK 
Camden  Society. 

VER.  UQtSL  ^ 
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The  King,  now  aware  of  his  own  weakness,  determined  to  nego- 
enat  oonadL  tiate,  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  a  great  Conncil 
septaa.  of  Peers,  a  form  of  meeting  which  was  in  fact  the 

old  great  Council  of  the  Flantagenets,  hut  which  had  been  unused 
for  centuries.  Before  this  Council  he  laid  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  A  petition  from  London,  signed  by  10,000  names,  and 
supported  by  a  similar  one  from  twelve  Peers,  entreated  the  King  to 
summon  a  Parliament.  The  Council  recommended  a  similar  course. 
It  became  evident  that  that  step  was  now  necessary,  and  writs  were 
issu&  for  the  3rd  of  November.  The  Council  of  Peers  was  so  far 
useful  that  their  credit  enabled  them  to  supply  the  immediate  want 
of  money.  On  their  own  security  they  raised  j£200,000  for  public 
Treaty  of  Upon,  purposes,  and  foimal  negotiations  were  opened  at  Eipon, 
oc*-  where  a  preliminary  arrangement  was  entered  into,  that 

until  a  final  peace  should  be  made,  the  Scotch  army  should  remain 
in  England,  with  a  monthly  payment  of  £40,000  from  the  English. 
The  negotiations  then  adjourned  to  London,  where  the  Parliament, 
subsequently  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  was  about  to  begin 
its  session. 

There  was  every  appearance  that  this  Parliament  would  be  very  dif- 
The  Long  Par-  f erent  in  character  from  the  late  one.  The  rapid  dissolu- 
uament  meeu.  ^ou  of  that  assembly,  and  the  continuation,  in  spite  of  its 
remonstrances,  of  the  illegal  actions  of  the  Government,  had  removed 
all  hope  of  compromise.  The  practical  coercion  which  had  been  put 
on  the  King  to  oblige  him  to  summon  the  present  Parliament  seemed 
to  remove  the  danger  of  a  speedy  dissolution,  and  gave  promise  of  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  national  grievances  at  length  heard.  Pym 
had  already  used  the  words,  "  They  must  now  be  of  another  temper, 
they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  they  must  pull 
down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hang  round  the  top  and  comers.  To 
remove  all  grievances,  they  must  puU  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the 
roots."  It  was  with  great  unanimity  of  feeling  that  this  was  the 
necessary  course,  that  the  Parliament  met.  The  leaders  of  the  reform 
ihertfona  party  were .  not,  however,  as  yet  either  Destructives  or 
P*'*^-  Kepublicans,  nor  were  they,  for  the  most  part,  even  Puri- 

tans. Their  views  were  political,  and  in  the  truest  sense  conservative. 
They  were  desirous  of  removing  those  abuses  which  the  Stuart 
Kings  had  introduced  into  the  Government,  and  which  overlaid 
the  Constitution,  and  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which,  in  the  hands 
of  Laud,  had  gone  so  far  to  extinguish  all  Hber^  of  conscience.  But 
hi  doing  this  they  were  but  restoring  the  old  constitution  of  England, 
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rewinning  tliose  privileges  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  centimes  of 
parliamentary  action.  Behind  these  leaders,  however,  there  were 
men  of  other  views.  Puritanism,  which  had  taken  its  rise  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  clung  to  that  form  of  Church  government  which 
Calvin  had  founded.  This  was  modelled  largely  upon  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  which  had  afiGorded  him  refuge,  and  where  he  was  all-power- 
ful. In  accordance  with  his  tenets,  moreover,  his  followers  held  that 
the  State  ouglit  to  be  subservient  to  the  Church,  that  jt,  p^ii^  ,^ 
God^s  government,  as  they  would  have  phrased  it,  Bepauicui 
should  be  superior  to  man's.  The  inevitable  conse-  •*"*•"*• 
quence  of  these  views  was  a  tendency  towards  Republicanism 
wherever  Prosbyterianism  existed  :  it  had  already  shown  itself 
in  the  U/J  ted  Provinces  of  Holland  and  among  the  Huguenot  Pro- 
testants  of  France.  Boughly  speaking,  then,  the  Eeformers  formed 
two  claaues— one  political,  one  religious.  As  was  certain  from 
the  nature  of  things,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  vehement  of 
these  classes  was  the  religious  one.  Therefore,  without  any  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  religious  questions,  the  political  party  found  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  strength  this  enthusiasm  gave  to  assist 
aemTcarrying  out  their  .^or^  and  to  Buppl/that  wannth 
and  energy  in  which  mere  political  parties  are  apt  to  be  deficient. 
It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  constant  introduction  of  religious 
topics,  and  that  close  connection  between  politics  and  religion  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  epoch.  Pym  well  expressed  the  position  when, 
during  the  ''No  Bishop''  riots  at  the  end  of  1642,  he  refused  to 
interfere,  declaring  that  it  would  not  do  to  discourage  Mends. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  that  the  cobwebs  which  hung  at 
the  top  of  the  house  must  be  pulled  down,  that,  after  a  few  days  had 
been  spent  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  House,  by  means  of 
county  petitions,  the  chief  grievances  of  the  country,  ju^„^,^^ 
Pym  caused  the  door  of  the  House  to  be  locked  and  the  of  Strafford, 
key  laid  upon  the  Speaker's  table,  and  proceeded  with  *"^*  "* 
much  solemnity  to  introduce  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford. 
''  That  ancient  gentleman  of  great  experience  in  parliamentary  affairs," 
as  the  historian  May  calls  Pym,  was  determined  not  to  be  thwarted, 
as  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had  once  been  iu  his  attack  on  Buckingham, 
by  the  interposition  of  an  •impeachment  on  himself,  which  he  knew 
Strafford  was   preparing.    Before   the   doors  were  unlocked,  the 
impeachment  had  been  carried,  and  was  at  once  taken  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.   Strafford,  at  that  moment  with  the  King,  heard  with 
dismay  the  rapid  action  of  his  enemies.    He  hurried,  with  his  usual 
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overbearing  manners,  into  the  House,  only  to  be  met  with  cries  of 
"  Withdraw,  withdraw,"  and  to  find  himself  compelled  submissively 
to  listen  to  the  charges  against  him,  and  to  be  carried  off  a  prisoner, 
in  charge  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Bod.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
charm  of  his  personal  authority  was  broken,  and  with  extraordinary 
power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  assumed  from  this 
moment  a  submissive  bearing  very  unusual  to  him.  He  directed 
his  whole  efforts  towards  the  legal  refutation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  and  appeared  in  a  new  character  as  the  champion 
of  the  law.  The  charges  were  indeed  heavy ;  but  he  at  once 
saw  their  weakness,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  did  not 
believe  he  coidd  be  brought  within  the  law  of  treason  on  any  of 
du^rgM  theuL    They  referred  to  his  conduct  in  each  of  his 

•vasux  Ua.  three  great  ofl&ces.  He  was  accused  of  tyrannical  and 
illegal  conduct  as  President  of  the  Council  of  York  ,*  of  attempting  to 
establish  arbitrary  government,  and  of  several  instances  of  personal 
oppression  while  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  as  minister  of 
England  he  was  said  to  have  advised  the  King  to  employ  his  Irish 
army  to  reduce  his  English  kingdom  to  obedience.  It  was  difficult 
to  make  technical  treason  out  of  any  of  these  chairge&  The  real 
charge  which  lay  below  them  was  one  which  had  been  voted  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice  in  the  House  of  Conmions, — ^that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  govern- 
ment.   This,  the  Parliament  held,  was  the  highest  form  of  treason. 

It  was  on  the  1 1th  of  November  that  Pym  had  laid  before  the  House 
of  Lords  the  information  of  the  impeachment.  The  actual  trial  did  not 
BistriaL  begin  till  the  22nd  of  March.    It  was  attended  with  all  the 

Mtfoii  1641.  solenm  ceremony  which  the  hearing  by  the  Lords  of  an 
impeachment  by  the  Conmions,  a  form  of  trial  long  unused,  required. 
Westminster  Hall  was  prepared  for  the  purpose.  On  a  platform  in 
the  midst  sat  the  Lords  as  judges ;  on  their  right  ran  the  bar,  at  one 
end  of  which  stood  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Conmions,  at  the 
other  was  a  desk  for  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  a  small 
desk  for  himseK  and  his  secretaries  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the 
Hall  was  fitted  with  scaffolds,  which  were  daily  crowded  by  a  throng- 
ing multitude,  who  came  in  the  early  morning  to  secure  their  places, 
and  in  their  excitement  never  left  them  till  the  evening  adjournment. 
Behind  the  Lords  were  erected  boxes  in  which  the  King  daily  sat  to 
listen  to  the  trial  of  his  great  minister.  It  was  a  curious  scene — ^the 
benches  crowded  with  ladies  eager  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  with 
Poxitan^enemies  longing  for  his  blood.    Every  word  and  turn  of 
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the  trial  was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  In  the  brief  intervals 
of  business  the  Hall  was  filled  with  loud  talking,  and  the  hungry 
audience  fell  upon  the  provisions  they  had  brought  with  them,  regard- 
less of  the  august  presence  they  were  in.  And  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  excited  throng,  with  no  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  answers, 
Strafford  would  turn  his  back  for  a  moment  upon  his  judges,  consult 
in  a  few  words  with  his  counsel,  and  then  proceed  with  admirable  cool- 
ness and  eloquence  to  combat  every  point  as  it  was  raised.  His  whole 
object  was  to  keep  himself  clear  of  the  charge  of  treason. 
With  this  view  he  virtually  acknowledged  much  of  what 
was  alleged  against  him.  It  was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  deny  that  he 
had  received  an  enlarged  commission  as  President  of  the  North;  had 
given  the  Council  there  all  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  had 
systematically  refused  to  the  subject  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
common  law.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he  had  followed  the 
same  Hne  of  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Castle  Court  in  Dublin ; 
that  he  had  so  mapaged  the  Parliament  there,  by  taking  advantage 
of  Poynings'  Law,  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  ratifying  the  graces 
which  the  Eling,  during  the  preceding  administration,  had  promised 
to  the  Catholics,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  to  render  the  King  ''  as 
absolute  there  as  any  prince  in  the  world  can  be ;"  that  he  had  acted 
with  the  grossest  despotism  towards  the  juries  who  had  hesitated  to 
find  the  verdicts  he  required  with  regard  to  the  title-deeds  of  the 
proprietors  of  Connaught ;  that  he  had  raised  an  army  formed  almost 
exclusively  of  Catholics ;  or  that  he  had  acted,  especially  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Mount-Norris,^  with  tyrannical  severity  towards  his  personal 
enemies.  It  was  useless  to  urge  as  a  set-off  that  the  customs  had 
been  increased  fourfold,  that  the  victualling  trade  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  manufacture  of  linen  had  been  set  on  foot.  Even  if 
each  of  those  improvements  had  not  been  clogged  by  conditions  which 
increased  either  his  own  position  or  the  royal  power,'  the  success  of  his 
government  would  have  been  no  justification  of  the  means  employed. 
But  granting  all  this,  he  urged  there  was  nothing  to  bring  him  under 
the  meaning  of  the  Treason  Act  of  Edward  III.  There  was  but  one 
point  left.  This  was  the  advice  he  was  said  to  have  given  to  employ 
the  Irish  army  against  the  English  Beformers. 

1  This  nobleman  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  oonit-martial  for  gome  trivial 
and  hasty  words  against  the  Lord-Deputy.  The  sentence  was  indeed  remitted,  bat  he 
had  to  leave  Ireland. 

s  He  had  obtained  a  large  income  from  the  tobacco  monopoly;  and  by  destroying 
the  woollen  trade,  and  monopolizing  salt,  had  rendered  IreUuid  dependent  upon 
England  both  for  food  and  clothing. 
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At  this  point  in  the  trial  the  Commons  demanded  leave  to  intro- 
oonnuwi  Intro-  duce  fresh  evidence.  At  the  same  time,  seeing  that  the 
JJJ^JJJ^  trial  seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  conviction  of  the  prisoner 

avku  i<^  for  felony,  but  not  for  treason,  the  Commons  determined 

to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  to  constitute  theniselyes  both 
Mtd  a  Biu  of  accusers  and  judges,  and  to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Attainder 
A****»*«-  declaring  Lord  Strafford  guilty.    This,  like  any  other 

Bill,  would  have  to  pass  both  Houses,  and  to  receive  the  consent  of 
the  King,  but  it  entirely  nullified  the  judicial  action  of  the  Lords. 
The  new  evidence,  which  was  also  the  ground  for  the  Bill  of  Attain- 
_    .  der,  was  admitted.    It  consisted  of  a  copy  of  some  notes 

^•~  •  "^  puiorting  to  have  been  taken  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  the 
elder  during  a  counciL  These  notes  were  said  to  have  been  found 
accidentally  by  the  young  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  communicated 
them  to  Pym.  Repeatedly  pressed,  the  elder  Vane  confessed  the 
genuineness  of  the  notes.  The  important  passage  of  them  ran  thus, 
— "  Your  Majesty  having  tried  all  ways,  and  being  refused,  shall  be 
acquitted  before  God  and  man ;  and  you  have  an  army  in  Ireland 
that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  khigdom  to  obedience,  for  I  am 
confident  the  Scots  cannot  hold  out  five  months."  An  the  question 
before  the  Council  was  the  Scotch  war,  as  the  words  immediately 
after  the  doubtful  passage  refer  to  Scotland  only,  a  candid  reader  can- 
not but  believe  that  '^  this  kingdom ''  meant  Scotland.  Had  the  word 
been  that  instead  of  ^Us,  there  could  have  been  no  question,  and  in 
the  hurried  blotted  notes  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion,  it  was 
surely  easy  that  the  word  might  have  been  misreported.  The  evidence 
was  really  worth  nothing.  From  the  moment  however  that  the  Bill 
of  Attainder  was  introduced,  the  trial,  although  continued,  lost  all 
meaning.  The  Bill  itself  passed  rapidly,  though  not  without  opposi- 
tion, through  the  House ;  it  was  read  the  third  and  last  time  on  the 
2l8t  of  April.  In  the  minority  against  it  there  were  fifty-nine 
members,  among  them  Lord  Digby,  hitherto  a  staunch  Reformer  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  impeachment,  together  with  the 
great  lawyer  Selden.  Digby's  speech,  which,  in  spite  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  speaker,  was  a  very  dignified  and  noble  one,  was  publicly 
burned  by  the  hangman,  and  from  this  time  Lord  Digby  himself  be- 
came an  axdent  Boyalist.  The  names  of  the  whole  fifty-nine  were  pub- 
lished, with  the  heading,  "  These  are  the  Straffordians,  betrayers  of 
their  country ; "  and  the  feelings  of  the  people,  which  had  already  been 
exhibited  in  riotous  crowdings  about  Westminster  HaU,  were  thus 
still  further  excited.    This  pressure  from  withonl  told  upon  the 
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House  of  Lords,  with  whom  StraflFord,  as  a  self-made  man,  who  had 
never  shown  much  respect  to  their  order,  was  far  froln  popular.    The 
Bill  of  Attainder  met  with  no  strong  resistance  in  their  House.    The 
King's  consent  was  now  alone  wanting.   It  seemed  almost  oharui'i  eon- 
impossible  that  he  should  give  it.    Already  he  had  com-  Jflwa^^*^ 
mitted  one  breach  of  privilege  during  the  passage  of  the  >c«7 10. 
Bill,  by  coming  personally  to  the  Lords  and  entreating  them  to  find 
Strafford  guilty  of  misdemeanour  only.    Already  twice  he  had  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  king  that  his  late  minister  should  lose  neither  in. 
person  nor  in  fortune,  but  the  selfishness,  which  was  the  great  fault 
of  his  character,  overpowered  his  better  feelings.    On  the  10th  of 
May,  with  infinite  sorrow,  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  '^  The  Earl  of  Strafford  is  a  happier  man  than  I  am.''    The  fol- 
lowing day  he  made  one  more  despicable  effort  to  secure  even  a  respite 
for  his  friend.    But  it  was  not  probable  that  a  letter  which  closed  with 
such  words  as  these  :  "  K  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  Btnfford'i 
to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday,*'  should  have  much  effect.   •»»<»ti<«- 
On  the  12th  of  May,  at  noon,  the  great  £arl  was  beheaded. 

While  the  showy  and  dramatic  character  of  the  impeachment  of 
Strafford  renders  it  the  most  striking  event  of  this  period,  much  work 
as  real  and  important  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Commons.     In 
every  instance  the  political  and  religious  parties  moved  hand  in  hand. 
They  had  each  their  enemies  to  overthrow,  each  their  own  abuses  to 
remove,  and  each  their  future  safety  to  secure.    It  was  natural  that 
the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  party  of ''  Thorough,"  Archbishop  Laud, 
should  meet  with  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Strafford.    Ill  ^     ^^^^ 
December  he  was  impeached ;  but,  once  removed  from  ofLaiA. 
public  life,  he  was  regarded  as  harmless.    More  impor-  ^^^  ^**®" 
tant  matters  demanded  consideration,  and  his  trial  was  postponed 
for  some  years.    The  two  great  leaders  thus  displaced,  attention  was 
turned  towards  other  members  of  the  Council    The  fact  that  Mr. 
Secrertary  Windebank  was  a  Catholic  marked  him  out  for  the  Ven- 
geance of  the  Puritans.    Before  three  weeks  of  the  session  were^over, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Religion  warned  him  that  his  time 
was  coming.    He  accepted  the  warning,  and  before  the  anticles  of 
impeachment  against  him,  which  charged  him  chiefly  ,g^.^  ^^ 
witii  over-leniency  to  Catholic  recusants,  were  produced,  windaiwBk 
he  had  fled  from  England.    The  conduct  of  the  Lord-  •**'*'**^ 
Keeper  Finch,  the  royalist  Speaker  of  the  third  Parliament,  the  chief 
of  the  ship-money  judges,  made  him  equally  obnoxious  to  the  poli- 
tical reformers.     Against  him,  too,  articles  of  impeachment  were 
produced,  and  he  also  sought  refuge  beyond  the  sea. 
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The  yengeance  of  the  Commons  was  by  no  means  satisfied.  All  the 
Bishops  were  regarded  as  parties  in  the  guilt  of  Laud,  all  the  ship-money 
judges  in  that  of  Finch.  Budyard,  a  reforming  member,  well  expressed 
the  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Bishops  when  he  said  that  their  real 
crime  was  their  animosity  against  the  Puritans.  ''Under  the  name 
of  Puritan  all  our  religion  is  branded,  while,  under  cover  of  assaults 
upon  a  few  Jesuits,  all  Roman  Catholics  are  countenanced.''  The 
mixture  of  temporal  power  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  the 
point  which  most  grievously  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Presbyterians. 
A  Bill  was  brought  in,  known  as  the  Restraining  Bill,  to  deprive 
Bishops  of  their  rights  of  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  opposi- 
tion it  encountered  in  that  House  induced  the  Commons  to  follow  it 
Boot  and  ^P  ^^  *  more  vehement  measure,  "for  the  utter  aboli- 

Bnaeii  BUI.  tion  of  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Pre- 
bendaries and  Canons,''  a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the  Boot 
and  Branch  Bill.  By  the  skill  of  the  royal  partisans,  this  Bill  was 
long  delayed  in  Committee. 

Meanwhile  the  measures*  of  the  late  Convocation  were  declared 
illegal ;  and,  passing  to  political  questions,  the  Commons  declared  the 
Bhip-moafly  do-  collection  of  ship-money  contrary  to  the  law ;  the  six 
dared  uiogaL  judges  were  impeached  for  asserting  that  the  right  of  col- 
lecting it  was  inherent  in  the  Crown,  and  Berkley,  the  Chief-Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  was  carried  off  from  the  very  judgment-seat  by  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod ;  while,  to  secure  the  purity  of  the  judges,  a 
law  was  passed  changing  the  words  of  their  commissions,  which  were 
limited  no  longer  by  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  but  by  their  own 
Thothroooowto  &^^^  behaviour.  The  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
abdUahod.  pleted  by  the  abolition  of  the  three  Courts, — ^theStar 

Chamber,  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  stringent  measures.  Parliament  had  been 
perpetually  beset  by  the  dread  of  a  forcible  dissolution.  It  was 
doubtless  part  of  the  art  of  Pym  to  keep  alive  such  fears,  just  as  it 
was  a  part  of  his  art  to  arrange  tumultuous  gatherings  and  petitions. 
It  was  probably  with  real  pleasure  that,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  h€ 
She  Amy  slot  received  information  of  the  existence  of  what  is  known 
diaeoirered.  ^  ths  Army  Plot.  The  North  of  England  was  still 
burdened  with  both  the  Scotch  and  English  armies.  The  Treaty  of 
Ripon  insured  the  payment  of  the  Scotch  army,  which  Parliament 
indeed,  regarding  the  Scotch  as  their  natural  allies,  had  been  ready 
enough  to  secure.    The  pay  of  the  English  army,  meanwhile,  fell 
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largely  into  arrears ;  the  ofl&cera  were  for  the  most  part  hostile  to  the 
Parliament  Want  of  pay  bred  discontent  both  among  them  and  theii 
men,  and  several  of  them,  with  Wilmot,  the  Commissaiy  General,  at 
their  head,  determined  on  a  threatening  petition.  Goring,  Jermyn, 
and  others,  at  the  advice  of  the  King,  were  admitted  to  the  officers' 
counsels,  and  Goring,  a  man  of  no  character,  had  apparently  recom- 
mended  desperate  designs,  among  which  were  a  march  towards 
London  and  an  attempt  to  rescue  Strafford.  His  ambition  led  him 
to  desire  the  position  of  general,  and,  on  the  Sing's  refusal  to  accede 
to  this  request,  the  plot  seems  to  have  dropped ;  and  Goring,  whose 
peculiarity  it  was  to  betray  his  Mends,  but  to  choose  a  time  for  the 
betrayal  when  but  little  harm  could  follow  to  them,  gave  an  account 
to  Pym  of  the  exploded  negotiations.  It  was  made  the  most  ol  A 
strong  feeling  of  fear  was  established.  A  Protestation,  a  sort  of 
English  Covenant,  was  drawn  up,  taken  by  the  members  of  both 
Houses,  and  distributed  through  the  country ;  and,  more  important 
than  this,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  already  TUemiiai  bui 
passed  a  strict  Triennial  BiU  to  ensure  the  frequent  »«»«<i' 
holding  of  Parliaments,  went  a  step  further,  and  produced  a  measure 
securing  themselves  against  dissolution  without  their  own  consent, 
thus  depriving  the  King  of  his  undoubted  prerc^tive  of  dissolution. 
This  Bill  was  presented  to  Charles  for  his  consent  at  the  same 
time  with  Strafford's  BiU  of  Attainder.  He  probably  ^^^  ^^ 
felt  the  truth  of  Pym's  remark,  who  exclaimed,  when  he  dicBoiving 
heard  that  he  had  signed  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  "Has  he  '"***™*"*- 
given  us  Strafford?  then  he  can  refase  us  nothing;''  thoroughly 
beaten  and  reckless,  he  assented  without  scruple  to  the  measure 
which  virtually  made  Parliament  his  master.  It  is  possible  that  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course  of  concession  Charles  was  honest  in  his 
views,  that  he  still  hoped  that  by  yielding  some  points  he  might 
keep  the  bulk  of  his  authority  untouched.  But  the  fierce  determina- 
tion with  which  Strafford  h|^  been  pursued,  the  self-contempt  caused 
by  his  conduct  to  that  minister,  and  the  ai^er  he  must  have  felt 
against  those  who  had  driven  him  to  such  base  conduct,  had  removed 
all  real  thought  of  honest  compromise.  Henceforward,  oharias'i  motiw 
when  he  yields,  he  yields  with  a  purpose,  the  fixed  pur-  '"  yielding, 
pose  of  revenge,  and  with  a  hope  of  one  day  triumphantly  annulling 
all  he  may  have  conceded.  He  believed  that  he  had  still  three 
things  from  which  he  could  hope  for  help — the  English  army,  the 
Scotch  nation,  and  the  Irish  Catholics.  With  regard  to  the  English 
army  his  plans  had  already  failed;   he  had  thrown  the  burden  of 
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supporting  tbem  entirely  upon  the  Parliament,  and  fostered  tlie  dis- 
content to  which  their  want  of  pay  had  given  birth«  And  though  a 
second  scheme,  very  much  resembling  the  first,  of  marching  upon 
the  Parliament  was  subsequently  set  on  foot,  it  also  came  to  nothing. 
Parliament,  warned  by  the  danger,  took  measures,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  large  Poll  tax,  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  get  the  army  paid  and 
disbanded. 

Charles  had  more  hope  of  Scotland.    In  the  midst  of  their  most 
Hb  bopM  treasonable  actions,  the  Scotch  had  always  both  expressed 

ftoBBeotiaad.  and  felt  great  respect  for  Charles's  person.  The  King 
had  found  means  to  tamper  with  the  Commissioners  in  London, 
he  had  won  Lord  Bothes  to  his  side,  and  even  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, the  leader  of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  had  given  signs  of 
wavering.  In  Scotland  itself,  Montrose  (whose  influence  with 
the  Covenanters  was  eclipsed  by  Argyle,  and  who  hoped,  if  he 
adopted  the  King's  cause,  to  supplant  Hamilton  as  his  minister)  had 
formed  a  Royalist  party ;  and  the  King  had  been  told  that  if  the 
Scotch  had  satisfaction  as  to  their  religious  and  political  liberties, 
they  might  be  relied  on.  He  determined  to  go  thither,  to  grant 
everything  that  was  asked,  and  to  use  the  popularity  thus  acquired 
as  a  support  against  \m  own  people.  The  English  Commons, 
suiietou  of  suspecting  some  such  plan,  were  very  slow  to  let  him 
the  ooauBoiu.  leavo  Loudon.  It  was  only  on  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Scotch  Commistfioners,  with  whom  they  were  compelled  to  be  on 
good  terms,  that  they  allowed  him  to  begin  his  journey.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  on  giving  his  assent  to  the  Bills  for  the  abolition  of  ill^al 
courts,  he  urged  them  to  let  him  go,  recapitulating  all  the  concessions 
he  had  made.  ''  I  hope  you  will  remember  I  hav6  granted  that  the 
judges  hereafter  shall  hold  their  places  qyuamdiu  u  bene  jetserirU, 
I  have  bounded  the  forests  not  according  to  my  right,  but  according 
to  the  late  customs.  I  have  established  the  property  of  the  subject, 
as  witness  the  free  giving  up,  not  the  taking  away  the  ship-money. 
I  have  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property  of  the  subject 
in  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  never  was  done  in  any  of  my  pre- 
decessors' times.  I  have  granted  a  law  for  a  Triennial  Parliament, 
and  have  given  way  to  an  Act  for  securing  of  moneys  advanced  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies.  I  have  given  free  course  of  justice 
against  delinquents.  I  have  put  the  laws  in  execution  against  Papists. 
Nay,  I  have  given  way  to  everything  that  you  have  asked  of  me." 

The  suspicion  of  the  Commons  was  thoroughly  roused,  especially 
by  the  King's  reluctance,  even  while  disbanding  the  English  and 
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Scotcb  armies,  to  get  rid  of  the  army  of  Ireland.  When  therefore  he 
started  at  length  for  the  North,  care  was  taken  that  a  (ji„^,. 
Parliamentary  Commission  should  attend  him,  nominally  to  seotuiid. 
to  advise,  really  to  watch  him,  and  to  keep  up  that  ^^•^•' 
dose  connection  which  had  already  proved  so  useful  between  thie 
malcontents  of  the  two  kingdoms.  On  reaching  Scotland  he  followed 
to  the  full  the  line  of  policy  which  Montrose  and  his  Mends  there 
(known  as  the  Plotters)  had  marked  out  for  him.  There  was  no 
demand  the  Parliament  could  make  which  he  was  not  ready  to  grant. 
''  The  end  of  my  coming,''  he  said  in  his  opening  speech,  ''  is  shortlj 
this,  to  perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised."  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  all  the  Acts  of  the  doubtful  Parliament  of  1640^  were^acknow- 
ledged,  the  Committee,  called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  was  re- 
organized on  a  more  popidar  basis;  an  act  of  pacification  and 
oblivion  was  passed,  omitting  by  name  some  of  the  more  ardent 
Royalists,  and  the  whole  royal  patronage  was  surrendered  and  vested 
in  the  Estates.  Charles's  friends  in  England  watched  these  con- 
cessions with  fear,  expectii^  that  the  English  Parliament  would  make 
equal  demands.  A  note  in  the  King's  hand,  appended  to  a  letter  of 
remonstrance  which  they  had  sent  him,  shows  his  own  views  on  the 
point : — ''  I  believe  when  all  be  done,  they  (the  English  Parliament) 
will  not  have  such  great  cause  for  joy."  The  reconciliation  was  con- 
cluded by  a  distribution  of  offices  and  titles  among  his  former  enemies. 
Lowdon  was  made  Chancellor  ;  Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven  ;  Johnston  of 
Warriston,  a  Knight  and  Lord  of  Session  ;  even  Henderson  was  given 
a  pension  of  4000  marks,  and  made  Dean  of  the  ChapeL 

The  King  believed  that  he  had  been  quite  successfol,  and  he  could 
say  to  his  Parliament  on  his  return  to  Loudon,  "  I  have  left  that  nation 
a  most  peaceable,  contented  people,  so  that  I  was  not  deceived  in  the 
end  of  my  going."  Yet  events  had  happened  there  which  had  but 
increased  the  mistrust  of  Parliament.  A  curious  and  somewhat  mys- 
terious event,  known  as  "  The  Incident,"  had  taken  place,  n^,  xaeumt 
which  was  never  cleared  up.  This  was  a  plot,  probably  ^^^  "• 
set  on  foot  by  Montrose,  for  killing  or  kidnapping  Argyle  and 
Hamilton.  Although  the  King  strenuously  declared  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,  he  never  completely  cleared  himself  of  suspicion  ;  and 
the  leaders  in  England  thought  they  saw  in  it  an  instance  of  a  settled 
policy  to  seize  and  destroy  the  opposition  leaders  as  occasion  offered, 
a  policy  the  existence  of  which  the  subsequent  attempt  on  the  five 
members  renders  probable. 

1  The  Parliament  had  continued  to  sit  after  its  formal  prorogation. 
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Much  worse  than  this  was  the  Iiish  insuirection,  which  broke  out 
nciaj^  just  before  the  King's  return  to  EngLmdL     In  that 

*»»««*»cu<«-       country,  as  has  been  seen,  there  were  three  great  parties. 
The  Scotch  population  of  the  North,  Puritan  in  its  religion,  strongly 
nine  pwttM      reforming  in  its  views ;  with  them  may  be  classed  the 
In  jMand.         English  Protestants  round  Dublin,  in  -fact  the  bulk  of 
the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland.    Of  the  Catholics  there  were  two 
classes ;  first  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the  Pale,  headed  by  the  Lords 
Antrim,  Gormanstown,  Fingal,  and  Castlehaven ;  Ormond,  himself  an 
Anglican,  but  in  other  respects  sympathizing  with  them,  was  their 
chief ;  they  were  loyal  BoyaJist  in  their  views,  full  of  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  anxious  to  continue  the  connection  with  England,  and  hop- 
ing for  toleration  as  a  reward  for  their  allegiance.    And  secondly, 
the  native  Irish,  CathoHc  also  in  religion,  but  before  all  things 
eager  to  dissolve  the  connection  with  the  English,  whom  they 
hated  as  a  conquering  race,  which  had  but  lately  deprived  them  of 
much  of  their  lands  both  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.    It  is  certain  that 
the  King  looked  to  the  Lords  of  the  Pale  for  assistance.    He  applied 
directly  to  them,  ordering  them  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  where 
the  arms  of  the  disbanded  army  were  stored,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers 
together  as  much  as  possible.    Antrim  and  the  other  leaders  were  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  their  plans  in  a  parliamentary  way, 
but  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  native  Irish,  with  whom  they  were 
compelled  to  ally  themselves.    Early  in  October,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Westmeath  to  make  their  plans.    At  that  meeting  the  majority 
were  for  moderate  counsels,  but  the  minority,  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  their  decisions,  determined  on  instant  and  violent  action.    They 
chose  for  their  leaders  Sir  Phelim  0*Neil,  the  nephew  of  Owen  Koe 
O'Neil,  who  was  their  natural  leader,  and  joined  with  him  the  Lords 
Maguire  and  CBeiUy  and  the  two  Macmahons,  one  of  whom  was  Bishop 
FftUwaofthe      ofCloghcr.    They  chose  their  time  Well.   Parliament  was 
idot  in  Dublin,     to  meet  in  November,  and  on  the  first  of  that  month  taxes 
and  rents  were  due.    A  blow  struck  immediately  before  that  period 
would  find  the  taxes  collected,  but  not  yet  sent  to  the  Dublin  Trea- 
sury.   The  23rd  of  October  was  fixed  on  as  the  day  of  insurrection, 
because  it  offered  the  advantage  of  being  a  market-day,  when  the 
presence  of  strangers  would  be  unobserved  in  Dublin.  Well  laid  though 
it  was,  their  plot  in  part  failed.    The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Sir  William 
Parsons,  was  informed  of  the  scheme  by  a  certain  renegade  Roman 
ifMMere  CathoUc,  Called   O'Connedly.     His  vigorous  measures 

muirter.  saved  Dublin,  but  in  all  the  open  country  scenes  of 
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horrible  violence  took  place,  accompanied  by  all  the  horrors  which 
mark  the  sudden  insurrection  of  a  savage  people.  Neither  men,  women, 
nor  children  were  spared,  and  where  their  lives  were  given  them,  the 
wretched  English  settlers  were  stripped,  and  driven  in  naked,  shiver- 
ing herds  by  their  savage  pursuers  to  the  nearest  towns  of  refuge. 

Such  an  insurrection  was  not  what  Charles  desired,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  having  called  q^,,^^  ^ 
to  his  assistance  a  wild  and  barbarous  people  whom  he  coiariai'i 
could  not  restrain.  The  rebels  continued  to  act  nomi-  ^^^^^^^^^'^y- 
nally  as  the  King's  army,  and  displayed  a  commission  under  the 
Royal  Seal  of  Scotland.  This  seal  is  said  by  many  to  have  been  torn 
from  an  old  charter,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  on  the  very  day 
on  which  the  commission  was  purported  to  be  issued  the  Great  Seal  of 
Scotland  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Keeper  ;  it  had  already 
left  Hamilton's  possession,  and  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  the  custody 
of  Lowdon,  the  new  Chancellor.  The  King,  at  all  events,  pretended 
extreme  horror  at  what  had  happened,  and  followed  one  of  his  usual 
devices  for  making  the  Parliament  unpopular  by  at  once  shifting  the 
whole  responsibility  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  upon  them.  In 
the  full  belief  that  he  had  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Scotch,  and 
unconscious,  apparently,  of  the  mistrust  which  the  Irish  rebellion 
atid  the  ''  Incident ''  had  created,  he  returned  to  London,  expecting  to 
&id  there  too  a  party  not  opposed  to  him.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
rising  feeling  among  those  classes,  who  had  aimed  solely  at  reform, 
that  enough  had  been  done,  and  that  the  King's  concessions  were 
sufficient  to  secure  public  liberty,  as  indeed,  had  they  been  honestly 
made,  with  no  afterthought  of  revenge,  they  would  probably  have  been. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  King  determined  to  follow  the 
same  course  in  England  that  he  had  followed  in  Scotland.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  a  Eoyalist,  and,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen, 
had  succeeded  in  winning  the  consent  of  the  Common  Council  of 
London  to  give  the  King  a  magnificent  reception.  He  Loyaiiyreeeived 
was  therefore  received  on  his  return  to  his  capital  with  JJ LondoBu™ 
signs  of  joy  and  popularity  to  which  he  had  been  long  wov.  20. 
a  stranger.  This  still  further  raised  his  hopes,  and,  as  in  Scotland 
he  had  established  a  reforming  ministry,  so  now  he  drew  to  him  some 
of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  enemies.  St.  John  was  already 
Solicitor-General,  Falkland  and  Colepepper  took  office,  and  Hyde, 
though  he  did  not  actually  accept  any  office,  became  one  of  the  King's 
most  intimate  advisers.  Charles  was  thus  ostensibly  pursuing  a 
liberal  course.    But  behind  those  ministers  there  was  a  more  intimate 
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band  of  advisers,  headed  by  Lord  Digby,  who  were  the  real  confidants 
of  the  royal  schemes. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  were  not  to  be  deceived.  They  had 
TiM  oommou,  Probably  been  already  warned  by  their  Commissioners 
udMtiYed,  in  Scotland  that  information  had  been  there  collected 
orud  *,  with  a  view  to  their  impeachment,  and  they  determined 

**™*""*"*^-  to  meet  the  reaction  which  was  setting  in  by  a  declar- 
ation which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Eemonstrance. 
This  was  a  recapitulation  of  every  act  of  unconstitutional  tyranny 
which  had  marked  the  reign,  couched  in  strong  language.  It 
was  in  fact  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  a  vindication  of  all  that 
the  Commons  had  done.  To  those,  however,  who  trusted  Charles, 
and  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  it,  it  looked  like  a  mere  factious 
move,  taken  at  a  particularly  ungracious  time,  just  as  the  King 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  accept  constitutional  government.  It  there- 
fore met  with  much  opposition  in  the  House,  and  was  carried,  after  a 
fierce  debate,  which  lasted  all  through  the  night,  by  a  small  majority 
of  eleven.  So  fierce  was  the  strife,  that  an  eye-witness  ^  thus  describes 
it :  "I  thought  we  had  all  sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  for 
we,  like  Joab  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  each  other  by  the 
locks,  and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  others'  bowels,  had  not  the 
calmness  and  great  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech, 
prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry  debate  till  next  morning." 
The  Remonstrance,  which  was  from  the  Commons'  House  alone,  was 
not  only  presented  to  the  King,  but  published.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
appeal  to  the  nation,  and  marks  that  point  in  the  contest  where  the 
Commons  began  to  act  unconstitutionally,  and  when  the  House, 
hitherto  almost  unanimous,  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
who  thought  enough  had  been  done,  the  other  resolved  on  more 
determined  measures.  Those  measures  were  to  be  directed  towards 
preventing  any  reactionary  and  violent  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commons,  with  just  reason,  dreaded. 
For  that  purpose  they  held  it  necessary  that  the  command  of  the 
army  shoiild  be  in  their  hands,  a  wish  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
demand  that  the  militia,  that  was  the  only  army  at  that  time  existing, 
should  be  put  entirely  into  their  hands.  There  were  several  inter- 
mediate steps  leading  to  the  final  demand. 

The  Commons'  mistrust  of  the  King's  intentions  was  much  in- 
They  denuind  a  creased  by  his  removal  of  the  guard,  with  which,  during 
c«ard  In  vain,      his  absence  in  Scotland,  they  had  surrounded  themselves. 

1  Sir  Philip  Warwick. 
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Again  and  again  did  they  demand  a  renewal  of  this  precaution,  but 
the  King  constantly  refused  it,  or  at  least  refused  such  a  guard  as 
they  considered  necessary,  to  be  placed  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at 
that  time  Lord-Gteneral  South  of  the  Trent,  on  whom  they  could 
rely.  Their  request  was  chiefly  grounded  upon  the  ooMtont  riou 
riots,  which  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  London,  fostered  **  ^n*o». 
by  Pym  and  the  reforming  party.  These  reached  their  height  when 
the  Bill  for  excluding  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  was  again 
brought  forward,  and  rose  so  high  that  tlte  Prelates,  after  the  27th  of 
December,  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  the  House.  Poolishly, 
at  the  instigation  of  Williams  (subsequently  Archbishop  of  York), 
they  sent  a  formal  protest,  declaring  all  acts  done  without  their  con- 
sent null.  For  this  they  were  impeached  of  high  treason  and  im- 
prisoned. But  the  Commons  took  advantage  of  the  uproar  to  make 
a  fresh  demand  for  a  guard.  They  had  reason  indeed  to  suspect  that 
a  violent  amp  ^mai  was  in  preparation.  Numbers  of  gentlemen 
and  discharged  officers  from  the  army  had  collected  at  Whitehall, 
where  a  public  table  was  kept  for  theuL  Quarrels  had  "BovmUiMMi" 
arisen  between  them  and  the  tumultuous  city  Peti-  •a*"o»^»ii«." 
tioners,  the  nicknames  of  '^  Roundhead  "  and  '^  Cavalier"  had  already 
been  coined,  and  on  one  occasion  blood  had  been  shed  by  the  King's 
partisans.  In  spite  of  these  disturbances,  however,  the  King  refused 
to  give  the  guard.  His  presence,  he  said,  would  secure  the  safety  of 
all  his  subjects.  ''  He  would  solemnly  engage,  on  the  word  of  a 
King,  the  security  of  every  one  of  them  from  violence."  This  answer 
was  given  on  the  3rd  of  January  (1642). 

The  word  of  a  Kiug  was  kept  by  the  exhibition  on  the  very  same 
day  of  articles  of  treason  against  five  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Haselrig,  and  Strode,  and  against  Lord  Kim- 
bolton  or  Mandeville  (afterwards  Lord  Manchester)  in  the  Upper 
House.    The  King  in  fact  believed  that  the  hour  of  his  revenge  was 
come,  and  that  he  could  play  out  the  "  Incident "  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  Scotland.    On  the  next  day,  having  warned  the  Inns  of  Court, 
who  were  very  Royalist  in  their  feelings,  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  he  proceeded  to  the  House,  surrounded  by  his 
own  guard  and  the  Whitehall  soldiery,  with  the  inten-  wesTte^* 
tion  of  arresting  the  five  members.    Timely  notice  had  *^'  ^embew. 
been  given,  and  they  had  fled.    But — cleaving  his  soldiers  about  the 
door,  where  they  eagerly  waited  for  orders  to  act,  and  demanded  with 
threatening  gestures,  "  When  comes  the  word  ?  "—Charles  entered  the 
Hou'se.     He  took  the  Speaker's  chair,  looked  around  at  the  vacant 
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places  of  tHe  five  members,  and  after  a  short  address,  lemarkiDg  tliat 
the  birds  had  flown,  withdrew  amid  cries  of  "  Privilege,  privilege." 
The  birds  had  indeed  flown,  and  taken  refuge  among  the  citizens  of 
London.  Thither  the  House  followed  them,  and  appointed  a  great 
permanent  committee  to  sit  in  the  Grocers'  HalL  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  King  went  himself  thither,  requesting  the  city  magistrates 
to  surrender  the  five  members.  They  were  not  forthcoming.  He 
(SuffiMiMTM  was  reluctantly  forced  to  confess  that  his  blow  had 
^"5J5a,  fedled ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  triumphant 

Jan.  10.  return  to  Parliament  of  those  he  had  accused,  he  left 

London,  never  to  return  to  it  till  just  before  his  death. 

He  was  now  in  the  miserable  plight  of  a  plotter  whose  scheme  has 
miscarried ;  he  felt  that  his  last  card  had  been  played,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  but  war.  To  carry  on  this  with  effect,  and  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  those  who  favoured  him  to  rally  round  him,  he 
determined  to  betake  himself  to  a  new  capital,  and  settled  npon 
York  for  that  purpose.  But  before  he  could  proceed  to  extremities, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  his  hands  clear  of  domestic  interests, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  find  some  means  of  collecting  money. 
He  therefore  determined  to  send  his  wife  abroad.  He  purchased  a 
Sends  the  Queen  moment's  respite  by  giving  his  assent  to  the  BOl  for 
so  Holland.  ^g  removal  of  the  Bishops,  and  then  hurried  with 

his  Queen  to  Dover,  sending  with  her  the  Crown  jewels,  on  which 
to  raise  money.  The  Commons,  meanwhile,  striking  while  the  iron 
was  hot,  now  demanded  security  from  such  violent  measures  as  the 
King  had  lately  taken.  They  entreated  him  to  return  to  London, 
and  to  put  the  militia — ^that  is,  the  trainbands  of  the  country,  the 
only  constitutional  army  of  that  time — ^into  their  hands.  The  request 
was  brought  to  the  King  at  Newmarket.  It  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  King  had  taken  hk  part,  and  meant  to  play  it  to  the 
last. 

The  next  few  months  were  occupied  in  preparation  by  the  rival 
parties.  Unable  to  obtain  the  King's  consent.  Parliament  passed  the 
ordinance  of  the  militia  without  it.  By  this  they  were  empowered 
to  nominate  the  Lords-Lieutenants  of  the  counties  to  hold  power 
during  their  will.  The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  retired  to  York,  and 
was  there  disappointed  to  find  the  feeling  by  no  means  so  thoroughly 
in  his  favour  as  he  expected.  What  may  be  called  the  first  in- 
stance of  armed  opposition  to  his  orders  took  place  at  HulL  In  that 
town  were  stored  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  late  Northern 
aixny.    It  was  intiugted  to  Sic  John  Hotham,  and  Parliament  now 
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ordered  that  the  magazine  should  be  brought  to  London.    The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  claimed  it  as  his  own,  as  no  doubt  ehu  refuai 
constitutionally  it  was.    On  the  Parliament's  refusal  to  JSJamaStron. 
deliyer  it  up,  he  attempted  to  use  his  pergonal  influ-  ^xiru  2s. 
ence,  as  he  was  throughout  his  life  too  prone  to  do.    He  appeared 
before  the  gates  in  person,  but  Sir  John  was  true  to  his  trust,  and  the 
King  withdrew  baffled.     At  once  the  ordinance  of  ordinance  of 
militia  was  put  in  force,  and  to  meet  it  the  King  issued   Miuti*,  and 
a  Commission  of  Array.    There  were  thus  in  every  of  Arr»y. 
county  two  recruiting  centres,  the  one  attempting  to  '"""• 
carry  out  the  Parliament's  ordinance,  and  the  other  the  King's  com- 
mission.   Active  and  eneigetic  members  betook  themselves  to  their 
own  counties  to  assist  the  Parliamentary  claim,  and  England  was 
filled  with  petty  skirmishes  and  disputes. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  geographical  line  separating  the  Royalist 
from  the  Puritan  party.    It  may  be  said  roughly  that  DivMon  of 
the  parts  about  London  were  belonging  to  the  Parlia-  J^^SS  wi 
ment  party,  and  the  North  and  the  counties  near  Wales  Fvitui. 
were  inclined  towards  the  King.    The  only  counties  which  were 
whole-hearted  were  those  around  London,  and  the  Eastern  counties, 
where  Cromwell  had  already  become  important,  and  which  speedily 
formed  themselves  into  that  great  association  which  supplied  subse- 
quently the  nucleus  of  the  new-modelled  army.    As  yet,  however 
tiie  levies  on  the  Parliament  side  were  either  needy  adventurers,  to 
whom  the  pay  was  an  object,  or  such  men  as  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  could  gather.    Bound  the  King,  mean- 
while, collected  many  nobles  and  gentry,  bringing  with  them  a^train 
of  dependants,  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  their  feudal  followers,  full 
of  affection  and  reliance  on  their  immediate  leaders.    Money  was 
still  wanting  to  the  King.    The  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Holland  sup- 
plied this  deficiency,  while  the  young  Princes  of  the  Bhenish  Palatin- 
ate, Rupert  and  Maurice,  if  they  added  .no  wisdom,  at  least  brought 
military  enei^  to  his  side.    To  Essex  was  given  the  bmozuui 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  which  gradually  JSU!5i*3Mtti« 
ccUected  in  the  Midland  counties.    The  Earl  of  Lindsay  two  amiM. 
was  nominally  the  Royalist  general,  but  his  counsel  was  practically 
overruled  by  the  advice  of  the  hot-headed  Rupert. 

At  length  the  crisis  arrived.    On  the  22nd  of  August  the  King 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  and  aware  at  last  jj^^m,,^  ^ 
that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire,  bia  itudwd. 
moved  to  Shrewsbury,  at  once  to  coUect  the  Catholic  '^'*'  *** 

ns.  MOV.  tt 
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gentry  of  Lancasliiie  and  Cheshire,  to  receive  the  Bo3ralist  levies  of 
Wales,  and  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  movement  was 
snccessfol.  In  a  few  days  his  little  army  was  increased  fourfold,  and 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  make  a  direct  march  towards  the 
capital  Essex  had  garrisoned  Northampton,  Coventry  and  Warwick, 
and  lay  himself  at  Worcester ;  but  the  King,  waiting  for  no  si^es, 
left  the  garrison  towns  unmolested  and  passed  on  towards  London, 
and  Essex  received  peremptory  orders  to  pursue  and  interpose  if 
possible  between  the  King  and  London.  On  the  22nd  of  October 
he  was  close  upon  the  King's  rear  at  Keynton,  between  Stratford 
and  Banbury.  But  his  army  was  by  no  means  at  its  fall  strength  ; 
some  regiments  had  been  left  to  garrison  the  West,  others,  tinder 
Hampden,  had  not  yet  joined  him. 

But  delay  was  impossible,  and  the  first  battle  of  the  war  was  fought 
-j^^  ^j  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  slope  of  Edge- 

B4gdiiiL  hill,  over  which  the  royal  army  descended,  turning  back 

**"'•**'  on  its  course  to  meet  Essex.    Both  parties  claimed  the 

victory.  In  fact  it  was  with  the  King.  The  Parliamentary  cavalry 
found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of  Rupert's 
cavaliers.  Whole  regiments  turned  and  fled  without  striking  a  blow ; 
but,  as  usual,  want  of  discipline  ruined  the  royal  cause.  Rupert's 
men  fell  to  plundering  the  Parliamentary  baggage,  and  returned  to 
the  field  only  in  time  to  find  that  the  infantry,  under  the  personal 
leading  of  Essex,  had  re-established  the  fight  Night  closed  the  battle. 
The  King's  army  withdrew  to  the  vantage-ground  of  the  hills,  and 
Essex,  reinforced  by  Hampden,  passed  the  night  upon  the  field.  But 
the  Boyalist  army  was  neither  beaten  nor  checked  in  its  advance, 
while  the  rottenness  of  the  Parliamentary  troops  had  been  disclosed, 
so  that  Cromwell  told  Hampden,  that  ''it  was  plain  that  men  of 
religion  were  wanted  to  withstand  these  gentlemen  of  honour," — 
the  secret  which  ultimately  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war. 

The  Parliament  determined  to  regard  this  somewhat  doubtful 
battle  as  a  victory,  and  formal  thanks  were  voted  to  Lord-Gteneral 
Essex.  At  the  same  time  it  was  plain  that  the  parties  were  more 
evenly  balanced  than  had  been  thought,  and  the  Parliament  began 
to  think  of  making  overtures  for  peace.  While  the  preliminaries  of 
the  intended  treaty  were  stiU  undetermined,  and  while  a  cessation  of 
arms  was  still  under  discussion,  the  King  suddenly  moved  towards 
ohariM  London,  and  having  advanced  as  far  as    Brentford, 

•v^adiM         ^jjgpg  'fgii  ^pQj^  ^^  outlying  regiment  of  Parliamen- 
voT.  u.  tary  troops.    The  alarm  in  London  was  great.     The 
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citizens  were  embodied  in  haste  under  Skippon ;  troops  lying  at 
Kingston  were  hurriedly  brought  through  London.  Essex  himself 
took  the  command,  and  before  long  an  army  of  no  very  good 
material,  but  sufBiciently  numerous  for  the  purpose,  prevented  the 
further  advance  of  the  King.  Essex  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been 
over-cautious,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  put  a  strong  force  between  the 
King  and  the  City,  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  retreat  of  the 
Koyalists,  who  shortly  fell  back  upon  Oxford,  which  R«tirMto 
henceforward  became  the  centre  of  their  operations,  o*'"^ 
The  treaty,  as  was  expected  by  the  wiser  Parliamentarians,  came  to 
nothing.  As  the  terms  demanded  included  the  abolition  of  the 
Church,  and  the  King's  assent  to  the  militia  ordinance,  it  was 
not  indeed  likely  that  anything  could  have  come  of  it.  War  was 
again  the  only  resource,  and  speedily  became  universal. 

The  character  of  a  civil  war,  when  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
one  of  geographical  supremacy  but  of  political  feeling,  ohwMtor 
precludes  the  possibility  of  any  regular  plan  of  action,  •'*!»•««. 
and  renders  very  difficult  any  consecutive  narrative  of  events.  There 
was  local  fighting  over  the  whole  of  England.  But  it  is  possible  to 
form  some  general  notion  as  to  the  main  centres  of  action.  The 
headquarters  of  the  King  were  constantly  at  Oxford,  from  which, 
as  from  a  centre,  Bupert  would  suddenly  make  rapid  raids,  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another.  Between  him  and  London,  about 
Beading,  Aylesbury,  and  Thame,  lay  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
main  army  of  Parliament,  under  the  command  of  Lord-General 
Essex.  Not  that  this  army  was  by  any  means  the  largest  or  best  sup- 
plied of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  There  was  no  very  warm  feeling 
between  the  Parliament  and  their  general,  and  Essex  had  frequently 
to  complain  of  the  superior  equipment  and  larger  numbers  of  troops 
allowed  to  his  subordinates.  The  other  two  chief  scenes  of  the  war 
were  Yorkshire  and  the  West.  In  Yorkshire  the  Fairfaxes,  Ferdi- 
nando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas,  made  what  head  they  could 
against  what  was  known  as  the  Popish  army  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl,  subsequently  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  the  troops  of  the  Northern  counties,  which  had  become  associated 
under  Newcastle  in  favour  of  Charles.  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
was  early  made  a  royal  garrison,  and  formed  the  link  of  connection 
between  the  operations  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Oxford.  In  the  extreme 
South-west,  Lord  Stamford,  the  Parliamentary  Qeneral,  was  making 
a  somewhat  unsuccessful  resistance  against  Sir  Balph,  afterwards 
Lord  Hopton.     Wales  was  wholly  Royalist,  and  one  of  the  chief 
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objects  of  Charles's  generals  was  to  secure  the  Sevem  valley,  and 
thus  connect  the  war  in  Devonshire  with  the  central  operations  at 
Oxford.  In  the  Eastern  counties  matters  assumed  rather  a  different 
form.  The  principle  of  forming  several  counties  into  an  associa- 
tion, already  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  North,  was  adopted  by 
the  Parliament,  and  several  such  associations  were 
formed,  but  none  of  these  came  to  much  except  that 
of  the  Eastern  counties,  which  was  known  by  way  of  pre-eminence 
as  ''The  Association."  Its  object  was  to  keep  the  war  entirely 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  which  it  consisted.  The  reason 
of  its  success  was  the  genius  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  who,  though 
not  yet  nominally  commander  of  the  Association  (which  was  at  first 
under  Lord  Grey  and  afterwards  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester),  was 
in  reality  its  moving  spirit  Beyond  the  exclusion  of  the  war  from 
their  own  borders,  the  object  of  the  associated  counties  was  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Lincolnshire,  and  thus  to  connect  London  with 
the  Fairfeaes  in  the  North.  The  main  obstacle  to  this — ^which 
remained  an  obstacle  throughout  the  war — was  the  existence  of  the 
garrison  of  Newark  on  their  north-western  frontier. 

The  year  1643  was  on  all  sides  disastrous  to  the  Parliament.  The 
army  of  Essex  lay  idle  and  useless,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of 
Hampden  and  the  more  energetic  commanders.  A  great  plan  was 
formed  to  bring  up  the  armies  of  the  Eastern  counties  to  join,  it, 
i^uMjUoa  ^uid  to  fall  upon  Oxford ;  but  the  cautious  disposition  of 

of  Emez.  the  general  brought  to  nothing  what  was  in  itself  a  hope- 

ful scheme.  The  fighting  was  confined  to  skirmishes  with  Euperf  s 
horse,  which  would  every  now  and  then  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a 
regiment  In  one  of  these  raids  the  Royalists  got  into  the  rear  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  piercing  as  far  as  Ohinner.  Such  an  isolated 
movement  was  of  course  speedily  checked.  Hampden  led  the  pursuit 
Death  of  °^  ^^®  retiring  Royalists.     In  crossing  Chalgrove  Field 

Hampden.  a  slight  skirmish  took  place,  of  no  importance  except 

"•  "•  that  it  cost  the  life  of  Hampden,  whose  energy  as  a  com- 

mander had  been  such,  that  men  were  beginning  to  think  of  him  as 
a  more  efficient  Lord-General  than  the  sluggish  Essex.  While  the 
jj^^^y^  chief  army  lay  thus  idle,  the  Fairfaxes  had  been  almost 

eonqiMrt  of  driven  from  Yorkshire  by  the  superior  power  of  New- 
castle ;  they  had  been  thoroughly  defeated  at  Atherton 
Moor  (June  30),  and  driven  ^backwards  to  Hull.  The  arrival  of 
the  Queen  (Feb.  22),  bringing  with  her  commanders,  and  arms 
obtained  by  the  Crown  jewels,  had  also  much  improved  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  Boyalists  in  the  North«    Even  the  Hothams,  who  had 
shown  their  apparent  devotion  to  the  Parliament  in  refusing  to 
surrender  Hull  to  the  King,  now  wavered.    Timely  information  was 
fortunately  obtained  of  their  treason ;  they  were  brought  to  London, 
tried,  expelled  from  Parliament,  and  subsequently  executed.    Hull 
was  intrusted  to  Lord  Fairfax,  and  there  he  gathered  the  lenmant 
of  his  forces.    Some  timely  successes  prevented  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Yorkshire.    His  son  Sir  Thomas,  with  the  Parliamentary 
cavalry,  escaped  across  the  Humber  into  lincolnshire,  and  made 
a  junction  with  the  Eastern  troops.    In  company  with  Cromwell  he 
succeeded  in  defeating  his  pursuers  near  Homcastle,  at  what  is  known 
as  Winceby  Fight.    Meanwhile  Lord  Fairfax,  breaking  q^,^^  ^  ^^ 
out  of  Hull,  defeated  Newcastle's  army,  and  thus  re-  and  winceiij. 
taining  his  foothold  in  Yorkshire,  gave  an  opportunity  ^^  **' 
for  a  subsequent  re-ostablishment  of  Parliamentary  af&drs  in  the 
North.      In  the   West  even  greater  disasters   had   befallen   the 
Parliament.    Lord  Stamford  had  been  defeated  at  Stretton  by  Sir 
Ealph  Hopton;  and  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  early  successes  had 
gained  him  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  sent  to  re-estab* 
lish  the  affairs  of  Parliament  there.    He  was  opposed  by  ^,jj^,  ^^ 
Hopton  and  Prince  Maurice,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  in  Mttn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  on  the  6th  of  July;  and  *""^*^ 
again,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  while  besieging  Hopton  in 
Devizes,  he  was  beaten,  with  the  complete  destruction  of  his  whole 
army,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  marched  from  Oxford  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  him.    Nathaniel  Fiennes,  too,  to  whom  Bristol  had  been 
intrusted,  had  let  that  dty  fall  without  difficulty  into  the  hands  ot 
Kupert  (July  27).    The  West  was  thus  almost  entirely  lost    In  the 
East  alone  the  energy  of  Cromwell  had  met  with  constant  success.    The 
battle  of  Homcastle  has  been  already  mentioned.    Lin-  g,^,^^  ,j^^ 
colnshire  had  been  for  tho  most  part  subdued,  and  added  moeenfta 
to  the  Association.  *"  **'*  ^**' 

Except  in  this  bne  point,  the  affairs  of  Parliament  seemed  in  a  bad 
condition.    They  did  not,  however,  despair.    Waller,  after  his  defeat, 
met  with  an  honourable  reception,  and  was  even  thanked  for  what 
he  had  done ;  and  as  hopes  were  felt  that  the  Scotch  fomcvrtsootdi 
might  be  induced  to  afford  assistance,  messengers  were  i^p  ^^ 
despatched  to  re-establish  ^  treaty  between  the  countries,  ii  taken. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Covenant  was  made  an  indispens-   *•**•  "• 
able  condition  of  the  alliance.    The  condition  was  accepted.    The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  army,  and  subsequently  by  slow  degrees 
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the  nation,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  under  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, solemnly  took  the  required  oath.  The  management  of  the 
war,  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  was  vested  in  a 
joint  committee  known  as  the  Committee  of  the  Two  Nations^  and  the 
Scotch  at  once  set  on  foot  an  army  of  22,000  men  under  Lord  Leven. 
This  treaty  folly  counterbalanced  the  late  disasters  of  the  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  the  King  had  lost  his  opportunity.  On  the  destruction 
of  Waller's  army  he  could  probably  have  marched  almost  unopposed 
to  London.  The  Lord-General's  army  had  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing,  he  had  constantly  to  be  demanding  reinforcements  of  men 
and  money.  It  is  possible  that  the  refusal  of  the  troops  of  New- 
castle to  join  in  the  great  movement  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
King's  blunder.  However  that  may  be,  instead  of  marching  to  the 
-w  _.  , «  capital,  he  turned  westward  to  complete  the  conq uest  of 
oMtor  MVM  tiM  the  Severn  valley,  and  laid  siege  to  Gloucester  (Aug. 
Fariiamuit        j^q^^  ^^  ^^^  ipiportant  place  there  still  held  by  the 

Parliament,  expecting  its  immediate  surrender.  But  Massey,  the  com- 
mander of  the  town,  aided  by  the  citizens,  made  a  firm  defence,  and 
Essex  for  once  exhibited  some  of  those  qualities  which  befitted  his 
high  command.  His  army  was  raised  to  12,000  men,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  relieving  the  town.  With  a  steady  per- 
tinacity, which  was  part  of  his  character,  he  performed  this  duty.  In 
spite  of  much  opposition,  after  a  march  of  twenty-six  days,  he  reached 
Emez  rdiMw  It  Presbury  Hill,  overhanging  the  Severn  valley,  and  made 
8«pt.  0.  known  by  cannon  shots  his  presence  to  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  Royalists  did  not  wait  to  fight ;  they  immediately  burnt  their 
camp  and  withdrew.  Having  revictualled  the  place,  Essex  returned 
indeciiiy«  in  the  same  dogged  fashion  to  London.    He  chose  the 

SlJrtmS.  ^^^  across  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and,  as  he  came  off  them 

B«pt.  20.  down  to  Newbury,  he  found  the  place  already  occupied 

by  the  King's  army.  A  great  battle  was  there  fought,  as  indecisive 
as  the  battle  of  EdgehiU.  The  trainbands  of  London,  however, 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  Essex's  army,  exhibited  their  soldierly 
qualities,  and  held  their  own  against  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the 
King.  In  this  battle  fell  Lord  Falkland,  who,  since  the  Grand  Be- 
monstrance,  had  been  one  of  the  King's  chief  advisers.  A  patriot  at 
heart,  though  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow  the  King,  his  chief 
wish  had  been  the  restoration  of  peace ;  the  continuance  of  the  war 
had  thrown  a  settled  gloom  over  his  life ;  he  seems  to  have  sought 
rather  than  avoided  death.  Essex  was  able  to  continue  his  march  to 
London,  and  the  King  again  went  to  Oxford.    The  close  of  the  year 
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thus  saw  the  fortunes  of  the 'rival  parties  still  wholly  undetermined, 
and  the  great  crisis  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Parliament 
had  passed. 

While  the  war  had  thus  been  going  on  neither  party  had  been 
politically  idle.  On  both  sides  financial  difficulties  had  ^^^^^^, 
to  be  met.  On  this  point  the  Parliament  were  in  a  ruovrcetof 
better  position  than  the  King.  In  the  first  place,  they  ****  '""«»«*• 
were  backed  by  the  willing  generosity  of  the  wealthy  population  of 
London,  and  had  besides,  in  their  apparent  position  as  representa- 
tives of  the  nation,  the  power  not  only  of  laying  on  taxes,  but  also  of 
pledging  the  national  credit  Besides  the  collection  of  the  regular 
taxes,  and  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  their  chief  financial  means  were 
assessments  upon  the  city  and  upon  the  counties  which  owoied  their 
government,  loans  on  the  national  credit,  raised  at  an  interest  of  eight 
per  cent.,  free  gifts  and  subscriptions,  the  confiscated  or  sequestrated 
property  of  their  enemies,  and  finally,  an  excise  or  inland  tax  levied 
upon  a  great  number  of  commodities  of  home  manufacture,  especially 
upon  liquors,  but  extending  even  to  meat  They  were  even  thus 
barely  able  to  sustain  their  troops,  and,  early  in  the  year  1644,  we 
read  of  complaints  addressed  to  Lord  Fairfax  by  troops  in  the  East, 
threatening  immediate  dissolution  of  the  army  unless  money  was 
forthcoming.  One  extraordinary  tax,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
very  lucrative,  is  so  characteristic  that  it  is  worth  mentioning.  It 
was  customary  to  have  a  weekly  fast,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  collect  from  each  household  the  price  of  one  meal,  whether 
they  fasted  or  not,  on  those  days. 

The  King^H  reaonzces  were  of  a  less  regular  sort  He  relied 
mainly  at  first  upon  the  large  gifts  of  his  devoted  fol-  EeMnrcea 
lowers,  and  upon  the  free  service  which  many  of  them  •'*»»•  JO^w. 
gave  him.  But  subsequently,  observing  the  advantage  which  the 
show  of  legality  would  give,  he  summoned  to  meet  him  at  Oxford,  in 
the  form  of  a  Parliament,  all  members  who  were  his  partisans,  or 
had  been  rejected  by  the  House  in  London,  and  any  Peers  who  sided 
with  him.  Of  the  Peers  a  large  majority  joined  him,  of  the  Commons 
in  all  about  180,  or  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number.  This  quasi 
Parliament  copied  the  expedient  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
and  granted  an  excise,  while  the  King  again  had  recourse  to  the  old 
plan  of  privy  seals.  This  step  gave  him  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able  to  speak  of  his  opponents  at  Westminster  as  a  small  in- 
cendiary remnant,  and  as  no  real  representative  Parliament  at  alL 

Another  difficulty  which,  as  King,  he  contrived  to  throw  in  the 
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way  of  his  opponents,  was  the  adjoTimment  of  all  the  law  courts  to 
Oxford.  It  thus  became  necessary  for  the  Parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  course  of  justice,  to  make  a  new  great  seaL^ 

Besides  these  questions,  the  Parliament  was  much  occupied  with 
Ammuyat  ecclesiastical  matters.  To  settle  these  an  Assembly  of 
weitBiartOT.  Diviues  met  at  Westminster  in  the  beginning  of  June. 
jiiBv  s.  Though  the  Presbyterians  were  in  considerable  majority, 

the  ability  of  the  few  Independents  amongst  them  rendered  their 
action  very  slow,  but  they  did  at  length  produce  a  Directory  in  the 
place  of  the  Prayer  Book ;  and  after  the  Covenant  had  been  taken, 
and  a  treaty  made  with  the  Scotch,  promising  as  far  as  possible 
unity  between  the  two  kbigdoms,  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  worship  may  be  regarded  as  established.  Yet  it  never 
took  a  firm  hold  of  the  people ;  it  was  only  here  and  there  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  its  complete  working.  This  diversity  in  the  form 
ot  worship,  making  each  parish  in  some  degree  isolated  from  its 
neighbours,  gradually  prepared  England  for  the  ascendancy  of  that 
Independent  party  which  was  rapidly  rising  in  importance. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  in  the  districts  most  devoted  to 
Parliament  there  was  no  opposition.  One  reason  probably  for  the 
inaction  of  the  King  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  his  hope  that 
he  could  raise  a  party  in  London.  This  hope  was  irustrated  by  the 
discovery  of  a  plot,  called  Waller's  Plot  from  the  part  which  Edmund 
Waller  the  poet  took  in  it.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  con- 
spirators to  publish  a  Commission  of  Array  in  London,  to  raise  troops 
there  in  the  King's  name,  and  with  assistance  from  the  royal  army  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King's  children,  to  apprehend  the  chief  Par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  to  open  the  city  to  the  King.  The  conspiracy 
was  found  out  in  time,  its  chief  leaders  punished  (July  5),  and  Waller 
himself,  who  showed  but  a  mean  spirit  on  the  occasion,  was  allowed 
to  go  abroad  after  paying  a  fine  of  £10,000. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (1644)  new  combatants 
iriih  and  Scotch  *PP®^  upon  the  field  J  ou  the  part  of  the  King  the  Irish, 
take  part  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  the  Scotch.    Since  the 

intiMwar.  fearful  outbreak  of  1641  afifairs  had  become  much  en- 
tangled in  Ireland.  The  disputes  at  home  had  paralyzed  the  efforts 
of  the  English  in  that  country.  After  the  first  surprise  was  over, 
some  sort  of  opposition  to  the  rebels  had  been  organized.    An  army 

^  The  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  having  fled  to  the  King,  a  Commissioner  sat  in  Chancery, 
and  the  only  three  judges  who  remained  true  to  Parliament,  Bacon,  Reeve,  «&d  Trevor, 
presided  in  the  three  other  Courts. 
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of  Scotch,  under  Munro,  had  taken  possession  of  Ulster,  and  Lord 
Ormond,  as  the  King's  Lieutenant,  had  collected  an  English  army 
round  Dublin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish,  headed  by  their 
clergy,  had  established  a  general  council  at  Kilkenny.  They  had 
there  received  a  benediction  from  the  Pope  upon  their  efforts,  and 
had  entered  into  communication  with  the  Catholics  abroad.  There 
still  existed  among  them  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  the  Catholic  Lords  of  the 
Pale  being  desirous  to  make  peace  with  the  King,  the  Irish  and 
Catholic  Churchmen  being  for  more  extreme  measurea  The  natural 
difficulties  of  the  position  were  still  further  increased  by  the  turn 
which  affairs  had  taken  in  England,  which  in  fact  rendered  the 
organization  of  a  combined  national  effort  against  the  rebels  impos- 
sible. All  these  parties — ^Orinond,  the  Scotch  and^the  Irish — equally 
declared  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  King  :  the  Scotch,  now  that 
their  country  was  in  treaty  with  Parliament,  refused  to  take  orders 
from  Onhond,  the  King's  Lieutenant,  and  held  Ulster  as  in  their  own 
light.  Ormond's  army  was  Royalist,  and  took  its  commands  from  the 
King.  The  Parliament  had  thus  no  representative  of  their  own 
interests.  Though  the  King  tried  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  the  war  upon  them,  and  they  in  some  d^;ree  accepted  it, 
their  efforts  to  send  assistance  were  not  earnest,  and  when  their  com- 
missioners went  to  Dublin,  by  the  King's  orders  they  were  sent  home 
again.  In  fact,  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  England  led  them  to 
hold  exactly  opposite  views  as  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  Ireland.  The  King,  to  whom  England  was  more  important 
than  Ireland,  longed  to  bring  the  Irish  army  to  oppose  Ids  Eng- 
lish enemy.  The  Parliament  hesitated  to  'strengthen  what  might 
be  an  instrument  of  offence  against  themselves,  and  yet  could 
not  but  be  desirous  to  support  the  Protestants  and  Puritans  of 
Ireland.  The  King  thus  became  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  the  war, 
which  would  set  the  army  at  liberty ;  the  Parliament,  unable  to 
join  heartily  in  the  support  of  Ormond,  yet  wished  to  continue  the 
national  opposition  to  the  rebels.  But  the  King  was  in  this  instance 
master  of  the  game.  Early  in  1643  he  began  to  speak  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
of  a  truce,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  in  spite  tiM  nMa 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Parliament,  a  cessation  of  arms  *"  '*****^ 
for  a  whole  year  was  arranged. 

It  was  concluded  at  almost  the  same  time  that  the  siege  of 
Qloucester  was  raised ;  and  early  in  the  winter  such  «imuim  tiM 
of  the  Irish  army  as  could  be  spared  from  garrison  duty  S'^'iJbSdii* 
landed  in  Wales  under  the  command  of  Lord  Byron.  inWaiea. 
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It  was  against  these  troops  tiiat  the  Parliamentaiy  efforts  in 
the  next  year  were  first  directed.  Fairfax  was  hurried  from 
Lincolnshire  into  Cheshire,  and  there,  at  Kantwich, 
at  RMitwiBh.  destroyed  the  newly  aniyed  Irish,  capturing  among  other 
Jab.  SB.  prisoneTB  Mouk,  afterwards  so  famous,  who,  after  a 

short  impxisonment,  took  service  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  On 
Tbt  sootdk  ^3  '^c^  same  day  as  the  success  at  Nantwich  the  Scotch 
•ntar  BasUBd.  aimy  cTossed  the  Border.  Their  advance  was  not  wholly 
triumphant;  they  were  foiled  at  Newcastle  by  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  but  still  that  nobleman  found  himself  obliged  to  fall  back 
towards  York,  fearing  to  be  enclosed  by  the  army  of  Fairfax  coming 
from  the  South  and  the  Scotch  coming  from  the  North.  There  seemed 
every  opportunity  of  at  length  destroying  the  royal  influence  in 
Ofttberias  of  Yorkshire.  There,  therefore,  all  available  troops  were 
th«  Mmits  ta  hurried.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfea,  after  his  success  at  Nant- 
Yoi^aUxt.  -^ch,  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Latham  House,  held 
gallantly  for  the  E^g  by  the  Countess  of  Derby;  this  siege  he 
shortly  resigned  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bigby,  who  completely  feiiled 
in  his  attempts,  and  had  to  retire  in  disgrace  upon  the  advance  oi 
Prince  Bupert  But  meanwhile  FairfELX  had  hurriedly  joined  his 
father  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  soon  became  plain  that  a  critical 
battle  would  be  fought,  for  there  the  armies  of  both  parties  were 
concentrating.  Bupert  was  ordered  to  join  Newcastle  at  York,  and 
Manchester,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  Association  with 
Cromwell,  was  brought  up  to  reinforce  the  Fairfaxes.  The  Prince, 
evading  the  armies  which  were  lying  round  York,  crossed  the 
Ouse,  and  effected  a  junction  with  Newcastle.  The  three  generals, 
having  united  their  armies,  appeared  with  their  combined  forces 
f  npon  the  plaius  of  Long  Marston.    The  armies  were 

Manton  Moor,  not  in  presence  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  seemed 
^"^  *•  as  if  even  then  no  battle  would  take  place.    But  about 

seven  in  the  evening  the  Parliamentary  generals  began  the  fight. 
For  the  first  time  the  Association  troops,  carefully  formed  and 
organized  by  Cromwell,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down  after  Edgehill,  met  the  daahJTig  cavalry  of  Prince  Bupert 
The  men  of  religion  had  at  length  been  found  to  meet  the  gentlemen 
of  honour.  The  victory  of  the  Parliament,  which  was  complete, 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  Cromwell.  The  Association  troops  were 
upon  the  left  wing,  opposed  to  Prince  Bupert's  horse.  In  his  own 
description  of  the  battle,  Cromwell  writes  :  "  We  never  charged  but 
we  routed  the  enemy.    The  left  wing,  which  I  commanded,  being 
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our  own  hoise,  saving  a  few  Scots  in  our  rear,  beat  all  the  Prince's 
horse.  God  made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords ;  we  charged  their 
regiments  afoot  with  onr  horse,  and  routed  all  we  charged."  While 
thus  -victorious  upon  the  left^  the  Parliamentary  troops  had  been  so 
thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  right,  that  several  generals,  Leven 
among  the  number,  had  left  the  field,  believing  that  the  day  was  lost 
But  Cromwell's  victorious  wing,  held  back  from  pursuit  by  his 
prudence,  fell  upon  the  Royalists,  disordered  by  their  victory,  and 
completely  re-established  the  battle.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
Rupert  could  collect,  after  his  flight,  4000  or  6000  men,  while  New- 
castle, always  at  enmity  with  tiie  Prince,  and  attributing  his  defeat 
to  Buperf  s  bad  management,  withdrew  to  the  coast,  and  retired  in 
dudgeon  to  the  Continent. 

The  fruits  of  the  victory  were  the  cities  of  York  and  Newcastle. 
The  North  of  England  was  in  fact  conquered,  and  the  troops  and 
generals  available  elsewhere,  where  they  were  much  wanted.    It  was 
Cromwell,  and  Cromwell's  troops  alone,  who  seemed  able  to  secure 
success.    In  the  rest  of  England  all  had  been  disaster,   p^^yuna^^t^j— 
The  two  armies  of  Waller  and  Essex  had  attempted  in  diMwten 
vain  to  enclose  the  King  at  Oxford.    By  a  simple  stra-  •^•"^■^ 
tagem  he  had  got  out  of  the  city  unsuspected,  and  passed  between 
the  two  armies  to  Worcester.      Essex  was  ordered  to  follow  "^^^ 
wherever  he  went,  while  for  Waller  was  intended  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South  and  West    Between  Essex  and  Waller  there  was  a 
standing  jealousy,  and  Essex,  indignant  at  the  important  work  being 
given  to  his  rival,  insisted  upon  leaving  the  pursuit  of  the  King  to 
Waller,  while  he  himself  Undertook  the  Western  campaign.    Waller's 
pursuit  was  useless.    The  King  succeeded  in  getting  safely  back  to 
Oxford,  and  in  inflicting  a  defeat  upon  his  pursuer  at  oopndyBridcc 
Copredy  Bridge.   After  this,  Waller  found  his  army  disap-  '■»•»• 
pearing,  and  had  to  return  to  London.    Essex  pursued  his  march  into 
Devonshire  and  to  Cornwall ;  but  the  King's  forces,  now  free  to  act, 
gradually  closed  roimd  him.    His  horse  cut  their  way  ^^^  ^^ 
through  the  enemy,  but  the  Earl  himself,  leaving  his  ta  oommii. 
army  to  its  fate,  escaped  by  sea  to  Plymouth,  and  from  ^^  ^ 
thence  to  Portsmouth.    His  infantry,  under  Skippon,  were  forced 
to  capitulate. 

The  Parliament  received  its  fugitive  general  without  complaint, 
speedily  reconstituted  armies  both  for  him  and  Waller,  After  vanton 
and  summoned  Manchester  and  Croiiiwell  from  the  jf2^''thr&!!S^ 
East  to  their  aid.    The  combined  forces  of  these  generals  •»  mbf. 
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met  the  King  at  Newbury,  as  he  marched  from  Basingstoke  to  Oxford. 
Bwmd  battte  ^^^  second  battle  of  Newbury  was  as  indecisive  aa  the 
pfHewboiy.  first.  The  King,  who  lu  tiie  general  opiuiou  was  woTsted, 
marched  off  unmolested  in  the  night,  although  there 
was  a  blight  moon,  to  Wallingford,  and  thence  to  Oxford.  He  left 
his  baggage  and  artillery  in  Dennington  Castle,  a  stronghold  dose  to 
Newbury,  and  fetched  it  thence,  again  unmolested,  twelve  days  after. 
As  Essex  was  absent  from  ill-health,  the  blame  of  this  transaction 
rested  with  Manchester,  whose  want  of  activity  brought  to  a  point  a 
quarrel  which  for  some  time  had  been  rising  between  him  and 
Cromwell,  a  quarrel  which,  though  it  took  at  first  a  personal  form, 
was  in  fact  one  of  principle,  and  the  first  step  in  the  great  contest 
between  the  Independents  and  Presbyterians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  political  views  of  the  leaders 
RiM  of  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  at  first  conservative ;  that 

iii<i«p6ad0n«7.     conservative  reform  and  the  restoration  of    the  old 
liberties  of  England  under  trustworthy  safeguards  were  the  objects 
they  had  in  view.    At  the  same  time,  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
religion,  which,  as  the  only  organized  rival  to  English  Episcopacy  at 
that  time  existing,  was  the  fonn  to  which  the  majority  of  tiie  Puritans 
naturally  inclined,  was  essentially  republican.    Its  republicanism, 
however,  was  of  a  very  dogmatic  and  tyrannical  sort.    Now  the  real 
fault  of  the  Boman  Catholic  and  English  forms  of  religion — ^that  fault 
which  had  excited  the  opposition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  religious 
men  of  England — ^was  their  want  of  spirituality.    For  a  time  the  less 
sensuous  and  more  spiritual  character  of  Presbyterianism  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  want  of  men's  minds.    But  as  that  form  of  religion  had 
become  predominant,  as  its  dogmatic  character  had  become  more 
obvious,  the  same  class  of  deeply  religious  minds  which  had  supplied 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  carry  out  the  early  reforms  of  Parliament 
oromweu's         gradually  awoke  to  the  feeling  that  the  spirit  cannot  be 
JJJ^Jl^nad      confined  under  arbitrary  forms  at  all,  that  different 
pouticai  viewfc    minds  will  of  necessity  form  different  ideas  upon  reli- 
gious subjects.    There  had  thus  grown  up  a  large  number  of  earnest 
men  to  whom  the  tyranny  of  Presbyterianism  was  scarcely  less  irk- 
some than  the  Episcopal  tyranny  it  had  superseded.    By  fiEor  tiie  most 
prominent  of  this  class  "^^as  Cromwell,  whose  genius  and  energy  had 
rapidly  forced  him  forward  into  a  position  of  great  prominence.    To 
him  spiritual  religion  was  everything,  the  outward  form  which  it 
took  mattered  little.    But  his  mind  was  not  only  devoted  to  spiritual 
religion,  it  was  also  in  the  highest  degree  practical,  and  the  ill  effects 
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of  Freaby terian  tyianny  liad  forced  themsdves  npon  his  notice  in 
more  ways  than  one.  He  had  set  before  himself  the  duty  of  forming 
an  army,  the  members  of  which  should  be  all  of  them  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  capable  of  withstanding 
that  enthusiasm  which  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  inspired,  and  who 
should  at  the  same  time  be  excellent  practical  soldiers.  In  carrying 
out  this  plan  he  had  found  himself  frequently  thwarted  by  the  narrow 
theological  views  of  the  Presbyterians.  Again  and  again  we  find  in 
his  letters  marks  of  the  opposition  upon  religious  grounds  which  had 
been  made  to  the  employment  of  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and 
calumnious  reports  appear  to  have  been  set  on  foot  against  himself  as 
a  feivourer  of  Anabaptists  and  sectaries. 

The  same  practical  tendency  of  his  mind  had  led  him  and  others 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  to  arrive  at  some  political  and  social 
conclusions  different  from  those  which  as  yet  had  been  prevalent 
The  conservative  feeling  of  the  English  Reformers,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Scots,  with  whom  they  worked  in  common,  had  induced  them  as 
yet  to  employ  in  all  high  places  men  of  large  property  and  high  social 
rank,  irrespective,  in  some  degree  at  least,  of  their  capacities,  and  to 
maintain  on  all  occasions,  even  when  most  opposed  to  him,  an  out- 
ward respect  for  the  King.  In  their  most  violent  assaults  upon 
Charles's  policy  it  had  been  usual  to  introduce  the  clause  ''  seduced 
by  evil  counsellors.''  Now  Cromwell  saw  that  this  constitutional  but 
iUogical  state  of  feeling  tended  only  to  prolong  the  war,  while  his 
practical  ^owledge  of  the  working  of  the  army  led  him  to  see  that 
idx  abler  generals  might  be  found  than  the  wealthy  lords  at  first 
employed,  who,  moreover,  were  restrained,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
interests  tiiiey  had  at  stake,  from  wishing  to  drive  matters  to  extremity. 
The  representative  to  him  of  these  lukewarm,  inefficient  commanders 
was  his  own  immediate  superior,  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  In  him  he 
seemed  to  see  personified  the  ill  effects  both  of  the  dogmatism  of 
Presbyterianism  and  the  undue  respect  for  social  position  as  contrasted 
with  the  real  worth  of  the  individual.  The  wasted  success  at  New- 
bury brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Cromwell  publicly  sbqiiuMivitii 
charged  Mianchester  in  the  House  with  having  wilfaUy  >■"«*«*«. 
neglected  to  render  that  victory  decisive.  It  was  in  vain,  he  said, 
that  he  had  urged  the  General  to  allow  him  to  fall  with  his  horse  on 
the  retreating  enemy  and  complete  their  defeat ;  and  he  accused  him 
further  of  wilful  mismanagement  of  the  Association  troops  before  his 
junction  with  Waller.  Manchester,  backed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
especially  by  Crawford,  a  Scotchman,  whom  the  Presbyterian  party 
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had  made  his  Major-General,  defended  himself,  and  recriminated 
upon  CromwelL  But  the  sense  of  the  nation^  weary  of  the  lengthened 
war,  justified  Cromwell's  attack ;  and  the  open  assault  upon  the 
aristocratic  general  tended  much  to  hasten  a  project  which  had 
already  been  formed,  of  reorganizing,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  re- 
modelling the  army. 

Cromwell  and  his  friends — ^who  never  did  things  by  halves,  and 
86if-d«sriiic  ^^®  ^^ss»  bent,  even  at  their  own  expense,  at  getting  the 
ordtuuBM.  war  into  more  energetic  hands — ^introduced,  as  a  pre- 
^**''  paration  for  this  reorganization,  what  is  known  as  the 

Self-denying  Ordinance.  By  this  all  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament  were  made  ineligible  for  commands  in  the  new  army.  This 
at  once,  in  an  honourable  way,  would  remove  Manchester,  Essex, 
Denbigh  and  Waller,  and  Cromwell  himself,  from  the  list  of  new  com- 
manders. The  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  necessity  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  Parliament 
against  the  attacks  of  the  King  by  keeping  its  numbers  as  fall  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  danger  which  the  Parliament  ran  of  being  accused  of  being 
self-seeking,  and  of  wilfully  prolonging  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
the  authority  with  which  it  invested  many  of  its  members ;  and  the 
certainty  that  as  good  or  better  generals  were  to  be  found  among  men 
of  lower  social  rank — ^prevailed  without  much  difficulty  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  the  Upper  House,  where  the  Presbyterian  party  was 
strong,  after  some  debate  it  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
before  passing  such  an  ordinance  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
form  that  the  new  modelled  army  would  take.  The  object  of  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance  was  no  secret.  It  was  understood  to  be 
a  delicate  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  old  commanders.  Cromwell 
urged  the  acceptance  of  the  measure  in  a  noble  and  patriotic 
speech.  After  remarking  the  danger  the  House  ran  of  being  charged 
with  selfishness  in  continuing  the  war,  he  went  on :  ''  But  this  I 
recommend  to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  complaint  or 
oversight  of  any  commander-in-chief  on  any  occasion  whatsoever, 
for  as  I  must  actoiowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know  they 
can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs.  Therefore,  waiving  strict 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the 
remedy,  which  is  most  necessary.  And  I  hope  we  have  such  true 
English  hearts  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our 
mother  country,  as  no  members  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny 
themselves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the  public  good." 

Checked   by  the    Lords,    the    Commons  proceeded  to  remove 
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the  objection  urged,  and  to  settle  what  the  new  form  of  the  army 
should  be.  This  remodelling  of  the  army  was  in  fact  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  foundation  of  a  great  standing  army.  R«nodened 
The  cavalry  had  for  some  time  had  in  some  degree  the  •^y- 
character  of  regular  troops.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  form  an 
efficient  horse  soldier,  and  the  wealthier  class  which  the  superior  com- 
forts of  that  service  had  induced  to  join  it,  had  given  it  a  character 
of  permanence.  But  the  infantry  seem  usually  to  have  been  hastily 
raised  and  ill-trained  levies,  collected  more  or  less  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  militia.  Thus,  half-soldier,  half-labourer,  the  infantry  men 
had  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  desert.  This  explains  the  frequent 
melting  away  of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  and  the  great  part  played 
in  all  the  battles  by  the  cavalry.  By  the  new  model  the  army  was 
to  become  a  regular  and  permanent  body.  The  great  question  seems 
to  have  been  whether  the  new  commander-in-chief  was  to  get  his  com- 
mission direct  from  the  Parliament  or  to  hold  it  indirectly  from  the 
Lord  General,  in  which  case  his  power  would  have  been  shackled  by 
the  Presbyterian  party.  The  triumph  of  the  supporters  of  the  plan 
was  great  when  Essex  surrendered  his  commission,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with  a  commission  held 
direct  from  both  Houses,  and  with  the  power  of  nominating  all  the 
officers  of  the  army.  One  farther  triumph  the  Independents  won. 
Unable  as  yet  to  put  aside  the  Covenant,  they  contrived  that,  though  it 
had  to  be  taken  sooner  or  later,  its  acceptance  should  not  necessarily 
form  a  preliminary  step  to  appointment,  but  might  be  postponed  to 
such  convenient  time  as  the  Parliament  might  direct.  By  this  relaxa- 
tion it  became  possible  to  fill  the  ranks  with  efficient  Independents. 
When  the  Lords  were  thus  supplied  with  the  shape  of  the  new 
modelled  army,  a  new  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  introduced,  and 
finally  passed  on  the  3rd  of  April  Essex  was  rewarded  with  a  large 
pension,  and  died  some  two  years  after ;  while  Manchester,  whose 
virtues  were  civil  rather  than  military,  was  put  upon  the  Committee 
of  both  kingdoms. 

While  these  important  measures  had  been  taken  at  Westminster 
with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  the  war,  the  Presby-  y^sbo^  of 
terian  party  had  had  sufficient  influence  to  set  on  foot  Preibyteriaa 
some  more  useless  negotiations  with  the  King  at  IJx-  »t  vxinidga. 
bridge.    The  demands  of  the  two  parties  were  found  to  '•*•  ^ 
be  wholly  irreconcilable ;  for  Parliament  still  demanded  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  continuation 
of  the  war  with  Ireland,  and  the  right  to  nominate  the  great  officers 
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of  state.  The  three  great  points — ^religion,  the  army,  and  Ireland 
^-were  to  be  debated  in  rotation ;  twenty  days  was  the  limit  for  the 
whole  negotiation.  The  twenty  days  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been 
done.  The  Houses  refused  to  prolong  the  term,  the  treaty  therefore 
came  to  an  end.  The  presence  of  Vane  and  St.  John,  who  were  both 
Independents,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  result.  Cer- 
tainly the  King  seems  to  have  retired  from  the  negotiations  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  complete  division  which  had  arisen  in  Parliament, 
and  of  the  very  destructive  views  held  by  the  Independents. 

Alarmed  at  the  discovery  of  the  danger  that  awaited  him  should 
he  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  whose  influence  was 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  hoping  something  from  the  weakness 
which  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  would  be  caused  by  the  rivalry 
of  party  among  his  enemies,  Charles  was  led  to  seek  support  on 
all  sides  and  at  any  price.      He  instructed  Ormond  to  change 

Tnee  ^®  Cessation  of  arms  at  present  existing  in  Ireland 

inirdMii  into  a  treaty,  even  at  the  price  of  the  suspension  of 

^i£!^i^tiie  Poynings'  Law,  and  of  aU.  penal  acts  against  the 
Kins',  intartit.  Qatholics.  He  thus  hoped,  as  he  said,  that  the  Irish 
might  freely  and  vigorously  engage  themselves  against  his  rebels  of 
England  and  Scotland,  ''for  which  no  conditions  can  be  too  hard, 
not  being  against  conscience  or  honour." 

He  had  abeady  formed  the  idea  of  obliging  the  Scotch  allies  of 
the  Parliament  to  retire  to  their  own  coxmtry,  by  raising  a  Eoyalist 
Hontron  in  army  there.  Even  as  early  as  April  1644,  Montrose  had 
scotiuid.  made  his  appearance  for  that  purpose  at  DumMes.     His 

efforts  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  but  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  combined  scheme  of  action,  had  met  with 
somewhat  better  success.  He  had  been  despatched  to  Ireland  with 
the  unscrupulous  commissioD  to  treat  both  with  the  Scotch  in  Ulster 
and  with  the  combined  Catholics,  and  had  been  able  to  send  some 
1500  men,  raised  among  his  dependants,  to  the  West  Highlands, 
under  the  command  of  Alaster  Macdonald,  sumamed  Colkitto.  To 
this  little  army,  while  lying  at  Blair  Athol,  Montrose,  who,  after 
lus  unsuccessfid  visit  to  Scotiand,  had  again  withdrawn  to  the  South, 
appeared  in  August  1644,  and  immediately  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  considerable  army  of  mountaineers.  His  success  at  first 
was  great.  Lord  Elcho's  defeat  at  Tippermuir  put  Perth  into  lus 
hands.  In  September  Aberdeen  surrendered.  Argyle,  Lieutenant 
of  the  kingdom,  and  a  personal  enemy  both  of  Montrose  and  Antrim, 
succeeded  indeed  in  checking  his  further  advance,  and  then  retired  to 
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Inverary  for  the  winter ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  season  were  over- 
come by  the  eneigetic  Boyalist  commander.  Inverary  was  surprised, 
the  country  of  the  Campbells  laid  waste,  Argyle  thoroughly  beaten 
at  Inverlochy,  and  the  north  of  Scotland  was  placed  entirely  in  Mon- 
trose's hands.  Although  he  was  subsequently  driven  by  Baillie  from 
Dimdee,  he  still  kept  the  mountains,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
Hurry  (May  4, 1646)  at  Aldeme,  not/ar  from  Inverness,  and  Baillie 
at  Alford,  near  Abeideen ;  he  was  then  able  to  advance  into  the  Low- 
lands, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  where  he  again  won  a  com- 
plete vicliory  over  Baillie  at  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15).  For  the  moment  he 
seemed  master  of  Scotland,  and  the  hopes  of  the  King,  whose  affairs 
had  not  gone  well  in  England,  rested  on  him. 

The  remodelling  of  the  army  had  been  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty.  The  old  troops  were  much  inclined  to  mutiny  at  the  loss  of 
their  officers,  and  had  Essex  put  himself  forward  in  their  interest,  much 
damage  to  the  Parliamentary  cause  would  have  ensued.  Even  when 
that  difficulty  was  overcome,  some  time  had  to  be  spent  in  forming  the 
new  troops,  and  while  Fairfax  was  thus  employed  during  the  month 
of  April,  the  Parliament  was  in  fact  almost  witibiout  an  army.  Even 
when  it  was  formed,  one  of  the  new  officers  tells  us  that  the  disaffec- 
tion was  great,  and  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  King  should 
he  move  rapidly  and  avoid  a  gtmeral  engagement.  During  this  time 
Cromwell,  who  had  not  yet  laid  down  his  command,  was  employed 
with  Massey  and  Waller  in  restraining  the  Boyalist  army  in  the 
South-west,  commanded  by  Goring.  The  expedition  rj,rtc»mB»ten 
was  tolerably  successful,  but  its  completeness  was  marred  of  tiie  nmr- 
by  the  threatening  attitude  taken  up  by  Bupeit,  who  ""^^•"^"■V' 
however  subsequently  withdrew  to  Worcester,  intending,  apparently, 
to  march  across  England  and  assault  the  associated  counties.  For 
that  purpose  he  summoned  the  King  with  a  convoy  from  Oidbrd. 
To  Cromwell  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  destroying  that  convoy,  which 
he  successfully  performed.  This  duty  was  specially  given  him  after 
he  had  returned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  general  and  resign  his  command. 
Again,  on  his  return  firom  Oxford,  he  withdrew  into  the  Eastern 
counties,  acting  only  in  his  civH  capacity  as  one  of  the  committee  for 
those  countieSe 

Meanwhile,  early  in  April,  Fairfax  with  his  new  army  advanced 
westward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Taunton,  which  city  Goring  was  be- 
sieging. Before  that  task  was  completed  he  received  orders  to  enter 
on  the  siege  of  Oxford.  This  did  not  suit  his  own  views  or  those  of 
the  Independents.     They  had  joined  their  new  army  upon  the 

int.  ¥0N.  X 
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implied  condition  that  decisive  battles  should  be  fonght.  It  was 
therefore  with  great  joy  that  Fairfax  received  orders  to  proceed  in 
pursuit  of  the  royal  forces,  which,  having  left  Worcester,  were 
marching  apparently  against  the  Eastern  Association,  and  had  just 
taken  Leicester  on  their  way.  Before  entering  on  this  active  service, 
oramwdi  eon-  Fairfax  demanded  and  obtained  leave  for  Cromwell  to 
ttoMdiBhiB  serve  at  least  for  one  battle  more  in  the  capacity  of 
•apiojmeato.  lieutenant-General.^  He  came  up  with  the  Bang  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harborough.    Charles  turned  back  to  meet  him, 

Batu*  of  "^^  J^®*  ^y  *^®  village  of  Naseby  the  great  battle  known 

nm«iu.  by  that  name  was  fought    Cromwell  had  joined  the 

'"*•  ^**  anny,  amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  troops,  two  days 

before,  with  the  Association  horse.  Again  the  victory  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  due  to  his  skilL  In  detail  it  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing, 
Ireton  the  left ;  Rupert  annihilated  Ireton's  troops,  Cromwell  was  -^ 
equally  successful  against  the  troops  opposed  to  him.  Checking  the 
pursuit,  he  charged  upon  the  flank  of  Rupert's  returning  wing,  and 
the  Bang's  infantry  seeing  both  its  wings  destroyed,  broke  and  fled. 

The  only  army  which  now  remained  to  Charles  in  England  was  that 
GhuUi  tnsu  ^^  Goring  in  the  West ;  and  by  the  confession  of  writers 
toScotiA  on  his  own  side,  the  Bong's  sole  hope  rested  on  the 

and  iriah.  success  of  Montiose  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  negotiations 

he  was  carrying  on  with  the  Irish  rebels.  Into  Ireland  he  had  aent 
Herbert  (son  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester),  now  made  Lord  Glamor- 
H^fffi^  of  %^^  yniiiDL  secret  instructions  to  grant,  if  necessary,  the 
®*™»«*^  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  that  island, — ^terms 
which  he  had  not  ventured  to  grant  in  his  public  negotiations  carried 
on  through  Ormond,  but  which  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Irish  and 
clerical  party  in  the  Council  of  Kilkenny.  In  September  I^rd 
Digby  writes  to  Ormond :  ''  If  his  Majesty  can  once  see  his  person 
secure  from  being  thus  daily  hazarded  and  chased  about,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  at  aU  dismayed  with  our  many  misfortune 
here,  since  no  man  can  think  England  divided  (though  the  major 
part  against  the  Eling),  able  to  resist  Scotland  and  Ireland  entire  for 
him  with  any  considerable  party  here."  Belying  on  these  treacherous 
hopes,  the  King  withdrew  to  Wales,  and  attempted  there  to  form  a 
rair&z  "^^  arniy,  while  Fairfax  advanced  triumphantly  to  the 

^MoiiMu  West,  raised  the  siege  of  Taunton,  defeated  Gorii^  at 

fhtWMt.  Langport  (in  July),  and  stormed  Bridgewater,  hitherto 
>  This  commiMioii  was  fubsoqiitntly  renewed  again  aod  again  for  perioda  of  fbrtj  days. 
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regarded  as  impregnable.  Leaving  the  completion  of  his  victory  in 
that  quarter  for  some  future  time,  'Fairfax  then  tamed  towards 
Bristol,  which  with  Chester  and  with  Hereford  formed  a  line  of 
Eoyalist  fortresses  across  the  West  of  England.  Brereton,  with 
the  help  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  the  Scotch,  was  pressing  Chester 
hard;  the  Scotch  army  was  advancing  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  Hereford.  Charles,  scarcely  knowing  where  he  was  going, 
advanced  across  England  to  'Newark,  then  back  to  Oxford,  in 
time  to  hear  that  the  victory  of  Kilsyth  had  had  its  effect,  it  had 
summoned  the  Scotch  horse  under  David  Leslie  back  to  their 
own  countiy.  With  renewed  confidence  he  therefore  advanced 
to  Hereford,  and  raised  the  siege  (Sept  10),  and  was  proceed- 
ing southward  to  do  the  same  at  Bristol,  which  he  puiof 
had  regarded  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Rupert,  s^^wl 
when  he  heard  of  the  storm  of  that  city.  It  was  still  possible  that 
Chester  might  be  saved.  Thither  the  King  now  turned,  but  his 
troops  were  defeated  outside  the  walls  at  Eowton  Heath  (Sept.  23). 
Almost  at  the  same  time  he  heard  the  news  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  (Sept  12).  Victory,  as  is  not  ^^^^^  ^ 
unusual  with  Highland  armies,  had  been  more  fatal  than  nontroM  at 
defeat ;  the  bulk  of  Montrose's  followers  had  withdrawn  "*"*"****>• 
to  their  own  countiy,  and  he  had  marched  with  some  500  or  600  men 
to  the  Tweed,  hoping  to  form  a  junction  there  with  some  troops  which 
the  King  had  promised  him.  While  encamped  upon  Philiphaugh, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selkirk,  he  was  surprised  by  David  Leslie 
and  the  Scotch  horse,  and  his  army  annihilated.  He  himself  escaped 
to  the  Highlands. 

The  war  was  now  in  fact  over.  In  August,  before  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  Cromwell  had  suppressed  an  organization  which  had  been 
formed  in  Somerset  and  tiie  neighbouring  counties — ^really  in  the 
Eoyalist  interest,  though  nominally  to  k^ep  the  war  from  their  own 
borders — ^by  the  countrymen  of  those  districts,  who,  from  their  rude 
weapons,  were  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Clubmen.  He  had  sub- 
sequently, in  October,  reduced  most  of  the  royal  strongholds  between 
Somerset  and  London.  Lord  Hopton's  army  in  Devonshire  was  all 
that  was  now  left  to  conquer;  for  the  secret  treaty  of  Glamorgan 
with  the  Irish  had  been  discovered,  and  the  King  had  been  com- 
pelled to  disown  his  own  instructions,  so  that  help  from  vo  iwps  ft«m 
that  quarter  was  no  longer  available.  Against  the  Wes-  >»•>«<>• 
tern  army  FaiifEUL  advanced  triumphantly,  besieged  Exeter,  beat  Hop- 
ton  at  Torrington,  and  finally  enclosed  him  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
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was  obliged  to  disband  his  aimy  in  March  1646.    Almost  immediately 
^     afterwards,  Astley,  the  last   of  the  Bong's  generals, 


th«  stag*!  MBj  was  defeated  at  Stowe-on-the-Wold  (March  22) :  and 
the  King,  left  without  an  army,  remained  in  Oxford, 
the  only  point  of  great  importance  which  still  belonged  to  him. 
There  were,  however,  other  fortresses  as  yet  imsubdned.  These  were 
one  by  one  reduced,  and  finally,  the  King  having  left  Oxford  on 
c»pta«  of  the  22nd  of  April,  Fairfax  sat  down  before  that  city, 
^^"^  which  surrendered  with  the  royal  sanction  on  the  20th 

of  June. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  King  had  seen  all  his  fortresses  reduced, 
chuiM  triM  iB  *"^^  ^^  convinced  that,  as  nothing  further  could  be  done 
Tftin  to  diTido     in  the  field,  he  must  himself  leave  Oxford,  unless  he  was 

*"'^'^  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  feJling  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  From  arms  he  turned  to  n^otiation  and 
intrigue.  He  had  always  an  overweening  idea  of  his  own  diplomatic 
skill,  which  indeed  was  not  slight,  while  the  duplicity  of  his  character 
fitted  him  well  for  the  pursuit  of  tortuous  intrigues.  He  saw  the 
jealousy  which  existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents, 
and  even  more  strongly  between  the  Independents  and  the  Scotch, 
strengthened,  as  in  this  instance  it  was^  by  national  differences. 
Ignorant  of  tiie  strength  of  the  feeling  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
union  of  these  parties,  relying  upon  the  still  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  name  of  royalty,  and  trusting  to  his  personal  skill,  he 
began  a  threefold  intrigue.  He  sent  propositions  containing  con- 
siderable concessions  to  the  Parliament,  but  was  met  either  with 
refusal,  or  by  silence  which  was  worse  than  refusal,  and  when  it  was 
thought  that  he  intended  to  appear  in  London,  stringent  orders  were 
given  to  prevent  intercourse  with  him.  To  Colonel  Bainshorough, 
the  conmiander  of  the  troops  about  Oxford,  he  suggested  that  he 
should  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  army.  Colonel  Bainsborough 
answered  that  he  could  not  act  without  Parliament.  Thwarted  by 
the  good  fedth  of  these  two  parties  in  the  plan  which  he  had  opened 
to  Digby,  being,  as  he  said, ''  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able 
so  to  draw  either  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  that  I  shall  be  really  King  again,"  he  applied 
niM  to  tbo  ^  *^®  Scotch.  It  has  been  observed  that  through  all 
ieotdi  »t  their  opposition  the  Scotch  had  kept  their  loyalty.    He 

hoped  his  appearance  among  them  would  further  kindle 
this  feeling.  It  was  by  French  agency  that  he  intended  to  set  the 
negotiations  on  foot :  direct  aid  from  France,  although  in  the  ooune 
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of  the  war  it  bad  been  sometixneB  afforded,  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
as  that  country  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain ;  but  an  agent  of 
the  name  of  Montreuil  was  obtained  to  act  as  a  go-between  in  the 
transactions  with  the  Scotch.  How  far  the  King's  hopes  in  this 
matter  went  he  himself  tells  ns  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (April  13). 
"We  are  resolved,"  he  says,  "to  use  our  best  endeavour,  with  their 
assistance  and  with  the  conjunction  of  the  forces  under  Montrose,  and 
such  of  our  well-affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for  us,  to 
procure  an  honourable  and  speedy  peace  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
refused  to  give  ear  to  any  means  tending  thereto."  Montreuil  was  so 
£Eir  successful,  that  the  Scotch  Conmiissioners  at  London,  where  party 
spirit  was  at  its  highest,  appear  to  have  promised  the  King  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  freedom  from  coercion  both  for  his  conscience 
and  his  honour.  The  Scotch  Commissioners,  with  the  army,  although 
they  probably  knew  of  the  promise  of  their  compatriots  in  London, 
carefully  avoided  implicating  themselves  in  it,  and  nothing  but  a 
vague  pledge  of  honourable  reception  could  be  got  from  them.  On 
this,  however,  the  Eling  determined  to  rely,  and  fled  from  Oxford 
(April  27),  disguised  as  a  servant  of  John  Ashbumham,  and  attended 
by  a  cleigyman  of  the  name  of  Hudson.  His  own  Council  were  ignor- 
ant of  his  designs,  which  were  indeed  such  as  could  scarcely  be  avowed. 
Further  to  hoodwink  them,  he  had  directed  his  course  towards 
London,  but,  turning  northward,  took  refuge  with  Montreuil  and  the 
Scotch  army  before  Newark.  He  was  received  with  a  show  of 
respect,  but  soon  found  himself  only  in  honourable  captivity.  The 
Covenant  was  at  once  pressed  upon  him,  and  it  is  not  clear  what  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  might  have  been  had  he  honestly  made  common 
cause  with  them.  But  he  still  believed  in  his  power  of  temporizing ; 
and,  urged  by  some  threatening  votes  of  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Scotch  determined  upon  acting  honourably  and  remaining  ^^  f^Mto 
true  to  their  engagements.  They  declared  that  they  jotaus 
had  no  idea  of  separating  themselves  from  their  alliance  *"*'*^*^ 
with  the  English  Parliament,  asserted  that  the  King's  letter  to 
Ormond,  which  implied  that  they  would  join  with  Montrose  to  destroy 
it,  was  a  damnable  tmtruth ;  and,  upon  the  Parliament  of  England 
voting  that  they  could  now  do  without  the  Scotch  assistance,  they 
retired  northward,  bargaining  only  for  the  due  payment  of  their 
arrears  of  pay.  This,  to  the  amount  of  ^6400,000,  was  ^^^  town 
given,  and  they  withdrew  to  Newcastle  (Jan.  30, 1647),  ^>«i>«  i"^ 
whither  the  English  Parliament,  whose  jealousy  was  Kolgnvrnp^' 
thoroughly  aroused,  ordered  them  to  be  followed  by  the  **•  '^^^ 
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English  anny  nnder  Foyntz  and  FaiifiAX.  One  farUier  chance  of 
honest  and  stxaightforwaid  treaty  was  given  the  King  at  Newcastle. 
Upon  his  refosing  the  articles  offsred  him,  which  were  siinilar  to 
those  offered  at  XJxhridge,  hut  rendered  a  little  more  stringent,  he 
was  given  over  to  the  Kngliah  OommiasionerSy  and  the  Scotch  aimy 
withdrew  beyond  the  Tweed  (Feb.  3). 

It  was  during  his  residence  with  the  Scotch,  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  treaty  with  any  of  the  three  parties,  that  the  King  had  issued  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  which  still  held  out  for 
him  in  England.  Even  while  at  Newcastle,  in  the  midst  of  the  diffi- 
cult negotiations  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Scotch,  Charles, 
unable  to  accept  the  terms  of  any  party,  was  still  ^continmng  his 
underhand  treaties  with  the  Irish  rebela  In  the  autumn  of  the  year 
before,  the  treaty  which  Glamorgan  had  contracted  with  them  having 
come  inopportunely  to  light,  had  been  given  up,  and  Glamorgan 
disowned  and  thrown  into  prison ;  but  now  two  letters  were  written 
to  Ormond,  the  one  public,  forbidding  him  to  treat,  the 


SttwfiuSjTof  otl^er  private, and  with  exactly  opposite  orders,  in  obedi- 
tm  pariiuae&i  ence  to  which  Ormond  made  a  treaty  in  March  on  much 
the  same  t^rms  as  the  disowned  arrangement  of  Glamorgan.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Irish  clerical  party,  who,  under  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  were  holding  a  synod  at  Waterford.  Victorious  over 
the  Scotch  at  a  great  battle  at  Benburb,  O'Neil,  the  leader  of  the 
Ulster  army,  gave  them  his  support ;  all  who  &ivoured  the  treaty 
were  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the  war  was  pressed  on, 
till  Ormond,  finding  himseK  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  surrender- 
ing Dublin  to  the  Irish  or  the  Parliament,  honourably  chose  the 
latter  course,  and  a  certain  number  of  troops  under  Colonel  Michael 
Jones  came  from  Chester,  and  upheld,  though  with  much  difficulty, 
the  sinking  English  cause. 

In  obtaining  the  King  &om  the  Scotch  the  Presbyterian  party  had 
won  a  complete  victory.  They  were  now  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  They  were  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Scotch 
Preti»yt«ria]u  army,  yet  on  good  terms  with  that  country ;  they  had 
in  ParUamoit.  ^j^^  King  in  their  possession,  whom  they  now  kept  as  a 
prisoner  at  Holmby  House,  and  with  whom  they  could  refuse  to  treat 
except  on  the  basis  of  the  propositions  offered  in  common  with  the 
Scotch  at  Newcastle.  After  some  trouble  in  settling  the  rival  claims 
of  Church  and  State  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  an  ordinance  establishing  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
system  was  being  set  on  foot  both  in  London  and  in  Lancashire.    Their 
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triumph  was  everywliere  complete,  and  they  meant  to  enjoy  it,  having 
no  leal  thoughts,  even  thongh  the  war  was  over,  of  re-establishing  the 
old  government  of  the  conntry. 

One  danger  still  lay  before  them,  and  that  was  the  army,  which  all 
those  who  disliked  Presbyterian  tyranny  regarded  as  their  safeguard. 
It  was,  in  its  turn,  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  Parliament,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  displaced  colonels  of  the  old  army,  and  which 
observed  that  many  of  the  soldiers  had  not  yet  taken  the  Covenant. 
The  City  of  London,  of  great  importance  as  the  chief  ^^^  attemiii 
source  of  revenue  to  tiie  Parliament,  was  Presbyterian  in  to  oubuid 
its  tendencies,  and  now  petitioned  for  the  dislMtnding  of  *^  "'^* 
the  army.  This  step  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  take.  The  order  was 
given  that  the  armies  should  be  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  Presbyterian  Generals 
Massey  and  Skippon,  were  to  be  sent  to  Ireland.  But  the  Presby- 
terian majority  did  not  appreciate  either  the  strength  of  religious 
feeling,  or  of  wpni  de  corps  in  the  army,  as  created  by  the  new 
model  When  the  regiments  received  the  orders,  they  refused 
to  dissolve,  or  to  serve  in  Ireland  under  the  officers  appointed; 
advancing  perfectly  just  claims  for  the  payment  of  arrears  (which 
were  in  some  instances  due  for  forty-three  weeks),  for  an  Act  of 
indemnity  for  all  acts  done  during  the  war,  and  for  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  those  slain.  On  these  points  they  addressed  a  remon- 
strance to  the  House  through  Fairfax.  These  claims  were  further 
supported  by  the  removal  of  the  army  to  Saffron  Walden  (March  21). 
The  Parliament  attempted  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  the  troops 
with  a  high  hand,  and  votes  were  passed,  in  one  of  which  they  were 
spoken  of  as  '^  enemies  of  the  State  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace."  This  was  an  insult  which  distressed  them  much.  Believing 
that  their  claims  were  just,  that  among  them  the  real  patriotic  spirit 
was  aUve,  and  regarding  the  leaders  of  Parliament  as  men  who  were 
wilfully  postponing  the  settlement  of  the  country  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  such  terms  as  applied  to  themselves  seemed  particu- 
larly misplaced.  The  Declaration  in  which  the  words  were  used  was 
passed  on  the  dOth  of  March.  The  army  proceeded  to  organize  a  sort  of 
Parliament,  in  which  the  privates  were  represented  by  men  elected  by 
themselves,  and  called  agents  or  adjutators,  a  word  generally  changed 
into  agitators.  Several  deputations  from  Parliament  produced  no  effect. 
The  Presbyterians,  led  by  Holies,  passed  a  new  ordinance  for  raising  the 
London  militia  to  act  as  acounterbalancingpower,  and  placed  it  in  trust- 
worthy Presbyterian  hands.    In  May  a  third  deputation,  consisting  of 
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Cromwell,  Iieton,  Fleetwood  aadSkippoiiy  was  Bentdown  toinquiie  into 
the  aixny  grievanceB,  and  eight  weeks'  pay  having  heen  given,  the  oideis 
for  dishanding  were  repeated.  But  eight  weeks'  pay  was  but  a  small 
instalment  of  what  was  due.  A  great  meeting  of  agitators,  under  the 
of  authority  of  Fairfax,  was  held  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
a  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket.  At 
that  rendezvous  Fairfax  and  the  officers  demanded  their  pay  and  the 
removal  of  the  slur  which  the  Declaration  had  put  upon  their  char- 
acter. Matters  assomed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that  even  the  strong 
Presbyterians,  Holies,  Stapleton,  and  Glyn,  began  to  give  way,  and 
the  offensive  Declaration  was  expunged  fix>m  the  records  of  the  House. 
Meanwhile  a  step  had  been  t^en  which  somewhat  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  Comet  Joyce  and  600  troopers  appeared  before 
Holmby  House  (June  2),  acting  without  authority,  but  as  they  knew 
the  army  would  approve.  The  King,  who  thought  that  at  length 
Th«  army  Mtf  *^®  Opportunity  he  had  watched  for  had  arrived,  when 
poMMsdoB  the  Rresbyterians  and  Independents  would  destroy  each 

of  th«  xtBff.  other  and  make  room  for  the  restoration  of  his  authority, 
was  by  his  own  consent  taken  to  the  army.  He  indeed  inslErted  upon 
a  form  of  coercion,  apparently  yielding  to  Joyce's  significant  reply 
that  his  commission  consisted  in  the  troops  he  had  with  him,  ^<  a 
commission,"  as  the  King  said  laughing,  ''written  in  characters  fair 
and  legible  enough."  But  when  Fairfax  offered  to  release  him  from 
Joyce,  he  positively  declined.  He  was  taken  to  Newmarket,  and 
treated  with  all  respect  On  the  10th  of  June  a  great  rendezvous 
was  held  at  Boyston,  or  Triploe  Heath,  near  Cambridge.  The  army 
assembled  to  the  number  of  21,000.  The  question  was  put  to  them 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  Parliament  votes,  and  the  answer  was  constantly  given  in 
the  negative.  The  same  afternoon  they  moved  towards  London, 
AdvaaoM  to-  Sending  before  them  a  letter  to  the  City  of  London,  de- 
wurdi  London,  claring  that  their  sole  objects  were  their  just  claims,  and 
the  immediate  settlement  of  Qovemment,  ''  Prevented  by  a  few  self- 
seeking  men,  who  aimed  at  the  privileges  both  of  Parliament  and 
people.''  At  the  same  time  the  army  demanded  a  termination  of  the 
present  Parliament,  and  the  dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  most  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders.  As  they  still  continued  to  approach  London, 
these  eleven  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw.  The  Independents  thus 
became  for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  devolved  upon  the  City  of  London,  For  six 
weeks,  firom  June  16th  to  July  the  26th,  the  army  lay  round  London, 
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approaching  or  withdrawing  as  its  demands  were  refused  or  complied 
with. 

The  purified  House  had  declared  Fairfax's  army  to  be  the  army  of 
Parliament,  and  the  new  militia  ordinance  was  repealed;  and^ 
although  the  parties  were  almost  evenly  balanced,  the  fear  nodemt*  tami 
of  the  anny  gave  such  predominance  to  the  Independents  oirwed  xj 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  settlement  which  the  army  ^^*™^* 
demanded  might  have  been  brought  about.  That  settlement  was 
gradually  being  arranged  by  Fairfax  and  a  coimdl  of  officers.  It 
was  considerably  more  liberal  than  the  propositions  which  the  Par- 
liament had  offered  the  King.  The  objects  of  the  Independents  were 
before  all  else  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  country  and  freedom  of 
conscience.  For  these  objects  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  good 
deaL  They  offered  to  go  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  existence  of  the 
Church  side  by  side  with  the  Presbyterian  worship,  if  only  all  coer- 
cive power  was  removed  from  both.  They  consented  to  except  only 
five  individuals  from  the  general  pardon,  and  even  to  restore  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  Crown  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  At  the  same 
time  they  saw  the  necessity  of  restraining  not  only  the  Crown,  but 
the  Parliament  which  had  introduced  the  Presbyterian  tyranny. 
They  consequently  demanded  biennial  Parliaments  and  a  r^orm  of 
the  constituency;  and,  as  general  improvements,  desired  the  removal 
of  the  excise,  an  equalized  land-tax,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  a 
shortening  of  the  processes  of  law.  On  these  terms  they  were  willing 
to  re-establish  Charles  in  his  power.  For,  as  in  one  of  their  papers, 
probably  written  by  CromweU  (June  10),  they  declare,  "  We  desire 
no  alteration  in  the  civil  government,  as  little  do  we  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  settlement  of  the  Presbyterial  government,  only  we  wish 
that  every  good  citizen,  and  every  man  who  walks  peaceably  in  a 
blameless  conversation,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth, 
might  have  liberty  and  encouragement,  this  being  according  to  the 
true  policy  of  all  states,  and  even  to  justice  itself." 

The  quiet  progress  of  this  settlement  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  great  outbreak  of  Presbyterian  London  on  the  26th  of  p^v-*^.,^ 
July.    On  that  day  the  apprentices,  ''and  many  other  nMtioniB 
rude  boys  and  fellows  among  them,  came  into  the  House  ^^^^^ 
of  Commons,  and  kept  the  door  open,  and  their  hats  on,  and  called 
out  as  they  stood, '  Vote,  vote,'  and  in  that  elegant  posture  stood  till 
votes  passed,"  replacing  the  London  militia  in  the  hands  of  Presby- 
terians, and  recalling  the  eleven.    This  scene  of  violence  induced  the 
Speakers  of  both  Houses  and  the  Independent  members,  04  the  plea 
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that  they  were  nndei  coereiony  to  withdraw  from  ParliaixLent  and 
take  refnge  with  the  anny,  which  at  once  set  itself  to  march  towaida 
the  capitaL  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Presbyterian  remnant  of  the 
House  attempted  to  organize  opposition,  and  to  enlist  forces  under 
Massey,  Waller  and  Poyntz.  The  approach  of  the  army  dissolved 
all  these  preparations ;  the  Sonthwark  militia  fraternized  with,  the 
troops,  and  at  last  the  Common  Council ''  resolved  to  send  the  Qeneral 
TbM  any  a  humble  letter,  beseeching  that  there  might  be  a  way 

S^HtoT*^  of  composare."  The  army  then  marched  through 
▲«ff.  t.  London,  and  subsequently  took  up  its  position  zoimd 

Putney  and  Hampton  Court 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  Charles  would  have  embraced  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  him  for  a  prosperous  settlement  of  affiurs. 
But  in  his  folly  he  stiU  hoped  that  the  rival  parties  would  extirpate 
each  other ;  and  when  the  final  propositions  were  brought  to  him,  to 
the  astonishment  of  his  old  Mends  no  less  than  of  his  enemies, 
ahuiMnfuM    *l*^o^g^  **^®  terms  had  they  believed  been  already 
tiMirt«nu«i.    settled  with  him,  he  returned  a  flat  negative.     The 
rMdy  Me«Ft«d.   gg^jj^^  reason  of  this  was  probably  that,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Lauderdale,  one  of  the  Parliamentary  CommissionerB, 
he  was  again  intriguing  with  the  Scotch,  and  not  with  the  Scotch 
only,  but  at  the  same  time  with  both  Ormond  and  Capel,  for  a 
movement  in  his  favour  among  his  own  followers.    His  constant 
duplicity,  and  the  impossibility  that  was  found  of  bringing  about  any 
treaty  with  him,  was  rapidly  changing  the  views  of  the  army. 
Cromwell,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  late  negotiations,  began  to 
see  his  error  and  to  throw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  general 
feelings  of  the  troops,  among  whom  a  stem  and  angiy  feeling 
was  rapidly  rising,  leading  them  to  demand  the  execution  of  the 
King.    Indeed,  a  democratic  and  destructive  party  was  being  formed 
H!i  dnidiotty       among  them,  known  as  the  Levellers,  whose  influence 
nndm  oompro-  gradually  Spread  through  all  the  ranks,  reaching  even 
miiehopeieu.     thoBO  who  did  not  thoroughly  hold  with  them.    Charles's 
residence  at  Hampton  Court,  where  at  fijrst  he  had  been  well  enter- 
tained, gradually  assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  an 
imprisonment.    He  began  to  fear  for  his  life.    An  unsigned  warning, 
coming  it  is  said  from  Cromwell  himself  of  approaching  danger,  and 
a  belief  in  the  probable  success  of  the  intrigues  he  was  carrying  on, 
induced  him  to  fly  (Nov.  11).    The  anonymous  notice  and  a  letter 
giving  the>easons  of  his  flight  were  found  upon  his  table,  while  he 
himself  pursued  his  course  through  the  South  of  England.      Ulti- 
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mately,  about  the  middle  of  November,  he  took  refuge  in  the  laLe 
of  Wight,  where  he  hoped  that  Colonel  Hammond,  the  pughtto 
nephew  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  would  give  him  a  o»»i«'««»k' 
favourable  reception.    From  Caiisbrook  Castle,  out  of  immediate 
reach  of  his  enemies,  Charles  continued  Ids  negotiations  on  all  sides. 
Their  first  effect  was  to  make  an  open  breach  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  Scotch.    Fresh  efforts  were  made  by  the  Parliament  to  bring 
about  a  final  treaty.    Four  clauses  were  drawn  up  as  an  ultimatum ; 
but  before  they  could  be  arranged  the  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was 
gbown  by  an  attempt  of  their  Commissioners  to  object  to  them. 
Parliament,  in  anger,  passed  a  strong  vote  against  any  ''foreign" 
interference,  and  the  bills  were  laid  before  the  King.    But  mean- 
while the  Scotch  had  obtained  access  to  Charles ;  he  had  made  a 
private  treaty  with  them,  and  rejected  the  four  clauses.  ^^  latHguM 
Parliament  at  once  broke  with  the  Scotch,  dismissed  witbth«Beotd!. 
their  Commissioners,  re-established  the  old  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  passed  (Jan.  15)  what  is  known  as  the  Vote  ol 
Non-addresses,  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  no  message  should  be 
received  from  the  King,  or  application  made  to  him,  under  the 
penalties  of  high  treason.    But  the  delay  of  any  final  settlement,  now 
that  the  war  appeared  over,  was  beginning  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
nation.    While  the  Scotch  were  thus  estranged,  a  reaction  was  taking 
place  in  England,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  feelings  of  the 
army  were  becoming  more  and  more  envenomed  against  the  King.    In 
-  vain  Cromwell  tried  to  bring  the  views  of  the  army  and  Parliament 
into  unison.    It  became  plain  that  he  must  choose  between  one  party 
and  the  other.    The  course  of  affairs  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
danger  of  a  total  subversion  of  all  the  work  of  the  civil  war  which 
began  to  show  itself,  induced  him  frankly  to  embrace  the  side  of  the 
army.     A  curious   description  is  given  us  of  a  prayer-meeting 
in  which  he  took  part,  where  the  anny  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  uneasy  state  of  affairs  arose  £rom  their  turning  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  course,  and  attempting  to  act  politically,  by 
entering  into  negotiation  with  Charles  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  storm  was  soon  to  break,  and  the  Scotch,  the  Bcesbyterians, 
and  the  Boyalists  to  make  common  cause  against  the  army.  Hamilton, 
whose  conduct  had  throughout  the  war  been  so  questionable  that  the 
King  had  once  imprisoned  him  in  Pendennis  Castle,  had  now,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  strict  Presbyterianism,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  n^^^jti^j^^ 
vote  from  the  Scotch  Estates  that  40,000  men  should  be  scotch  invade 
raised  for  the  invasion  of  England.    In  March,  Poyer,  a  *"*^** 
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Piesbyterian  colonel,  had  dedaied  for  the  King  in  Wales.     An  in- 
sonection  nnder  Capel  had  broken  ont  in  Kent ;  the  fleet  had  de- 
clared for  the  King ;  and  in  London  a  sufficient  reaction  had  taken 
place  to  re-establish  the  Presbyterian  influence.    In  feict,  a  second 
civil  war  had  begun ;  and  if  the  whole  work  of  the  Revolution  was 
not  to  be  swept  away,  it  was  necessary  that  the  army  should  retnin 
to  its  proper  work,  and  leave  for  the  time  political  afibirs  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.    It  was  not  long  in  asserting  its  pre-eminence. 
While  Fair&x  defeated  the  Kentish  men  at  Maidstone,  and  Capel 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Colchester,  Cromwell  reduced  Wales, 
An  dttfetttd      ^^  ^  union  with  Lambert  defeated  and  annihilated  at 
aprMtoB.         Preston  Hamilton's  Scotch  army.    This,  with  the  sub- 
sequent fall  of  Colchester  and  the  retirement  of  the  fleet  to  Holland, 
completed  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists.    But  during  the  absence  of 
the  army  in  service,  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation  had  induced 
Parliament  to  consent  once  more  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  and  to 
open  a  final  personal  treaty  with  the  King  at  Newport.     Bntthe 
success  of  the  army  had  been  too  complete  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
of  its  completion.    Strengthened  by  their  victories,  the  Independents 
began  to  raise  their  demands.    Formidable  hints  occurred  in  their 
petitions  suggesting  the  punishment  of  the  King  and  the  substi- 
tution of  elective  for  hereditary  monarchy.    In  vain  the  Treaty  of 
vegotuttona       Newport  was  hurried  forward.     The  King  still  con- 
a  xewport.        tested  every  point,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
He  procrastinated  too  long.    The  appearance  of  Colonel  Ewer,  with 
orders  to  take  the  King  from  the  charge  of  Hammond,  and  the 
summons*  of  Hammond  himself  to  London,  induced  hiyn^  yr\iiNi 
too  late,  hurriedly  to  agree  on  the  two  chiefly  disputed  points. 
He  allowed  that  seven  of  his  Mends  should  be  excepted  from  the 
pardon,  and  that  the  Bishops  should  be  suspended.    The  concession 
ohuiM  tekm      Came  too  late.    The  army  was  again  predominant.    The 
fromcuriflteook.  King  was  carried  off  and  confined  in  Hurst  Castle. 
The  army  marched  to  London,  and  on  the  Parliament  declaring  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six  in  favour  of  the  Newport  treaty,  extreme  measures 
were  adopted.    On  the  following  day  Colonel  Pride  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  House.    Lord  Grey  of  Qroby  stood  beside  him ;  and,  as 
the  most  important  members  of  the  majority  approached,  on  a 
whisper  from  Lord  Grey,  Pride  ordered  his  troopers  to  carry  them  off 

pridt'i  PvM.     ®^®  ^^  °^®  ^  prison.    Thus,  on  the  whole,  more  than  a 

hundred  were  excluded.    The  transaction  is  known  as 

"  Pride's  Purge,**  and  the  remnant  of  the  Souse,  about  fifty  in  num- 
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ber,  is  spoken  of  as  "  The  Rump."  The  army  was  now  absolutely 
supreme,  Parliament  was  its  obedient  subject,  and  government  was 
really  carried  on  by  two  military  councils — an  upper  one,  consisting  of 
the  officers,  which  was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the 
army,  and  a  lower  one,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  soldiers. 
Measures  approved  of  by  these  councils  were  brought  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  there  obediently  sanctioned. 

By  this  time  the  King's  fate  was  sealed.  On  the  Vtli  of  December 
Colonel  Harrison  brought  him  from  Hurst  Castle  to  maI  vba  death 
Whitehall  On  the  23rd  a  bill  was  passed  ordering  his  •«  ^e  Mag. 
trial.  On  the  first  of  the  new  year,  to  levy  war  against  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Kingdom  of  England  was  declared  high  treason,  and  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  was  appointed  to  decide  whether  Charles  had 
been  guilty  of  that  treason  or  not.  The  Lords  indeed  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  it,  but  the  Commons  determined  to  act  upon  their  own 
authority.  Though  treated  with  much  indignity  as  a  prisoner, 
Charles  seems  still  to  have  had  hope.  But  the  War  of  the  Fronde 
incapacitated  the  French  from  coming  to  his  assistance.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  late  war  had  rendered  the  power  of  the  army  too 
absolute  for  opposition  at  home.  On  the  20th  of  January  the  High 
Court  assembled  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bradshaw,  and  with  all  the  solemn  apparatus  of  a  court  of  justice. 
When  called  upon  to  plead,  Charles  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  court.  By  the  letter  of  the  law  no  doubt  he  was 
right ;  but,  as  Bradshaw  replied,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  point, 
no  court  would  allow  its  own  jurisdiction  to  be  questioned.  Charles 
attempted  in  vain  to  demand  a  conference  with  a  joint-committee  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons ;  and  as  he  stUl  refused  to  plead,  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  He  bore  himself,  as  usual  on  public 
occasions,  with  calm  dignity;  and  the  words  in  which  he  declared 
himself  the  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  English  people,  and  the 
calm  and  religious  temper  in  which  he  passed  the  last  days  of  his  Uf e, 
went  far  to  obliterate  from  the  popular  mind  the  tyranny  of  his  earlier, 
and  the  duplicity  of  his  later  Hfe.  He  was  beheaded,  before  White- 
hall, on  the  29th  of  the  month,  saying  upon  the  scaffold, ''  Sirs,  it  is 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people  that  I  am  come  here  ;  if  I  would  have 
assented  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  to  have  all  things  changed  according 
to  the  power  of  the  sword,  I  needed  not  to  have  come  hither,  and 
therefore  I  tell  you,  and  I  pray  God  it  be  not  laid  to  your  chaige^  that 
I  am  a  martyx  to  the  people." 
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THE  death  of  the  King  was  followed  immediately  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  In  February  both  Kingship  and 
SftabUahmeiit  *^®  Houbc  of  Lords  were  abolished,  and  the  House  of 
of  tiM  Bexmui-  Commons  was  declared  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation, 
caaCtoTemoMiii  ^^  executive  power  being  placed  in  a  Council  of  State 
of  forty-one  members,  who  were  to  hold  their  office  for  a  year.  Of 
these,  three-fourths  were  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Although  the  House  of  Lords  was  abolished,  some  of  the  Peers  still 
clung  to  the  popular  party.  There  were  five  among  the  number  of 
the  Council  of  State,  and  two  at  least  got  themselves  elected  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  administration  went  on  without 
much  apparent  change.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  had  indeed  so 
long  exercised  the  supreme  power  that  the  formal  assumption  of  it 
by  one  of  them  made  but  little  difference.  A  new  Great  Seal  was 
made,  and  six  of  the  judges  resigned,  but  the  rest  consented  to  keep 
their  places  on  a  pledge  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  should 
be  unaltered ;  and  in  other  respects  the  administration  continued  as 
before.  In  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  glaring  absurdity  of  calling  the 
few  membexB  who  were  left  in  Parliament  the  national  representation, 
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their  numbers  were  increasecL  All  excluded  members,  except  those 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  Pride's  Purge,  were  readmitted,  a  certain 
ziTunber  of  vacancies  filled  up,  and  by  these  means  the  nnmber  of  the 
House  was  raised  to  about  150.  The  punishment  of  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  second  civil  war  completed  the  work  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Gk)vemment.  The  Lords  Hamilton,  Holland,  Norwich,  Capel, 
Goring,  and  Sir  John  Owen,  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  although 
they  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  upon  the  field  of  battle,  it  was 
held  that  this  did  not  extend  to  their  dvil  guilt  The  two  last  were 
alone  spared. 

Having  set  themselves  firmly  in  the  seat  of  powor,  the  new  rulers 
of  England  had  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  the  com-  ofe«mwtn  era- 
pletionof  their  work  in  the  other  two  kingdoms.  The  **»!»■  iriAww. 
Koyalist  party  being  entirely  suppressed  in  England,  an  opportunity 
was  at  length  afforded  of  prosecuting  with  vigour  the  war  against  the 
Irish  rebels,  which  domestic  difficulties  and  the  constant  intrigues  of 
the  King  had  hitherto  enfeebled.  It  was  determined  that  Cromwell, 
whom  all  now  recognized  as  the  ablest  soldier  of  the  time,  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  this  war,  and  he  took  upon 
him,  not  without  some  hesitation,  the  office  of  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  the  duty  of  modelling  or  organizing  the  aimy  for  that 
purpose.'  He  was  met  at  the  threshold  with  very  considerable 
difficulties. 

The  Levelling  tendencies  already  mentioned  had  been  suppressed 

for  a  time  at  a  rendezvous  held  at  Ware  by  the  summary   ^^^  aflcnitiM 

execution  of  Arnold,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  but  they  witbtiie 

bad  not  ceased  to  spread.      They  had  been  kept  in  ^••^^•^ 

abeyance  by  the  active  work  afforded  to  the  troops ;  but  now  that 

the  war  was  over,  they  again  showed  themselves  in  a  more  alarming 

form.    Originally  the  fruit  of  mistaken  religious  views,  they  now 

acquired  a  more  practical  shape.    Sometimes  they  were  exhibited  in 

a  way  that  was  harmless  enough,  as  when  certain  men  proceeded  to 

dig  and  plant  the  waste  lands  in  Surrey,  declaring  their  expectation 

that  England  would  shortly  accept  their  view  of  community  of  goods. 

But  in  the  army  the  effect  was  more  dangerous.  John  Lilbume,  always 

an  open-mouthed  upholder  of  individual  liberty,  became  the  leader  of 

the  movement.   He,  and  those  who  thought  with  him,  had  expected  as 

the  fruit  of  their  work  some  sort  of  millennium,  and  were  disappointed 

whenit  seemed  that  a  change  of  masters  was  all  that  they  had  gained. 

He  published  two  famous  pamphlets,  one  entitled '' England's  New 

Chains  Discovered,"  and  the  other  ''  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxes  from 
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Triploe  Heath  to  Whitehall  by  five  Small  Beagles/'  the  foxes  being 
the  army  grandees,  the  five  small  beagles  certam  troopers  who  had 
been  punished  for  insabordination.     Filled  with  these  views,  the 
troops  refused  to  serve  against  Ireland.    The  regiments  selected  had 
been  chosen  perfectly  fairly,  but  the  idea  got  abroad  that  those  weie 
to  be  sent  upon  the  service  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  new  order 
of  thinga    The  first  actual  mutiny,  however,  broke  out  in  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment,  which  was  not  one  of  the  Irish   regiments. 
When  ordered  to  quit  London  they  refused,  and  at  "  The  Bull,"  in 
Bishopsgate,  an  open  mutiny  showed  itself  which  was  rapidly  sup- 
pressed by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  person,  and  one  of  the  ringleaders, 
Lockyer,  was  shot  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.    He  was  a  man  of  good 
character  and  religious  life,  and  his  death  excited  the  strongest 
sympathy.     His  funeral  was  made  a  public  demonstration :    ''a 
hundred  went  before  the  corpse,  five  or  six  in  file,  the  corpse  was 
then  brought,  with  six  ttumpets  sounding  a  soldier's  knell,  then  the 
trooper's  horse  came,  clad  in  mourning  and  led  by  a  footman ;  the 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rosemary,  one  half  stained  in 
blood,  and  the  sword  of  the  deceased  along  with  them ;    some 
thousands  followed  in  rank  and  file,  aU  had  sea-green  and  black 
ribbon  tied  on  their  hats  and  to  their  breasts ;  the  women  brought 
up  the  rear."    Immediately  after  this  demonstration^  the  Levellen 
produced  their  programme  in  a  petition  against  the  new  Constitn- 
tion,  which  was  known  as  the  Agreement  of  the  People.    The  petition 
suggested    sweeping  measures,  such   as  annual    Parliaments,  the 
abolition  of  tithes  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  continued 
close  adherence  to  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.    At  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park  many  sea-green  badges  were  seen,  and  though  the  influence  of 
Cromwell  suppressed  disorder,  the  men's  temper  was  not  good ;  and 
news  reached  London  that  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  Salisbury  open 
mutiny  had  begun.    In  Oxfordshire,  Captain  Thompson  broke  from 
his  quarters  with  about  200  followers,  while  Comet  Thompson,  his 
brother,  marched  from  Salisbury  with  the  intention  of  joining  him, 
or  of  getting  to  Gloucestershire,  where  there  were  other  disaffected 
troops.    Fairfax  and  Cromwell  started  rapidly  in  pursuit,  and  after 
f]^  1^  an  extraordinary  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  came  upon 

rapi^MMd.  the  mutineers  at  Burford,  broke  in  upon  them  when 
they  were  asleep,  and  took  all  the  chief  of  them  prisoners.  Those 
who  were  selected  for  punishment  were  placed  upon  the  leads  of 
Burford  Church,  overlooking  the  place  of  execution.  Thompson  and 
two  corporals  were  shot.    This  wa«  considered  vengeance  enough ; 
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the  rest  were  pardoned.    Captain  Thompson  in  the  meanwhile  had 
been  kiUed  in  arms  in  Northamptonshire. 

This  was  in  May.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Cromwell,  aa  Lord-Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  set  out  with  much  pomp  for  Bristol.  It  was  un- 
certain what  enemies  he  would  there  meet ;  for  the  death  ^aotrtniaty  of 
of  the  King,  accepted  in  England,  had  had  the  effect  of  auuriM  iz.'i 
re-establishhig  the  Royalist  party  both  in  Scotland  and  "•^^•'**»- 
in  Ireland,  and  the  young  King  Charles  II.,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  relative,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Holland,  pressed  by  both 
countries,  was  uncertain  as  yet  to  which  he  would  betake  himself 
The  Scotch  imiyersally  recognised  the  King  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Qoyemment,  and  in  that  country  all  parties  were  almost  equally  shocked 
with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  in  England  The  professed  BoyaHsts 
were  in  exile  with  the  young  King,  but  the  Presbyterian  Estates  and 
Church  also  at  once  determined  to  send  Commissioners,  offering  to 
acknowledge  him  if  he  would  but  accept  the  Covenant,  pnponii  of 
He  hesitated  on  two  grounds ;  on  the  one  hand,  Ormond,  **»fl««*«i>. 
who  had  returned  as  his  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  had  gone  far 
towards  harmonizing  all  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament, 
and  urged  his  presence  there ;  on  the  other,  Montrose  and  the 
Boyalists  were  eager  to  try  their  fortunes  again  in  Scotland,  and 
Charles  preferred  to  await  tiie  issue  of  their  enterprise  before  pur- 
chasing the  general  national  assistance  at  the  price  of  acknowlec^ing 
his  father's  faults  and  of  accepting  the  Covenant,  which  he  heartily 
disliked.  The  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who  had  assisted  at  the  late 
King's  trial,  and  was  put  to  death  by  some  of  Montrose's  Koyalist 
friends,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Hague.  He  sent 
an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  Scotch,  and  withdrew  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  having  resolved  to  try  Ms  fortune  in  Ireland. 

Things  there  meanwhile  promised  well  for  him.  Michael  Jones 
had  been  with  difficulty  making  head  against  the  various 
rebel  armies.  He  had  defeated  Preston  at  Dungan  Hill^ 
while  Lord  Inchiquin  had  beaten  Taafe  with  the  Munster  troops  at 
Clontarf.  Disputes  had  as  usual  run  high  among  the  Irish.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  had  fallen  out  with  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  and  had 
first  fled  to  his  friend  Owen  Boe  in  Ulster,  and  subsequently  had 
\vithdrawn  from  the  Island.  But  the  King's  death  had  for  a  moment 
healed  all  differences.  Lord  Inchiquin  had  himself  changed  sides. 
Even  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  true  to  the  letter  of  their  Covenant, 
had  declared  against  Parliament,  and  with  the  exception  of  Owen 
O'Neil,  who  was  attempting  negotiations  with  Monk  in  Ulster,  the 

PER.  MON.  y 
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whole  country  Beemed  combined  under  Ormond  ;  while  that  part  of 
the  fleet  which  had  revolted  rode  triumphantly  on  the  coast  under 
the  command  of  Prince  Bupert.  Dublin  and  Londonderry  were  the 
only  strongholds  which  still  held  out  for  Parliament.  Even  the 
quarrel  with  O'Neil  was  before  long  healed.  The  Parliament  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  negotiations  with  the  instigator  of  the  Irish 
massacre,  his  own  soldiers  refused  to  obey  Monk's  orders,  and 
O'Neil's  Irish,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  shortly  after  these 
events,  joined  the  great  mass  of  Royalists.  It  was  therefore  to  Ire- 
land that  Prince  Charles  first  intended  to  go. 

The  difficulty  of  organizing  his  army  kept  Cromwell  some  time  at 
ckomweUgoM  Milford.  His  first  intention  was  to  land  in  Munster, 
to  iraiMid.  |)ut  a  great  success  won  by  Jones  induced  him  to  change 

his  plan.  Ormond  bringing  his  army  to  Dublin,  in  the  hope 
of  triumphantly  closing  the  war,  was  completely  defeated,  and  his 
army  destroyed  by  Jones  at  Eathmines  (Aug.  2).  An  opening  was 
thus  afforded  to  Cromwell  in  the  capital,  whither,  in  company  with 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  as  third  in  command  (Jones  ranking  as  second), 
he  betook  himself  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  arrival  of  Cromwdl 
with  his  troops  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  army, 
which  had  become  lax,  was  brought  under  the  most  rigorous  disci- 
pline. All  plundering  and  injury  to  the  inhabitants  was  forbidden 
Hit  ^T^iir  under  pain  of  death,  and  with  the  determination  to  make 
^^•r**  a  final  end  of  the  disturbances  in  the  Island,  Crom- 

well set  sternly  to  work.  From  Dublin  he  advanced  northwards 
towards  Drogheda,  waited  some  days  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a 
pitched  battle,  then  breached  the  walls  and  stormed  the  town. 
Thither  the  best  of  the  English  troops  in  the  island  had  been  sent 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of  known 
courage,  who  had  declared  his  ability  to  hold  the  town.  The  defence 
of  the  breaches,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  obstinate,  but  idtimately 
(Sept.  11)  the  Parliamentary  troops,  led  by  Cromwell  in  person,  forced 
them,  and  bursting  into  the  town,  refused  quarter,  putting  to  death 
all  those  who  were  found  in  arms.  Some  isolated  strong  points  were 
surrendered  at  discretion,  the  officers  and  priests  alone  were  killed,  the 
common  men  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  £arbadoes.  Much  has 
been  said  of  the  cruelty  of  this  stoim,  but  there  seems  no  proof  that 
any  were  put  to  death  except  the  garrison,  who  were  between  3000 
or  4000  in  number ;  and  the  hope  which  Cromwell  himself  ex- 
pressed in  the  words — "  The  enemy  upon  this  were  filled  with  much 
terror,  and  truly  I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  effusion  nf 
blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God  '*— was  fully  realized. 
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From  Drogheda,  leaving  Venables  and  Coote  to  relieve  London- 
derry and  conquer  Ulster,  Cromwell  turned  southward.  At  Wexford 
he  followed  his  unvarying  plan  of  summoning  the  governor,  with 
the  warning,  that  if  the  summons  was  refused  he  must  expect  the 
extreme  severity  of  a  storm.  The  governor  consented  to  treat,  but 
upon  terms  ridiculously  high ;  and  while  the  n^otiations  were  still 
pending,  a  chance  quarrel  brought  on  an  assault,  the  city  was 
stormed,  and  the  same  sharp  measure  dealt  to  the  garrison  as  at 
Drogheda  (Oct  12).  In  this  instance  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
distinct  intention  of  such  a  thing  in  Cromwell's  mind.  The  fate  of 
the  garrison  arose  from  the  accident  of  war.  The  e£Eect  of  these  two 
fearful  victories  was,  however,  instantaneous ;  few  fortresses  hence- 
forward refused  the  summons.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  all  the 
South  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Waterford,  was  in  Cromwell's 
hands.  While  giving  his  troops  a  short  rest  during  the  winter,  it  had 
been  determined  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  be  summoned 
home  to  assume  the  command  against  the  Scots.  But  he  was  again 
in  action  before  the  order  reached  him,  and  in  the  first  months  of 
1650  had  taken  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  overrun  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  completed  its  conquest  by  the  capture  of  Clonmel 
(May  10).  This  closed  his  victorious  career  in  Ireland.  s«ea]i«d 
His  presence  was  required  in  England,  whither  he  *»BB«iand. 
at  once  returned,  leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  Ireton  and 
Ludlow,  who  found  but  little  difficulty  in  finishing  what  he  had  so 
well  begun. 

The  victory  of  Bathmines  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  Cromwell 
hod  changed  the  views  of  the  young  King.    He  had  ^^^^    MM»ta 
brought  himself  to  accept  the  bitter  terms  which  the  tbcseoteb 
Scotch  Church  and  Estates  offered  him,  even  though  '"'*■■'* 
pressed  home  by  their  envoy,  Winram  of  liberton,  with  most  un- 
compromising haTshness.    He  had  promised  to  make  a  final  arrange- 
ment at  Breda,  in  Holland,  anxious  to  wait  a  little  longer  to  see 
whether  Montrose  and  the  genuine  Boyalists  might  not  still  be 
successful    But  disaster  had  throughout  followed  that  nobleman. 
He  had  collected  troops  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
but  his  transports  were  all  wrecked  on  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  it 
was  with  little  more  than  1000  men  that  he  proceeded  through  the 
counties  of  Caithness  and  Boss-shire.      There,  at  a  place  called 
Corbiesdale,  he  was  entirely  routed  by  the  Covenanters  Haiitroi3»«  de- 
(April  27),  and  subsequently  taken  prisoner,  and  exe-  '•**  "*  *•*">• 
cuted  (May  21)  with  all  the  vindictive  insult  which  his  hereditary 
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enemy,  Aigyle,  at  that  time  paramount  among  them,  could  Inflict 
upon  him.  The  news  of  these  disasters  brought  Charles  to  submis- 
sion. With  the  singular  selfishness  and  meanness  which  marked 
both  himself  and  his  father  under  similar  circumstances,  he  disowned 
Montrose's  efforts,  accepted  all  the  limitations  required,  and  betook 
himself  to  Scotland  in  the  capacity  of  a  Covenanted  King. 

The  command  against  Scotland  was  given  to  Fairfax,  but  Fairfax, 
though  he  had  supported  the  action  of  the  army  at  the  time  of 
the  change  of  Government,  had  not  approved  of  the  execution 
of  Charles,  and  was  much  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who 

Fairtez  reftuilur  ^*®  *  Presbyterian.  He  declared  that  he  had  con- 
to  ngiit  scientious  scruples  against  fighting  the  Scotch,  with 
*''?***''^  whom  the  kingdom  had  so  lately  been  bound  in  the 
Covenant.  The  command  was  therefore  transferred  to  Cromwell. 
It  was  not  without  great  pain  that  he  brought  himself 
Moepu  the  to  fight  agaiust  those  whom  he  acknowledged  as  belong- 
**™***"**  ing  to  the  great  party  of  which  he  considered  himself 
the  champion,  and  which  he  spoke  of  as  "  the  godly  party  *'  or  "  the 
good  men."  But  to  him  it  appeared  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  fighting — the  cause  namely  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty — ^was  still  at  stake.  Religious  liberty  meant  to  him  freedom 
of  conscience  within  far  larger  limits  than  could  be  hoped  for  under 
the  supremacy  of  Presbyterianism ;  nor  could  he  believe  that  civil 
liberty  would  be  secured  under  a  Stuart  King  still  accompanied  by 
large  numbers  of  the  old  Royalist  party. 

He  passed  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  16,000  men  on  the  16th  of 
July.  The  Scots  had  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  the 
old  Earl  of  Leven  and  of  David  Leslie.  As  yet  their  army  was  a 
purely  Covenanting  one.  By  an  act  of  the  Scotch  Church,  called  the 
Act  of  Classes,  all  known  Malignants,  and  the  Engagers  (as  those 
men  were  called  who  had  joined  Hamilton's  insurrection),  had  been 
removed  from  the  army.  The  country  between  the  Tweed  and 
Edinburgh  had  been  wasted;  and  the  inhabitants,  terrified  by 
ridiculous  stories  of  the  English  cruelty,  had  taken  flight;  but 
Cromwell's  army,  marching  by  the  coast,  was  supplied  by  the  fleet. 
He  thus  reached  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Leslie  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  ground  and 
refused  to  be  brought  to  an  engagement.  It  became  necessary  for 
».    *v  •  ^,     Cromwell  to  withdraw  towards  his  supplies.      He  fell 

Wins  the  Battle  ■*■ -^ 

of  D«nbar.         back  to  Duubar,  which  lies  upon  a  peninsula,  jutting 
^^  ••  out  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.    The  base  of  this  peninsula 
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is  at  9.  little  distance  encircled  by  h^h  ground,  an  ofTeboot  of  the 
Lammeimiiii'  Hills.  These  heights  were  occupied  by  the  Scoteh 
armj,  as  was  aleo  the  possi  thmtigh  which  the  toad  to  Berwick  lies, 
Cromwell  was  therefore  apparently  shut  up  between  the  enemy  and 
the  sea,  with  no  choice  but  to  retire  to  hia  ships  or  snireiider. 
Had  Leslie  contiiLued  his  cautious  policy,  such  might  have  been  the 
event.    A  little  glen,  through  which  runs  a  brook  c^led  the  Biozburn, 


separated  the  two  enemies.  Between  it  and  the  high  grounds  lay  a 
narrow  bnt  comparativtiy  level  tract  Either  army  attacking  the 
other  must  cross  this  glen.  There  were  two  convenient  places  fta 
passing  it :  one,  the  more  inland  one,  towBida  the  right  of  the  English, 
who  stood  with  their  back  to  the  sea,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch.  Could  Leslie  secure  the  other  at  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  ho 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  attack  when  he  pleased.    The  temptor 
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tion  was  too  stiong  for  him,  he  gradually  moved  his  army  down  from 
the  hills  towards  its  own  right  flank,  thereby  bringing  it  on  to  the 
narrow  groaad  between  the  hill  and  the  brook,  intending  with  his 
right  to  secure  the  passage  at  firozmouth.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
saw  the  movement,  saw  that  it  gave  them  a  corresponding  advantage 
if  they  suddenly  crossed  the  glen  at  Broxmouth,  and  fell  upon 
Leslie's  right  wing,  while  his  main  body  was  entangled  in  the  narrow 
ground  before  mentioned.  The  attack  was  inunediately  decided 
upon,  and  early  on  the  3rd  of  September  carried  out  with  perfect 
success.  The  Scotch  horse  of  the  right  wing  were  driven  in  con- 
fusion back  upon  their  main  body,  whom  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  the  whole  army  was  thus  rolled  back  upon  itself  in  inextricable 
confusion. 

From  Dunbar  Cromwell  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  tovim  fell 
TakM  sdiB-  easily  into  his  hands,  but  the  castle  offered  resistance ; 
*"**•  and  while  he  was  lying  before  it  political  differences 

began  to  show  themselves  among  his  enemies.  Three  parties  weie 
gradually  apparent ;  one  purely  Boyalist ;  another,  a  middle  party, 
zMviakm  amoog  embodying  tiie  bulk  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  high 
tiM  sootoh.  officials,  of  which  party  Argyle  was  the  head ;  ajid  in 
the  West  of  Scotland  a  more  extreme  party,  who  considered  any 
union  with  their  Malignant  King  injurious  to  the  cause.  The 
Royalists  contrived  to  entice  the  young  King  to  fly  from  Edinburgh 
(Oct  4),  with  the  idea  of  putting  himself  in  their  hands.  But  as 
Charles  found  no  troops  to  support  him,  and  was  q^uickly  followed  by 
the  Covenanted  troops,  he  returned  The  Royalists  made  some  move- 
ments in  the  Highlands,  and  required  to  be  repressed  by  David  Leslie, 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  thought  it  prudent  to  join  themselves 
to  Argyle's  party.  The  Start,  as  Charles's  sudden  flight  was  called, 
alarmed  the  Covenanters  so  thoroughly  that  they  henceforward 
treated  the  young  King  with  more  respect,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed,  that  in  the  present  crisis  all  Scotchmen  might  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  country,  thus  repealing  the  Act  of  Classea 
This  resolution  called  out  much  opposition  in  the  West,  where  a 
protest  was  drawn  up  against  it,  and  the  two  parties  assumed  the 
protesten  and  names  of  Resolutioners  and  Protesters.  The  support  of 
BMoiutiMMn.  tiie  Protesters  Cromwell,  trusting  to  the  character  of 
their  religious  views,  had  some  hope  of  securing,  and  n^otiations 
were  set  on  foot  with  them ;  but  though  subsequently,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  Mendship  of  some 
of  them,  and  was  constantly  inclined  to  show  them  favour,  they  at  pre- 
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sent  continued  the  war  against  hiniy  and  were  defeated  at  Hamilton 
by  General  Lambert.  Meanwhile  the  King  was  entirely  oiariMU 
in  the  hands  of  the  Resolutioners ;  in  January  he  was  wfowa®** 
crowned,  and  renewed  the  Covenant;  he  then  advanced  southward, 
hoping  to  intercept  a  part  of  the  English  army  which  had  not  yet  crossed 
the  Forth.  But  Cromwell,  moving  with  all  his  forces  northward, 
avoided  the  danger,  and  subjugated  the  county  of  Fife  and  the  city 
of  Perth.  But  while  thus  pursuing  his  successes,  he  had  passed  the 
Scotch  army,  which  thus  lay  between  him  and  England.  Charles  took 
advantage  of  this  mistake,  and  determined  to  push  on  at  Marcbes  into 
once  and  try  and  renew  iJie  quarrel  in  Engknd  itself.  *««*»»^** 
The  news  of  his  advance  filled  the  Parliament  with  alarm.  It  was 
even  thought  that  Cromwell  had  allowed  the  King  thus  to  pass  him 
on  purpose,  having  come  to  some  terms  with  him,  while  others  be- 
lieved, with  more  show  of  probability,  that  his  object  was  to  compel 
that  party  in  England  which  disliked  the  present  rulers  to  act  ener- 
getically in  self-defence.  The  very  fact  tiiat  the  world  could  not 
believe  in  Cromwell  making  an  error  proves  the  high  opinion  gene- 
rally formed  of  him.  Whether  accidental  or  intentional,  the  approach 
of  Charles  excited  the  people  to  action.  Recovering  from  their  first 
fright,  the  Council  of  State  took  vigorous  measures.  The  militia 
was  everywhere  raised,  and  as  Charles  advanced,  pursued  by  Lambert 
and  Cromwell,  the  forces  gradually  closed  round  him.  On  reaching 
Worcester,  he  waited  a  few  days,  collecting  his  army  round  him ;  and 
was  there  overtaken,  by  Cromwell,  who  had  come  by  the  oromirdi 
eastern  road  from  Scotland,  and  so  across  England.  The  ^^^Sl^H^^ 
attack  upon  the  town  was  from  the  south.  Worcester  Bept  s. 
itself  lies  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn.  The  attack  was 
made  on  both  sides,  a  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Fleetwood  on  the 
west  with  Cromwell  and  the  main  army  on  the  east.  This  division 
of  troops  settled  the  plan  of  the  battle.  Charles,  coming  out  of  the 
town,  fell  upon  the  eastern  army,  entirely  separated  as  he  believed 
from  Fleetwood  and  the  west.  But  his  attack  was  in  vain.  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  with  Fleetwood,  hastily  returned  to  the  eastern 
bank,  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Royalists,  advanced  to  the  town, 
where  he  was  met  by  Fleetwood,  and  the  army,  thus  reunited,  pushed 
the  Royalists,  still  fighting,  through  the  dty,  and  so  completely  broke 
them  that  there  was  no  hope  of  their  again  rallying.  This  victory 
was,  as  Cromwell  called  it,  the ''  crowning  mercy  "  of  the  war.  Charles 
himself  escaped ;  and  after  an  adventurous  flight  of  oiuriet  eieapa 
forty-four  days,  through  the  western  counties  and  along  *•»«»•. 
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the  south  coast,  daring  the  earlier  part  of  which  he  owed  his  safety 
entirely  to  the  fidelity  of  a  labouring  family  of  the  name  of  Penderil, 
he  succeeded  in  finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed  him 
safely  in  France. 

Cromwell  marched  triumphantly  to  London.  He  had  left  Monk 
with  5000  troops  in  Scotland,  who  completed  the  conquest  of  that 
country,  which  was  subsequently,  by  an  ordinance  of  Cromwell,  united 
oranvan'fl  to  England.  Both  in  religious  and  civil  matters  the 
J^J**"^'*'*"  period  during  which  the  kingdoms  were  united  was  one 
sootiaad.  of  remarkable  prosperity.    The  government  was  indeed 

somewhat  arbitrary,  but  on  the  whole  carried  on  so  as  to  call  forth 
the  praises  even  of  Cromwell's  enemies.  ^  These  bitter  waters,"  writes 
one  of  them,  ''were  sweetened  by  the  Lord's  remarkably  blessing  the 
labours  of  his  faithful  serva  ts.  A  great  door,  and  effectual,  was 
opened  to  many."  ''Scotland,"  we  are  told  by  another,  "was  kept 
in  great  order.  Some  castles  in  the  Highlands  had  garrisons  put  in 
them,  which  were  so  careful  in  their  discipline,  and  exact  in  their 
rules,  that  the  Highlanders  were  most  successfally  ruled  by  them. 
Forts  were  built,  and  an  army  of  8000  men  kept,  but  there  was  good 
justice  done.  Vice  was  suppressed  and  punished,  so  that  we  always 
reckon  those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  prosperity." 

When  a  country  is  plunged  into  war,  especially  civil  war,  the 
victorious  general  and  his  army  almost  of  necessity  absorb  the  chief 
authority  of  the  state.  As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the  main 
business  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State  had  been  to 
supply  means  for  the  support  of  the  army ;  they  had  met  its  require- 
Fontaadiffl-  I'l^'ito  by  a  severe  land-tax  by  no  means  popular.  But 
eoitiM  of  th*  '  abroad  their  duties  had  been  more  difficult.  The  capitals 
^''*™^~^****  of  the  Continent  were  filled  with  exiled  partisans  of  the 
late  King.  The  feeliAgs  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  those 
countries  were  naturally  averse  to  the  new  republic.  Even  at  the 
Hague,  Hie  Court  of  the  Stadtholder,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Charles  L,  was  extremely  hostile.  The  republican  ambassadors 
had  met  with  scant  courtesy.  One  of  them,  Ascham^  had  been 
killed  at  Madrid,  another,  Dorislaus,  at  the  Hague.  Poi^ugal  had 
given  refuge  to  Kupert,  when  his  fleet  had  been  driven  &om  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that  country ;  and 
Blake's  fleet  had  been  fired  upon  when  attempting  to  go  up  the 
Tagus.  With  Spain  and  Portugal  negotiations  were  yet  pending. 
In  Holland,  the  death  of  the  Stadtholder  enabled  the  republican 
party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  mercantile  class,  to  regain  the  direc- 
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tion  of  affairs,  and  a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  incoiporating  the  conn- 
try  with  England  in  a  repubUcan  nnion,  in  opposition  to  the  Kings 
of  Europe.  But  with  these  views  the  democracy  of  Holland,  always 
attached  to  the  House  of  Orange,  had  no  sympathy  ;  and  the  English 
ambassadors  were  still  liable  to  insult.  The  English  Parliament 
adopted  a  tone  in  its  remonstrances  which  roused  the  pride  of  the 
Dutch ;  friendly  relations  were  broken  off ;  St.  John  the  ambassador 
returned  in  anger;  and  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  the 
Navigation  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad  the  importa-  NavigAttoa  Act. 
tion  of  goods  into  England  except  in  English  ships,  or  ^^  •»  *••*• 
in  ships  of  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods.  A  severe  blow 
was  thus  dealt  at  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  quarrel 
fast  ripened  into  a  war. 

Thus,  without  being  particularly  successful,  Parliament  carried  on 
its  work  with  fair  di^ty.  Still  its  action  had  not  ouMrchiaa 
been  such  as  to  give  it  any  claim  to  a  perpetual  tenure  dunoter  of «» 
of  office.  By  the  Agreement  of  the  Nation,  the  docn-  '"''•'*^*- 
ment  under  which  the  present  Qovemment  existed,  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Parliament — ^which  it  was  plain  to  the  eyes  of  all 
men  was  an  oligarchy,  and  a  very  poor  representation  of  the  people 
of  England — ^was  to  have  been  brought  to  an  end  in  the  year  1649. 
It  owed  its  continued  existence  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ;  while 
the  very  life  of  the  Commonwealth  was  at  stake  in  war,  it  was  im- 
possible to  risk  a  dissolntion  of  the  supreme  Government,  and  all 
question  of  such  a  step  had  consequently  been  laid  aside.  Now  that 
tiie  war  was  over,  Cromwell  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  ^j^^^a 
were  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  Continued  deiirM  a 
anarchy,  or  continued  arbitrary  rule,  was  by  no  means  ■•*'^*'*^*- 
what  they  had  fought  for.  They  were  anxious  to  enter  into  the  fruit 
of  their  labour — a  settled  and  well-ordered  Government,  with  good 
security  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  \  for  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  army  was  quite  unlike  other  armies,  that  it  consisted 
of  men  of  respectabk  position,  of  the  most  earnest  religious  convic- 
tions, who,  whatever  advantages  they  may  have  reaped  by  their  posi- 
tion, yet  believed  themselves  engaged  in  a  patriotic  and  national  cause, 
and  were  not  influenced  by  any  mercenary  motives.  The  question 
then  of  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament  was  at  once  revived 
on  Cromwell's  return;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  pressure  was  put 
upon  the  Government  to  produce  some  of  those  acts  which  the  army, 
and  in  fact  the  great  Puritan  party  of  England,  regarded  as  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  their  liberties.    Under  this  pressure,  on  the  18th  of 
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November,  a  vote  was  paased,  Betting  a  date  for  the  end  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  it  was  ptit  at  an  enormous  distance,  at  not  less  than  three 
years'  time.  It  was  supposed  that  this  interval  was  necessary  in 
order  to  settle  the  form  which  the  future  Government  should  assume- 
ooBtewM  For  that  purpose  a  great  conference  was  held  in  the 
pISummS*  autumn  of  this  year  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
»nd  May.  army ;  and  the  rival  views  of  those  who  were  for  a  pure 

republic  and  those  who  wished  for  something  monarchical  were 
ventilated.  The  monarchists,  who  included  in  their  number  the 
greater  part  of  the  lawyers,  wished  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
late  King  to  be  set  up.  The  army  was  decidedly  republican. 
Cromwell  already  expressed  that  conviction,  which  he  afterwards  put 
in  force,  that  the  government  of  a  single  person  was  necessary,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  approve  of  the  idea  of  a  new  Stuart  king.  It 
was  believed  that  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law  Ireton  might  have 
modified  the  monarchical  views  of  Cromwell ;  but  in  the  December 
of  this  year  Ireton  died  in  Ireland,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  Fleet- 
wood, who  also  married  his  widow.  Besides  limiting  their  own  exis- 
tence, Parliament  addressed  itself  to  the  reform  of  law — another 
favourite  plan  of  the  army.  The  committee  for  that  purpose  got  so 
far  as  to  vote  that  land,  if  registered,  should  belong  to  the  owner  who 
registered  it  without  encumbrance ;  but  at  this  word  ''  encumbrance" 
a  dispute  arose  which  occupied  three  months,  and  nothing  was  done. 
Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  Holland  had  become  a  war.  After  the 
War  with  battle  of  Worcester,  the  States  had  sent  ambassadors  to 

'^i'*"'-  London  to  attempt  an  accommodation.   But  the  demands 

of  Cromwell  were  exorbitant  His  views  of  foreign  politics  did  not 
rise  above  those  of  the  ordinary  Englishman  of  his  time.  With  the 
rest  of  Mb  fellow-countrymen,  he  looked  back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  the  great  epoch  of  national  glory.  He  desired  to  restore  England 
to  that  great  position  from  which  two  reigns  of  vacillating  kingcraft 
had  degraded  her.  With  that  rough  but  sincere  patriotism  which  he 
has  shared  with  many  other  statesmen  who  have  attempted  to  breathe 
fresh  life  into  their  native  country,  he  thought  the  greatness  of 
England  was  best  secured  by  riding  roughshod  over  the  claims  of 
other  countries,  and  making  her  power  acknowledged,  whether  the 
questions  at  issue  were  just  or  not  To  his  mind  the  position  of 
England  required  that  she  should  be  supreme  in  the  narrow  seas 
He  therefore  demanded  the  honour  of  the  flag,  that  is,  he  required 
the  ships  of  all  other  countries  to  salute  the  English  flag  in  the 
Channel.    He  claimed  the  right  of  search,  dictated  his  own  arrange- 
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ments  in  tlie  matter  of  the  iisberies,  and  declared  himself  determined 
to  uphold  the  Navigation  Act,  which  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 
The  negotiations  on  these  points  were  still  pending  when  Blake^ 
meeting  Van  Tromp's  fleet  in  the  Downs,  in  vain  summoned  the 
Dutch  Admiral  to  lower  his  flag.  A  battle  was  the  consequence, 
which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  8th  of  July  (1652).  The 
maritime  success  of  England  was  chiefly  due  to  the  genius  of  Blake, 
who  having  hitherto  served  upon  shore,  now  turned  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  navy.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the 
two  nations.  For  some  time  the  fortunes  of  the  war  seemed  unde- 
cided. Van  Tromp,  defeated  by  Blake,  had  to  yield  the  command  to 
De  Ruyter.  De  Kuyter  in  his  turn  was  displaced  to  give  way  again 
to  his  greater  rival.  Van  Tromp  was  reinstated  in  conmiand.  A 
victory  over  Blake  off  the  Naze  (Nov.  28)  enabled  him  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  implying  that  he  had 
swept  the  English  from  the  seas.  But  the  year  1653  again  saw  Blake 
able  to  fight  a  drawn  battle  of  two  days'  duration  between  Portland 
and  La  Hogue ;  while  at  length,  on  the  second  and  third  of  June,  a 
decisive  ^engagement  was  fought  off  the  North  Foreland,  in  which 
Monk  and  Deane,  supported  by  Blake,  completely  defeated  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  his  own 
ship,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Dutch  coast,  leaving  eleven  ships  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the  next  month,  another  victory  on  the 
part  of  Blake,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  great  Dutch  Admiral, 
completed  the  luin  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland.  The  States  were 
driven  to  treat.  In  1654  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  Denmark, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Swiss  provinces  were  included.  The 
war  had  been  too  objectless — the  points  of  similarity  between  the 
combatants  too  numerous  to  allow  of  the  terms  being  very  important ; 
such  as  they  were,  however,  they  were  in  favour  of  England.  The 
Dutch  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
British  seas ;  they  consented  to  the  Navigation  Act ;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  English  and  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party 
in  Holland  was  completed  by  the  exclusion,  through  the  influence  of 
De  Witt  and  the  States  of  Holland,  of  WUliam,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grandson  of  Charles  I.,  from  the  office  of  Stadtholder.  The  oligarchi- 
cal party  in  Holland  even  promised  to  use  all  its  influence  to  exclude 
the  Prince  from  the  office  of  Captain  of  the  army  of  the  States. 

The  war,  whether  wise  or  not,  had  terminated  so  honourably  for 
England,  that  the  other  great  countries  of  Europe  began  eagedy  to  seek 
for  Crcmiwell's  alliance.    The  expenses  of  the  war  had,  however,  been 
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considerable,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  meet  them  by  new  severity 
upon  the  Malignants ;  and  those  who  desired  a  speedy  settlement 
■aw  with  great  sorrow  troops  of  peaceable  Eoyalists  hurrying  to 
make  what  composition  they  could  with  the  Committee  of  Parliament, 
sitting  in  the  Gk>ldsmiths'  and  Haberdashers'  Halls.  Thus  a  most 
inefficient  representation  of  the  people  was  arrogating  to  itself 
the  supreme  command;  the  honour  of  England  abroad  was  but 
slightly  vindicated ;  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government 
was  very  partially  established;  Church  arrangements  elsewhere 
were  in  a  most  anarchical  condition ;  law  reform  halted,  checked  by 
an  unmeaning  legal  quibble ;  old  sores  were  raked  up  and  punished 
in  a  manner  which  was  seen  to  be  arbitrary ;  and  no  hope  of  a  final 
settlement  of  Government  appeared.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  at 
all  what  the  army  wanted ;  and  in  August  a  strong  and  formidable 
pMitioB  Oram  petition  from  the  officers  was  sent  up  demanding  reform 
tiMoflswi.  Qf  tiie  law,  the  settlement  of  a  gospel  ministry,  and, 
before  all  things,  a  new  Parliament.  Cromwell  was  urged  to  repress 
and  punish  the  petitioners ;  in  fact^  he  favoured  their  cause.  The 
petition  had  its  effects.  It  began  to  be  evident  that  neither  nation 
nor  army  would  tolerate  the  present  Gk>vemment  much  longer,  and 
repeated  conferences  were  held  between  the  leaders  of  the  army  and 
the  Government  to  arrange  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  plan  recommended  by  the  army  was  to  sunmion  a  certain 
number  of  well-known  and  well-approved  honest  and  prudent  men, 
and  to  leave  the  settlement  of  the  future  Qovemment  in  their  hands. 
The  existing  Parliament,  clinging  with  tenacity  to  their  power,  could 
Fariiammt  ^®*  ^®  brought  to  Boe  any  alternative  to  the  continuance 
ooniidan  %  in  some  shape  or  other  of  their  own  existence.  At  length, 
'"****"***^  seeing  the  determination  of  the  army,  they  set  about 
bringing  in  a  Bill  for  a  new  Parliament,  as  Cromwell  himself  afterwards 
complained,  with  as  much  unreasonable  celerity  as  they  had  hitherto 
shown  unreasonable  slowness.  The  one  critical  point  of  that  Bill  was, 
that  all  the  present  members  of  Parliament  were  to  sit  again  without 
re-election,  and  that  to  them  it  was  to  be  left  to  decide  all  questions 
with  regard  to  the  new  electiona  This,  which  seemed  to  Cromwell 
and  his  friends  a  mere  perpetuation  of  the  Parliament  under  other 
forms,  by  no  means  suited  their  views.  A  great  final  conference  was 
Q„^t  summoned,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  of  April,  in  WhitehalL 

eoBferow*.  After  both  parties  had  stated  their  opinions,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  conference  should  be  renewed  on  the  following  day,  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliament  party  pledging  themselves  that  no  further 
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action  should  be  taken  on  the  Bill  till  that  conference  was  concluded. 
Great  then  was  the  astonishment  of  Cromwell  and  his  friends  when 
they  heard  on  the  following  day  that  the  Bill  was  being  hastened 
through  all  its  stages,  with  such  haste,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  even 
properly  engrossed  on  parchment,  that  it  was  to  be  passed  on  paper. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  proceeding  roused  Cromwell's  anger.  For 
weeks  past  he  had  been  struggling  against  his  wishes  to  dissolve  the 
House,  and  was  loyally  determined  that  it  should  be,  if  possible,  in- 
duced to  retreat  from  its  position  with  honour.  His  mind  was  now 
made  up.  Taking  with  him  a  few  troopers,  he  hastened  to  the  House 
(April  20),  and  took  his  seat  as  usual  as  a  private  member.  But 
as  the  debate  went  on,  his  patience  became  exhausted.  He  stepped 
forward  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  gradually  warming  to  his 
subject,  began  to  speak  hard  truths  to  the  members.  "  What  right 
had  they,"  he  asked,  ''to  be  rulers  of  England  ?  Some  were  known 
drunkards,  some  loose  livers,"  and  so  on.  Finally,  when  members 
tried  to  call  him  to  order,  he  summoned  in  his  troopers.  Harrison^ 
who  was  with  him,  helped  Lenthall  from  the  chair ;  and  the  House 
took  its  departure,  so  little  regretted  by  the  nation,  that,  as  Cromwell 
afterwards  said,  not  even  a  dog  barked  as  they  left  the  o,o„_^  ^^ 
place.  Some  of  the  expelled  members  were  men  of  high  tii*  looc 
ability  and  character.  Many  of  them  afterwards  ap-  '■***^*^ 
peared  as  friends  and  supporters  of  Cromwell,  1>ut  it  was  plain  at  that 
time  that  they  were  bent  on  founding  an  oligarchical  rule  as  pre- 
judicial to  English  liberty  as  that  of  an  arbitrary  king. 

Cromwell's  own  position  was  now  a  most  difficult  one.  He  was 
in  fact  the  only  constituted  authority  in  the  kingdom — ^the  com- 
mander of  all  the  troops  raised  or  to  be  raised.  He  was,  as  he  him- 
self said  and  felt,  the  absolute  master  of  the  country.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion he  had  ho  wish  to  occupy  ;  it  suited  neither  his  personal  nor 
political  views.  He  desired  some  final  constitutional  settlement,  and 
thought  of  himself  only  as  a  man  who  had  been  providentially  raised 
to  a  position  in  which  he  could  maintain  order  while  that  constitu- 
tion was  being  satisfactorily  founded.  He  therefore  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  the  project  which  the  army  had  all  along  urged,  and 
summoned  an  assembly  of  carefully  selected  men  of  well-approved 
life  and  religion. 

This  assembly  was  known  as  the  Little  Parliament.    It  consisted 
of  men  of  very  respectable  character  and  position  in  the  «yj,*v,  Tjtti- 
country,  some  noblemen,  some  afterwards  the  founders  Puruammt. 
of  noble  houses,  some  merchants,  and  others.    One  of  '^  *" 
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these  mercliaiits  was  a  leather  merchant  in  London  of  the  name  of 
Piaise-Qod  Barebone ;  the  absuidity  of  the  name  gave  a  handle  to 
ridicule,  and  the  Parliament  has  been  nicknamed  Barebone's  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  failare.  Ab  Cromwell  himself  afterwards  confessed, 
the  summoning  of  it  was  a  mistake ;  the  men  chosen  had,  for  the  most 
part,  gone  too  far  in  reHgious  fanaticism  and  destructive  social  prin- 
ciples. The  chief  influence  in  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
party ;  and  instead  of  confining  themselves,  as  Cromwell  would  cer- 
tainly have  had  them  do,  to  a  reform  of  existing  institutions,  they 
proceeded  to  a  work  of  destruction.  They  passed  a  Bill  entirely 
doing  away  with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  hints  were  heard  of 
substituting  the  judicial. arrangements  of  the  Jews.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding also  to  destroy  tithes,  with  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  all  Church 
government.  A&aid  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  certain  that  their 
measures  would  not  be  approved  by  Cromwell — who,  however  radical 
in  his  love  of  personal  excellence  as  contrasted  with  social  or  heredi- 
tary birth,  was  at  heart  a  conservative,  and  loved  what  appeared  to 

ai„oiv«i  ^^  *^®  fundamental  part  of  the  English  Constitution — 
lueif.  the  majority,  in  December,  after  a  short  session,  volun- 

^*"*  "■  tarily  resigned  into  his  hands  the  power  which  he  had 

intrusted  to  them. 

Cromwell  was  again  sole  master  of  England,  and  after  much  careful 
thought — the  council  of  officers,  and  others  interested  in  the  nation, 
having  now  tried  the  plan  of  the  army — ^he  determined  to  try  his 
Or  waumad*  ^^'"^  schcmc  of  Something  monarchicaL  On  Friday, 
Protector  vnder  December  16,  a  document  was  issued,  called  the  Instru- 
the  iMtrament.   j^^j^  ^f  Government,  by  which  he  was  given  the  title 

of  Protector,  associated  with  a  Council  of  State,  fifteen  in  number ; 
and  by  this  document  a  new  and  free  Parliament  was  to  be  elected, 
400  in  number,  the  qualification  both  for  electors  and  members  being 
;£200.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  no  Parliament  was  to 
be  dissolved  till  after  it  had  sat  five  months  ;  there  was  some  altera- 
tion in  the  distribution  of  seats ;  some  rising  towns  elected  members, 
certain  decayed  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  their  members  given 
to  the  counties.  It  differed  principally  from  the  plan  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  in  two  points,  in  the  existence  of  a  single  Chief  of  the  Stat^ 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  could  only 
sit  after  re-election.  The  new  Parliament  was  appointed  to  assemble 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  body 
of  the  nation  again  quietly  accepted  the  change.  It  is  not  to  be  sui> 
posed  that  these  repeated  exertions  of  what  appeared  an  arbitrary 
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power  took  place  without  exciting  much  anger.  The  excluded 
members  of  the  Rump^  the  strong  conscientious  Eepublicans,  and  the 
whole  class  of  Levellers  were  full  of  bitterness.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  better  part  of  the  nation  acquiesced.  The  Council,  which  was 
drawn  from  men  of  various  parties,  was  highly  respectable  in  every 
way,  and  it  may  at  least  prove  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Cromwell  that  Milton,  who  had  been  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  willingly  accepted  the  change,  and  continued  to 
act  under  the  new  Government.  Till  the  Parliament  met,  it  was 
arranged  that  Cromwell's  orc^ances  should  have  the  force  of 
law.  For  these  months  he  was  practically  arbitrary,  mavigoroM 
and  he  used  his  power  with  vigour.  We  have  seen  that  "*•• 
his  two  great  objects  were  the  establishment  of  religion  and  the  re- 
form of  law ;  the  first  of  these  he  carried  out  upon  a  very  liberal  basis. 
He  established  a  body  of  "  Triers,"  and  any  man  appointed  to  a 
benefice,  whatever  his  particular  form  of  belief  may  have  been,  unless 
he  were  a  Eomanist,  having  once  satisfied  these  Triers  as  to  the 
fundamental  orthodoxy  of  his  creed  and  the  excellence  of  his  life, 
was  allowed  to  hold  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  each  county  a  commis- 
sion was  established  for  the  exclusion  of  unfit  clergy.  With  regard 
to  the  law,  he  issued  an  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  Chancery,  re- 
moving some  of  the  enormous  arrears  to  the  common  law  courts.  At 
the  same  time  he  began  to  foreshadow  his  foreign  policy.  Portugal 
found  itself  obliged  to  consent  to  his  terms,  although  much  incensed 
at  the  even-handed  rigour  with  which  Don  Pantaleone  Sa,  the  brother 
of  the  ambassador,  had  been  executed  for  killing  a  man  in  a  brawl. 
A  close  alliance  was  also  contracted  with  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  success,  his  Qovernment  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  plots  of  the  two  extreme  parties.    Discontent  had 
frequently  to  be  suppressed  in  the  army,  and  a  Royalist     *^  * 
conspiracy,  known  as  Vowel  and  Gerard's  Plot,  was  discovered. 
Thirty  troopers  were  to  assassinate  the  Protector  on  his  way  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  London  was  then  to  be  raised  in  favour  of  the 
King.    Both  Vowel  and  Gerard,  the  chief  conspirators,  were  executed, 
and  several  others  imprisoned.     In  this  state  of  feeling  it  was  not 
without  grave  anxiety  that  the  assembling  of  the  new   ^^  rtformed 
Parliament  was  watched.    Declared  Royalists  had  been   Pwriiament. 
excluded,  but  all  other  classes,  neutrals  as  well  as  active      *^  ^ 
Puritans,  were  admitted.    When  it  assembled,  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  all  parties,  and  the  republicans  were  very  strongly  represented. 
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It  was  opened  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  CicmweU,  ad- 
dressing them  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  pointed  oni  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  nation  had  lain  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, its  wars  with  Portugal  and  Holland,  and  threatened  war  with 
France;  the  suffering  state  of  trade,  and  bad  condition  of  the 
finances;  explained  to  them  his  own  conduct  in  contintiing  the 
taxes,  in  attempting  some  religious  settlement,  some  reform  of  law, 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  assayed  in  vain,  and  his  successful 
foreign  policy.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  first  duties  were 
the  completion  of  these  works,  the  planting  of  L:eland  with  "RTiglkh 
colonists,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  taxes,  no  longer  as  his  arbitrary 
work,  but  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  self-imposed  duties  of  the  national 
representation.  But,  though  this  speech  was  admired  at  the  tinie,  it 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  Cromwell  desired.  As  he  had  pro- 
bably Imnself  feared,  the  freedom  of  election  had  inti*oduced  men  of 
such  various  parties,  that  strong  united  action  seemed  impossible. 
Instead  of  producing  that  settlement  which  he  wanted,  instead  of 
n»i  governing  and  legifilating  in  accordance  with  the  Instm- 

produce  tbe  ment  of  Government,  which  was  the  existing  Con&titu- 
8ettiem«&t.  ^^qj^  the  vanLous  parties  at  once  set  to  work  discussing 
what  ought  to  be  the  Constitution,  especially  questioning  the  advan- 
tage of  a  government  '^  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person. "  Now  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  Cromwell  regarded  as  a  fundamental  necessity. 
He  therefore  siimmoned  the  Parliament  before  him,  explained  to 
them  the  difference  between  ^'fundamentals  which  they  might  not 
touch  and  accidentals  which  they  might,''  pointed  out  that  in  ap- 
pearingto  the  summons  issued  by  his  authority  they 
out  u«  had  acknowledged  that  authority,  and  demanded  &om 

opponmta.  ^^j^  member  a  written  recognition  of  the  constitution 
of  government  by  Parliament  and  a  single  person.  A  certain  number 
refused  the  recognition,  and  retired  sulkily  to  their  counties.  About 
three-fourths  continued  their  work,  but  still  wasted  their  time  upon 
unessential  alterations  in  the  Constitution,  leaving  the  Government 
and  all  reforms  imtouched.  During  the  five  months  of  their  session 
they  never  once,  as  Cromwell  complained,  had  any  communication 
at  all  with  him,  and  were  in  fact  hindering  rather  than  helping  that 
general  pacification  and  settlement  of  England  which  was  his  object 
Parliament  doM  Though  constan4ly  fretting  under  this  treatment  of 
ta  SSSved.*  theirs,  he  determined  to  allow  the  five  months  appointed 
Jan.  22.  by  the  Instrument  to  elapse,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of 

the  House,  he  construed  the  five  months  as  lunar  months,  consisting  of 
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four  weeks  each,  and  the  veiy  momezit  the  twenty  weeks  had  elapsed 
he  dissolved  them. 

It  was  indeed  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  got  rid  oL    The  con- 
stant uncertainty  in  which  they  kept  the  nation  aflfbided  opportunity 
for  plots  on  botii  sides.    Both  Boyalists  and  Anabaptists  began  to 
raise  their  heads,  while  the  army  of  Scotland  grew  discontented 
because  no  measures  were  taken  to  pay  it  with  regularity.    Not 
only  did  the  extreme  parties  grow  bitterer  in   their   hatred   to 
Cromwell,  they  began  to  make  common  cause,  and  the  danger  was 
becoming  really  threatening.    The  beginning  of  1665  was  imager  from 
marked  by  the  discovery  or  outbreak  of  these  plots.  ''••^ 
Major  Wildman  was  apprehended  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  treasonable 
declaration;  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  in  confine-  ^^^^^^ 
ment  the  chiefs  of  the  Anabaptists,  such  as  Harrison 
and  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.    In  March  the  Eoyalist  movement  broke 
out  in  Salisbury,  where  Colonel  Penrudduck  and  Sir  Joseph  Wc^staff 
suddenly  rose  in  arms  during  the  assizes,  seized  the  judges,  and 
were  with  difficulty  k^t  from  hanging  them.    They  then  proclaimed 
King  Charles,  and  witiidrew  towards  Cornwall    Near       ^^ 
South  Molton,  the  Parliamentary  troops  came  up  with 
them,, and  entirely  defeated  their  followers.    Several  of  the  leaders, 
including  Penrudduck  and  Grove,  were  beheaded,  while  others,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason  and  horsestealing,  were  shipped  to  the  Bar- 
badoes,  a  very  favourite  pTmishment  of  Cromwdl's.    Charles  and 
Hyde,  who  was  acting  as  his  minister,  were  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  failure  of  the  movement ;  and  upon  discovering  that  their  plan 
had  been  disclosed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Manning,  Charles 
stretched  his  rights  as  dejwe  King  living  in  a  foreign  land  so  far  as 
to  have  him  shot  in  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  after 
examination  before  his  Council. 

The  constant  recurrence  and  wide  ramification  of  these  plots  ren- 
dered vigorous  measures  necessary.  Cromwell,  without  a  Parliament, 
with  no  force  that  he  could  thoroughly  trust  except  the  army,  found 
himself  compelled  to  divide  England  into  ten,  and  subsequently 
twelve  districts,  over  which  he  set  major-generals,  with  ohomwcn's 
power  little  short  of  absolute,  subordinate  only  to  the  ■Mj<w-g«Ber»i«. 
Protector  and  his  Coimcil.  These  major-genearals  had  the  militia  of 
their  districts  in  their  hands,  and  were  particularly  employed  in 
assisting  the  Triers  and  Expurgators  in  supplying  the  Church  with 
godly  ministers.  Begarding  the  constant  plots  of  the  Eoyalists  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  additional  expenses  entailed  upon  the  Govermment, 

SCOK.  * 
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they  levied  fipom  the  Boyalists  an  inoome  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  known 
by  the  name  of  ''  The  Decimation."  Although  arbitrary*  the  people, 
weaiy  of  disturbance,  made  no  objection  to  this  Gbyemment^  which 
on  the  whole  worked  well  and  justly. 

It  lasted  about  a  year,  during  which  the  energy  of  the  Protector, 
having  now  secured  domestic  qniet^  was  directed  to  raisiiig  the 
panin  BtfUev  c^""!"**^  ^f  the  comitry  abroad.  His  policy  was  a  de- 
clared and  simple  one.  His  object  was  to  set  England 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.  With  this  end  in 
view,  when  the  Duke  of  Savoy  attempted  by  force  of  arms  and  by 
persecution  to  convert  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine 
valleys,  Cromwell  at  once  took  up  their  cause,  and  refused  to  com- 
plete a  treaty  which  Mazarin,  the  French  minister,  was  most  eager 
to  form  with  him,  till  justice  had  been  done.  This  treaty  was  itself 
part  of  his  general  plan.  Adopting  the  views  of  the  statesmen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  still  regarded  Spain  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  and  it  was  to  oppose  that  Court,  and  not  to  assist 
France,  that  he  was  willing  to  unite  with  Mazarin.  His  enmity 
to  Spain  had  already  taken  an  active  form.  Blake  had  for  the  last 
year  been  lying  off  the  coast,  watching  for  the  Plate  ships ;  and 
a  great  fleet  and  expedition,  which  had  been  raised  wit^  secret 
flMi.  instructions,  was  found  to  be  directed  against  the  Island 

^  of  Hispaniola,  to  deal  a  blow  if  possible  against  the 

Spanish  interest  in  the  West  Indies.  The  expedition  was  not  a 
success.  It  had  been  organized  by  Desborough,  probably  not  well, 
and  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Penn,  and  to  Yenables  as  commander 
of  the  land  forces.  Neither  of  these  officers  gave  satisfetction.  They 
acted  without  energy,  and  were  driven  from  Hispaniola.  But  to 
GaptaM  of  avoid  the  appearance  of  total  defeat,  they  mastered  the 
juMiM.  Island  of  Jamaica,  at  the  time  regarded  as  of  little  value. 

On  their  return  to  England  they  were  both  imprisoned  for  leaving 
their  command  without  leave.  But  Cromwell  determined  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  such  success  as  he  had  won,  and  during  the  rest 
of  his  reign  he  eagerly  pressed  forward  the  colonization  of  Jamaica, 
of  which  the  wealth  and  resources  gradually  became  evident  In 
November  the  treaty  with  France  was  completed,  and  open  war  de- 
clared against  Spain,  the  fleets  to  be  employed  against  it  being 
intrusted  to  Montague  and  Blake. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  question  of  the  readmission  of  the 

Jews  to  England  was  raised,  and  a  conference  held  on  the  subject 

Cromwell  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  superstition  of  his 
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counsellors  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  he  could  go  no  further  than  to 
admit  of  their  residence  in  England  upon  sufferance.  The  war  with 
Spain  gave  fresn  opportunities  to  the  Royalists.  Charles  again 
appeared  upon  the  coast.  An  invasion  even  was  dreaded;  and 
Cromwell,  who  never  liked  his  position  as  arbitrary  F«iri«ginvi^ 
governor,  determined  upon  summoning  a  new  Parlia-  SSSTSErd 
ment  to  his  assistance.  In  September  it  assembled;  Faruameufe. 
again  he  gave  the  members  a  short  history  of  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  constraint  under  which  he  had  felt  himself  to 
undertake  the  government,  and  again  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  restoring  some  sort  of  constitution.  To  secure  some  unity  of 
action,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  exclude  about  a  hundred  of  the 
most  violent  of  his  enemies.  Thus  arranged,  the  Parliament  set 
really  to  work  at  its  duties.  This  hopeful  state  of  affairs  was 
increased  by  the  popularity  gained  by  a  great  victory  which  Blake 
and  Montague  won  over  the  Spaniards.  The  Plate  fleet  had  been 
captured,  and  very  visible  proofs  of  the  success  were  shown  by  the 
passage  of  thirty-eight  waggon  loads  of  the  treasure  from  Portsmouth 
to  London.  At  the  same  time,  Cromwell  found  it  possible  to  with- 
draw the  arbitrary  government  of  the  major-generals. 

The  general  success  of  the  Protector  had  thwarted  all  plans  of 
invasion  which  had  been  contrived  by  Spain  and  the  Royalists.  His 
enemies  were  again  reduced  to  plots,  Charles  had  long  noig  ,y.i«.t 
s'lnce  offered  large  rewards  for  the  head  of  ''the  base  <>^«>^v^ 
mechanic  fellow  who  had  usurped  his  throne ;  **  and  now,  in  January 
1657,  Colonel  Sexby,  an  old  leader  of  the  LeveUers,  whom  hatred  for 
CromweU  had  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Royalists, 
had  been  hatching  plots  to  kill  the  Protector.  Failing  himself,  he 
intrusted  an  old  soldier  called  Miles  Sindercomb  with  the  duty.  He 
at  flrst  arranged  a  sort  of  infernal  machine  in  the  windows  of  a  house 
at  Hammersmith,  intending  to  kill  CromweU  on  his  way  to  Hampton 
Court  On  the  failure  of  tMs  plan  he  determined  on  a  still  bolder 
step,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Whitehall  Thia  also  was  discovered. 
But  the  danger  which  had  threatened  the  life  of  the  man  whom  the 
whole  Puritan  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Anabaptists, 
regarded  as  necessary  to  their  existence,  tended  to  unite  Parliament, 
which  now,  though  many  of  its  memb^  had  formerly  been  his  ene- 
mies, combined  in  presenting  him  with  a  formal  congratulation  on 
bis  escape,  and  began  to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  hedge  him 
round  with  some  more  sacred  securities  than  his  Protectorship 
afforded,  and  to  speak  of  making  him  King. 
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This  growing  feeling  found  utterance  on  the  23id  of  Feliroaiy, 
when  Sir  GhriBtopher  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for  London,  induced 
to  Mil  the  Parliament  to  hear  ''an  improved  constitution  for 
these  nations/'  suggesting  a  second  House  of  Parliament, 
and  an  increase  of  the  Protector's  power,  even  to  give  him  the 
name  of  Kin^  Pack's  suggestion  was  afterwards  incorporated  in 
ThAptiittoa  the  document  known  as  the  Petition  and  Advice.  By 
m4  AdTiM.  ti^Q  gji^  Qf  March,  the  Petition  and  Advice  had  been 
voted  by  the  House,  and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  was  presented 
to  Cromwell  for  acceptance.  It  consists  of  eighteen  articles,  short 
and  dear  enough,  and  in  fact  restored,  as  far  as  was  possible 
without  recalling  the  old  House,  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
country.  In  all  its  essential  points  it  exactly  agreed  with  Cromwell's 
own  views.  As  has  been  before  said,  he  was  at  heart  conservative, 
and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  necessity  of  checks  upon  the  arbitraiy 
power,  whether  of  the  head  of  the  executive  or  of  Parliament.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  earlier  opinions,  all  his  later  experience  had 
tended  to  strengthen  his  conservative  feelings.  All  the  irr^;ulai 
methods  to  which  he  had  been  driven  had  been  more  or  less  unsatis- 
fEUitoiy.  His  Little  Parliament  had  been  an  absolute  failure.  His 
second  Parliament,  republican  in  character,  had  done  nothing.  Hie 
major-generals,  though  working  weU  as  a  temporary  expedient,  had 
been  constantly  open  to  the  charge  of  illegality.  He  felt  that  the 
continued  government  of  the  army  was  destructive  to  the  ciTil 
liberties  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand.  Parliament,  when  left 
to  itself,  had  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  incapable  of  seeing  any 
good  apart  from  its  own  existence,  and  intent  on  establishing  a 
tyranny  in  no  way  preferable  to  that  of  the  monarchy  it  had  super- 
seded. He  was  therefore  quite  inclined  to  introduce  an  Upper 
House  as  a  check  upon  the  Lower,  government  in  a  single  person 
as  a  check  upon  the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  itself  as  a 
check  upon  the  arbitrary  tendency  of  the  single  person.  He 
also,  more  than  all  else,  had  at  heart  a  Church  at  once  free  and 
orderly.  It  was  then  with  complete  acquiescence  that  he  heard 
the  articles  in  the  Petition  and  Advice,  which  secured  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  but  which  sug- 
gested that  the  religion  thus  maintained  should  be  based  upon  a 
declaration  of  the  Christian  faith  of  the  simplest  character;  all 
varieties  of  opinion  in  non-essentials  and  in  the  forms  of  worship  being 
regarded  as  immaterial  He  approved  also  of  the  establishment  of 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  securing  the  civil  liberty  of  the  subject ; 
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and  of  the  limitation  set  to  liis  own  power  in  the  matter  of  the 
anny,  which  was  henceforward  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  of  the 
executive  amd  Pwtliammt,  He  even  added  additional  clauses  with 
regard  to  the  arrangements  of  finance,  to  forbid  any  public  expendi- 
ture except  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  to  render  the  Treasurers 
receiving  the  money  accountable  to  every  Parliament. 

The  only  point  on  which  he  disagreed  was  the  title  of  King,  which 
was  pressed  upon  him.  Left  entirely  to  himseU^  he  H^owectato 
might  have  desired  the  title,  which,  as  many  lawyers  iiMtttieofKiac. 
urged,  was  almost  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  many  "' 
of  the  existing  laws,  all  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  sup- 
position that  there  would  be  a  King.  But  he  thought  it  wiser — ^for 
fear,  no  doubt  in  part  of  the  anger  which  such  a  title  excited  among 
his  supporters  in  the  army,  in  part  because,  as  he  pointed  out,  tibe 
reality  of  kingship  might  exist  without  the  name,  and  partly  for  the 
sake  of  consistency — to  refuse  the  title,  and  to  continue  that  which 
he  now  held,  the  Protector  of  England.  His  position,  however,  was 
exactly  that  of  a  King,  except  that  his  title  was  not  hereditary.  In- 
stead of  this,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  nominating  his 
successor.  The  propriety  of  Cromwell's  conduct  in  thus  accepting 
the  Petition  and  Advice  without  the  royal  dignity  was  a  matter  of 
much  discussion  even  among  his  own  friends.  Several  of  the  army 
commanders,  as  Whalley,  Goffe  and  Berty,  seem  to  have  wished  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  office,  and  founded  a  dynasty.  Des- 
borough,  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  were  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

The  session  of  Parliament  pursued  its  course,  granting  what  money 
was  required,  and  was  quietly  dosed  by  an  adjournment  in  June,  to 
give  the  Protector  time  to  select  his  new  House  of  Lords,  which,  with 
the  present  Commons'  House,  was  to  assemble,  in  conformity  with 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  early  in  the  following  year. 

While  affairs  seemed  to  be  going  thus  prosperously  for  Cromwell 
in  England,  he  was  raising  the  importance  of  the  country  ajg 
abroad.  The  war  with  Spain  was  carried  on  with  marked 
success  at  sea  by  Blake,  who  destroyed  a  second  great  Plate  fleet  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  upon  land,  where  a  body  of  English  troops 
were  now  acting  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Reynolds,  and  sub- 
seqiiently  under  that  of  Lockart,  the  ambassador  to  France.  These 
troops  had  been  sent  by  Cromwell  on  the  understanding  that  Mar- 
dyke  and  Dunkirk,  after  capture,  were  to  be  given  over  to  him.  They 
had  been  employed  however  chiefly  against  inland  fortresses,  such  as 
Montm^dy  and  Cambrai,  which  was  not  at  all  what  Cromwell  desired. 
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His  pressing  letters  indnced  Mazarin  to  fulfil  his  engagement.  In 
September,  Mardyke  was  taken  with  the  co-operation  of  Montague 
and  the  fleet. 

But  the  appearance  of  general  success  was  somewhat  hollow. 
Eveiy  change  in  the  Constitution  roused  afresh  the  hopes  of  the 
Boyalists.  Sezby,  the  Anabaptist  colonel,  who  in  his  persistent 
enmity  to  Cromwell  had  become  the  chief  agent  of  the  Boyalists, 
was  in  October  apprehended  as  he  was  leaving  England,  where  he 
had  been  spreading  the  pamphlet  entitled  '' Killing  no  murder/'  and 
otherwise  trying  to  organize  a  rebellion*  In  the  winter  Ormond 
himself  came  over  &om  abroad,  and  entered  into  communication  with 
all  sections  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gk)Yeinment,  while  Spain  hoped  to 
neutralize  the  successes  of  France  and  England  in  the  Low  Covmtiies 

.^ .    .       by  assisting  Charles  to  regain  his  throne.    Cromwell 

r6b«iiii»  was  remarkable  for  his  success  m  thwarting"  the  plota 

thwurtod.  formed  against  him,  being  much  assisted  by  Thnrloe,  his 

Secretary  of  State.  Even  at  this  moment,  Willis,  a  member  of  a  small 
secret  committee  who  had  undertaken  tiie  management  of  Eoyalist 
affairs,  and  who  were  known  by  the  name  of  ''  The  Sealed  Knot," 
was  in  his  pay.  Still  the  situation  was  grave,  and  the  Boyalists 
hoped  much  from  the  new  Parliament  Nor  were  they  wrong  in 
expecting  that  the  Government  would  find  itself  in  difficulties. 

In  accordance  with  the  Petition  and  Advice,  the  members  who  had 
».^i.^>.*  ^^'^  excluded  from  the  last  session  were  now  readmitted, 
reoonrtraetod.  and  their  influence,  which  was  naturally  directly  opposed 
Jan.  so,  16B8.  ^  Cromwcll,  was  increased  by  the  absence  of  a  certain 
number  of  his  greatest  friends,  who  had  been  summoned  to  take 
their  places  in  the  new  Upper  House.  For  this  body  sixty-two 
summonses  had  been  issued,  but  the  difficulty  of  creating  a  ne\r 
peerage  was  at  once  manifested  by  the  refusal  of  such  of  the  old 
peers  as  were  summoned  to  take  their  seats  by  the  side  of  the  new 
creations.  It  was  against  the  Upper  House  too  that  the  Bepnblicans 
of  the  House  of  Commons  directed  their  assaults.  They  had  been 
required  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Protector  and  the  Constitution,  but 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  Mr.  Scott,  their  leaders,  seem  to  have  taken 
a  very  lax  view  of  the  obligation  it  entailed  on  them,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  wrangle  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  new  House 
should  be  called,  and  the  amount  of  respect  which  should  be  shown 
it.  After  a  few  days  thus  idly  spent,  Cromwell  called  the  House 
before  him,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth  unless  they  acted  with  unanimity 
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Conspiiades  he  declared  to  be  life  in  all  quarters,  an  invasion  threat- 
ening^ and  the  Protestant  cause  still  further  weakened  by  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.    But  his  words  had  no 
effect.    The  Eepublicans,  HmartiTig  from  their  late  exclusion,  would 
do  nothing  but  continue  the  old  squabbles,  and  on  the  4th  of 
February,  losing  all  patience,  the  Protector,  charging  i^y^q,  ^^111 
them  with  breaking,  or  at  least  with  wholly  misappre-  dinoivta. 
bending  the  character  of  the  oath  they  had  taken,  and  '*^'  ^ 
pointing  out  the  folly  of  risking  a  whole  cause  by  their  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, dissolved  this  Parliament  also. 

This  was  his  last  attempt  at  Parliamentary  government.  Each 
successive  attempt  that  he  had  made  had  been  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  old  constitutional  government  of  England.  They  had  all  been 
thwarted  by  the  incorrigible  obstinacy  of  a  few  determined  Republi- 
cans, who  could  not  forgive  Cromwdl  for  haviug  overthrown  their 
favourite  scheme  of  government  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament  It  was  very  necessary  for  Cromwell  to  be  able  to  act 
with  energy.  '^  Believe  me,"  writes  a  contemporary,  oninwdi 
"that  dissolution  was  of  such  necessity,  that  if  their  »'>wi«*«. 
session  had  continued  but  a  few  days  longer,  all  had  been  blood,  both 
in  the  City  and  in  the  country,  on  Charles  Stuart's  account"  With 
his  hands  now  untrammelled,  CromweU  set  to  work  with  his  usual 
vigour.  Arrests  were  made  in  all  directiouB.  Ormond  was  warned 
to  leave  London.  A  council  of  officers,  the  only  council  which  he 
appeared  to  be  able  to  trust,  was  summoned,  and  professed  their 
devotion  to  him.  The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  made  similar 
protestations.  A  sharp  blow  was  detennined  on.  Weary  with  the 
continual  plots,  and  '^  considering  that  it  was  not  fit  there  should  be 
a  plot  of  this  kind  every  winter,''  a  High  Court  of  Justice  was  ap- 
pointed according  to  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  three  Boyalists,  Sir 
Henry  Slingsby,  Dr.  Hewit,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  were  brought  before 
it  Hewit  and  Slingsby  were  found  guilty  and  executed.  Mordaunt 
and  some  others  were  brought  before  common  juries,  as  Cromwell 
found  that  his  High  Court  of  Justice  was  not  popular. 

The  conspiracies  in  England  seemed  for  the  moment  trodden  out 
Turenne,  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  his  English  allies,  entirely  de* 
feated  the  Spaniards  under  Don  Jnhn  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  sub» 
sequently  captured  Dunkirk ;  apprehensions  of  foreign  invasions  were 
thus  removed.  Never  had  Cromwell's  name  stood  so  high  smpmuwum 
in  Europe.  Ostentatious  embassies  were  sent  him  from  •iw*^^ 
France.    Louis  XIY.  was  only  prevented  by  illness  from  paying  him 
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his  respects  in  person.  But  still  his  unconstitutional  position  was  sur- 
rounded with  difficulty.  His  expenditure  considerably  surpassed  his 
income,  and  he  shrunk  £rom  levying  taxes  in  any  manner  opposed  to 
the  Petition  and  Advice,  on  which  he  grounded  his  authority.  He 
was  contemplating  measures  for  assembling  a  Parliament,  from  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  discordant  Republican  element  should  be 
excluded,  when  his  triumphant  career  was  cut  short 

His  health  was  giving  way  under  the  incessant  anxieties  of  his  life, 
and  domestic  sorrows  were  gathering  round  him  and  adding  their 
weight  to  his  burden.  Mr.  Bich,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  had  but  lately  married  his  youngest  daughter,  died, 
leaving  her  a  widow  of  only  seventeen  years  of  age ;  and  Mrs.  Clay- 
pole,  his  eldest  and  best-loved  daughter,  was  seized  with  a  painfal 
and  fatal  illness.  He  watched  her  with  the  tenderest  anxiety,  and  it 
was  observed,  immediately  after  her  death,  that  his  own  health 
seemed  totally  to  faiL  On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  day  which  had 
Hii  dMth.  BO  often  brought  him  victory,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 

sapft.  z,  IMS.      tempest,  the  great  Protector  passed  away,  after  an  Illness 
rendered  beautiful  by  frequent  utterances  of  deep  religious  feeling, 
*>ingled  with  prayers  in  which  he  seemed  to  forget  his  fanuly  and 
jersonal  interests  in  his  fervent  desire  for  the  national  welfare. 
''Towards  morning  he  usid  divers  holy  expressions,  implying  much 
inward  consolation  and  peace ;  among  the  rest  he  spake  some  ex- 
ceeding self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  himself     And 
truly  it  was  observed,  that  a  public  spirit  to  God's  cause  did  breathe 
in  him — ^as  in  his  lifetime,  so  now  to  his  very  last*'*    He  should 
have  named  his  successor.    When  Thurloe  asked  him  who  it  was  to 
be,  he  said  the  name  would  be  found  in  a  sealed  paper  already  drawn 
up  at  Hampton  Court    It  was  sought  for  in  vain.    It  seems  veiy 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  named  his  successor  at  alL     However, 
Thurloe  and  other  officers  who  were  with  him  spread  a  report  that 
he  had  nominated  his  eldest  son  Eichard. 
The  national  history  of  the  last  nine  years  has  been  almost  ex- 
dusively  personaL    In  the  presence  of  a  man  of  pre- 
dominating genius,  such  as  Cromwell,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.    His  history  has  in  fact  been  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  rendered  the  existence  of  a  Common- 
wealth possible,  and  who  represented  the  English  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  statesmen.    With  his  death  closed  the  only  attempt  upon 
record  to  realize  national  government  based  upon  religion.    In  him 

I  PampUet  quoted  in  Garlyle's  aromu.«a. 
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had  been  joined  the  two  principles  which  had  been  at  work  in  the 
Reyolution — ^the  political  and  the  religious.  With  his  enemies,  and 
they  weie  veiy  numerous,  one  or  other  of  those  ideas,  but  not  both^ 
was  prominent.  One  section  was  pledged  to  a  republican  form  of 
government ;  a  second  to  a  Presbyterian  fomr  of  worship ;  a  third  to 
complete  liberty  of  conscience,  carried  into  civil  as  well  as  into 
religious  life,  and  producing  a  hatred  of  all  government,  in  fact 
anarchy.  Cromwell  combined  all  these.  The  old  cause,  which  he 
so  frequently  mentioned,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  was  the 
cause  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  But  that  liberty  he  felt  could 
be  secured  only  by  good  government,  and  that  government  must 
have  a  fixed  form.  He  therefore  advocated  the  widest  religious 
toleration,  with  the  exception  always  of  Papistry,  but  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  idea  of  a  regular  State-paid  clergy ;  while  civil  liberty  was  to 
be  secured  by  a  system  of  checks  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  old 
Constitution  of  England,  but  with  the  fondamental  exception  that 
personal  merit  was  to  take  the  place  of  hereditary  and  social  merit. 
But  this  very  view,  although  in  theory  its  excellence  cannot  be 
questioned,  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent  £Edlure  of  his  plans. 
The  very  greatness  of  Ms  personal  superiority  prevented  him  &om 
making  a  good  constitutional  monarch.  The  clearness  with  which 
he  set  his  ends  before  him  destroyed  his  lympathy  with  those  who 
thought  differently  from  himsell  His  earnest  desire  to  arrive 
rapidly  at  his  ends  deprived  him  of  that  patience  which  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  character  of  those  who  would  rule  by  means  of  popular 
assemblies.  Consequently  all  his  honest  and  well-meant  efforts  to 
produce  liberty  resting  upon  constitutional  safeguards  terminated  in 
personal  government.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  responsibiiity  he 
had  undertaken.  We  therefore  find  in  his  government  many  of  ^ose 
faults  which  seem  inseparable  from  personal  government — arbitrary 
and  overbearing  actions ;  a  growing  feeling  of  personal  worth  and 
love  of  personal  dignity ;  and  a  tendency  towards  an  exaggerated 
liberality  both  of  confidence  and  of  rewards  towards  members  of  his 
own  family,  although  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  success 
with  which  he  chose  fitting  instruments  for  his  purposes,  and  the 
knowledge  he  seems  to  have  possessed  of  the  character  of  men  of  all 
classes  and  in  all  parts  of  England.  It  was  these  faults  which  rendered 
his  rule  less  loved  than  feared,  and  upon  his  death  opened  the  door 
to  that  scene  of  anarchy  which  ended  in  the  Restoration. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies,  the 
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govenuaent  which  CromweU  had  establiahed  had  become  perma- 
nent HiB  son  Richard  was  accepted  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  be^i 
giiit  lootMira  the  heieditaiy  heir  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  But  this 
%^SSlSl  tranqtiillily  was  of  yeiy  short  duration.  The  chaiacter 
Hia  akanotOT.  of  the  new  Plotector  was^  as  has  been  remarked,  aach  as 
fitted  him  well  to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  monarcli.  Gentle, 
conciliatory,  of  no  marked  ability,  had  a  longer  life  aUowed  his  £EU^er 
to  complete  his  constitutional  arrangements,  Bichard  might  well  have 
gathered  round  him  all  parties ;  but  even  to  the  very  end  of  his  reign 
the  great  Protector  had  had  to  rely  upon  the  army  for  his  support,  and 
had  f oxmd  fiftYOur  chiefly  among  those  who  regarded  religion  as  superior 
in  importance  to  civil  government.  He  had  never  been  able  to  leave 
that  exceptional  position,  which  he  himself  described  as  that  of  ^  Chief 
Constable."  Now  Bichard  unfortunately  could  not  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  either  of  those  two  sections  of  the  people.  Idle,  careless,  and  un- 
versed in  public  affiiirs,  he  had  never  joined  the  army,  but  had  lived 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  country  gentleman.  Though  a  man  of  respect- 
able morality,  he  was  yet  by  no  means  addicted  either  to  the  £Ematical 
views  or  Scripture  phraseology  of  the  party  which  claimed  the  title 
of  the  ''godly  party."  He  was  thus  fu  more  indined  to  seek  strength 
among  the  civilians  than  among  the  military ;  while  ill-suppressed 
dislike  to  the  outward  shows  of  religion  exeited  the  disapprobation  of 
the  religionists.  ''A  certain  inferior  o£&cer,"  writes  Ludlow,  '^  pub- 
licly murmured  at  the  advancement  of  some  that  had  been  GavidieiB 
to  command  in  the  army.  He  was  carried  to  Whitehall  to  answer 
for  the  same.  Mr.  Bichard  Cromwell,  besides  other  reproachinl 
He  off«Bdi  «te  language,  asked  him  in  a  deriding  manner  whether  he 
lodiy  vwtr.  would  have  him  prefer  none  but  those  who  were  godly. 
' Here,'  continued  he,  'is  Dick  Ingoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor 
preach,  but  I  would  trust  him  before  you  alL'  Those  imprudent  as 
well  as  irreligious  words,  so  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper 
of  his  mind,  were  soon  published  in  the  army  and  in  the  City  of 
London,  to  his  great  prejudice ;  and  £rom  this  time  all  men  among 
thein  who  made  the  least  pretence  to  religion  thought  themselves 
unsafe  while  he  governed."  A  Luge  body  of  moderates  in  the  nation, 
however,  were  willing  to  support  him,  and  he  ventured  to  call  a 
Parliament,  which  the  state  of  the  finances  rendered  almost  necessary. 
In  order  still  farther  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the  middle  party, 
writs  were  issued,  in  accordance  with  old  customs  of  the  country,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  the  fear  better  system  which  Oliver  had  insti- 
tuted.   The  thirty  members  for  Ireland,  and  the  same  number  for 
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Scotland,  were,  however,  elected  as  in  Oliver's  time,  and  proved 
true  to  Ms  son's  interest.    In  the  new  Parliament,  the  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
Government  had  a  considerable  majority,  but  there  was  raxHuMoi^ 
a  strong  opposition,  consisting  of  concealed  Boyalists  '"'^' 
and  of  Bepablicans,  headed  by  Haselrig  and  Scot    No  sooner  had 
Parliament  met  than  disputes  arose  about  the  Constitution ;  but 
Bichaid's  party  had  sufficient  influence  to  carry  a  Bill  recognizing 
his  rights  as  Protector,  though  clogged  with  the  clause  that  his  power 
should  be  farther  limited.    When  this  first  point  was  settled,  the 
position  of  the  Other  House  was  called  in  question,  and  although 
again  Richard's  party  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Commons  to  do  business  with  it,  the  BepubHcans,  who  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
much  disliked  it,  were  powerful  enough  to  pass  several  Bspauieani 
disrespectfol  clauses,  as  for  instance  that  the  Commons'  ''•**"'*»**^ 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  show  no  more  respect  for  the  Other 
House  than  the  Other  House  showed  for  it,  and  that  no  messages 
should  be  received  unless  brought  by  members  of  the  House  in 
person. 

But  while  these  disputes  were  going  on,  the  more  important  business 
of  payment  of  the  troops  was  neglected;  and  the  army  ko 
about  London,  which  had  no  love  for  Richard,  formed  a  ^ 
general  council  of  officers,  with  the  view  to  separate  the  dvil  £rom  the 
militaiy  command,  to  place  the  latter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Fleet- 
wood. In  April,  their  discontent  could  no  longer  be  sup-  nuidMnn 
pressed.  They  then  presented  a  humble  representation  •'*>»*™y- 
and  petition  from  the  general  council  of  officers  to  Richard,  who  in 
turn  laid  it  before  the  Lower  House.  This  brought  the  quarrel  to  a 
head.  The  Parliament,  anxious  to  uphold  the  civil  in  opposition  to 
the  military  power,  passed  a  vote,  that  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment there  should  be  no  general  council  of  officers,  without  the  leave 
and  authority  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  farther,  that  no  person  should  have  conmiand  who  should 
refuse  to  subscribe  a  declaration  ^'  that  he  would  not  disturb  the 
meetings  of  Parliament  or  the  freedom  of  the  debates  and  councils." 
Indignant  at  these  votes,  the  officers  betook  themselves  to  Richard ; 
and  Desborough,  a  man  of  stronger  character  than  Fleetwood,  their 
nominal  head,  told  the  Protector,  even  with  threats,  that  he  must 
choose  between  them  and  the  Parliament  Richard  found  himself, 
in  fact,  no  longer  a  free  agent  Whatever  his  real  wishes  p^^^,^ 
may  have  been,  he  was  imable  any  longer  to  support  diaoiT«4. 
the  civil  authority  against  the  military,  and  yielding  ^'^■•' 
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to  the  pleasure  of  the  aimy,  dissolved  Parliament.  Power  was  again 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 

While  pursuing  its  own  objects,  the  army  had  sought  support  in 
Parliament  by  allying  itself  with  that  Republican  party  which  saw 
with  displeasure  the  exiflting  half-monarchical  organization  of  the 
country.  On  the  triumph  of  the  military,  the  Bepublicans  received 
ThA  amj  their  reward.   All  Cromwell's  arrangements  were  swept 

J5JjJJ~  *•  away :  the  old  Republican  remnant  of  the  Long  Par- 
ii»7  •.  liament,  the  Rump,  was  recalled  and  reinstated  as  the 

legal  Parliament.  Forty-two  of  the  old  members,  with  LenthaU, 
their  old  Speaker,  at  their  head,  returned  to  the  House  in  triumph, 
passing,  as  if  to  show  the  source  of  their  authority,  between  two 
lines  of  officers.  The  first  steps  of  the  restored  Rump  were  the 
re-establishment  of  the  old  machinery  of  Government,  the  Committee 
of  Safety  and  the  Coundl  of  State.  But  with  its  success  its  old 
impracticable  pride  returned.  It  forgot  that  it  was  but  a  creature  of 
the  army.  It  had  at  first  been  well  received.  Monk  in  Scotland, 
Henry  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  Lockart  in  Flanders,  Montague  with 
flu  Bun  ^^  ^^^^'  acknowledged  its  authority.    But  the  strong 

«riM  to  nii  Republican  feeling  of  the  Rump  would  not  allow  it  to 
***•  *™^*  grant  what  was  the  real  wish  of  the  army,  and  it  soon 

fell  into  its  old  quarrel  with  the  military  power.  The  army  de- 
manded that  Fleetwood  should  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land 
forces  in  England,  in  fetct,  an  irresponsible  military  chief,  side  by 
side  with  the  civH  power.  Not  only  was  this  demand  rejected,  but 
the  Rump  proceeded  itself  to  reorganize  the  army,  entirely  abolish- 
ing the  office  of  Lord-Qeneral,  and  restricting  Fleetwood's  command 
as  Lieutenant-Cteneral  to  a  short  period.  It  even  insisted  that  all 
coiomissions  should  be  derived  from  the  Speaker,  a  proceeding  which 
was  ridiculed  by  the  army,  who  spoke  of  the  old  lawyer  as  their  new 
Lord-General. 

The  army  and  Rump  between  them  had  thus  assumed  all  power. 
There  was  no  place  left  for  the  Protector ;  Richard  there- 
fore quietly  subsided  into  private  life.  Although  the 
army  had  given  a  sullen  consent  to  the  late  votes,  it  had  been  much 
against  its  will,  and  before  long  an  opportunity  occurred  of  making 
its  power  felt.  The  rapid  change  of  the  Government,  and  the 
threatened  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, or,  should  the  army  prove  victorious,  of  a  mere  unstable  military 
rule,  had  formed  a  close  union  between  the  Royalists  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Presbyterians  of  England,  who  had  all  along  been  willing 
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to  accept  royalty  if  properly  Hmited.    An  insurrection  broke  ont  in 
Cheahire.     The  employment  of  the  army  became  again  necessary. 
Lambert  hastened  to  suppress  the  outbreak.    Victorious  in  the  field, 
he  returned  in  tnumph  to  London,  and  found  himself  0,^^^,^  ^ 
strong  enough,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  officers,  to  «he  mbj  aad 
demand  that  the  late  obnoxious  votes  should  be  re-  *^*""'^ 
scinded.    When  the  Bump,  at  the  instigation  of  Haselrig,  refused 
these  demands,  it  was  a  second  time  ejected  by  the  same  power  which 
had  re-established  it. 

This  act,  which  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  mere  anarchy 
supported  by  the  army,  stiil  further  strengthened  the  wish  of  the 
people  to  return  to  a  settled  government,  even  though  it  were 
royalty.  The  army,  while  united,  was  so  strong  that  any  attempts  at 
insurrection  appeared  useless.  But  the  army  was  no  longer  united. 
With  no  great  head  to  keep  them  together,  the  individual  generals 
formed  ambitious  plans  of  their  own,  and  the  different  sections  of  the 
army  became  jealous  of  each  other.  Monk  had  for  years  commanded 
the  army  of  Scotland.  By  careful  selection  of  officers  he  had 
rendered  it  devoted  to  himsell  It  saw  with  jealousy  the  actions  of 
the  army  of  London,  in  which  it  had  no  share ;  and  its  leader,  a 
cautious,  reticent  man,  pledged  to  no  party,  and  seeking  solely  his 
own  advantage,  seized  the  opportunity  of  raising  himself  ^to  pre- 
eminence. For  the  present  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
civil  power,  determining  to  watch  the  course  of  events.  He  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  provisional  Government  which  the  London  army 
had  established,  and  at  the  head  of  7000  men  crossed  the  Tweed  at 
Coldstream  (Dec  8).  Lambert  had  hastened  to  Newcastle  to  oppose 
him,  but  his  army  gradually  melted  away  from  him,  and  he  himself 
became  a  prisoner.  Monk's  appearance  in  England  was  followed  by 
a  universal  cry  for  a  free  Parliament.  Lawson,  with  the  fleet,  sailed 
up  the  river,  and  declared  against  the  army.  The  apprentices  in 
London  rose.  The  soldiers  themselves,  mistrusting  their  leaders, 
made  terms  with  Parliament,  and  on  December  26th,  the  twice- 
expelled  Bump  was  again  enabled  to  reassemble,  and  awaited  in 
hope  the  arrival  of  Monk,  whom  it  still  regarded  as  its  friend. 

On  his  march  through  England,  however,  he  had  full  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  real  feelings  of  the  nation,  as  petition  after  petition  for 
a  free  Parliament  was  presented  to  him.    And  Monk,  with  whom 
principle  was  quite  second  to  his  own  advancement,  ifoaknu«hM 
had  already  determined  that  his  own  interest  lay  in  sup-  ^  z-ondon, 
porting  the  popular  wiU.    But  it  was  still  nominally  as  supporter  of 
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the  Bump  that  he  reached  London.  He  <^en,  on  February  dth, 
under  its  orders,  destroyed  the  defences  of  thg  City  of  London,  which 
had  gradually  been  growing  enthusiastic  fo?/  a  free  Parliaments  Bat 
he  acted  evidently  under  restraint,  and  th'e  very  next  day,  moyed 
by  a  severe  vote  in  the  House  against  all  who  refased  to  abjure 
the  pretensions  of  any  single  person,  h<>  returned  with  his  army 
to  the  City,  summoned  the  Common  Council,  and  declared  that 
he  would  make  common  cause  with  them  in  demanding 
a  frM  a  full  and  free  Parliament/  The  blow  was  thus  struck ;  a 

'■'**^"**'  burst  of  joy  ran  through  the  City.  "  At  Strand-Bridge," 
writes  Pepys,  ''I  could  at  one  time  tell  thirty-one  bonfires ;  in  King's 
Street  seven  or  eight,  and  all  along  burning,  and  roasting,  and  drink- 
ing for  rumps ;  there  being  rumps  tied  upon  sticks,  and  carried  up  and 
down ;''  for  such  was  the  jesting  manner  in  which  the  citizens  showed 
their  contempt  for  that  body.  Monk  then  demanded  the  restoration 
of  all  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, and  finally  insisted  that  all  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  and 
the  Parliament  dissolve  itsell  Thus  at  length  terminated,  constitu- 
tionally, the  Long  Parliament,  after  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty 
years. 

Writs  were  then  issued  for  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  people,  when  it  met  on 
n  irovw  tiie  26th  of  April^  it  contained  a  vast  number  of  members 

"^"P^^^  friendly  to  tiie  royal  family,  though  most  of  them 

Presbyterians.  Monk  at  once,  whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
views,  accepted  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  entered  into  friendly 
Honk  invitM  iiitcTcourse  wilii  the  exiled  King.  He  wrote  inviting 
ohaciM  him  to  return,  but  urging  him,  as  he  wished  for  success, 

to  rrtiini.  ^  promise  a  general  pardon^  liberty  of  conscience,  the 

confirmation  of  the  confiscated  estates,  and  the  payment  of  the  army 
arrears.  The  advice  was  wise.  But  Charles,  led  by  his  bigoted 
counsellors,  Hyde,  Nicholas,  and  Ormond,  refdsed  to  adopt  frankly 
the  course  proposed,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  at  Breda,,  in  which, 
while  he  seemed  to  give  the  promises  required,  he  really  rendered  them 
valueless  by  adding  that  they  should  be  limited  by  the  subsequent 
advice  of  Parliament.  One  dtuoger  only  lay  in  hi»way.  This  was  the 
temper  of  the  army,  so  long  a  predominant  political  power.  It  could 
ill  bear  the  sudden  destruction  of  all  its  work.  The  danger  was  so 
imminent,  that  Monk  had  to  create  an  armed  force  to  oppose  it.  For 
this  purpose  he  called  out  and  organized  the  militia,  while  he  at- 
tempted by  promises  and  rewards  to  soothe  such  regiments  as  were 
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witliin  liifl  reach.  The  danger  passed  off  with  only  one  slight  outbreak. 
Lambert  escaped  from  prison^  and  raised  a  small  army  in  the  middle 
of  England.  His  attempt  was  easily  suppressed,  and  he  was  again 
brought  as  a  prisoner  to  London.  The  Parliament,  or  Convention  as 
it  was  called,  assumed  the  old  form  of  English  Parliaments  :  the 
House  of  Lords  returned  to  their  seats.  The  Declaration  of  Breda 
was  presented  to  them,  and  answered  by  an  address  charietwceiyed 
of  invitation ;  and  amidst  the  joy  of  all  England,  except  joytauj,  except 
of  the  army,  which  received  him  with  gloomy  looks  as  he  ^  **"  ""^* 
passed  the  camp  at  Blackheath,  Charles  returned  to  his  kingdom. 
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THE  Parliament  wLicli  liad  re-established  the  monarchy  had 
been  summoned  by  writs  not  issued  by  the  King.  It  was 
«M  work  of  the  Consequently  irregular,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
clonyestion  the  Convention  Parliament  Its  duty  was  to  settle,  if 
pariiaowiit.  possible,  the  great  questions  which  must  inevitably  arise 
upon  such  a  sudden  change  of  government.  It  had  exacted  no 
pledges  from  Charles,  but  had  trusted  wholly  to  the  vague  promises 
of  the  declaration  which  he  had  issued  from  Breda.  As,  with  care- 
ful ambiguity,  all  those  promises  were  modified  by  reference  to  the 
future  consent  of  Parliament,  they  were  not  of  much  legal  value,  but 
they  had  at  least  marked  out  the  principles  on  which  Charles  was 
willing  to  treat  with  his  subjects.  The  promises  were  four  in  num- 
ber— an  act  of  amnesty  or  oblivion  extending  to  life,  liberty  and 
property  for  all  but  those  excepted  by  Parliament ;  liberty  of  con- 
science, so  that  no  man  should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 
which  did  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  the  settlement  in 
Parliament  of  all  disputed  claims  on  property  which  had  lately 
changed  hands ;  and  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  Monk's  army. 
The  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  claims  of  property  (which  induded 
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the  claims  of  the  CI\TiTch,  the  King,  and  the  dispossessed  Cavaliers), 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  and  of  the  King's  revenue,  became 
thus  the  main  questions  for  the  Convention  Parliament  to  discuss. 

Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Bestoration,  the  amnesty 
should  have  been  as  full  as  possible.  Such  had  been 
Monk's  advice,  such  the  first  feelings  of  the  Parliament  *  '  ^' 
The  presence  of  the  Eang,  the  known  wishes  of  the  Court,  and  the 
constantly-growing  strength  of  the  Cavalier  party,  increased  the 
number  of  the  exceptions,  originally  fixed  at  seven,  till  the  Bill,  as 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  Amnesty  all 
such  of  the  King's  judges  as  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to 
justice  in  accordance  with  a  proclamation  which  Charles  had  lately 
issued.  That  proclamation  had  fixed  a  period  of  fourteen  days,  within 
which  the  regicides  must  surrender  themselves,  on  pain  of  being 
excepted  from  the  indemnity.  This  obviously  implied  that  such  as 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  should  not  be  so  excepted. 
Begaidless  of  the  King's  faith  thus  pledged,  the  House  of  Lords 
excepted  all  the  regicides  promiscuously,  together  with  five  others, 
Hacker,  Axtel,  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Haseliig,  and  added  other  clauses 
of  great  severity.  But  the  Commons  would  not  hear  of  this  breach 
of  faith,  and  after  much  discussion,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at. 
Most  of  the  King's  judges  were  indeed  excepted,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  a  Efpecial  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary  for  their  execution, 
while  a  joint  address  of  the  two  Houses  desired  the  King  to  spare 
the  lives  of  Lambert  and  Yane,  even  though  found  guilty.  Ten 
persons  were  actually  put  to  death  immediately,  three  more  were 
seized  in  Holland  some  time  afterwards.  Nineteen  of  the  regicides 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  proclamation  were  imprisoned  for 
life ;  there  were  nineteen  others  still  surviving  who  took  refuge  in 
foreign  countries.  The  spirit  of  vengeance  was  further  glutted  by  a 
mean  revenge  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Brad- 
shaw,  which  were  dragged  from  their  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Admiral  Blake's  corpse,  too,  was  removed 
£rom  Westminster  Abbey  to  St  Margaret's  Church. 

The  settlement  of  the  property  which  had  changed  hands  during 
the  Revolution  was  a  more  difficult,  and,  except  to  the  sim  Mttt«meiift 
persons  immediately  concerned,  a  more  important  ques-  ^  pwi«rt7- 
tion.^  Of  such  property  there  were  three  great  divisions — the  Crown 
lands,  the  Church  lands,  and  the  lands  of  private  individuals.  The 
two  first  of  these  had  been  sold  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Govem- 
1  For  the  8etfcl«inent  of  Ireland,  see  pages  772  77S. 
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mont  at  full  prices.  Private  indiyiduals  had  suffered  in  several  ways ; 
in  some  instances  their  lands  had  been  sold  hy  the  Government,  in 
some  they  had  sold  their  own  lands  to  raise  money  or  to  avoid 
sequestration,  in  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  their  estates  had  been 
sequestrated,  and  the  management  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  Many  of  the  Convention  Parliament  had  doubtless  profited 
by  these  means.  The  purchases  had  frequently  been  made  at  prices 
which  only  a  good  tide  could  secure.  It  seemed  hard  that  sucli 
purchases  should  be  invalidated.  A  Bill  was  early  bronglit  in  to 
confirm  such  sales  or  give  indemnity  to  the  purchaser.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Court  increased,  Crown  lands  were  exempted  from 
the  action  of  this  Bill,  and  the  discussion  on  the  other  two  sections 
was  postponed  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  brought  all  such 
quarrels  to  be  settled  by  the  common  law.  By  law  the  titles  of 
the  new  purchasers  were  obviously  defective,  the  old  possessors, 
the  Crown,  the  Church  and  Cavaliers,  regained  their  property.  The 
law,  however,  gave  no  relief  when  tiie  sale  had  been  made  by  the 
possessor  hinisel:^  nor  did  it  restore  to  the  claimant  any  of  the  profits 
which  had  come  from  his  property  during  the  sequestration,  or  while 
he  had  been  excluded  from  possession.  The  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion  stopped  all  such  claims.  Clarendon's  honest  support  of  that 
measure  drew  on  him  much  hatred  from  his  party,  who  jeeringly 
called  the  statute  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  of 
Oblivion  for  the  King's  friends.  The  Church  had  thus  entered  into 
possession  of  its  lost  property. 

The  more  important  dif&culty  of  the  settiement  of  the  form  of 
BetuemMit  of  ChuTch  worship  and  of  the  possession  of  Church  living? 
tiMOhiireh.  YfdA  yet  open,  nor  did  the  efforts  of  this  Parliament 
succeed  in  closing  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  under  Cromwell 
wide  toleration  had  been  granted,  that  the  stipends  of  parochial 
clergy  and  the  collection  of  tithes  had  proceeded  as  heretofore,  that 
the  right  of  presentation  to  livings  had  not  been  interfered  with,  that 
the  only  qualification  necessary  was  the  acceptance  of  the  nominee 
by  the  Committee  of  Triers.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  worship  had 
been  established  only  in  very  few  coimties,  and  on  the  whole  the 
livings  were  in  the  hands  of  very  competent  men,  but  men  of  very 
various  ways  of  thinking.  The  excellence  and  respectability  of  the 
clergy  and  their  general  acceptance  by  the  people  rendered  any  im- 
mediate measures  of  expulsion  difficult  Though  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament re-established  the  Episcopal  Church  as  the  legal  Church  of 
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the  nation^  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention  Par- 
liament^ and  the  great  part  they  had  played  in  his  restoration,  pre- 
vented Charles  from  openly  offending  them.  At  the  same  time 
Clarendon,  his  chief  adviser,  was  a  bigoted  English  Churchman,  and 
woxdd  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  his  friends. 
Charles,  for  the  present,  held  out  hopes  of  a  great  measure  of  com- 
prehension, intending  undoubtedly  that  it  should  never  be  completed. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty,  as  regarded 
the  Presbyterians  at  least,  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as 
Bishop  Usher's  Model,  a  compromise  which,  while  re-establishing 
Bishops,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  suffragan  Bishops,  making 
them  virtually  standing  presidents  of  councils  of  Presbyters,  and 
thus  establishing  a  form  of  Government  neither  wholly  Bepublican 
nor  wholly  Episcopal.  Charles  even  went  so  £Eur  as  to  issue  in 
October  a  declaration  in  favour  of  this  form  of  union,  containing  a 
promise  that  he  would  cause  an  assembly  to  be  called,  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists,  to  revise  the  Litui^ ; 
but  it  became  evident  how  little  in  earnest  he  was  in  this  matter, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Declaration  into  an  Act, 
for  then,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  whole  Court 
party  strongly  opposed  the  Bill,  and  it  was  rejected*  The  question  was 
thus  left  unsettled  when  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  in  Decei^iber. 
The  revenue  was  more  successfolly  handled.  It  was  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  get  rid  of  the  vexatious  duties  of  feudal 
tenure.  A  great  quantity  of  the  land  of  England  was 
still  held  by  knight  service.  And  though  the  meaning  of  that  tenure 
had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  time,  the  disagreeable  incidents 
which  belonged  to  it  remained.  Fines  were  still  paid  upon  every 
alienation ;  reliefs  upon  the  accession  to  his  property  of  each  new 
heir.  Minors  were  still  wards  of  the  Crown,  and  still  liable  to  the 
odious  necessity  of  marrying  at  the  will  of  their  guardian,  unless 
heavy  fines  were  paid  to  avoid  it.  It  was  the  hope  of  a  good  ward- 
ship or  a  rich  marriage  which  still  attracted  needy  adventurers  to 
the  Court.  All  these  claims  of  the  Crown,  together  with  the  old 
obnoxious  privileges  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  were  now 
abolished.  Their  place  was  supplied,  not  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed  by  a  land-tax,  but  by  an  excise  upon  beer  and  other 
liquors,  the  landed  interests  thus  finding  means  to  shift  the  burden 
upon  tiie  shoulders  of  the  whole  nation*  The  sum  at  which  the 
revenue  was  fixed  was  £1,200,000  a  year,  to  complete  which  the 
subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life. 
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Thus  the  customs  upon  exports,  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  imports, 
and  the  excise  upon  liquors,  were  all  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  who  ought  to  have  found  himself  tolerably  independent  of 
Parliament  But  obviously,  in  granting  such  a  sum.  Parliament  did 
not  contemplate  a  standing  army.  The  great  aimy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  still  paid  by  la^e  monthly  assessments.  A  grant 
was  now  given  which  enabled  the  King  to  pay  off  aU  arrears,  and 
to  disband  that  formidable  body.  Fifteen  regiments  of  horse  and 
twenty-two  of  foot  were  discharged,  and,  such  were  their  habits  of 
discipline,  absorbed  without  disturbance  into  the  body  of  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  country.  Two  regiments,  Monks',  called 
the  Coldstream,  and  one  other,  brought  from  Dunkirk,  were  retained 
under  the  name  of  the  Guards.    In  1662  they  amounted  to  about 

5000  men. 

The  King  had  thus  gained  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for 

TiiTn  from  the  Convention  Parliament ;  well  knowing  that 

SUi?  4«a^     ^^  ^^  present  temper  of  the  people  a  new  Parliament 

diMoivai  1%.        would  be  far  more  devoted  to  his  interests,  he  dissolved 

it  on  the  29th  of  December.    He  had  not  miscalculated.     In  the 

HawPwUMMnt    Parliament  of  1661  the  Roundhead  element  was  very 

vioiMitiy  small.    The  large  majority  of  the  members  consisted  of 

1661.  old  Cavaliers  or  their  sons,  eager  to  restore  England  to 

what  it  had  been  before  the  Revolution,  enthusiastic  Royalists,  still 

more  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Episcopal  English  Church.    So 

violent  was  their  reactionary  temper,  that  it  required  considerable 

exertion  on  the  part  of  both  the  King  and  Clarendon  to  keep  them 

within  decent  bounds.     They  were  called  upon,  as  the  first  legally 

formed  Parliament  of  the  reign,  to  confirm  the  Acts  of  the  ConventioiL 

It  was  not  without  much  difl&culty  and  much  loss  of  popularity,  that 

Clarendon  induced  them  to  confirm  the  late  Act  of  Indemnity.     They 

proceeded  to  pass  a  series  of  very  strong  reactionary  measures.     The 

Covenant  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman ;  all  the 

members  had  to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 

Church  of  England.    They  declared  that  there  was  no  legislative 

power  in  either  or  both  of  the  Houses  without  the  sanction  of  the 

King,  that  the  sole  command  of  the  forces  of  the  country  was  xm- 

doubtedly  vested  in  the  Crown,  that  neither  House  of  Parliament  could 

lawfully  levy  any  war,  offensive  or  defensive,  against  the  King.    They 

^^^      strengthened  the  law  of  high  treason,  forbad  the  presenta- 

ttoa  Aei  tion  of  petitions  by  more  than  ten  persons,  and  aimed  a 

^^  •••  destructive  blow  at  the  Presbyterian  interest  by  the  CQ^ 
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poration  Act,  for  it  was  in  the  town  councils  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  most  influential.  This  Act  comm^inded  all  office-bearers  in 
corporations  to  swear  to  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience, to  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  in 
the  English  form,  within  one  year  before  their  election. 

Although  the  Parliament  had  confirmed  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  attacking  Lambert  and  Vane,  for  xh«i  of  Lam. 
whose  life  a  joint  address  from  the  Houses  had  been  *«*«*▼»•• 
sent  to  the  King.    They  were  charged  with  acts  of  high  treason 
against  Charles  II.,  in  exercising  their  offices  under  the  Common- 
wealth.   Such  a  charge  seemed  a  direct  violation  of  the  Statute  of 
Henry  YII.,  which  dedared  that  to  serve  the  ''  de  facto  *'  King  was 
not  treasonable.    But  the  Court  lawyers  of  this  time  declared  that 
Oharles  II.  had  not  only  been  King  "  de  jure,"  but  "  de  facto," 
during  the  whole  of  his  exile,  kept  out  of  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  by  traitors  and  rebels.    In  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  this 
assertion,  Yane  was  found  guilty.    The  King  himself,  enraged  at  the 
independence  of  his  defence,  ujged  on  his  condemnation.  The  cringing 
behaviour  of  Laiubert  secured  his  life,  but  could  not  save  him  from 
perpetual  imprisonment.    Vane  was  executed,  a  victim  j^^^g,^ 
to  the  serving  of  the  Bench  and  the  calculating  falseness  of  vue. 
of  the  King.  Jim,i*,i66«. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  on  May  19,  1662,  completed  the 
work  of  the  first  year  of  Parliament.  After  the  disso-  Yt^hiA^ 
lution  of  the  Convention,  the  King  had  continued  to  ukOfonittj. 
keep  up  the  pretence  of  desiring  some  compromise  with  "^  ^*' 
the  Nonconformists,  and  so  far  fulfilled  his  promises,  tiiat  a  Con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Savoy  Palace,  between  an  equal  number 
of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines.  The  list  of  emenda- 
tions to  the  Liturgy  urged  by  the  Presbyterians  was  a  long  one. 
They  were  discussed  with  great  bitterness.  As  neither  party  would 
yield,  the  Conference  broke  up,  and  the  emendation  of  the  Liturgy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Convocation.  A  few  alterations  were  made, 
but  of  a  character  rather  to  irritate  than  to  please  the  Noncon- 
formists. The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  then  brought  to  the  Lords, 
rendering  even  more  stringent  the  clauses  of  the  old  Act.  It  was 
now  enacted  that  not  only  every  clergyman,  but  every  fellow  of  a 
college,  or  schoolmaster,  should  accept  everything  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Every  minister  who,  before  the  Feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew  1662,  declined  to  do  so,  was  tp«o  /octo  deprived  of 
bis  benefice,    ITo  allowance  of  any  sort  was  nu4e  for  the  deprived 
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miniBteiB.    Wlien  the  fatal  day  arrived,  upwards  of  2000  ministers  of 
good  repute  resigned  their  preferments. 

Events  had  been  following  the  same  course  in  Scotland.     Since  the 
^n^^  rtaettm  ^^®  ^^  Dunbar,  Scotland  had  been  virtually  dependent 
ia  BeotiABd.        xipon  England.    At  first  the  Scotch  received  with  great 
warmth  the  King,  who  relieved  them  from  this  position  and  restored 
them  their  nationality.    It  was  not  long  before  they  learnt  to  regret' 
the  change.    On  reaching  London,  Charles  found  ambassadors  from 
Scotland  begging  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship.    The  chief  of  these  was  James  Sharp.    At  the  same  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  was  Lauderdale,  who  had  been 
deeply  implicated  in  the  movements  of  the  Covenanters.    Seeing  the 
direction  which  affairs  were  taking  in  England,  oud  feeling  sure  of 
the  strength  of  the  Royalist  reaction,  these  two  men  thought  it  well 
Ti»a<iiMirfflip       entirely  to  betray  their  cause.    Lauderdale  henceforward 
«m*~»^         gave  all  his  ability  to  making  good  the  most  odious  pre- 
m4  Bhaip.         tensions  of  the  Crown,  while  Sharp,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  negotiations  had  been  absolutely  intrusted, 
delivered  those  who  had  relied  upon  him  bound  into  the  hands 
of  the  reactionary  party,  and  returned  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  had  meantime  been  cajoled  with  the 
promise  that  the  Establishment  as  settled  by  law  should  in  no  wise 
be  altered.    This  promise  was  a  piece  of  unexampled   duplidtj'. 
Lauderdale  jemained  in  London  to  advise  the  Crown,  the  office  of 
Royal  Commissioner  in  Scotland  being  intrusted  to  John  Middleton, 
a  rough  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  risen  entirely  from  the  ranks^ 
and  was  now  made  an  Earl.    He  was  doubtless  better  fitted  than 
the  renegade   Lauderdale  for  the  immediate  work  in  hand.     He 
solved  all  difficulties  by  passing  what  was  called  an  Act  rescissory, 
by  which  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  1640  and  subse- 
quently were  rescinded.     This  practically  withdrew  all  legislation 
since  the  year  1633.    The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
SSl^'*""       the  Proclamation  brought  down  by  Sharp,  declaring  that 
wteuiiheo.        ^Q  estabUshed  worship,   discipline,  and  government 
of  the  Church  should  not  be  changed,  found  that  established  disci- 
pline Episcopalian.    In  the  hands  of  Middleton  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  who,  Burnet  tells  us,  were  generally  drunk,  it  was  not 
likely  that  the  change  in  dvil  aflOairs  should  be  more  gentle  than  that 
in  the  Church.    It  was  determined  at  once  to  strike  some  of  the 
more  important  men  of  the  Covenanted  party.    At  the  head  of  these 
was  Argyle.    It  is  true  that  he  had  been  mainly  iostramental  in  the 
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restoiatioiL  of  Charles,  that  he  trusted  so  implicitly  to  the  pardon 
which  had  been  given  him  in  1661  that  he  came  in  fall  confidence  to 
meet  the  King  in  London,  but  neither  services  nor  pardon  weighed 
against  the  desire  for  vengeance,  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
almost  royal  power  which  he  exercised  in  the  Highlands.    He  was  at 
once  apprehended  in  London.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding 
charges  that  conld  be  regarded  as  treason.    He  was  exe-  bsmbuob 
cnted  on  the  27th  of  May.    The  other  two  victims  %J^^*^^ 
selected  were  Johnston  of  Wamston,  one  of  the  earliest  oatbrit. 
snggesters  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  Guthrie,  the  most  vehement 
and  active  of  the  extreme  Covenanting  clergy. 

The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  secured  some  sort  of  indemnity  for 
the  English,  for  the  Scotch  it  secured  nothing.  An  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  however  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1662.  Its  main  feature  was 
the  levy  of  large  fines  upon  those  who  claimed  its  advantages.  Be- 
tween 700  or  800  were  thus  fined,  and  if  the  fines  inflicted,  which  were 
very  high,  were  not  paid,  the  accused  person  still  remained  liable  to 
the  action  of  the  laws  of  treason.  But  as  the  opposition  of  the  Scotch 
to  Charles  had  been  principally  on  religious  grounds,  so  now  it  was 
in  the  violence  of  the  measures  taken  for  the  establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy that  the  vengeance  of  the  Court  party  was  chiefly  shown. 
The  abjuration  of  the  Covenant  was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all 
ministers  of  state,  judges,  and  officials  of  all  descriptions  in  the 
countiy.  On  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  its  powers  were  con- 
tinued in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  that  body  was  passed,  on  October 
1, 1662,  an  Act  insistiTig  upon  Episcopal  ordination  for  spiMopii 
all  those  who  had  livings.  The  Coimdl  in  which  this  <wi»*««Aot 
was  passed  is  known  as  the  Dnmken  Parliament.  Every  man  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  is  said  to  have  been  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  passing 
it  Its  effect  was  that  350  ministers  were  ejected  from  their  livings. 
The  apparatus  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  completed  n*  sooMh 
by  a  Mile  Act,  similar  to  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  England,!  ^^^^ 
forbidding  any  recusant  minister  to  reside  within  twenty  miles  of  his 
own  parish,  or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  High  Commission  Court,  with  complete  powers 
agamst  all  who  acted  against  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or  in 
general  ^'all  who  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  to  his  Majesty's 
authority  by  contravening  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Council  in  relation 
to  Church  afBedrs."  At  the  end  of  1662  a  rivalry  arose  between 
Middleton  and  Lauderdale,  in  which,  after  much  intriguing,  Lauder- 

1  See  page  789L 
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dale  was  Yictorions.  Middle^n  was  removed  from  his  cammissioner- 
8hip,  and  the  goyemment  in  Scotland  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Landerdale  or  his  creature  Rothes,  assisted  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
by  the  renegade  Archbishop  Sharp. 

Both  kingdoms  had  thus  been  forced  to  accept,  with  circTunstances 
of  considerable  cruelty,  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  govemnient. 
Ardent  attachment  to  the  English  Church,  and  antagonism  both 
to  Papacy  on  the  one  side  and  to  Nonconformity  on  the  other, 
fj^j^g^^^^^  ai®  the  main  characteristics  of  the  earlier  period  of 
oumdmi'i  this  Parliament — a  period  during  which  we  may  suppose 
goTwamoai.  .^  ^  \iB,Y^  been  Under  the  management  of  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  For  a  fervid  admiration  for  the  English  Church  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  this  statesman ;  a  reformer  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  he  had  become,  after  the  Great  Bemonstrance, 
the  chief  ostensible  adviser  of  Charles  I. ;  and  although  not  answer- 
able for  all  the  actions  of  the  King,  who  was  constantly  influenced 
by  other  and  less  constitutional  Mends,  he  had  imbibed  to  the  full  the 
feeling  of  party  spirit  which  the  circumstances  of  a  great  revolution 
are  certain  to  exdte.  He  returned  to  England  as  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  young  King,  with  his  influence  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of  hie 
dau^ter  Anne  with  the  Duke  of  York,  the  King's  brother,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  excited  by  an  exile  of  many  years  passed  in  the  constant 
service  of  a  pretender.  Ignoring  his  own  earlier  career,  he  took  as 
his  constitutional  model  the  monarchy  of  Elizabeth.  The  growth  of 
England  in  the  last  half  century  he  wholly  forgot.  His  desire  was 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Tudors,  but 
kept  as  much  as  possible  within  the  constitutional  limits  which  had 
existed  under  those  Princes,  and  of  an  orderly,  established.  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  High  Church  model,  but  entirely  dependent,  as 
Elizabeth's  Church  had  been,  upon  the  King.  In  supporting  these 
views,  which  he  did  consistently,  and  with  a  certain  decorousness  of 
life  belonging  to  an  older  set  of  statesmen  than  those  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  he  frequently  had  to  oppose  the  King's  own  wishes. 

For  the  King  himself  belonged  to  a  very  diflerent  class  of  men. 
faaA%B*B  Selfish,  sensual,  and  debauched,  neither  Church  nor  Con- 

<>^>i««^'  stitution  was  to  him  of  much  importance  as  contrasted 

with  the  gratification  of  his  personal  wishes.  He  had  learnt  his 
views  of  monarchy  abroad.  His  ideal  of  a  king  was  Louis  XIY.  To 
win  a  similar  position — at  the  price  of  honour,  at  the  price  of  ove^ 
riding  the  Constitution,  no  matter  at  what  price — was  the  poll- 
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tical  object  of  bis  life.  In  religion  he  was  by  profession  a  sceptic,  as 
were  nearly  all  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  day ;  but  sncb  religions 
feelings  as  be  had  led  him  to  believe  that  if  any  Church  was  better 
than  another  it  was  the  Church  of  Borne.  Moreover,  during  his 
exile,  such  assistance  as  he  had  received  had  been  from  Catholic 
monarchs,  and  he  had  promised  more  than  once  to  do  bii  oafhoUo 
what  he  could  to  relieve  the  Catholics  of  England,  who  *«»*««*^ 
bad  also  been  staunch  supporters  of  his  father,  from  the  heavy  penal 
laws  which  oppressed  them.  He  did  not  declare  his  Catholic  ten- 
dencies till  the  close  of  bis  reign,  yet  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  be  quite  hidden.  Courtiers  who  were  opposed  to  the  High 
Church  Protestantism  of  Clarendon,  such  as  Bristol,  early  adopted  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith ;  the  King's  mistress,  Lady  Castlemaine,  followed 
the  same  course,  as  did  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York ;  it  is  very 
improbable  that  they  would  thus  have  acted  had  they  not  known  the 
tendency  of  his  miud.  He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  impossible 
as  long  as  Clarendon  was  his  minister  that  any  general  Act  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  Cathob'cs  should  be  procured.  His  original  plan  would 
seem  to  have  been,  as  indeed  he  asserted  in  his  Declaration  from 
Breda,  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience.  He  was  even  intending  to 
suspend  the  action  of  tiie  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months  at  the 
desire  of  the  Presbyterians.  Finding  this  impossible,  he  adopted  a 
different  course.  He  threw  his  influence  on  tiie  side  of  those  who 
wished  to  establish  the  strictest  laws  against  Nonconformity,  hoping 
that,  when  be  had  thus  shown  the  Nonconformists  how  completely 
they  were  in  his  power,  they  would  receive  with  gratitude  any  efforts 
be  might  make  to  secure  them  toleration,  even  though  toleration  of 
Papists  was  included  in  the  effort  It  was  thus  that  shortly  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  he  published  a  declaration,  declaring  that  he  would  use 
his  influence  in  procuring  some  arrangement  from  Parliament  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  use  of  the  power  he  claimed  of  dispensing 
with  the  statutes  in  favour  of  those  who,  while  they  did  not  agree 
with  the  Church,  were  yet  harmless  to  the  State. 

He  speedily  found  tiiat  he  had  miscalculated  his  influence.  In 
1663  the  Commons  presented  him  an  address,  in  chafed  iij 
which  they  denied  that  he  was  in  any  way  bound  by  the  •*"  owmmbi. 
promises  of  the  Breda  Declaration,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  did  not  possess  that  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed.  This 
was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  stronger  laws  against  Popery,  and 
was  the  work  doubtless  of  Clarendon's  friends,  who  were  now  at  open 
war  with  the  party  of  Bristol,  who  had  ventured  even  to  impeach 
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the  Ghancdlor.  It  is  to  the  same  party  and  to  their  leaden,  Claresndoii 
and  ArchbiBhop  Sheldon,  that  we  must  trace  the  rest  of  the  cruel 
ecclesiastical  legislation  which  disgraced  Clarendon's  tenure  of  office. 
A  slight  rising  in.  Yorkshire  was  the  excuse  for  the  introduction  of 
ooBTOBttdflAet  8^  Act  against  what  its  movers  were  pleased  to  call 
iffty  IT,  1664.  seditious  conventicles.  By  this,  any  meeting  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  except  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England,  attended  by  more  than  five  people  beyond  the  family,  was 
regarded  as  a  conventicle ;  and  a  third  offence  was  punished  with 
transportation,  after  conviction  before  a  single  justice  of  the  peace. 
A  more  nefarious  law  could  scarcely  be  invented ;  it  practically  pre- 
vented even  family  worship,  it  offered  the  fullest  opportunities  to 
spies  and  informers,  and  deprived  men  of  the  common  right  of  trial 
by  jury.  The  gaols,  we  are  told,  were  filled  with  Nonconformists. 
ooBdvetoffka  The  foUowing  year  (1665)  a  still  worse  measure  was 
JJSSr^***^  passed,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  The 
^  plagae,whichhadlongbeenapproachingthroughEurope, 

made  its  appearance  in  the  crowded  streets  of  London.  Its  progress 
was  rapid  and  fearfuL  House  after  house  was  marked  with  the  fatal 
red  cross,  the  emblem  of  infection.  The  streets  were  deserted  till 
grass  grew  in  them,  and  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  but  the  gloomy  bell 
of  the  dead-cart  as  it  carried  the  corpses,  uncoffined  and  unshronded, 
to  some  of  the  great  conamon  graves  that  had  been  dug.  The  panic 
was  universal,  and  In  some  respects  shamefuL  Especially  it  is  fair 
to  blame  the  doctors  and  surgeons,  who  were  among  the  first  to  fly, 
and  the  established  clei^,  who  deserted  their  churches.  The  Non- 
conformiBts,  a  far  more  earnest  set  of  men,  felt  it  a  shame  that  the 
thousands  stiU  left  in  London  should  be  deprived  of  all  spiritual 
privileges ;  they  undertook  the  duties  of  the  vacant  parishes,  visiting 
the  sick  and  preaching  in  the  empty  pulpits.  But  this  noble  conduct 
only  excited  the  anger  of  the  jealous  Episcopalians,  and  in  the  Par- 
liament, which,  on  account  of  the  plague,  was  held  at  Oxford,  an  Act 
rewarded  17  known  as  the  Five  MUe  Act  was  passed,  which  forbad 
Bm^!ct  ^^^  clergyman-to  teach  in  schools,  or  to  come  within  five 

Oct.  80, 166S.  miles  of  any  corporate  town  or  Parliament  borough,  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  who  would  not  swear  to 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  pledge  himself  that  he  would  not 
at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  Church 
or  State.  Such  clergy  were,  in  fact,  excluded  from  all  their  ordinaiy 
means  of  ^livelihood. 
This  was  the  last  of  Clarendon's  triumphs.    Already  the  Parlia- 
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ment,  whicli  had  met  with  such  enthusiastio  feelings  of  loyalty,  was 
bogiimiiig  to  show  signs  of  a  change.  Already  that  oppodtioii  to 
great  opposition,  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  o>««»d<m. 
Country  party,  was  beginning  to  form.  Charles  II.  was  to  ezperi* 
ence  the  truth  of  his  father's  saying,  that  ^'  Parliaments,  like  cats,  grow 
cursed  with  age."  Clarendon's  own  efforts  to  raise  the  prerogative 
had  only  tended  to  increase  this  danger.  In  the  preceding  year  he 
had  succeeded  in  obtauung  a  repeal  of  some  part  of  the  Act  for 
triennial  Parliaments,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  achievements  of  the 
Long  Parliament  It  was  generally  believed  that  that  Act  not  only 
required  that  Parliament  should  be  held  every  three  years,  but  that 
its  duration  should  be  but  three  years.  This  view  Charles  absolutely 
denied,  thinking  that  he  should  never  secure  a  more  loyal  Parlia- 
ment ;  he  moreover  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  those  strin- 
gent dauses  which  ordered  the  great  administrative  of&cers  to  summon 
a  Parliament  on  their  own  authority  should  the  King  £eu1  to  do  so. 
Before  the  close  of  the  reign,  Parliament  had  reason  to  regret  the  loss 
of  these  provisions.  The  lengthened  existence  then  of  this  Parlia- 
ment had  begun  to  give  rise,  as  usual,  to  opposition,  at  okum  of 
present  directed  against  the  minister.  There  was  no  **»««♦«*. 
difficulty  in  finding  causes  of  discontent  The  late  legislation  ex- 
plains any  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists.  One 
party  at  Court,  who  felt  injured  by  the  superior  decency  of  the 
minister's  life,  and  desired  greater  toleration  for  the  Catholics,  was 
ready  to  join  the  opposition.  The  old  Cavaliers  were  offended  by  the 
best  act  of  his  life,  his  honest  adherence  to  the  Indemnity.  The  whole 
nation  was  sore  at  the  disgraceful  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French, 
which  had  been  completed  in  1662,  it  was  believed  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  Clarendon,  whose  friendship  for  the  French  was  not 
unpaid  for.  Events  now  occurred  in  rapid  succession  which  ren- 
dered this  general  dislike  to  the  Chancellor  too  strong  to  be  withstood, 
and  caused  his  falL 

It  is  plain  that  such  reasons  for  opposition  as  have  been  given  could 
not  be  openly  put  forward.  His  enemies  still  required  ^^  foyrf-- 
some  more  plausible  pretext  for  his  attack.  It  was  sup-  poucy  the  pre- 
plied  by  his  foreign  policy.  Hostility  to  Spain  and  **** '"  ■"****** 
friendship  with  France  had  for  long  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
best  English  statesmen.  Dread  of  the  overwhelming  power  of 
Charles  Y.^  of  the  vast  monarchy  and  Catholic  tendencies  of 
Philip  II.,  and  the  threatening  and  reactionary  policy  of  Austria, 
had  forced  England  to  side  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North ; 
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a  siinikr  dread  of  the  predominance  of  tlie  Austrian  hoiuae  in 
Europe  had  driven  France,  for  political  reasons,  to  adopt  the  same 
course.  But  the  rapid  decay  of  Spain,  the  security  of  the  Gkrman 
Princes  won  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  increased  power  and 
influence  of  France,  had  entirely  changed  the  circumstances  of 
Europe.  France  especially,  in  the  hands  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
King,  who  had  in  1661  declared  his  intention  of  ruling  without  the 
intervention  of  a  prime  minister,  had  heeome  already  the  most 
powerful  and  dangerous  country  in  Europe.  This  change  darendon, 
with  his  usual  inclination  towards  traditional  views,  had  been  unable 
to  appreciate.  He  had  throughout  shown  an  inclination  to  join  the 
French  interests.  He  had  thus  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  a  place  dear  to  the  English  as  their  only  continental 
acquisition,  however  littie  its  real  value  may  have  been ;  and  thus  he 
had  brought  about  the  King's  mandage  with  Catheiine  of  Braganza, 
a  Princess  of  Portugal,  a  country  which  had  lately  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain  chiefly  by  means  of  French  assistance. 

But  in  fact  the  ambitious  views  of  Louis  had  already  begun  to  show 
iimrifl' amiii-  themselves.  His  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa,  the 
tiou  Tifwt  Spanish  Infanta  (June  1660),  although  attended  by  re- 
nunciations which  he  fully  intended  to  disr^;ard,  had  given  him  hopes 
of  securing  part  at  least  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  he  had  already 
determined  upon  that  course  of  aggression  upon  Spain  which  subee- 
quentiy  produced  the  great  war  of  succession.  His  immediate  object 
was  the  appropriation  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Franche-Comt^  to  com- 
plete his  frontier  towards  the  Bhine.  For  this  purpose,  on  the'  death 
of  the  first  wife  of  Philip  lY.,  he  laid  claim  to  the  Low  CountiieB  fox 
his  own  wife,  urging  a  curious  local  custom  wHch  he  had  discovered, 
called  the  Law  of  Devolution,  by  which,  in  some  of  the  flefis  of 
Brabant,  upon  the  death  of  a  parent,  the  whole  fief  became  the 
property  of  their  children,  the  surviving  father  or  mother  having  only 
a  life  interest  in  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  local  custom  was 
entirely  contrary  to  the  law  which  governed  the  succession  to  the 
M£ht«i  tiM  Crown.  This  claim  had  thoroughly  frightened  HoUand, 
Dntch  into  for  that  couutry  was  conscious  that  its  alliance  was  no 
negotutiona.  longer  neccBsaiy  to  France,  and  that  the  close  vicinity  of 
so  powerfyil  a  neighbour  was  not  desirable.  Holland  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  oligarchic  and  republican  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  De  Witt ;  for  the  youth  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  disabled  him  firam 
occupying  the  position  of  Stadtholder,  which  had  become  hereditary 
in  his  family.    The  republican  party  was  constantiy  favourable  to 
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Fiance.  De  Witt,  moreover,  both  despifled  and  hated  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  afraid  of  the  English^  whose  interest  was  certain  to  he  given 
to  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  nephew  of  their  King, 
and  as  hereditary  Stadtholder,  the  natural  leader  of  the  anti-republican 
party.  To  obtain  his  object  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  De 
Witt ;  and  these  negotiations  were  still  pending  when  suddenly  the 
Dutch  found  themselves  involved  in  a  war  with  England. 

The  war  arose  from  very  trifling  circumstances.  A  dispute  had 
arisen  between  the  African  colonies  of  England  and  ^^^^^^^ 
Holland.  The  English,  without  declaration  of  war,  had  sai^uad  aaA 
expelled  the  Dutch  from  their  settlements  on  the  AMcan  ^*°*^ 
coasts.  Eeprisals  had  followed,  still  without  declaration  of  war ; 
Charles  caused  all  Dutch  merchant  vessels  with  which  his  cruisers  fell 
in  to  be  captured,  as  well  as  those  within  tiie  English  ports.  On  the 
14th  of  March  1665,  the  formal  declaration  of  war  was  made.  The 
efforts  on  both  sides  were  very  great ;  the  fleets  first  met  off  Lowestoft. 
The  old  jealousy  of  Holland  rendered  the  war  at  the  time  popular, 
while  both  the  King  and  his  brother  were  eager  for  it,  the  one  from  a 
desire  to  show  his  skill  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  the  other  because  he 
was  pleased  at  the  large  grants  offered  him,  some  of  which  at  least  he 
hoped  to  appropriate.  The  Duke  of  York  commanded  in  person 
against  Admiral  Opdam.  He  won  a  great  victory,  but  by  some  mis- 
take or  confusion  about  orders  the  pursuit  was  checked  and  the 
victory  rendered  fruitiess.  It  was  thought  desirable  after  this  that 
the  Duke  should  not  command  in  person.  Monk,  now  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  and  Prince  Rupert  assumed  the  command.  The  following 
year  a  still  more  terrible  fight  took  place  in  the  Downa  The  two 
English  commanders,  who  were  in  fact  generals  and  not  sailors, 
ignorant  of  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  had  separated,  and  on  the  1st 
of  June,  Monk  found  himself  unexpectedly  in  the  Downs  with  54 
ships  in  presence  of  80  Dutch  men-of-war,  commanded  by  De  Witt 
and  De  Buyter.  Ignorant  of  naval  tactics,  he  dashed  at  his  oppo- 
nents. For  two  whole  days  the  terrible  fight  continued,  constantiy 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English,  On  the  3rd  of  June,  n^tg^^jg^w 
burning  his  disabled  ships.  Monk  retired,  nor  was  it  till  m  tbe  Downf. 
late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  that  Rupert's  fleet,  which  '"•  ^  "••• 
should  have  returned  much  earlier,  joined  him.  It  was  the  common 
opinion  that  the  mismanagement  of  the  Government  was  the  cause 
of  the  disaster.  Though  the  Court  for  the  time  pretended  they  had  won 
a  victory,  it  soon  oozed  out  that  they  had  suff^ed  a  complete  defeat,  a 
defeat  from  which  however  they  partially  recoveied  in  the  course  of  the 
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year,  driving  the  Dutcli  back  into  their  ports,  and  with  wanton 
cruelty  burning  the  unfortified  town  of  Brandaris  on  the  TexeL  De 
Witt,  who  saw  this  disgraceful  act,  is  said  to  have  sworn  that  he  would 
not  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  had  revenge.  That  revenge  he 
obtained  to  the  full  in  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  been  calling  loudly  on  the  French  to 
Lo«if  dMarti  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  alliance  subsisting  between 
ttsiwob,  them,  and  to  send  ships  to  their  assistance.  Bntthe 
friendship  of  the  Dutch  was  no  longer  an  object  to  Louis.  His  chief 
desire  was  to  see  his  two  maritime  neighbours  destroy  each  other, 
and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  course  of  aggression. 
Moreover,  with  his  usual  fjEdthlessness,  he  was  already  preparing  to 
desert  the  Dutch  entirely.  In  May  1667,  he  had  induced  Charles  to 
enter  into  that  shameful  traffic  which  rendered  England  during  this 
and  pmrioM  rdgn  a  dependency  of  France.  He  had  already  secretly 
*****^  promised  him  considerable  sums  of  money  to  enable 

him  to  establish  his  own  power  at  home  if  he  would  leave  him  xm- 
molested  in  his  plans  of  conquest.  Although  thus  deserted  by  their 
French  allies,  on  whom  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  rely,  the 
Dutch  had  fiilly  vindicated  their  honour.  In  the  coming  year  the 
misgovemment  of  the  English  Court  gave  them  a  complete  successL 
Grants,  unusually  liberal,  had  been  made  to  Charles.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  no  less  than  £2,500,000  had  been  given  him, 
and  in  1665  and  in  1666,  sums  on  the  same  liberal  scale.  But  the 
selfish  and  profligate  King,  instead  of  employing  these  moneys  as 
designed,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  had  taken  much  of  them  to 
lavish  on  his  favourites  and  mistresses ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
maladministration  reigning  in  the  public  offices  that  it  was  impossible 
to  equip  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  year  1667.  The  coast  of  England 
Dnteh  uoeUdt  ^^7  improtccted,  and  tiie  Dutch  fleet  sailed  triumphantly 
LondoB.  lip  the  Thames,  passed  thence  into  the  Medway,  burnt 

the  dockyard  and  all  the  shipping  at  Chatham,  and  held  London  in  a 
Peace.  ^^  of  blockade  for  some  weeks.    This  disgraceful 

Jiuy  iMT.  failure  produced  a  peace,  which  was  signed  at  Breda  in 

July,  between  the  three  countries,  Holland,  France,  and  England. 

The  disastrous  mismanagement  of  this  war  supplied  the  numerous 
^  ^  ^  enemies  of  Clarendon  with  sufficient  materials  to  secure 
his  downfall  In  fact,  the  discontent,  both  within  and 
without  the  House,  was  becoming  serious.  The  opposition  was  no 
longer  aimed  solely  at  Qaiendon.  It  began  to  reach  the  King  and 
the  whole  method  of  carrying  on  the  Qovemment 
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Repression  in  Scotland  had  produ«ed  insurrection.    The  oppression 
exercised  by  Sir  John  Turner  in  the  Western  Lowlands  in  sootuad, 
had  excited  the  stem  Covenanters  of  that  district.    They  Jg^,jSi- 
had  risen  in  arms  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh.  >i<»** 
They  had  been  defeated  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  their  defeat  had 
brought  on  them  £resh  oppressions.    But  the  fire  of  insurrection  was 
kindled,  not  yet  to  be  quenched. 

In  England  all  respectable  men  were  filled  with  disgust  and  horror 
at  the  extreme  depravity  of  the  Court  itself,  and  of  the  in  England, 
men  who  hung  about  it.    The  wickedness  of  the  time  I5S|JJJ,2[iiof 
is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.    The  grossest  indelicacies   ^*  ctowt. 
were  publicly  practised.    The  stage,  upon  which  women  were  now 
first  introduced,  was  occupied  by  comedies  of  the  most  licentious 
description.    In  the  Court  itself  the  King  was  notoriously  the  slave  of 
any  woman  that  captivated  his  senses.    The  reigning  favourite  at 
present  was  Lady  Castlemaine.    To  the  disgust  thus  excited  was 
added  contempt  for  the  miserable  maladministration  of  ngj^^bBintotra- 
all  branches  of  the  Government  which  was  the  inevitable  tion  of  oovwn- 
consequence  of  such  depravity.    While  the  Dutch  fleet  ""^ 
wss  sailing  up  the  Thames,  English  sailors  were  mutinying  for  pay 
in  the  City.    While  English  ships  could  not  be  manned,  English 
sailors  who  had  taken  service  with  the  Dutch  were  calling  to  their 
fellows  to  join  them  in  a  service  where  at  least  they  got  money  for 
their  trouble.    While  the  fate  of  England  seemed  to  haog  upon  the 
efficiency  of  her  fleet,  young  nobles  who  had  scarcely  seen  the  sea 
were  put  in  command  of  her  ships.    In  the  midst  too  of  all  the 
luxury  that  surrounded  the  Court,  it  was  known  that  all  the  un- 
derlings were  half  starving  for  want  of  pay.    To  some  of  the  royal 
household  arrears  of  five  years  were  due.    The  King's  harper  actually 
died  of  want,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish. 

Yet  all  this  while  it  was  known  certainly  that  the  King  and  the 
King's  officers  were  appropriating  vast  sums  of  public   jg^,ppg^.^g^ 
money.     It  was  this  knowledge  which  induced  the  tKmofimUie 
House  of  Commons  to  establish  two  important  principles   "•"•^' 
with  regard  to  taxation.    In  1665,  on  granting  ^1,2^0,000  for  the 
Dutch  war,  twice  the  amount  having  been  granted  the  preceding  year, 
they  introduced  and  carried  a  proviso  that  the  money  thus  given  should 
be  applied  to  the  war  only.    From  this  time  it  was  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple that  supplies  should  be  applied  only  to  their  specified  objects. 
Almost  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  and  with  the 
same  knowledge  of  the  misapplication  of  money  which  had  caused  it 
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the  Parliaxnent  in  1666  appomted  a  Committee  to  inspect  acconntsy 
and  on  that  Committee  producing  no  great  result,  a  Bill  was  sent  up 
nominating  CommiasionerB  of  accounts  with  still  fuller  powers.  The 
desperate  opposition  both  of  the  King  and  Clarendon  delayed  the 
Bill  for  a  tune,  but  upon  the  fall  of  that  minister  it  was  passed, 
and  in  1669,  on  the  report  of  the  Commission^  Sir  G^rge  Carteret, 
Treasurer  of  the  Kayy,  was  expelled  from  the  service.  Both  these 
actions  of  the  Commons  were  strenuously  opposed  by  Clarendon  as 
encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogatiye.  The  opposition  was  the 
more  ill  judged,  because  the  people  felt  it  more  than  usually  hard 
that  just  at  that  time  the  money  raised  by  taxes  should  be  diverted 
to  the  King's  pleasures. 

The  miserable  and  disastrous  Dutch  war  had  come  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  depressed,  when  a  sudden  ML  in  the  price  of  wheat  had 
lowered  rents  almost  a  fourth,  and  when  an  imparalleled  disaster  had 
cost  the  people,  it  is  believed,  upwards  of  £7,000,000.  On  the  3Td 
of  September  1666,  a  fearful  fire  had  arisen,  which  laid  waste  the  City 
of  London  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple,  and  inwards  £rom  the  river 
from  Spitalfields  to  Smithfield.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  eighty-nine  churches,  were  consumed ;  and  the 
flames  were  only  suppressed  by  clearing  gaps  in  the  neighbouring 
streets  by  means  of  gunpowder.  This  vigorous  remedy  was  applied 
oandaetiifikA  TU^dsT  the  oyes  of  the  King,  who  exhibited  on  this 
oowttMrittiiu  occasion  much  activity  and  presence  of  mind.  But 
Fm  of  London.    ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  couduct  ou  his  psit  producod  but  little 

effect,  when  compared  with  the  hasty  language  of  the  courtiers,  who 
seemed  to  gloat  over  the  fall  of  the  rebellious  City,  and  said  openly 
that  the  City  being  now  destroyed,  and  the  King  in  possession  of  an 
army,  there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power. 

Thus  both  the  minister  and  the  Court  were  involved  in  the  general 
and  growing  discontent,  which  now  found  a  spokesman  in  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  versatile  and  unprincipled  man,  from  mere 
carelessness  in  religion,  was  ready  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. A  quarrel  with  Lady  Castlemaine  threw  him  completely  on 
the  side  of  the  Opposition.  His  enmity  was  specially  directed  against 
the  Chancellor.  He  sought  and  obtained  a  reconciliation  with  the 
DvkoofBodkP  King's  mistress,  and  their  united  efforts  speedily  in- 
^mStA^zSik  ^^^^  ^^  King  to  attempt  to  regain  some  popularity 
to  ^Mn  by  deserting  his  old  friend.  In  fact  he  had  long  been 
displeased  with  the  Chancellor's  conduct,  which,  as  \a» 
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been  said,  in  many  points  disagreed  with  his  own  views.  Clarendon's 
love  for  what  he  considered  the  Constitution  had  induced  him  to 
limit  the  grants  of  Parliament,  to  object  to  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army,  and  to  desire  the  retention  of  some  restraints  upon 
the  royal  power.  He  had  also  constantly  opposed  the  influence  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  party.  Yet,  with  all  this,  Parliament  was 
refractory,  and  was  at  the  very  moment  demanding  examination  of  the 
King's  expenses,  the  step  of  all  others  the  most  objectionable  to  him. 
In  August,  a  final  interview  between  the  King  and  his  minister  took 
place,  and  the  King  demanded  the  Seals. 

On  the  15th  of  October  the  Parliament  voted  an  address  of  thanks 
for  the  Chancellor's  removal,  and  in  November  he  was  impeached  of 
high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  friends  in  that 
House  showed  so  much  opposition  to  the  impeachment  that  a  serious 
quarrel  arose  between  the  Houses,  and  yielding  to  the  false  advice  of 
the  King,  he  fled  from  the  kingdom,  refusing  to  stand  o,^,^^^  ^ 
his  trial,  and  in  December  was  banished  for  life  unless  he  impeaciMd  aad 
should  return  before  the  following  February.  He  with-  '*■*■'"*• 
drew  to  Montpellier,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  em- 
ployments. Though  the  charges  of  the  impeachment  fell  short  of 
high  treason,  and  were  besides  grossly  exaggerated,  he  had  certainly 
been  guilty  of  imprisoning  subjects  illegally,  of  being  the  first  to  urge 
Charles  to  receive  money  from  France,  of  having  persuaded  the 
King,  during  the  summer  of  1667,  to  maintain  his  troops  at  free 
quarters,  and  of  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  perhaps  himself  receiving  some  share  of  the  spoils. 

But  if  there  had  been  faults  in  Clarendon's  administration,  it  was 
spotless  compared  with  that  of  his  successors.  The  nMOabai 
aiinisters  who  succeeded  him  are  known  by  the  name  ■»*»i«*^» 
Df  the  Cabal,  a  name  ever  after  of  odious  signification.  At  this  time, 
however,  its  real  meaning  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  Cabinet  at 
present,  that  is,  a  more  trusted  section  of  the  Privy  CoundL  It  was 
the  accidental  fact  that  the  names  of  the  hated  ministers  who  formed 
^hat  Cabinet  spelt  the  word  Cabal  which  gave  it  its  subsequent  evil 
neaning.  These  ministers  were  CUfford,  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
Ashley  (subsequentiy  Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  Lauderdale. 

Charles  had  been  principally  induced  to  change  his  minister  by 
;lie  promises  held  out  by  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury  of  what 
}he  Commons  would  do  for  him  if  he  surrendered  Chu^ndon  to 
;hem.  He  had  in  fact  for  the  moment  sided  with  the  Commons, 
lUowing  them  to  re-establish  for  ever  their  right  of  impeachment 
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and  the  responsibility  of  ministers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  line 
MmpcnzT  ^^  conduct,  a  temporary  change  of  policy  was  necessary, 
ehaagvof  The  change  was  attempted  both  in  domestic  matters, 

'^*  in  which  Clarendon's  Church  policy  had  hitherto  been 

piominent,  and  in  foreign  politics.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who  had 
become  Lord  Keeper  in  the  place  of  Clarendon,  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  Buckingham  and  Bishop  Wilkins,  a  fresh  measure  of 
comprehension  and  toleration.  But  the  friends  of  darendoa's 
views  with  regard  to  the  Church  were  still  too  strong  to  allow  of 
such  a  measure,  and  a  motion,  tending  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new 
scheme,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Conventicle  Act  was  renewed  and  rendered  more  stringent. 

Abroad  the  change  of  policy  was  more  obvious.  The  greater  part 
of  England  had  begun  to  perceive,  what  Clarendon  had  never  seen, 
that  the  real  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Europe  was  Louis,  and  was  eager 
to  check  his  triumphant  career.  Since  the  Peace  of  Breda,  he  had  pur- 
sued his  designs  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  had  marched 
triumphantly  into  the  country,  taking  city  after  city.  De  Witt, 
whose  eyes  had  at  length  been  opened,  though  he  had  long  clung  to 
the  French  alliance,  tried  in  vain  to  act  as  mediator.  It  was  plain 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries  but  a 
close  alliance  between  England  and  Holland.  Such  an  alliance,  which 
was  indeed  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  the  people  of  England  were 
most  desirous  to  arrange.  The  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
Sir  William  Temple,  a  man  both  of  high  character  and  great  diplo- 
matic skill,  shared  fcdly  in  this  view.  With  an  openness  unusnal 
among  diplomatists.  Temple  and  De  Witt  explained  to  one  another 
their  objects  and  wishes.  A  few  days  of  such  diplomacy  was  found  suf- 
ficient. On  the  23rd  of  January  the  two  great  ministers  concluded 
rb»  Tripit  ^^^  famous  Triple  Alliance  between  Holland,  Sweden, 
AJi**»>««'  and  England,  by  which  those  countries  bound  themselves 

to  check  the  advance  of  France.  Louis  at  the  moment  of  success 
found  his  conquests  torn  from  him.  He  could  not  yet  venture  to 
face  such  a  coalition.  He  stayed  his  advance  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,  poured  his  forces  under 
Cond6  into  Franche-Comt^,  and  subdued  that  province  in  a  fortnight. 
He  then  consented  to  treat,  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  the  Treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  signed,  by  which  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
Franche-Comt^,  surrendered  many  important  frontier  towns,  including 
LiHe,  Toumay,  and  Courtray.  But  though  he  thus  retired  with 
considerable  advantage,  Louis  felt  himself  foiled,  and  never  forgave 
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the  Dutch  for  thehr  interference.  By  this  treaty  England  assumed  for 
a  moment  its  right  position  in  Europe,  and  entered  upon  the  policy 
which  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  rendered  necessary 
for  the  next  hundred  years.  So  popular  was  it,  that  some  even  at 
the  time  considered  it  the  only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since 
the  King  came  to  England ;  and,  as  Burnet  says,  it  disposed  the  people 
to  forgive  him  all  that  was  past,  and  to  renew  their  confidence  in  him 
which  was  shaken  by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  war. 

But  this  sudden  assumption  of  a  great  national  policy  was  merely 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling.    It  was  in  fact  so  hollow  that,  even 
while  his  ministers  were  treating  with  Holland,  Charles  chartei'i  mj 
was  himself  engaged  in  an  underhand  lieaty  with  Louis.  *•«*«"». 
A  certain  change  had  come  oyer  his  feelings,  and  he  was  now  begin- 
ning to  set  on  foot  that  plot  the  completion  of  which  was  the  fixed 
policy  of  himself  and  his  brother  during  their  reigns.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  he  probably  did  not  care  much  to  be  absolute. 
To  a  man  of  his  sensual  and  good-natured  character  the  trouble  and 
occasional  severity  which  are  required  £rom  a  despot  were  repugnant 
The  exertion  of  authority  accompanied  by  such  drawbacks  offered  no 
charm.    His  idea  of  despotism  did  not  go  much  beyond   .  ,^.^,^ 
freedom  from  all  restraint  and  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked. 
But  before  long  he  found  that  such  liberty  was  not  to  be  allowed 
him.    The  increasing  interference  of  the  Commons  in  his  expendi- 
ture, the  impertinence,  as  he  considered  it,- of  their  inquiries  into  the 
use  of  the  money  granted  to  him,  and  the  bitter  comments  which 
were  in  all  men's  lips  with  regard  to  his  debauched  life,  roused  his 
anger.    He  could  not  bear,  he  said,  that  a  set  of  fellows  should  look 
into  his  expenditure.    Hints  were  heard  of  a  much  more  fuUy  formed 
wish  than  he  had  hitherto  had  to  establish  an  absolute  power.    The 
retention  of  a  standing  army  moreover,  small  as  it  was,   a  itaadiac 
had  excited  much  discontent    Yet  it  seemed  necessary  *™y- 
for  his  plans  that  he  should  have  such  an  army ;  and,  certain  that  he 
should  meet  opposition  which  he  would  be  unable  to  overcome  by 
constitutional  means,  he  began  to  look  about  for  assistance  in  the 
coming  struggle.    His  second  wish  he  felt  it  was  equally  impossible 
to  gratify  wifiiout  external  help.    This  was  the  estab-  y^^^^^^^t 
lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    It  is  strange  of  Booua 
that  a  man  of  such  real  scepticism,  and  of  such  ill  regu-  ^"*''        ' 
lated  life,  should  have  cared  much  for  the  form  of  religion.    He 
seems  to  have  been  really  convinced  that  Boman  Catholicism  was 
the  best  form  of  Chiistianityy  and  was  probably  stixxed  to  activity 
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by  the  sterner,  harder  character  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
It  was  this  wish  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  chiefly 
attracted  him  to  Clifford  and  Arlington,  who  were  both  inclined 
to  Romanism ;  and  with  those  two  ministers,  Lord  Arundel  and 
his  brother  James,  in  Janoazy  1669,  he  took  connsel  as  to  the  best 
method  of  proceeding. 

The  ally  to  whom  he  could  best  trost  for  the  completion  of  both 
his  objects  was  Lonis,  who  might  probably  be  induced  to  support 
bj  tha  Mip  of  him  both  with  men  and  money.  From  this  time  on- 
^^^""^  wards  secret  negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and  diatinct 

arrangements  made  between  the  two  Kings :  for  Louis  also  had  two 
great  objects  in  view  for  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  high.  These 
were  the  destruction  of  Holland,  where  the  Bepublican  form  of 
government  was  regarded  as  a  standing  insult  to  despotisni,  and  the 
acquisition  of  some  share,  if  not  of  the  whole,  of  the  Spanisli 
dominions,  which  might  at  any  moment  be  expected  to  be  yacant  by  the 
death  of  the  weakling  Charles  of  Spain,  and  to  which  Louis,  in  spite  of 
his  wife's  renunciations,  folly  intended  to  lay  claim.  Under  these  d^ 
cumstances  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  difficult  to  settle.  Charles 
was  to  receive  £200,000  a  year,  and  6000  French  troops,  to  enable 
him  to  crush  any  opposition  he  might  meet  with  in  his  plan.  For 
this  he  was  to  re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  and  to  assist  Lonis 
against  Holland,  for  which  assistance  he  was  further  to  be  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  the  province  of  Zeeland.  He  was  also  to  assist  Lonis 
to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish  succession,  and  to  receive  as 
his  reward  Ostend  and  Minorca,  together  with  any  conquests  he 
might  make  in  South  America.  Such  were  the  terms  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister,  who 
itaatyvitii  served  as  a  go-between,  ripened  into  the  Treaty  of 
**■»«••  Dover,  signed  by  Clifford,  Arlington,  and  Anmdd,  on 

the  20th  of  May  1670.  No  sooner  was  the  treaty  made  than  the 
trouble  likely  to  be  met  with  in  carrying  it  out  filled  Charles  with 
fear.  So  great  did  the  danger  appear  that  he  was  a&aid  to  trust  three 
even  of  his  Cabal  ndnisters,  and  the  clause  concerning  the  change 
of  religion  was  omitted  in  a  false  treaty  to  which  they  were  made 
privy.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  plunging  the  country  into  a 
war  with  Holland,  and  had  thus  gone  so  far  with  the  treaty 
that  money  from  France  could  not  be  refused  him,  he  allowed  the 
religious  change  to  lie  dormant  till  fear  of  death  drove  biin  to  confess 
his  real  belie!  He  left  the  completion  of  his  plan  to  bis  brother 
James,  who,  much  more  vigorous  and  much  less  wise,  at  once  pro* 
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ceeded  to  carry  it  out,  to  his  own  ruin  and  the  lasting  advantage 
of  England.  It  is  by  the  light  afforded  us  by  our  knowledge  of  this 
plot  that  we  must  interpret  every  act  of  the  two  last  Stuarts. 

Meanwhile,  before  so  strange  a  change  of  policy  as  was  implied  in 
a  war  with  Holland,  so  immediately  after  the  Triple  pwuament 
Alliance,  could  be  made,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  for  a  SJJ'SS,^ 
time  of  Parliament  For  that  body  was  beginning  to  irorosMd. 
grow  suspicious;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  King's  designs 
absolutely  secret  \  moreover,  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Court  and 
the  riotous  living  of  the  King  continued,  and  there  were  no  ostensible 
sources  of  revenue  to  support  it.  Parliunent  began  even  to  grumble 
at  the  life  the  King  led.  It  was  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  who 
visited  play-houses.  A  jest  which  Sir  John  Coventry  made  on  this 
matter  was  displeasing  to  the  King.  Not  yet  powerful  enough  to 
punish  such  language  arbitrarily,  he  took  the  mean  step  of  employing 
his  son  Monmouth  to  hire  braves,  who  attacked  Sir  John  in  the 
streets  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone.  The  indignation  of  the  House 
was  great.  A  strong  Bill  was  passed  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage,  and  malicious  maiming  made  henceforth  a  capital  felony. 
To  get  rid  for  the  time  of  this  troublesome  Parliament,  it  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  2nd  of  April  1671,  confessedly  for  a  year,  in  fact  for 
twenty-one  months. 

The  Gh)vemment  could  now  cany  out  its  change  of  policy  un- 
hindered. But,  first  of  all,  sufficient  money  had  to  be  procured. 
This  was  done  by  an  act  of  singular  bad  fedth ;  nothing  short,  in  fact, 
of  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy.  It  had  been  the  uontyobuiatd 
custom  for  bankers  to  advance  money  to  the  Exchequer  117  a  natiMua 
upon  the  security  of  the  revenue,  which  was  to  be  set  '*'*"»*^* 
aside  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest  The  Exchequer 
was  at  this  moment  under  obligation  to  pay  j£l,300,000.  The  larger 
part  of  this  had  been  advanced  by  bankers  from  funds  intrusted  to 
them  by  private  individuals.  A  proclamation  was  suddenly  issued 
fiiat  aU  payments  from  the  exchequer  should  be  suspended  for  one 
year,  although  interest  was  to  continue,  a  promise  which  was  not 
observed.  The  effect  was  a  ran  upon  the  bankers  and  widespread 
distress. 

This  act  of  national  robbery  was  followed  by  a  piece  of  international 
dishonesty  almost  as  bad.     War  had  not  yet  been  ^„^,,ciar«4 
declared  against  Holland,  and  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet  acyatiHAUaad. 
was  now  on  the  way  home.    The  English  admirals  were  "^ 
instructed  to  lay  hands  upon  this  valuable  prize.    The  villany  wai 
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not  even  saccessfnl.  The  Dutch,  thongh  at  peace,  were  not  without 
BUBpicionB ;  six  men  of  war  convoyed  the  fleet,  the  English  ^n^r 
tgnominionsly  beaten  off.  War  was  at  length  declared  in  March 
1672.  The  French  did  not  pretend  an  excuse,  the  English  pretences 
were  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost  worse  than  none.  The  declaration  of 
war  was  speedily  followed  by  a  great  naval  battle.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  York  met  De  Buyter  in  Southwold  Bay,  and  a 
battle  of  that  equal  and  obstinate  kind  which  was  habitual  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  was  fought  Upon  land  the  combatants 
were  far  less  equally  matched.  The  troops  of  Louis  poured  at  once 
over  Holland.  The  army  almost  reached  Amsterdam.  The  populace, 
driven  to  frenzy  by  the  sight,  and  always  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  which  were  not  at  present  in  the  ascendant, 
rose  in  fiiry  against  their  Government.  De  Buyter  was  insulted,  De 
Witt  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange 
found  the  du^  of  saving  the  country  thrust  upon  him.  Both  France 
and  England  offered  him  terms.  He  rejected  both.  He  even  sug- 
gested that,  if  the  worst  should  arrive,  the  shipping  in  the  harbonis 
n«  Dmtdi  might  yet  carry  a  remnant  of  the  Dutch  to  the  East,  and 
ru^Mym.  there  establish  a  New  Holland.  The  courage  of  the  \ 
people  was  roused,  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  countiy  laid  under 
water.  Unable  to  find  subsistence,  the  invading  army  was  forced  to 
retreat^  and  Holland  was  saved ;  for  the  Austrian  house  was  nov 
roused  to  come  to  its  succour. 

One  part  of  the  intended  plan  had  thus  fiBiled,  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  tiie  English  ministry  having  been  uselessly  exhausted, 
it  became  necessary  to  summon  Parliament    It  met,  after  its  long  pro- 
rogation, in  February  1673.    During  that  period  the  second  part  of  the 
^     ^     Eins's  plan  had  been  tried  also.    Just  before  war  had 
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tadvignoi.  been  dedaied  with  Holland  a  declaration^  of  indulgence 
^^''  had  been  issued  to  conciliate  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  King  declared  that  it  was  his  will  and  pleasure,  TnaViTig  xise  d 
his  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  that  the  execution  of  all 
penal  laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical  shotdd  be  immediately  snspendedL 
The  King's  right  to  dispense  with  statutes  in  individual  cases  was 
scarcely  disputed.  The  power  of  pardon  indeed  in  some  degree 
implied  it  But  this  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  whol^asale 
suspension  of  a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  So  dangerous  did  this 
power  appear,  both  as  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power  and  as  a  means 
of  frustrating  the  efforts  of  Parliament  in  the  suppression  of  Papacy, 
that  the  very  Dissenters,  whom  it  was  intended  to  please,  and  whom 
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it  had  in  fact  much  relieved,  opposed  it,  and  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  an  address  was   carried  by  a   considerable   majority 
begging  the  King  to  recall  the  declaration.    Charles,  Pari]MB«Bt   • 
though  complaining  bitterly  of  the  opposition  of  the  SSSSfto 
Commons,  was  afraid  to  contest  the  matter,  and  with-  witt^dnw  it 
drew  the  declaration,  a  sign  of  weakness  which  induced  Shaftesbury, 
a  statesman  who  was  always  to  be  found  on  the  stronger  side,  to 
pass  over  to  the  popular  party. 

This  triumph  of  the  Opposition,  or  Country  party,  as  they  were  now 
called,  was  immediately  followed  up.  No  doubt  grave  pmsm  the 
suspicions,  even  knowledge,  though  perhaps  imperfect  *•■*  ^^ 
Imowledge,  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover  excited  them  to 
active  measures.  They  proceeded  to  bring  in  and  pass  the  Test  Act, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  received,  and  a  statement 
made  by  all  who  held  any  temporal  office  that  they  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation.  As  this  necessity  was  to  extend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  it  reached  the  Peers  and  other  high  officials,  who 
were  untouched  by  the  oath  required  by  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  and 
compelled  the  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford,  with  Arlington,  to  retire  from 
office,  and  the  Duke  of  York  himself  to  resign  his  position  of  High 
Admiral. 

The  triumph  of  the  Country  party  in  passing  this  Bill  was  com- 
plete, and  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  all  the  ^,^    ^^^ 
Cab^d  ministers  with   the  exception  of  Lauderdale.  Oftbia  minirtwi 
Cliffbrd  withdrew  entirely  from  public  life,  Arlington  *®'~*'^ 
took  an  employment  in  the  royal  household,  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Opposition,  and  became  its  leaders. 
Lauderdale  continued  ruler  in  Scotland.    After  this  triimiph,  the 
Opposition  were  content  to  leave  unmentioned  the  closing  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  vote  a  large  supply,  conscious  that  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  dispensing  power,  and  by  carrying  the  Test  Act,  they 
had  in  fact  thwarted  both  branches  of  the  King's  great  ^j^au^kegp^aoa 
scheme.    The  final  overthrow  of  the  policy  of  the  Cabal  wifb  Hoiund. 
was  secured  when  the  Commons  compelled  the  King,  by  '***  *'  "^** 
a  threatened  refusal  of  supplies,  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with 
Holland,  where  Temple  resumed  his  duties  as  ambassador. 

The-  Qovemment  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon 
created  Lord  Danby,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer.    His  Apparta* 
political  views  in  some  respects  reproduced  those  of  ^JI^S?*' 
Clarendon.    He  wished  to  establish  the  monarchy  in  a  «d8dniitTat(o^ 
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■trong  pontion,  with  the  help  of  all  the  conservative  elements  m  the 
country,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  England  supported  in  all  its  influ- 
ence against  both  the  Church  of  Borne  and  the  Konconformista.  His 
foreign  policy  was  however  different.  His  feeling  was  strongly 
nationaL  He  disliked  before  all  things  the  idea  of  a  French  alliance, 
and  wished  to  recur  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Except  then 
in  his  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  he  differed  in  all 
respects  from  the  King,  his  master ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion 
gives  a  strange  appearance  of  vacillation  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  during  his  tenure  of  power. 

The  same  character  of  inconsistency  is  traceable  in  the  conduct  of 
DiflAiiMiM  of  the  Opposition,  for  the  execution  of  their  foreign  policy 
tti  oppotitioa.  ^^  j^Q^  appear  compatible  with  their  security  at  home. 
They  desired  war  with  France,  but  war  with  France  implied  a  con- 
siderable army ;  with  their  knowledge  of  Charles's  objects,  they  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  trust  him  with  the  conmiand  of  such  an  army. 
They  thus,  while  demanding  war,  refused  the  only  means  of  carrying 
vmmxam  it  on.  The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  {>olitics  of  the 
of  Loni*.  time  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  actions  of  the 

French  King.  To  him  also  Charles  was  an  object  of  profound  mi»- 
trust  He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  carry  out  that  King's 
schemes  by  the  intervention  of  lus  own  power.  He  by  no  meaoB 
wished  Charles's  absolute  authority  to  be  established  without  his 
assistance.  He  preferred  to  neutralize  the  political  influence  of 
England  by  keeping  Parliament  and  King  in  a  constant  state  of 
mutual  mistrust.  The  otherwise  confused  action  of  Danby's  ministry 
becomes  clear  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minister  was  constantly 
urging  war  with  France,  while  the  King  was  all  the  time  pensioner 
of  that  country ;  that  the  Conmions,  certain  of  the  King's  connection 
and  of  his  real  objects,  though  imable  to  prove  them,  were  unwilling 
to  trust  him  on  any  point,  thotigh  as  anxious  as  the  Treasurer  for  a 
French  war ;  and  that  Louis  was  unceasingly  engaged  in  intriguing 
with  both  parties  in  order  to  keep  England  from  interference  abroad. 
Throughout  these  years  the  Opposition  was  led  by  Buckingham  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  was  of  the  most  vigorous  description.  It  was 
to  the  .misfortune  of  the  party  that  it  was  so  led.  Both  those 
noblemen  belonged  to  the  class  of  ready  and  unprincipled  statesmen 
which  the  rapid  alternation  of  power  during  the  last  thirty  years 
had  produced,  and  they  gave  a  character  of  unscrupulousness  and 
faction  to  the  Opposition  which  its  really  great  objects  did  not 
render  necessary. 
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Danby's  views  of  domestic  govemmeiit  are  shown  by  the  attempt, 
in  1675,  to  render  an  oath  against  resistance  to  the  royal  ^ti;^^^,  »t 
power  in  all  cases,  and  against  any  attempt  to  change  arbitrary  mie. 
the  govenunent  of  Chnrch  or  State,  obligatory  on  all 
place-holders  and  all  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  The 
Bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords,  but  met  with  such  violent  opposition 
in  the  Lower  House  that  it  was  ultimately  dropped.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  to  prevent  the  free  and  sometimes  seditious  language 
used  in  the  coffee-houses,  which  were  to  Englishmen  then  much  what 
clubs  now  are,  all  coffee-houses  were  suddenly  shut  up.  This  attempt 
to  carry  despotism  into  social  life  raised  such  a  storm  of  wrath,  that, 
after  a  short  time  and  under  some  restrictions,  the  coffee-houses  had 
to  be  reopened.  Again,  in  the  Parliament  of  1677,  Lords  Shaftes- 
bury, Salisbury,  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  maintaining 
that  the  late  lengthened  prorogation  of  Parliament  was  illegal,  were 
all  four  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  remained  there  for  more  than 
a  yeah 

In  the  face  of  vehement  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity 
of  his  views  of  government,  the  Treasurer  succeeded  by  means  of 
bribery  in  continuing  in  ofiQice.    But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  Europe  that  the  mistrust  of  the  Opposition  y^^„^^^^ 
and  the  meanness  of  the  King  were  most  clearly  shown,  widiei  to 
The  separate  peace  with  Holland  had  been  completed  in 
February  1674 ;  but  though  England  had  thus  withdrawn  from  it, 
the  war  still  continued  on  the  largest  scale  on  the  Continent.    Hol- 
land had  indeed  been  saved  by  the  firmness  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Austria  and  Spain  had  come  to  his  assistance,  and  the  war,  turned 
aside  from  its  original  purpose,  was  now  directed  chiefly  against  these 
allies,  of  which  Spain,  as  usual,  was  the  greatest  sufferer.    Franche- 
Comt^  was  again  occupied;  Alsace  taken  by  Turenne,  who  passed 
the  Rhine  and  laid  waste  the  Palatinate ;  and  after  the  death  of  that 
great  general  in  1675,  the  French  still  continued  to  make  head 
against  the  European  alliance  along  their  whole  frontier,  although 
with  less  unvarying  success.    Supported  by  the  well-known  wishes 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Country  party  were  not  contented  with  the 
withdrawal  of  England  from  the  French  alliance.     They  eagerly 
desired  that  the  nation  should  take  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  league  against  the  French.    It  became  necessary 
for  the  views  of  Louis  that  the  constant  declaration  of  ,  _,  ,„_^ 
this  wish  should  be  silenced.    He  therefore,  at  the  price  chwiM  to 
of  600,000  crowns,  puichased  from  Charles  a  lengthened  »'*^«««  *»• 
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prorogation  from  November  1676  to  February  1677.  In  the  interval 
the  two  Kings  boimd  themselves  bj  formal  treaty,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Danby  and  Lauderdale,  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  bnt 
by  mutual  consent,  and  Charles  promised,  in  consideration  of  a 
pension,  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  force  on  such  a  treaty.  It  was  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  pro- 
rogation that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  four  Peers  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  Commons,  upon  reassembling,  were  induced  by  bribery  to 
PftTH>«.^».  make  a  considerable  grant.  But  that  grant  was  devoted 
MMMmUiag;  chiefly  to  the  navy,  and  paid  not  to  Government  bnt  to 
withTruM.  their  own  receivers.  They  then  passed  an  address  re- 
xen.  questing  the  King  to  save  the  Netherlands  ;  but  when 

Charles  demanded  money  for  the  purpose  it  was  refused.  The  army 
was  indeed  collected,  between  20,000  and  30,000  men.  The  sight  of 
such  a  force,  and  their  well-founded  dread  of  the  objects  of  the  Gonrt, 
made  the  Parliament  demand  its  dismiBsal.  It  indeed  seems  pro- 
bable that  both  Charles  and  his  brother  fully  intended  to  use  it  for 
their  own  purposes.  Nor  could  the  French  King,  in  spite  of  his 
connection  with  Charles,  feel  the  least  certain  that  it  would  not  after 
all  be  employed  against  him ;  he  therefore  used  his  influence  to  get 
LoaJs  MftiB  *^®  army  disbanded.  This  brief  session  of  Parliament 
iMvm  »  had  convinced  Louis  of  the  wisdom  of  securing  lengthened 

"**"•******  prorogations.  He  therefore  again  bribed  Charles  with  a 
subsidy  of  2,000,000  livres  to  prorogue  Parliament  till  April  1678. 

But  meanwhile,  for  a  time,  the  influence  of  the  Treasurer  had  got 
the  upper  hand ;  and  not  without  great  opposition  from 


tiM  PriBM         j^gj,  father,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 


1878.  York  and  Anne  Hyde,  had  been  married  to  the  Prince 

of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe,  and  the 
chief  opponent  to  the  growth  of  French  influence.  This  was  regarded 
irfiais'  ugtr.  as  such  an  act  of  treachery  by  Louis  that  he  cut  off  the 
^!",tiu  subsidy  he  had  just  promised,  and  Parliament,  already 
ruiSMUBt.  prorogued  till  April,  was  in  revenge  suddenly  summoned 
in  February.  So  complete  was  now  Louis'  mistrust  of  the  miserable 
palterer  upon  the  English  throne,  that  he  began  a  new  line  of  policy. 
It  seemed  to  him  hopeless  to  rely  in  any  way  on  Charles's  word. 
The  only  course  left  for  him  was  to  deprive  him  of  all  power,  either 
of  helping  him  or  hindering  him,  by  keeping  him  constantly  em- 
LoviaintrigvM  P^^ycd  at  home.  He  therefore  entered  into  negotiations 
jrtttuie  with'  the  Country  party.     His  ambassadors,  Barillon 

**"^**^'         and   Buvigny,  were  ordered  constantly  to  foster  the 
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quarrels  between  the  King  and  his  people,  and  undoubtedly  even  the 
veiy  best  of  the  Country  party,  such  as  Lord  Holies  and  Lord  Russell, 
entered  into  communication  with  them.  Neither  6i  these  leaders 
received  anything  from  France.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  party.  At  the  same 
time,  though  the  reception  of  money  from  a  foreign  Prince  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  domestic  politics  is  repugnant  to  our  present 
ideas  of  honour,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position were  bribed ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  sums  given 
(between  £300  and  £500)  were  too  small  to  have  had  much  influence 
upon  men  of  property  and  position ;  and  secondly,  because  no  change 
of  principle  was  required  from  the  recipients.  At  the  worst,  they 
were  only  paid  for  following  their  own  political  objects  more  ener- 
getically. Under  the  influence  of  these  intrigues,  parties  appeared 
for  the  moment  to  have  exchanged  positions.  The  King,  angry  at 
the  stoppage  of  his  subsidy,  urged  by  the  Treasurer,  thinking  perhaps 
to  please  his  Parliament,  and  probably  with  an  ulterior  view  of 
establishing  his  own  power,  again  collected  an  army  of  some  20,000 
men,  nominally  against  France ;  and  the  Country  party,  which  had 
hitherto  urged  him  to  adopt  that  course,  at  once  demanded  that  it 
should  be  disbanded. 

Again,  disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  new  policy,  Charles  re- 
curred to  Louis,  and  in  May  1678  made  a  private  treaty  saenttrMtty 
with  him,  signed  by  himself,  but  written  by  Danby,  by  JJJJ/S™*' 
which  he  promised,  on  receipt  of  6,000,000  livres,  to  re-  NimegoiB. 
main  neutral  if  Holland  refused  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of  peace ; 
for  the  exhaustion  of  war  was  pressing  upon  France,  and  though 
viotoriouB,  Louis  was  anxious  to  treat.    A  congress  for  that  purpose 
had  been  sitting  at  Nimeguen  since  the  close  of  1676.    The  effect  of 
this  neutrality  was  virtually  to  force  Holland  to  treat,  and  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  wished  to  continue  that 
war,  and  who  has  been  falsely  charged  with  fighting  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  treaty,  in  hopes  of  breaking  it 
off,  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  was  completed,  the  loss  again  falling 
almost  whoUy  upon  Spain. 

Louis  no  longer  wanted  the  friendship  of  Charles,  and  determined 
to  punish  him  for  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  and  for  his  loi^i  nAn 
duplicity  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     He  therefore  ***«»»»• 
refased  his  pension,  declaring  that  it  had  not  been  earned,  and  at  the 
same  time  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Danby,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
his  consistent  enemy,  by  causing  Montague,  the  English  ambassador 
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in  Paris,  to  make  known  the  treaty  by  which  the  King  was  to  hare 
received  6,000,000  livres.  As  that  treaty  was  dated  only  five  days 
after  a  grant  of  money  from  the  Parliament  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France,  it  excited  the  extremest  wrath  in  England.  As 
the  King  himself  could  not  be  touched,  all  this  wrath 
Vi^iaii  was  directed  against  the  minister,  and  before  the  dose 
'^*'-  of  the  session  he  was  unpeached.    Danby  pleaded  the 

King's  direct  order  and  the  King's  pardon.  On  the  Tory  view  of 
the  position  of  ministers,  his  first  plea  was  probably  good.  But  the 
modem  Whig  theory  was  on  this  occasion  established,  that  a  minister 
is  answerable  for  the  character  as  well  as  the  legality  of  the  measoies 
of  which  he  makes  himself  the  instroment.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
the  change  rapidly  arriving  in  England,  by  which  the  executive  was 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ques- 
tion how  isx  a  pardon  can  be  pleaded  to  stay  an  impeachment  was  by 
no  means  a  clear  one.  It  might  weU  seem  that  a  pardon  before  was 
very  Uttle  different  from  a  pardon  after  conviction.  The  matter  was 
on  this  occasion  left  undetermined,  as  the  impeachment  was  not  com- 
pleted. Subsequently,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  was  arranged 
that  such  a  pardon  could  not  be  pleaded. 

The  impeachment  of  the  minister  would  perhaps  have  been  leas 
oontoy  bctaw  Vehement  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  an  extraordinary 
•xdtod  by  tbt  event  which  drove  the  nation  to  a  state  of  TnadyiewL 
Fopidnoivt.        rpj^g  ,,j^gg  ^^  discovery  of  a  pretended  Popish  plot, 

including  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  establishment  by  violence 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  some 
germ  of  truth  in  the  story.  Several  events  connected  with  it — ^the 
contents  of  the  letters  of  the  Jesuit  Coleman,  which  seemed  to  allude 
to  some  such  plot,  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Qodfrey,  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  were  imdoubtedly  tampered  witii  by  the 
Catholics — ^tend  to  rouse  a  suspicion  that  after  all  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  plot  On  the  other  hand,  Coleman's  words  may  have 
alluded  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  King ;  the  murder  of  God&ey 
has  never  been  brought  home  to  the  Catholics;  in  the  excited  temper 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  fear  of  being  convicted,  whether  proved 
guilty  or  not,  innocent  people  may  have  been  willing  to  use  any 
means  to  withdraw  witnesses.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stories  told 
by  Titus  Oates  and  the  other  informers,  who,  jealous  of  his  success, 
vied  with  him  in  their  fabrications,  were  a  tissue  of  absurdities. 
This  man,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  been 
degraded  for  evil  living,  had  afterwards  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
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and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St  Omer.  It  was  the  knowledge  gained 
there,  and  afterwards  in  London,  which  suppUed  him  with  the  mate- 
rial for  the  stories  he  subsequently  retailed.  Brought  before  the 
Council,  he  made  a  variety  of  extraordinary  assertions.  The  Jesuits 
were  to  govern  England,  the  King  was  to  be  killed,  Bomanists  were 
already  appointed  to  the  chief  places  in  the  State,  a  French  invasion 
was  preparing,  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  went  on  to  add  minute  particulars  and  to  accuse  mauy 
individuals.  He  was  taken  before  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  Pro- 
testant magistrate,  to  swear  to  his  narrative ;  and  the  credulity  and 
horror  of  the  people,  already  sufficiently  excited  by  Oates's  narrative, 
became  a  perfect  panic  when,  some  days  after,  Godfrey  was  found 
mysteriously  murdered  on  Primrose  HilL  No  man  felt  his  life  safe 
unless  armed.  It  became  the  custom  to  carry  a  little  flail  loaded  with 
lead,  called  a  Protestant  flail.  At  Godfrey's  funeral,  at  the  sermon, 
'^  besides  the  preacher,  two  other  thumping  divines  stood  up  in  the 
pulpit "  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  and  when  Parliament  met  on 
the  21st  of  October,  after  hearing  the  letters  of  Coleman  the  Jesuit, 
secretary  to  the  Ducliess  of  York,  whom  Gates  had  charged,  the 
Lower  House  came  to  a  resolution, ''  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
there  hath  been  and  still  is  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by 
Papist  recusants,  for  assassinating  and  murdering  the  King,  for  sub- 
verting the  Government,  and  rooting  out  the  Protestant  religion." 
It  has  been  thought  that  Danby  may  have  hoped  to  excite  the 
Commons  to  some  loyalty  by  the  threatened  assault  on  the  King,  and 
may  therefore  at  first  have  given  his  countenance  to  the  stories  of  the 
plot ;  it  is  more  certain  that  Shaftesbury  at  once  saw  the  opportunity 
offered  him  of  lashing  the  Protestant  temper  of  the  people  to  fury, 
and  directing  it  against  the  Duke  of  York.  This  political  side  of  the 
plot,  coupled  wi^  the  fixed  idea  which  constant  repetition  had 
excited  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  that  Catholics  were  capable  of  any 
enormity,  explains  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  which  the  informers 
were  allowed  to  go.  Gates,  followed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bedloe, 
and  subsequently  by  Dangerfield,  Carstairs  and  others,  named  five 
Peers  as  privy  to  this  plot,  who  were  therefore  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  and  secured  the  conviction  and  execution  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Jesuits  and  Catholics.  In  fact,  for  some  time,  it  was  useless 
for  the  accused  to  hope  for  justice ;  Chief-Justice  Scroggs  lent  him- 
self shamelessly  to  uphold  the  false  stories  of  the  informers.  At 
length  Gates  ventured  even  to  assert  that,  standing  behind  a  door  in 
Somerset  House,  he  had  heard  the  Queen  give  her  consent  to  the 
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death  of  the  King.  The  infonner  himself  was  well  paid  for  his  task ; 
guards  were  assigned  him,  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  ;£  1200  a  year. 
He  dressed  like  a  Bishop,  and  called  himself  the  Saviour  of  the 
nation.  Every  one  he  pointed  out  was  taken  up, — ^^  the  very  breath  of 
him  was  pestilentiaL"  It  was  while  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  wild  panic  that  the  revelations  of  Montague  were  made  against 

TiTiiiimmt  flti     ^*^^y«    I^  December  that  minister  was  iinx>eadied; 
MiT«4  to  wKi%     and,  threatening  though  the  state  of  England  was,  in  the 
"^'  hope  of  saving  him,  Charles  ventured  upon  dissolving 

his  Parliament,  which  had  now  sat  for  eighteen  years,  and  which 
during  this  time  had  changed  from  fervid  loyalty  to  a  state  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  to  the  Court  and  Crown.  As  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  ferment,  the  election  was  a  scene  of 
extreme  excitement  Devices,  hitherto  unheard  o^  were  employed 
to  procure  votes,  seldom  had  so  great  a  poll  been  seen ;  the  triumph 
of  the  Country  party  was  complete,  almost  everywhere  the  elections 
went  against  the  Court.  Members  came  up  in  a  furious  temper, 
burning  with  Protestant  zeal,  and  full  of  anger  against  Danby.  In 
spite  of  the  dissolution,  which  had  generally  been  held  to  put  an  end 
to  an  impeachment,  proceedings  against  him  were  at  once  resumed. 
ir«vruuam«Bi^  In  vain  he  pleaded  the  pardon  of  the  Song  under  the 
t^M  dmS^'  Oi^^t  Seal,  it  was  decided  that  the  Minister  must  be 
tothtTMrtr.  responsible  for  his  actions ;  he  was  put  into  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  till  the  prorogation.  The  Commons,  headed  by 
Shaftesbury,  continued  their  violent  course.  To  avoid  the  excite- 
ment which  his  presence  caused,  the  King  had  induced  the  Duke  of 
York  to  retire  from  England.  The  step  was  taken  in  vain.  In  the 
last  Parliament,  when  a  Bill  had  been  passed  which  prevented  Catholic 
Peers  from  sitting  in  the  House,  the  Lords  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  no  such  lenity  was  now 
BriBci  iB  «iM  to  be  looked  for.  The  Country  party  was  convinced 
szaiiuiim  BOL     ^jj  ^g  Qjjy  ^^  ^f  gecuring  the  liberties  ot  the  country 

was  to  exclude  James  from  the  throne ;  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  into  the  House. 

Meanwhile,  in  terror  at  the  vehemence  of  his  Parliament,  Charles 
T«mpi«'swdiem«  had  had  recourse  to  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the 
of  govenunent.  ^asA^  Sir  William  Temple,  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
He  formed  a  scheme  which  he  hoped  might  oppose  some  barrier 
between  the  King  and  the  rising  excesses  of  the  Commons.  For  tius 
purpose  he  utilized  the  Privy  CounciL  The  Cabinet,  even  as  it  then 
existed,  was  but  a  Committee  of  that  large  and  unwieldy  body. 
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Temple  designed  to  increase  the  Cabinet,  and  formed  a  Council  ol 
THrty,  among  whom  were  many  members  of  the  Opposition, 
notably  Russell  and  Essex,  while  Shaftesbury  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  established  as  President  Without  the  advice  of  this  Council, 
the  King,  it  was  understood,  pledged  himself  not  to  act.  For  the 
moment  the  hopes  of  the  Country  party  were  raised  The  plan  how- 
ever proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  abortive.  The  number  of 
thirty  was  much  too  large  for  rapid  or  secret  action,  and  practically  the 
real  ministry  came  to  consist  of  four  only — Temple  himself;  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  an  able  man  of  amean  spirit  and  unprincipled  character, 
of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  so  intent  on  observing  and 
courting  particular  persons,  that  he  miscalculated  grossly  with  respect 
to  all  the  momentous  events  of  his  time ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  an  honest 
and  sober  member  of  the  Country  party  ;  and  SaviUe,  Lord  Halifax, 
a  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  who  had  hitherto  been  also  Faiiiia 
connected  with  that  party,  but  the  peculiarity  of  whose  p'***^*- 
mind  led  him  always  to  see  the  advantages  of  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  to  incline  towards  that  party  which  was  for  the  moment  weakest : 
he  was  proud  of  the  name  of  Trimmer,  given  him  in  contempt  by  more 
onesided  and  practical  politicians.  The  formation  of  this  inner 
Cabinet  was  entirely  contrary  to  Temple's  principle ;  his  scheme  at 
once  broke  down.  Eussell  would  no  longer  be  a  member  of  a  minis- 
try in  which  he  had  no  voice ;  Shaftesbury  appeared  again  as  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Under  his  guidance  the  parBamaBt 
Exclusion  Bill  was  being  read  a  second  time,  when  the  *i»«>wd, 
King  found  it  necessary,  not  only  to  prorogue,  but  to  dissolve 
Parliament. 

Although  it  had  failed  in  completing  the  Exclusion  Bill,  this  Par- 
liament had  carried  the  great  Act  of  Habeas  Corpus,   jj^^  ^mj.w 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest  times,   th«  H»b«*a 
certainly  from  the  Great  Charter,  every  Englishman  had  ^''*"  ^**" 
a  right  to  triaL    No  freeman  could  be  detained  in  prison  except  on 
a  criminal  charge,  or  after  conviction,  or  for  debt,  and  always  had  it 
in  his  power  to  obtain  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the  Courts  of 
law  might  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge.    But  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining  this  writ.    The 
present  statute  enacted,  that  any  judge,  at  any  time,  should  be 
obliged  to  grant  this  writ  when  applied  for,  and  fixed  the  penalties 
to  which  the  gaoler  would  be  liable  for  refusing  to  obey  and  the 
judge  for  refusing  to  issue  the  writ.    It  also  forbade  imprisonment 
out  of  England. 
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The  only  political  effect  of  this  short  Parliament  was  to  exasperate 
the  animosity  of  parties.  The  trials  for  the  Plot  continued  nninter- 
nipted,  the  judgment-seat  was  still  defiled  by  the  wicked  conduct  of 
Scroggs,  Knowles,  and  Jones,  who  constantly  and  openly  took  the 
Fopitfh  not  put  of  the  accusers.  But  at  length  these  unjust  judges 
Maif  eonttuM.  geemed  to  have  taken  fright  as  the  accusations  approached 
the  Crown;  when  the  trial  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's 
physician,  came  on  in  July,  though  the  evidence  was  precisely  of  the 
same  character  as  before,  the  witnesses  suddenly  found  themselves 
disbelieved,  and  after  a  long  trial,  Wakeman,  and  others  who  had 
been  indicted  with  him,  were  acquitted.  Thus  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
great  weapons  in  his  attack  upon  the  Court  was  broken.  Still,  how- 
ever. Lord  Stafford,  with  four  other  Peers,  awaited  their  trial  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  the  speU  was  broken,  and  incredulity  b^an  to 
spread. 

And  now  a  new  personage  entered  on  the  acene,  whose  appearance 
(though  by  the  reaction  it  caused  it  ultimately  proved  a  deathblow 
to  Shaftesbury's  policy)  supplied  him  at  the  time  with  a  £:e8h 
Foxmiarit  of  ™cans  for  Carrying  on  the  assault.  This  was  the  Duke 
th«  Duke  of  of  Moumouth,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy 
Konaoatii.  Walters,  who  received  from  Charles  an  amount  of  care 
and  love  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such  a  man.  He  had  been 
constantly  present  at  Court,  had  been  allowed  in  many  points  to 
assume  the  bearing  of  a  Prince  of  the  blood;  and  the  Country  party, 
regardless  of  his  birth,  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  rival  to  the 
Romanist  Duke  of  York.  So  conscious  was  the  Duke  of  York  of  this 
danger,  that,  when  leaving  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Parliament,  he  had  exacted  from  the  King,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Council,  a  solemn  declaration  of  Monmouth's  illegitimacy.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  the  story  which  declared  that  the  Duke  was  really  the 
King's  legitimate  son  held  its  ground.  Highly  popular  in  his 
manners,  he  had  won  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  had  lately  still 
further  strengthened  his  position  by  the  leniency  with  which  he  bad 
concluded  a  religious  war  in  Scotland,  which  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  bigoted  severity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  measures  which  had  been  taken  in  that  country  to  force 
opprawioiui  Episcopacy  on  an  unwilling  people  had  driven  them  to 
iB  Scotland.  insurrection.  After  the  disgrace  of  Middleton,  at  first 
Bothes,  and  subsequently  Lauderdale,  with  the  assistance  of  Arch- 
bishop Sharp,  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  persecution.  The 
Covenanted  feeling  had  showed  itself  most  strongly  in  the  Western 
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Lowlands.  There  many  violent  means  had  been  tried  to  reduce  the 
people  to  conformity  ;  among  others,  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
Highlanders,  known  as  the  ^^  Highland  Host,"  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  country  and  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  So  outrageous 
and  unscrupulous  had  been  their  conduct,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Loyalists,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  remove  them.  But 
against  the  Covenanters  their  excesses  had  proved  as  useless  as 
the  previous  means  of  coercion.  The  Nonconformist  feeling, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  the  West.  In  the  county  of  Fife 
were  found  men  of  equally  stem  convictions,  and  there  the 
standard  of  rebellion  was  raised.  A  certain  official  of  the  name 
of  Carmichael  had  been  using  the  laws  against  recusants  for 
his  own  eiids  with  unjustifiable  severity,  bringing  charges  against 
men  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  but  whose  consciences  forbade 
them  to  support  their  innocence  in  courts  whose  competency 
they  denied.  Ten  or  twelve  Covenanters  of  the  more  fanatic  sort 
determined  to  punish  him ;  the  degree  and  character  of  that  punish- 
ment they  had  not  yet  decided  on.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
gentleman  called  Hackston  of  Bathillet,  and  of  John  Balfour,  they 
lay  waiting  for  their  victim  on  Magus  Heath,  near  Cupar.  After 
the  manner  of  their  sect,  they  had  begun  their  undertaking  with 
deep  prayer,  and  when  Carmichael  avoided  them^  they  took  it 
for  a  providential  dealing  that  Archbishop  Sharp  Kvrd«rof.Azeii< 
came  across  them  as  it  were  in  his  place.  They  feU  w*«pffl»«T. 
upon  him  as  he  was  driving  with  his  daughter  in  his  coach,  and 
barbarously  murdered  him.  They  then  fled  to  the  West,  the  real 
stronghold  of  the  extreme  Covenanters.  There  they  at  once  met  with 
sympathy,  and  after  some  open  acts  in  contempt  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
in  company  with  some  600  more,  held  an  open  air  conventicle  at 
Lowdon  Hill.  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  marched  against  them, 
and  was  defeated  at  the  skirmish  of  Drumclog.  He  was  imable  even 
to  hold  Glasgow  against  them,  and  the  outbreak  threatened  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  insurrection.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
Monmouth  to  suppress  it  On  the  22nd  of  June,  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
on  the  Clyde,  he  came  up  with  the  insurgents.  They  sent  a  petition, 
begging  that  they  might  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
that  their  matters  might  be  settled  in  Parliament.  The  Duke  was 
himself  inclined  to  gentle  measures,  and  to  afford  them  some  relief; 
but  his  orders  were  positive,  he  was  not  allowed  to  treat.  Konmoiitii 
The  consequence  was  the  battle  of  BothweU  Bridge,  i'SSSi^ 
in  which  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  with  great  Bridge. 

PXR.  MOH.  ^  ^ 
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tlaiighter.    The  iUneas  of  the  King  and  Monmouth's  leniency  caused 
dum  tf  TMk      ^^^  ^  ^  lecalled  to  England ;  his  place  was  taken  by 


the  Dnke  of  York,  who  set  to  work  to  break  the  spint 
of  the  Covenanters  with  unsparing  cruelty  and  an  un- 
BcmpulouB  use  of  torture,  which  would  alone  have  rendered  his 
name  odious.  It  was  thus,  with  the  fjAYOur  his  comely  person  and 
popular  manners  had  already  secured  him,  enhanced  by  a  reputation 
for  leniency  and  love  of  the  Protestant  religion,  that  Monmouth  re- 
turned &om  a  short  absence  on  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  be- 
taken himself  on  leaving  Scotland.  He  became  at  once  the  popular 
f«^h— f,^  hero ;  his  return  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  hells 
forMttnaMrih.  ^^^  ^  tj^Q  other  signs  of  enthusiastic  admiration; 
wMLd  the  stoiy  of  his  legitimacy  was  repeated  with  more  and  more 
of  authority. 

He  arrived  at  a  critical  moment  Shaftesbury  had  not  been  idle. 
A  new  Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  October ;  but, 
without  proceeding  to  business,  it  was  at  once  prorogued  for  a  year. 
This  intcorval  was  spent  in  exhibitions  of  national  feeling  organiied 
by  Shaftesbury,  llie  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  accession  was 
celebrated  wilh  a  great  pageant,  closing  with  the  burning  of  the  Pope 
in  effigy.  And  now  a  new  plan  was  devised  for  sustaining  the 
national  feeling.  Petitions  urging  the  King  to  assemble  Parliianent 
were  prepared  in  aU  parts  of  the  country.  But  signs  were  already 
visible  that  the  reaction  was  coming.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
which  checked  the  petitions ;  and  the  violence  of  the  Conntiy  part? 
"wUff^Md  (^ow  called  Whigs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Western 
"ToriM."  Covenanters  of  Scotland)  began  to  rouse  the  loyalty 

which  always  exists  among  the  English  gentry.  Counter  addresses 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the 
petitions.  The  Loyalists  were  now  called  either  Tories,  a  name  taken 
from  the  wild  Irii^  outlaws,  or  Abhorrers,  from  the  word  used  in 
their  addresses. 

In  1680  the  crisis  came.  Alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  Monmouth, 
■MtttiomiB  *^®  Duke  of  York  returned  from  Scotland,  and  it  at 
teTovrof  th«  once  became  evident  that  his  influence  was  paiamount 
Dtiteof  Tork.  ^^  ^^  King.  Shaftesbury,  who  shrunk  from  no  ex- 
trenuty,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  blind  to  the  approaching  reactioDi 
appeared  before  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster,  and  presented  the 
Duke  as  a  Popish  recusant  While  Shaftesbury  was  engaged  in 
conversation,  the  judges  thwarted  this  clever  move  by  discharging  the 
jury ;  still  it  was  plain  that  the  Duke's  presence  in  England  ins 
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for  the  present  impossible,  and  he  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
At  length,  in  October,  Parliament  met.    The  Commons  proceeded 
to  all  extremities.     The  Exclusion  Bill  was  brought  PKrii«m«Bi 
in  and  passed.    The  Commons  would  hear  of  no  com-  ^^^^"""^ 
promise,  though  the  King  offered  anything  short  of  ex-  BxdiuionBiii. 
elusion.     Sunderland  and  Qodolphin  entreated  him  to  yield.    Hali- 
fax, true  to  his  policy  of  defending  the  weak,  alone  stood  firm. 
His  unrivalled  eloquence  was  successful ;  the  Bill  was  n«  Lorda 
thrown  out   in  the  Lords.     Pilled  with   anger,  the  SSJ^fula 
Commons  passed  a  series  of  measures,  each  more  violent  oommoBi. 
than  the  last.    They  refused  to  pass  any  Money  Bill  till  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  was  carried.    They  addressed  the  King  to  remove  Halifax 
from  his  Council  for  ever.    They  resolved  that  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  accept  any  office  from  the  Crown.    They 
declared  that  the  fire  of  London  was  due  to  the  Papists,  who  designed 
thereby  to  introduce  Papacy  and  arbitrary  power.    It  was  impossible 
for  the  King  to  remain  quiet  under  such  circumstances ;  parUuneat 
he  was  compelled  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  the  18th  di»>^v«^ 
of  January  168.1.    Meanwhile  Monmouth  had  been  making  a  sort 
of  royal  progress  through  England,  escorted  from  house  to  house 
by  a  band  of  gentlemen.    He  had  even  ventured  to  drop  the  bar 
sinister  from  his  anns,  and  to  touch  for  the  Bong's  eviL    It  seemed 
as  though  even  yet  the  Whigs  would  be  triumphant;  in  spite  of  the 
acquittal  of  Wakeman,  the  prosecution  of  the  Papist  Lords  was  still 
continued,  and  the  Whigs  had  sufficient  influence  to  secure  the 
unjust  death  o2  Lord  Stafford.    But  the  King  and  his  advisers  were 
conscious  that  the  tide  had  already  begun  to  turn;  and,  determined 
to  allow  his  enemies  to  put  themselves  completely  in  the  wrong, 
Charles  decided  on  malriug  one  more  attempt  at  Parliamenta^ 
government    In  March  1681  a  new  Parliament  was  ^^^ 
assembled ;  but,  afraid  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  the  at  Oxford, 
King  summoned  it  to  meet  him  at  O^dbrd.    The  Whig   ^'^' 
chie&  came,  attended  by  troops  of  armed  men,  and  the  kingdom 
seemed  upon  the  verge  of  civil  war.    Charles  again  offered  a  final 
alternative  to  the  Exclusion  BilL    He  was  willing,  he  said,  that 
the  Duke  of  York  should  be  banished  from  the  kingdom,  that  the 
Government  should  be  carried  on  in  his  name  by  a  regent,  that 
that  regent  should  be  the  Protestant  Prince  of  Orange.    The  Com- 
mons would  listen  to  no  proposition  short  of  the  complete  exclusion. 
But  they  had  overshot  tiieir  mark.    Their  extreme  violence,  dread 
of  a  civil  war,  the  undue  pressure  which  they  seemed  to  be  applying 
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to  the  King  (who  after  all  was  only  upholding  the  natural  rights  of 
hia  own  brother) ;  before  all,  their  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  trae 
NtaMs  My  Bacceasion  to  the  Crown,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  English 
J^^l^^^*  mind,  had  produced  a  complete  reaction ;  and  when  the 
•ftoMti  King,  after  a  few  days,  dissolved   the   tempestaous 

Parliament,  he  had  virtually  triumph^ 

He  could  even  think  at  onc^  of  vengeance.  A  carpenter  of  the 
Aaiict'i  name  of  College,  known  as  the  Protestant  joiner,  the 

^nmt^aM,  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flail,  was  accused  of  a  design 
upon  the  King.  The  false  witnesses  hitherto  employed  in  the  Popish 
Plot  were  willing  enough  to  sell  their  perjuries  to  their  formei 
enemies.  Acquitted  in  London,  College  was  tried  before  a  more  Toiy 
jury  in  Oxford,  and  found  guilty  amid  the  applause  of  the  bystanders. 
The  next  blow  was  aimed  against  Shaftesbury  himsftlf.  It  was  re- 
solved to  try  him  upon  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  London  sherifEs 
were  zealous  Whigs,  the  jury  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  and 
they  ignored  the  indictment  It  became  obviously  necessary.  Won 
severe  measures  could  be  thought  of,  to  change  the  character  of  the  cor- 
porations. A  writ  of  Quo  Wairanto  was  issued,  by  which  the  Cily  of 
London  was  accused  of  irregularities,  and  their  charter  was  confiscated. 
Laws  against  Nonconformists  were  at  the  same  time  put  rigorously  into 
execution.  The  process  which  had  answered  so  well  in  London  was 
speedily  applied  to  other  corporationa  There  were  few  of  these 
bodies  who  had  not  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  been  goilty  of 
some  breach  of  the  law.  One  by  one  they  were  compelled  to  resign 
their  charters,  and  to  receive  others  granted  wholly  in  a  Tory  spirit 

The  reaction  drove  the  Whig  party  to  despair.  Their  excitement 
SMMdraad  ^^  ^^^  ^  Strong,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  settle 
taij  of  down,  as  wisdom  dictated,  to  wait  q uietly  till  their  turn 

should  come  again.  They  began  to  think  of  moie 
violent  means,  and  meetings  were  held  in  which  there  was  some  talk 
even  of  an  insurrection.  This  was  Shaftesbury's  plan ;  bnt  he 
was  unsupported  by  the  wiser  members  of  his  party,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  in  November  to  the  Continent  There 
was  indeed  no  proper  ground  for  insurrection,  for  however  tyran- 
nous the  conduct  of  the  King  might  have  been,  he  was  carefiil 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
munications were  opened  with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  oi 
Scotland;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  agitation  for  some  violent 
means  of  opposing  the  Crown  was  widespread.  Russell  and 
Essex  appear  to  have  retired  from  the  scheme  ;  but  some  of  the  in- 
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feiior  and  more  violent  members  of  the  party  went  even  further. 
They  made  a  plan  for  murdering  the  King  at  a  place  ^^_^  ^p^^ 
called  the  Bye-House,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  Whig  conspiracy.  The  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  its  members. 
The  Court  found  no  difficulty  in  mixing  the  more  general  feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  assassination  plot  Bussell,  Essex,  and  Sidney 
were  arrested.  Lord  Howard  turned  King's  evidence,  and  though 
what  he  said  had  no  connection  with  the  plot  to  murder  the  King,  he 
narrated  the  meetings  which  had  been  held  before  the  departure  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  thus  inculpated  BusselL  ]>isregarding  the  fact 
that  there  was  but  one  witness,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  an 
act  of  treason,  the  jury  found  Bussell  guilty.  The  same  day  Essex 
was  found  dead  in  the  Tower ;  in  all  probability  he  died  by  his  own 
hand,  as  his  temperament  was  known  to  be  morbid  and  melancholy. 
Bussell  was  executed.  The  next  victim  was  Sidney,  whose  trial  was 
conducted  by  Je&eys,  now  Chief-Justice.  Agdn  there  was  an 
absence  of  sufficient  witness ;  but  a  treatise  in  which  he  had  supported 
the  advantages  of  Bepublicanism  was  produced,  and  allowed,  con- 
trary to  all  right,  to  take  the  place  of  a  second  witness,  and  Sidney 
too  was  put  to  death. 

The  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  plot  rendered  the  power  of 
the  Crown  for  the  time  irresistible.  Charles  was  enabled  ohaifMbe^ 
to  disregard  the  law  and  to  continue  beyond  the  time  •**■*"  9^»^x^ 
fixed  by  statute  without  a  Parliament.  He  was  able  also  to  allow  the 
Duke  of  York,  contrary  to  law,  to  take  his  seat  again  at  the  Council, 
and  again  to  have  the  management  of  the  navy.  This  illegal  course  was 
not  followed  without  opposition,  for  Halifax,  again  taking  the  weaker 
side,  opposed  all  infractions  of  the  Constitution.  On  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  York,  full  of  arbitrary  ideas,  was  oppMed  «miy 
supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  Laurence  Hyde,  Lord  ^  "**"»*• 
Eochester,  and  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  friends  Qodol- 
phin  and  Sunderland.  The  contest  between  these  two  parties  occupied 
the  last  year  of  the  reign.  Halifax  was  for  returning  to  the  policy  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  withstanding  Louis,  who  was  again  follow- 
ing his  course  of  aggression ;  while  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  Mend 
Bochester  still  hoped  to  bring  to  completion  the  arrangement  with  that 
monarch  which  had  disgraced  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign,  and  which 
had  rendered  Charles  for  so  long  a  mere  vassal  of  France.  Halifax 
was  so  far  triumphant  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  Bochester  re- 
moved from  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  quarrel 
was  still  imsettled  when  Charles,  in  whose  hands  the  decision  must 
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have   rested^  unexpectedlj  died;   at  lengthy  upon  his  deatlibed, 
]>Mth«f  munmoning  coinage  to  declfioe  his  adhesion  to  the 

*~*^  Boman  Chinch^  which  he  had  long  secretlj  favonied, 

though  for  political  reasons  he  had  refrained  from  all  outward 
exhibitions  of  his  creed. 

The  chaiacter  of  Charles  and  the  part  he  played  in  history  are 
ohuMUrtf  alike  interesting.  He.was  gifted  with  excellent  abilities, 
cbMiM'tKiii^  with  el^ant  and  artistic  tastes,  with  wit,  and  a  great 
amount  of  tact  But  all  his  natural  advantages  weie  neutralized  by 
his  selfishness.  His  own  ease  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  were  the 
objects  dearest  to  him,  yet  throughout  his  reign  he  showed  himself 
an  able  politician.  The  natural  champion  of  hereditary  right,  Mb 
efibrt  was  throughout  to  make  good  the  daims  of  hereditary  sove- 
reignty, and,  in  the  &ce  of  a  veiy  strong  opposition,  he  had  so  far 
managed  to  hold  his  own  position,  that  in  almost  every  crisis  of  the 
reign  he  managed  to  obtain  his  own  way,  even  while  allowing  the 
fullest  play  to  party  feeling.  He  kept  the  formation  of  the  ministiy 
in  his  own  hands,  using  men  of  all  parties  as  suited  his  objectB, 
and  closed  his  reign  with  a  brief  period  of  triumph.  He  was  indeed 
so  successful,  and  there  was  such  an  appearance  of  prosperity  about 
the  country,  that  those  who  did  not  know  the  secret  of  his  connection 
with  France,  regarded  that  very  withdrawal  from  European  politics 
which  we  consider  the  great  blot  in  his  reign  as  the  work  of  clever 
policy ;  and  foreign  Courts  congratulated  him  that,  in  the  midst  of 
trouble  and  want  abroad,  he  had  kept  his  own  kin^om  in  peace,  and 
secured  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  He  perhaps  underrated  the 
growth  of  the  country  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  strength 
of  the  new  forces  which  had  sprung  into  existence  during  that  period. 
But  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their  existence.  He  was  satisfied,  how- 
ever, to  secure  his  own  personal  success  without  regard  to  the  future, 
and  thus,  though  apparentiy  triumphant  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  he 
had  obtained  that  triumph  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  behind  him  a 
deep-seated  feeling  of  opposition,  which  his  more  earnest  brother,  not 
perhaps  more  arbitrary  in  character  but  far  less  skilful  in  the  art  of 
compromise,  and  far  less  gifted  with  the  charms  of  manner  whicH  had 
served  Charles  in  such  good  stead,  shortiy  excited  to  an  irresistible 
exhibition  of  strength. 
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1685-1688. 

L  Anne  Hyde  =s  James,  bom  1638  a  2.  Mary  of  Modena. 


Mary  »  William  III.  Aime  s  Oeorge  of   James  Edward, 

b.1662.  l>.1665.    Denmark,     bom  1688. 

GONTEMFORABT  PBINCES. 

Fnmot,  I  Germany.  |  Spa^. 

Louis  XIV.,  1648.  '  Leopold  I.,  1658.  '        Charles  U.,  1665w 

FOFEL^Imiocent  XI.,  1676. 

ArcKbiihyp,  I  ChanctXLor, 

iniliam  Bancroft,  1678.  '  John  Jeffireys,  168S. 


THE  death  of  Charles  II.  was  somewhat  imexpected,  and  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  straggle  for  influence  in  the  Cabinet 
It  was  tincertain  at  the  time  whether  Bochester  or  BodMtteriaptr- 
Halifax  would  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  views  of  •^•«  "*"««• 
Halifeix  were  strictly  constitutional,  and  his  foreign  policy  would 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  his  domestic  views,  England  would 
have  heen  freed  from  her  vassalage  to  France,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  upheld.  Bochester  was  a  far  more  complacent 
character.  He  was  ready  to  support  any  measure  which  would  secure 
him  power.  The  accession  of  James  settled  the  question.  Although 
Hadifaz  had  laid  him  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  conduct 
during  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  BDl,  his  principles  were  not  such 
as  to  suit  the  bigoted  and  imperious  James ;  and  in  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Ministry,  while  Bochester  was  raised  to  the  position  of  Lord- 
Treasurer,  who  was  then  regarded  as  Prime  Minister,'  Halifax  was 
removed  from  the  very  important  office  of  Privy  Seal  to  the  dignified 
but  uninfluential  position  of  Lord  President.    Both  Godolphin  and 
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Sunderland,  the  Secretary,  had  voted  for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  bat 
Qodolphin's  unostentatious  ability,  and  Sunderland's  pliancy  and 
mastery  of  the  art  of  management,  rendered  them  necessaiy  to  the 
King.  These  three  ministers  formed  in  fact  the  inner  Council  or 
Cabinet,  on  whose  advice  the  King  acted ;  the  rest  of  the  Ministry 
being  either  opposed  to  their  measures,  or  regarded  with  corcealed 
dislike  by  the  King. 

In  the  first  moment  of  excitement  James  had  declared  to  the 
Council,  in  a  speech  which  was  afterwards  published,  his  determina- 
tion to  rule  constitutionally,  and  before  all  things  to  support  the 
English  Chuixjh,  The  facts  of  his  reign  were  curiously  at  variance 
jiBiM  eoueeti  with  this  declaration.  His  very  first  action  seemed  to 
SJiwS**"  8^^®  *^®  ^®  *o  ^^'  The  customs  had  been  settled  upon 
Pariian«ai  Charles  for  life  only,  and  could  not  therefore  be  legally 
collected  till  a  Parliament  should  renew  the  grant  It  was  one  of 
those  cases  when  a  violation  of  the  law  was  perhaps  necessary,  as  the 
course  of  trade  was  likely  to  be  deranged  if  goods  were  admitted  for 
some  weeks  free  of  duty.  But  instead  of  following  the  constitutional 
advice  of  his  Lord-Keeper,  Guildford,  who  recommended  that,  though 
collected,  the  customs  should  be  kept  apart  and  not  used,  James  pre- 
ferred to  listen  to  his  other  legal  adviser,  Jeffreys,  whom  he  had  raised 
to  a  peerage  and  a  place  in  the  Council,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
that  the  customs  should  be  collected  and  employed  exactly  as  though 
granted. 

It  was  however  impossible  to  continue  the  Government  without  a 
Parliament ;  the  feeling  against  illegal  taxation  was  too  strong. 
This  necessity  placed  James  in  some  difficulty.  If  he  faced  his  Par- 
liament, he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  position  he  intended 
to  occupy  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  It  was  possible  that 
his  Parliament  would  prove  refractory.  It  would  almost  certainly 
demand  that  England  should  not  continue,  as  at  present,  a  cipher  in 
European  politics.  But  James  had  projects  of  internal  government 
which  he  determined  to  carry  out  whether  the  Parliament  were  re- 
fractory or  not.  These  could  only  be  gained  by  the  possession  of 
money,  and  except  in  a  Parliamentary  way,  there  was  no  means  of 
obtaining  it,  unless  he  received  it,  as  his  brother  had  done,  from  the 
French  King,  a»d  remained,  as  his  brother  had  been,  a  mere  vassal  to 
that  Prince.  Louis  saw  the  .importance  of  the  occasion,  and  im- 
Receive*  money  ^^^diately  upou  the  death  of  Charles  sent  James  a  prc- 
wiwiutotfy  sent  of  £37,000,  which  was  afterwards  increased  bv  a 
further  present  of  ;£30,000,  and  it  was  only  with  a 
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humble  apology  for  not  consulting  his  brother  of  Fiance  that  James 
ventured  to  summon  his  Parliament  His  mind  however  seems  to  have 
been  made  up.  In  spite  of  the  presents  he  had  received,  he  did  not  in- 
tend, if  he  could  help  it,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  France,  a 
position  which  throughout  his  reign  was  most  odious  to  him.  His  con- 
duct must  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  his  Parliament  proved 
friendly,  and  would  give  him  large  supplies,  which  would  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  projects  at  home,  he  would  break  with  France,  resume 
the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
European  confederation  to  check  the  aggressions  of  Louis.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  Parliament  proved  distrustful  and  niggardly,  he  would 
not  risk  his  domestic  plans  for  any  position,  however  great,  abroad, 
but  would  accept  the  wretched  place  in  foreign  politics  which  his 
brother  had  held,  and  remain  a  French  vassal,  obtaining  in  exchange 
means  to  complete  his  home  policy.  It  was  with  this  determination 
that  he  met  his  Parliament  on  the  19th  of  May. 

But  between  February,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  time 
when  Parliament  assembled,  events  had  occurred  which  showed  what 
the  character  of  the  Government  was  likely  to  be.    Oates  and  Danger- 
field  had  been  tried  and  punished.   Well  as  they  deserved  p^,,  ^^t.,,. 
punishment,  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  conducted  mnt  of  oatM» 
by  Jeffreys  and  the  inhuman  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  ^^•■••'•*^ 
are  beyond  excuse.    Twice  within  forty-eight  hours  Oates  was  flogged 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.    On  the  last  occasion  no  less  than  1700  lashes 
were  inflicted  on  him  ;  it  was  certainly  intended  that  he  should  die 
under  the  infliction  of  this  terrible  punishment,  as  his  accomplice 
Dangerfleld  did.    The  conduct  of  the  Court  was  bad  enough  even 
in  lihe  case  of  these  detestable  men,  but  became  simply  odious 
when  exhibited  against  £axter,  a  leading  Nonconformist        •_««, 
divine  of  great  purity  of  life  and  unspotted  reputation. 
He  was  charged  with  some  words,  occurring  in  his  paraphrase  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  complained  of  the  persecution  of  Dissenters. 
Jeffreys  refased  to  hear  his  defence,  abused  him  in  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage of  which  he  was  master,  browbeat  and  silenced  his  counsel, 
and  procured  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  practically  without  trial. 

At  the  same  time  a  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  laws  then 
existing,  could  only  consist  of  Episcopalians,  and  was  elected  entirely 
by  Episcopalians,  was  held  in  Scotland,  and  was  induced  not  only  to 
grant  such  subsidies  as  it  could  afford,  but  also  to  pass  a  sanguinary 
law  by  which  any  one  preaching  in  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being 
present  at  an  open-air  conventicle,  was  made  guilty  of  a  capital 
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crime.  The  penecution  of  the  Coyex)aiiter8,''too,  in  the  hands  of 
rtrmauaii  of  ClaverhoTiae,  was  cairied  out  with  extreme  ligonr.  The 
iha  oomaBtm  King  had  himself  led  a  cruel  persecution  against  them, 
"^  when  in  the  last  reign  he  had  acted  as  yic^eient  of 
Scotland.  Under  his  directions  now  the  Western  eounties,  where 
the  Coyenanten  were  strongest,  were  given  over  to  the  hands  of  the 
army  and  the  Episcopalian  militia,  and  fearful  stories  are  told  of  the 
crudty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power.  It  is  to  this  period 
that  the  well-known  story  of  the  drowning  of  Margaret  Wilson,  ex- 
posed to  the  rising  of  the  tide  at  the  Solway  Firth,  belongs.  '^  Only 
say,"  cried  her  Mends, ''  Gk>d  save  the  King."  ''  May  Gk)d  save  him,*' 
she  replied  as  the  waters  closed  round  her,  ''if  it  be  Gk>d's  wilL" 
''Will  she  abjnre  the  Covenant  T'  said  the  commanding  officer. 
"  Never,"  she  replied ;  "  I  am  Christ's,  let  me  go,"  and  the  waves 
closed  over  her. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  May  was  such 
FintPariift-  as  might  well  gratify  James.  His  two  great  objects  of 
muft  toiy.  domestic  policy  were  the  removal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
the  consequent  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  consequent  possession 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  Parliament  was  almost  entirely  Tory.  The 
failure  of  the  Bye-House  Plot  had  produced  a  reaction,  which  for  a 
time  entirely  anidhilated  the  Whig  influence ;  while  the  charters  of 
the  towns  which  had  been  confiscated  had  been  restored,  so  arranged 
as  to  throw  the  whole  power  into  Tory  hands.'  When  Edward 
Seymour,  member  for  Exeter,  ventured  to  question  the  legality  of  a 
Parliament  thus  elected,  no  one  was  found  to  second  him.  The 
oranta  revtww  whole  revenue  of  the  late  King  was  voted  to  Jame^  for 
for  uf0.  life ;  and,  in  addition,  duties  were  imposed  on  sngar  and 

tobacco,  which  put  the  Crown  altogether  in  possession  of  j£l,90O,O00. 
The  only  clouds  which  yet  appeared  on  the  horizon  were  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  Committee  on  Beligion,  calling  on  the  King  to  put  into 
execution  the  penal  laws  against  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church. 

The  apparent  triumph  of  the  King  and  the  Tory  party  was  com- 
innrrMti  plctcd  by  thc  disastTons  £Edlure  of   the  insnrrection 

of  Komiumui  planned  by  their  adversaries.  A  knot  of  exiled  malcon- 
aodArgyio.  tents,  some  Scotch,  some  English,  had  collected  in 
Holland.  Among  them  was  Monmouth  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  son 
of  that  Marqnis  of  Argyle  who  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  on  the 
Presbyterian  side  in  the  Scotch  troubles  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.     Mon- 
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month  had  kept  aloof  from  politics  till,  on  the  accession  of  James,  he 
was  indnced  to  join  the  exiles  at  Amsterdam,  whither  Argyle,  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  bnt  a  man  of  lofty  and  moderate  Tiews,  also  repaired. 
Naticmal  jealousy  prevented  any  nnion  between  the  exiles,  and  two 
expeditions  were  determined  on, — ^the  one  nnder  Aigyle,  who  hoped 
to  find  an  army  ready  to  his  hand  among  his  clansmen  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  the  other  nnder  Monmouth  in  the  West  of  England. 

Argyle's  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  was  desirous  of  preventing  it  if  possible,  being  Argyis'i 
vezy  anxious  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  James  to  his  •^Mi^<n- 
plans  against  France.  But  the  awkward  double  govenmient  of  the 
United  Provinces  allowed  the  local  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to 
thwart  the  command  of  the  central  government,  the  States  Gfeneral, 
and  both  the  expeditions  got  away  in  safety.  Argyle's  invasion  was 
ruined  by  the  limited  authority  intrusted  to  him,  and  by  the  jealousy 
and  insubordination  of  his  fellow  leaders.  He  was  anxious  himself 
to  secure  the  countiy  of  his  own  clansmen,  and  make  that  the  basis 
of  future  operations.  In  this  he  was  supported  by  Bumbold,  an  old 
soldier  of  Cromwell's,  and  the  owner  of  that  Bye-House  from  which 
the  plot  had  taken  its  name.  But  Hume  and  Cochrane,  two  Low- 
land gentlemen,  insisted  upon  the  invasion  being  directed  towards  the 
Lowlands.  Argyle  was  compelled  to  separate  his  forces.  But  experi- 
ence proving  that  the  Lowlanders  had  no  intention  of  rising,  the 
detachments  again  assembled  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.  The  castle  of 
Ealan  Ghierig  was  captured  and  made  a  dep6t  for  provisions,  and 
Argyle  at  length  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  other  commanders 
and  advanced  towards  the  Lowlands.  They  had  scarcely  landed  when 
they  heard  that  their  provisions  had  been  captured  by  the  English 
frigates.  Thus  deprived  of  supplies,  in  a  hostile  countiy,  without  the 
natural  support  of  his  clansmen,  Aigyle's  attempt  was  hopeless.  On 
crossing  the  river  Leven  he  was  met  by  the  BoyaHst  troops,  and  again 
thwarted  in  his  desire  for  immediate  action,  was  forced  to  begin  a 
retreat,  during  which  his  army  disbanded.  He  was  himself  taken  in 
Benfrewshire,  and  after  an  exhibition  of  admirable  con-  •^xwiAm. 
stancy,  was  beheaded,  not  upon  any  charge  for  his  present  of  Argyie. 
conduct,  but  for  an  old  unrepealed  charge  of  treason,  '™*  ^' 
notoriously  supported  on  such  weak  evidence,  that  Halifax  stated 
that  in  Exigland  it  would  not  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  hang 
a  dog. 

A  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's  troops,  Monmouth 
had  landed  in  England.    He  was  well  received  in  the  West.    He  ha^^ 
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not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  England  befoxe  he  found  himflelf  at 
I'a  the  head  of  1500  men ;  but  though  popnlar  among  the 
common  people,  he  received  no  support  from  the  upper 
classes.  Even  the  strongest  Whigs  disbelieyed  the  stoiy  of  his 
legitimacy,  and  thought  his  attempt  Ql-timed  and  fraught  with  danger. 
The  militia  in  the  neighbourhood  was  collected  by  the  Boyalist  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  Parliament  hastily  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  against 
the  Doke,  authorized  the  King  to  raise  extraordinary  sums  of  money 
to  be  derived  from  new  duties,  and  brought  in  a  Bill  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  utter  words  which  should  bring  the  person  or  government 
of  the  sovereign  into  contempt.  This  Act  was  however  never  com- 
pleted ;  the  necessary  work  was  hurried  through,  and  the  House  was 
adjourned,  that  all  attention  might  be  given  to  the  insurrection.  Mean- 
while Monmouth  had  advanced  to  Taunton,  had  been  therereceived  with 
enthusiasm,  and  vainly  thinldng  to  attract  the  nobility,  had  assumed 
the  title  of  King.  Nor  was  his  reception  at  Bridgewater  less  flatter- 
ing. But  difficulties  already  began  to  gather  round  him ;  he  was  in 
such  want  of  arms,  that,  though  rustic  implements  were  converted  into 
pikes,  he  was  still  obliged  to  send  away  many  volunteers ;  the  militip 
were  closing  in  upon  him  in  all  directions ;  Bristol  had  been  seized 
by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  regular  army  under  Feversham  and 
Churchill  were  approaching.  His  first  thought  was  to  march  up  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn  into  Cheshire ;  but  this  was  pronounced  im- 
practicable. He  then  thought  to  take  Bristol ;  but  he  wished  to  attack 
it  on  the  weaker  or  northern  side,  and  losing  time  in  repairing  the 
bridge  of  Keynsham,  and  in  marching  by  that  indirect  course,  he 
allowed  the  regular  cavalry  to  come  up ;  his  vanguard  was  beaten  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  attack  on  Bristol  given  up.  He  then  pushed  for- 
ward towards  Wiltshire,  where  he  expected  to  find  reinforcements, 
followed  on  his  march  by  Feversham,  the  royal  commander.  A 
skirmish  took  place  at  Philip's  Norton,  which  was  favourable  to  the 
insurgents,  and  Monmouth  marched  to  Fronre,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  both  men  and  arms.  But  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  Wilt- 
shire militia,  had  already  captured  that  town  and  carried  off  the  aim& 
Bad  news  too  was  received  on  all  sides.  Argyle's  expedition  was  a 
failure ;  Feversham's  artillery  had  come  up,  and  he  was  preparing 
for  battle,  and  Monmouth  losing  heart,  determined  to  return  towards 
Bridgewater. 

He  reached  that  place  in  a  much  less  triumphant  condition  than 
when  he  had  last  entered  it.  The  Royalist  army  was  close  behind  him, 
and  on  the  5th  of  July  encamped  about  three  mUes  from  Bridgewater, 
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on  the  plain  of  Sedgmoor.  Feversham  was  no  general,  and  altliough 
Churcliill  was  with  him,  he  was  unable  to  interfere  with  ,^,^^  ^ 
the  arrangements.  The  Eoyalist  army  was  conse-  sedgmoor. 
qnentlj  encamped,  without  much  care,  in  three  distinct  ^"*^  *: 
divisions,  and  Monmouth,  though  despairing  of  the  fate  of  a  pitched 
battle,  thought  it  possible  that  by  a  night  attack  he  might  surprise 
and  destroy  them.  The  night  was  not  unfitting  for  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  for  the  mist  was  so  thick  that  at  a  few  paces  nothing  could  be 
seen.  Three  great  ditches  by  which  the  moor  was  drained  lay  be- 
tween the  armies ;  of  the  third  of  these,  strangely  enough,  Monmouth 
knew  nothing.  Two  of  them  were  passed,  but,  in  the  passage  of  the 
second,  delay  was  caused  by  the  mist,  and  a  pistol  which  was  discharged 
by  accident  alarmed  the  Eoyalist  scouts,  who  went  off  to  collect  the 
troops.  Monmouth  at  once  pushed  forward  his  cavalry  under  Lord 
Qrey,  but  inexperienced  themselves,  mounted  upon  imbroken  horses, 
and  under  a  commander  whose  courage  under  fire  was  questionable, 
these  horsemen  were  astonished  to  find  a  third  deep  drain,  called  the 
Sussex  Ehine,  immediately  between  them  and  the  enemy,  who  were 
already  lining  its  banks.  They  at  once  broke  and  dispersed.  The 
infantry  in  its  turn  advanced,  and  fought  gallantly  across  the  ditch. 
But  the  surprise  had  evidently  failed.  Alarmed  by  the  fugitive 
horsemen,  the  ammunition  waggons  left  the  field.  The  royal  troops 
under  Churchill,  for  Feversham  was  only  now  rising  from  his  bed, 
were  well  handled,  and  fell  upon  the  insurgent  infantry  in  all 
directions.  Monmouth  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  with  the  love 
of  life  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his  soft  nature,  he 
turned  and  fled.  Even  after  his  flight  the  battle  was  kept  up  bravely. 
At  length  the  arrival  of  the  King's  artillery  put  an  end  to  any  further 
struggle.  The  defeat  was  followed  by  all  the  terrible  scenes  which 
mark  a  suppressed  insurrection.  The  victorious  soldiery  spread  riot 
and  destruction  in  all  directions,  and  military  executions  filled  the 
country  with  bloodshed.  Monmouth  and  Grey  pursued  their  flight 
into  the  New  Forest,  and  were  there  apprehended  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eingwood.  They  were  brought  to  London,  and  the  King, 
with  strange  cruelty,  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  nephew  he 
was  determined  not  to  pardon.  Monmouth  lowered  himself  to  the 
most  unmanly  petitions  for  life,  but  in  vain.  The  King  b^^^^j^  ^^ 
listened  to  his  prayers,  but  told  him  that  his  repentance  Monmoath. 
was  too  late,  and  he  was  executed,  leaving  behind  him  a  ^"^^  "* 
memory  which  was  fondly  cherished  by  the  commonalty. 

The  failure  of  this  insurrection  was  followed  by  the  most  terrib) 
cmelties.    Feversham  returned  to  London,  to  be  flattered  by  t 
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King  and  laughed  at  by  the  Conit  for  his  military  exploits.  He  left 
Colonel  Elirke  in  command  at  Bridgewater.  This  man  had  learned, 
as  commander  of  Tangier,  all  the  worst  arts  of  cruel  despotism.  His 
soldiery  in  bitter  pleasantry  were  called  Kirke's  "  Lambs,"  £com  the 
emblem  of  their  regiment  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  suffered 
cnieitiM  of  ^  ^^  hands  of  this  man  and  his  brutal  troops ;  100 
urke  and  captives  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  put  to  death 

^'  the  week  after  the  battle.    But  this  military  revenge  did 

not  satisfy  the  Court  Jeffireys,  with  four  judges,  was  sent  out  on  the 
Western  Circuit  The  death  of  Lord  Guildford  enabled  the  King  to 
hint  that  the  Great  Seal  would  reward  his  good  serWces.  This  hope 
and  his  natural  temper  filled  him  with  a  ferocity  which  has  given 
the  name  of  the  Bloody  Assizes  to  his  cruel  circuit  In  Dorchester 
300  prisoners  were  tried,  292  sentenced  to  death,  and  74  actnally 
hanged.  In  Somersetshire  233  prisoners  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  These  sentences  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  the  brutal 
levity  of  the  judge,  constantly  heightened  by  drink.  Besides  those 
executed,  841  prisoners  were  transported,  which  means  that  they 
were  to  be  slaves  for  ten  years  in  the  West  India  Islands.  These 
poor  wretches  he  granted  out  as  presents  to  courtiers.  They  were 
valued  at  from  £10  to  £15  apiece.  The  Queen  and  the  ladies  of 
her  Court  did  not  shrink  from  obtaining  a  share  of  them. 

This  bloody  triumph  brought  the  power  of  James  to  its  height : 
QUnu^of  the  Tories  had  stood  by  him,  the  Whigs  had  not  joined 

juDM'i  poww.  the  insurrection ;  he  felt  himself  safe.  With  his  large 
income  from  Parliament,  he  fancied  he  could  do  without  the  help  of 
France,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and  entered  into  n^otia- 
tions  with  Spain.  And  this  he  thought  he  could  do  without  lelin- 
jamM  toMki  quishing  his  domestic  plans — the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
tb«  Tert  Ad.  gj^j  of  ^q  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  creation  of  a  standing 
army.  On  all  these  points,  however,  even  the  subservient  and  Toiy 
Parliament  which  he  had  assembled  was  likely  to  oppose  him. 
He  began  by  allowing  Boman  Catholic  officers  to  hold  commissionB 
in  the  newly-raised  regiments,  and  asserted  that,  even  if  he  could  not 
get  the  Act  repealed,  he  would  none  the  less  break  it  This  produced 
much  indignation,  which  Halifax  expressed  in  the  Council,  and  was 
therefore  dismissed.  Halifax  was  not  alone ;  Danby  and  his  friends 
were  also  staunch  supporters  of  the  Church.  Apprehension  was  in- 
creased by  the  persecution  of  Protestants  which  Louis  XIV.  was 
carrying  out  in  France  ;*  the  general  feeling  was  so  strong  that,  when 
Parliament  again  met,  an  Opposition  had  been  formed. 
1  The  Edict  of  Nant«8  was  revoked,  Oct  26,  !(»&. 
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In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  James  made  nse  of  the  rebellion  to 
recommend  his  two  favourite  projects.  *'  It  was  plain/'  he  said, "  that, 
to  avoid  such  risings  in  the  future,  a  standing  army  was  wiihM  to  in- 
necessary,  and  he  hoped  that  supplies  to  meet  this  ex-  «•«•*»»•  Mmy. 
pense  would  be  granted."  At  the  same  time  he  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  remove  any  of  those  Roman  Catholic  officers  who  had  served 
him  so  fEdthfully,  although  disqualified  by  the  Test  Act  He  thus 
touched  on  both  points  on  which  the  High  Tories  felt  most  strongly. 
The  Opposition,  headed  by  Seymour,  at  once  proceeded  to  oppose  the 
increase  of  the  army;  but  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  the 
parties  occurred  upon  the  question  whether  the  supplies  should  be 
discussed  before  the  Test  Act,  according  to  the  order  in  which  these 
points  occurred  in  the  King's  speech.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
a  majority ;  but  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  o-p,^,iu^n  ^ 
had  been  chosen  by  the  most  unscrupulous  exercise  of  both  Lords  and 
power,  the  Opposition  were  victorious  by  one  vote.  A  *****°^®^ 
petition  against  the  infringement  of  the  Test  Act  was  then  carried ; 
and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  Government,  the  supply 
granted  only  amounted  to  half  what  the  King  demanded.  The 
Commons  would  grant  no  more  than  £700,000.  The  Opposition  also 
manifested  itself  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Compton,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  began  to  act  against  the 
Court.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  King,  it  became  evident  that 
his  speech  would  meet  with  somewhat  the  same  treatment  as  it  had 
in  the  Commons ;  the  King  therefore  prorogued  the  Parliament. 

In  his  determination  to  support  his  own  religion,  James  began  to 
take  steps  which  rapidly  alienated  from  him  his  firmest  3^^^  aiioutof 
supporters  in  the  Church  of  England.  Although  Charles  *>»•  «*««*. 
had  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  upon  his  deathbed,  the 
step  had  been  taken  so  quietly  and  secretly  that  it  was  still  open  to 
loyal  Churchmen  to  believe  that  he  had  died  an  Anglican.  James 
had  found  among  his  private  papers  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  chief 
arguments  against  Protestantism.  This,  although  the  arguments 
were  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  seemed  to  James  so  triumphant 
a  piece  of  reasoning,  that,  without  caring  how  much  he  shocked  the 
feelings  of  loyal  Protestants,  he  had  it  published,  and  was  constantly 
referring  to  it.  In  fact,  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  now  become  his  chief  object 

The  Court  was  divided  into  two  parties.    At  the  head  of  one  was 
Rochester,  the  brother  of  James's  first  wife,  a  passionate  uxvbn  at 
man,  of  low  morality,  but  a  strong  Churchman.  Around  *•»•  *'«"*• 
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him  gathered  the  party  of  the  English  Church,  and  also  the  more 
moderate  Catholics,  such  as  Lords  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  who,  partly 
from  love  of  civil  freedom,  partly  from  fear  of  the*  consequences,  de- 
precated hasty  measures.  In  close  alliance  with  this  party  it  is 
somewhat  strange  to  find  the  Papal  Legate,  who  was  moreover  acting 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope  himself.  Political 
interests  were  for  the  time  paramount  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  the 
quarrel  then  raging  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  Innocent 
XI.  had  in  some  degree  adopted  the  cause  of  the  latter,  while  Louis 
XIY.  of  France  was  the  champion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Pope's  quarrel 
with  Louis  had  induced  him  naturally  to  seek  Ids  allies  among  the 
enemies  of  Fiance.  He  had  connected  himseK  not  only  with  Anstria, 
but  with  the  Protestant  Dutch.  It  would  have  much  strengthened 
his  cause  could  England  have  been  added  to  this  aUiance.  But  such 
a  step  was  possible  only  if  James  was  at  one  with  his  Parliament  ; 
the  Pope  therefore  strongly  deprecated  any  of  those  vigorous  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  which  would  inevitably  cause  a 
breach  between  James  and  his  people. 

Against  this  party  were  arrayed  a  cabal  of  extreme  Catholic  parti- 
sans, such  as  the  Irishman  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  the  Jesuit  Petre, 
who  represented  the  interests  of  that  powerful  association ;  and  as 
their  chief,  Sunderland,  anxious  at  all  price  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
Rochester  and  to  obtain  supreme  hold  on  the  Government  The 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  was  sharp.  Rochester's  party  did  not  dis- 
dain to  use  tiie  influence  of  Catherine  Sedley,  the  King's  mistress; 
but  the  religious  influence  of  Petre  and  the  anger  of  the  Quees 
succeeded  in  driving  her  from  the  Court  From  that  time  Rochester  b 
Mvnidiof  influence  began  to  decline.  Everything  showed  the 
»mderiu4^«nd  tiiumph  of  Suudcrland's  party.  The  Bang  openly  de- 
OAtiioUo  pATtf  .  clared  that  all  thought  of  entering  upon  an  independent 
foreign  policy  was  over.  He  prorogued  the  Parliament  till  No- 
p,^,,j^«gi  vember.  He  sent  a  stately  embassy,  under  Castlemaine, 
vrorogud.  to  Rome,  where  however  it  was  but  coldly  received, 
and  when  a  large  subscription  was  raised  for  the  Huguenot  exiles 
from  France,  unable  to  withdraw  a  royal  letter  in  their  favour, 
he  forbade  all  preaching  on  the  subject,  and  would  not  let  them  touch 
a  penny  of  the  money  unless  they  accepted  the  Anglican  form  of 
worship. 

These  measures  were  but  preparatory.  He  believed  himself 
possessed  of  two  powers  which,  imless  checked  by  Parliament — ^which 
he  prorogued  a  second  time— would  enable  him  to  do  all  he  wanted  in 
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England.  B7  the  dispensing  power  he  could  admit  Boman  Catholics 
to  all  offices ;  by  his  position  as  Head  of  the  Chuich  siipeBibig 
coerce  the  clergy  to  obedience.  Charles  11.  had  in  p<»w«««»«*^ 
1672  attempted  a  general  declaration  of  indulgence.  This  he  had 
been  forced  to  withdraw,  and  solemnly  to  declare  illegal  It  was 
not  however  so  clear  that  the  right  of  dispensing  with  the  action  of 
penal  statutes  in  individual  cases  was  not  still  part  of  the  prerogative, 
a  sort  of  exercise  beforehand  of  the  royal  right  of  pardon.  James 
determined  to  get  the  question  settled  by  law.  He  therefore  dis- 
covered the  sentiments  of  the  judges,  and  displaced  those  whom  he 
found  opposed  to  him.  In  the  same  way  he  found  it  necessary  to 
tuni  out  of  office  Finch,  the  Solicitor-Qeneral,  and  to  appoint  in  his 
place  Thomas  Powis,  a  man  of  no  ability,  but  likely  to  vidMUiij 
prove  subservient  With  counsel  and  judges  thus  ready,  tt»J«d«tfc 
a  sham  suit  was  instituted  by  one  of  his  servants  against  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  Colonel  of  a  regiment.  He  sued  him  for 
the  p^ialty  of  j£500,  to  which  he  was  liable  for  not  having  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England  for  three  months.  The  fiEU^  were 
allowed,  and  the  question  of  law  was  tried.  The  Chief-Justice,  Sir 
Edward  Herbert,  declared  that  of  the  twelve  judges  eleven  thought 
that  the  King  had  the  right  to  dispense  with  a  particular  statute  on 
particular  cases.  It  is  possible  that  the  one  dissentient  gave  his  vote 
according  to  order,  to  give  an  aix  of  plausibility  to  the  judgment 

The  King  at  once  acted  with  his  newly-fortified  power.    He  autho- 
rized Boman  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical  benefices.  VMd  to  giT« 
Obadiah  Walker  retained  the  Mastership  of  Univenrity  Jj^jjjjjj 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  College  became  in  fact  a  Boman  Oftthouct. 
Catholic  seminary,  where  a  printing-press  and  chapel  were  estab- 
lished.   More  important  than  this,  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
not  only  a  University  but  a  Cathedral  office,  was  given  to  Massey,  a 
Boman  Catholic,  and  two  of  three  Sees  vacant  at  that  time  were 
given,  if  not  to  avowed,  yet  to  concealed  Catholics.    James's  power  as 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was  checked  by  his  want  of  coercive 
machineiy.    He  therefore  proceeded  to  re-establish  the  Bigb  ooBuais- 
Court  of  High  Coromission,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  ^v^]|)^ 
the  infamous  Jeffreys,  and  by  aid  of  which  he  at  once  iiMw 
proceeded  to  suspend  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  because  he  had 
refused  to  prevent  one  Sharp  from  preaching  against  the  Boman 
Catholics.    Not  content  with  these  illegal  acts,  James  further  exdted 
the  anger  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  till  they  broke  out  into  open 
riot,  by  exhibiting  before  their  eyes  all  the  paraphernalia  of  thci 
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Boman  zeligioiu  He  used  thiB  riot  as  an  excuse  for  forwaidiiig 
tirauiaMrt  my  ^  other  great  plan,  and  formed  a  permanent  encamp- 
•*  Houdov.      ment  of  regular  troops  upon  Hounslow  Heath. 

Similar  action  had  also  produced  much  discontent  in  Scotlaad. 
■i,>ir>,  MttoB  ^^0  ^^1  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  brother  Lord 
tasoviiMid,  Melfort,  the  Secretary  of  State,  having  apostatized 
to  the  Boman  Church,  secured  the  fedl*  of  Queensberry,  the 
Lord-Treasurer,  and  were  attempting  to  remove  the  disabilities 
of  Catholics,  while  continuing  the  persecution  of  the  Covenan- 
ters. They  hoped  the  Estates  would  support  them,  but  although 
general  toleration  might  have  been  carried,  support  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  alone  found  no  favour.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles,  them- 
selves named  by  the  Crown,  refased  to  propose  such  a  measuie. 
Even  a  veiy  much  softened  Act,  allowing  Boman  Catholics  private 
worship,  was  thrown  out  The  Parliament,  therefore,  like  the  Eng- 
lish AjBsembly,  was  prorogued,  and  arbitrary  government  in  fact 
established.  The  Eling  filled  up  on  his  own  authority  municipal 
offices,  and  annulled  all  Acts  against  Papists. 

In  Ireland  the  same  work  was  going  on ;  but  there  the  dream- 
^^^  stances  were  different  For  in  that  country  there  was 
an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  of  race,  so  that  any  attempt  to  replace  the  Catholics  in  a 
position  oi  supremacy  or  even  of  equality  was  in  fact  to  destroy  the 
predominance  of  th^  English  race,  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
nniAetof  '^^  ^^  Settlement  The  settlement  of  Ireland,  begun 
s«ta«m«&t^  by  Cromwell  in  person,  was  completed  under  his  in- 
^'"'  fluence  by  Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  his  sons-in-law.    The 

measures  taken  had  been  of  the  severest  description,  and  aimed  at 
the  thorough  subjugation  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
Protestantism,  but  in  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  Sng^d. 
A  certain  number,  about  200,  of  the  insurgents  of  1641  were  exe- 
cuted; all  officers  in  the  late  Catholic  army  were  banished,  each 
chief  taking  with  him  a  certain  number  of  men,  so  that  between 
30,000  and  40,000  of  the  Catholic  population  withdrew  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  service  with  foreign  powers.  The  Boyalists  and 
Catholics  were  then  arranged  in  classes,  and  their  property  confiscated 
in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  had 
been  implicated  with  the  Catholic  confederates  of  Kilkenny.  AU 
the  larger  Catholic  landowners  were  thus  deprived  of  from  one  to 
two  thirds  of  their  estates.  They  were  not  even  allowed  to  keep  the 
residue  of  their  old  estates,  but  obLged  to  accept  an  equivalent  in 
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Connaught  and  Clare,  for  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govemment 
to  restrict  the  Catholics  and  Irish  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
The  estates  thus  left  deserted  in  ten  of  the  counties  on  the  left  bank 
were  set  aside  for  the  English  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Irish  disturbances,  and  to  pay  the  arrears  due 
to  Cromwell's  army.  The  vacant  lands  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Eildare, 
and  Carlow  were  reserved  for  future  disposaL  A  certain  number  of 
the  dispossessed  proprietors  refused  to  accept  the  alternative  offered 
them  in  Clare  and  Connaught,  and  took  to  the  mountains  and  bogs, 
but  800,000  acres  beyond  the  Shannon  were  thus  occupied.  Strict 
martial  law  was  established  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  this  sweeping 
measure,  and  very  severe  laws  against  the  Catholic  religion  passed. 
On  the  succession  of  Charles  II.,  similar  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  land  with  those  which  had  arisen  in  England  met  him  in  Ireland. 
It  was  difficult  to  dispossess  the  adventurers  whose  claims  had  been 
accepted  by  Charles  I.,  and  dangerous  to  touch  the  pro-  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 
perty  of  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  Commonwealth  setuemeat. 
soldiers.  Yet  thousands  of  petitions  were  presented,  de-  ^^^ 
manding  restitution  of  property  by  banished  Eoyalists,  both  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics,  many  of  whom  had  held  aloof  from  the  Kil- 
kenny rebels,  by  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Eoyalist  not  the 
Catholic  army,  and  by  others  who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  in 
Flanders.  There  was  yet  a  considerable  amount  of  forfeited  land 
undistributed,  and  relying  upon  this  resource,  an  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed,  by  which  the  adventurers  and  Commonwealth  soldiers 
were  to  keep  Iheir  possessions,  or  be  compensated  from  the  funds  in 
hand ;  and  all  Eoyalists,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  innocent  of 
rebellion,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and  those  who  had  not 
accepted  the  grants  in  Clare  and  Connaught  were  to  get  back  their 
property.  But  when  this  Act  came  to  be  executed  insuperable 
difficulties  were  foimd  to  exist.  The  funds  at  the  King's  command 
had  been  so  exhausted  by  lavish  grants  to  great  lords  and  to  the 
Church,  that  there  was  nothing  left  to  meet  the  claims  of  those  whom 
the  Commissioners  had  declared  innocent,  and  who  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3000.  After  some  years  of  disturbance,  the  soldiers, 
adventurers,  and  those  who  had  lately  received  grants,  consented  to 
yield  up  a  third  of  what  they  had  gained;  and,  by  an  explanatory 
Act  passed  in  1665,  the  claims  of  the  Eoyalist  officers  and  some 
fifty-four  Catholics  were  allowed,  and  paid  out  of  this  new  fond. 
All  the  rest  of  the  very  numerous  claims  were  simply  disre- 
garded.   When  the  transaction  was  completed,  its  results  appear  to 
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have  been  tliat  aboat  one-Half  of  the  island  previonsly  in  the  handB 
of  Protestants  remained  unchanged ;  of  the  other  half  which  had 
been  forfeited,  about  two-thirds  now  remained  also  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants,  the  remaining  one-third  only  having  been  restored  to 
Catholic  proprietors.  So  complete  was  the  English  supremacy  thus 
established,  that  one  Papist  only  had  been  returned  to  Parliament 
since  the  Restoration.  A  wise  governor,  having  the  good  of  England 
at  heart,  would  have  attempted  to  uphold  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
jmdm  fkvovn  while  employing  able  men  of  both  races.  But  James, 
tiM  zriA  urged  by  Tyrconnel,  seemed  determined  to  destroy  the 

°****"*^  Act,  and  with  it  the  English  supremacy,  to  lavish  all 

liis  favours  on  the  Celts  and  Catholics,  and  even,  should  need  arise, 
to  use  an  Irish  army  against  his  English  subjects.  Claxendon, 
Rochester's  brother,  was  sent  over  as  Lord-Lieutenant;  but  he 
TyreoBaei  Speedily  fouud  that  the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of 

SSJJJJJJ  Tyrconnel ;  and  when  that  nobleman  came  himself  to 
1687.  Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  general,  it  became  evidently  the 

intention  to  fill  the  entire  army,  both  officers  and  privates,  with  men 
of  native  birth.  Many  of  the  Protestants  fled  to  England.  At  length 
Clarendon,  who  was  a  staunch  Churchman,  was  told  .that  he  was  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  King,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Tyrconnel 

About  the  same  time  Sunderland's  party  completed  their  victoiy 
EochMteru  ^7  Becuriug  the  fall  of  Rochester.  It  was  in  vain  that 
***"»*«■•*•  he  had  done  everything  that  the  King  required,  had 

even  lowered  himself  to  pretend  that  he  was  beginning  to  question 
the  truth  of  his  Protestant  belief ;  the  choice  was  at  length  put  to 
him  to  change  his  religion  or  to  lose  his  place.  One  spark  of  honesty 
which  was  left  in  him  showed  itself,  and  he  gave  up  his  post  as  Loid 
Treasurer.  This  office  was  then  put  into  Conunission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  placed  Lord  Bellasyse,  a  Roman  Catholic 

The  fall  of  the  Hydes  marks  the  final  triumph  of  the  extreme  Catholic 
Dedaratton  of  ^^^^^  With  rccklcss  disregard  of  consequences  James 
indoigence.  determined  on  a  sweeping  measure,  the  declaration  of  a 
April  4.  general  indulgence,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  sup- 

port of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  The  Declaration  was  issued  on  the 
4th  of  April  In  it,  by  his  sole  authority,  he  annulled  all  penal  laws 
and  all  religious  tests.  It  was  plain  that  in  this  he  was  acting  whoUr 
illegally.  So  broad  a  measure  was  very  different  from  his  dispensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  and  was  in  direct  contravention 
of  the  law  as  declared  after  a  similar  effort  of  Charles  II.  James  was 
disappointed  in  its  effect    Although  some  few  of  the  Nonconformists 
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gave  him  their  adhesion,  and  others  were  glad  to  enjoy  the  indul- 
gence, the  greater  part  of  them,  in  their  love  for  civil  gtrong 
liberty,  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  measure.    It  oBP<wi*i«». 
was  plain  to  them,  in  fact,  that  it  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  opening 
the  door  to  the  Catholics,  who  already  presided  at  the  Treasury,  and 
held  the  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  and  the  Privy  SeaL 

All  these  measures  had  raised  so  strong  an  opposition  in  England 
that  James  was  afraid  to  meet  his  Parliament.    The  Thewhigi 
Whig  party  indeed,  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the   wffiam  of  » 
Tories,  was  again  raising  its  head,  and  had  found  a  onngt. 
leader  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.    His  ambassador,  Dyckvelt,  entered 
into  close  relations  with  the  Opposition ;  and  although  the  Prince 
declined  immediate  action,  he  henceforward  watched  with  close 
attention  the  turn  of  affairs  in  England.    Afraid  to  meet  his  Par- 
liament, James  dissolved  it,  and  proceeded  in   his   high-handed 
course. 

The  Court  of  High  Commission  had  as  yet  confined  itself  to  spirit- 
ual functions.  It  now  began  to  attack  the  property  of  Futhtr  a«gra- 
its  victims.  In  February  1687,  contrary  to  all  law,  the  "SSStltm&i 
University  of  Cambridge  was  ordered  to  give  the  degree  oomniMioii, 
of  Master  of  Arts  to  a  Benedictine  monk  called  Francis.  The  Uni- 
versity declined,  unless  he  would  take  the  usual  oaths.  The  Vice- 
chancellor  and  deputies  from  the  Senate,  among  whom  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  were  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
and  after  being  rated  by  Jeffireys,  the  yice-Chancellor  was  deprived 
of  his  office  and  of  his  salary  as  Master  of  the  College,  which  was 
freehold  property.  At  Oxford  the  same  line  of  conduct  ^t  oamteid«» 
was  pursued.  The  President  of  Magdalen  College  had  ."**  o«'«'i 
died.  The  Fellows  had  a  right  to  elect  his  successor ;  when  they 
met  for  the  purpose  they  found  that  the  King  had  recommended 
Anthony  Farmer,  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  life  and  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic Their  protestations  were  without  effect  They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  elect,  contrary  to  the  Swing's  mandate,  John  Hough,  one  of 
their  number.  They  were  summoned  before  the  &igh  Commission, 
but  in  spite  of  Jeffreys'  bullying,  the  proof  of  Farmer's  unfitness 
was  so  plain  that  his  election  was  not  pressed.  In  his  place  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  nominated;  but  the  FellowB  replied  that 
Hough  was  duly  elected,  and  refrised  to  accept  anybody  else.  In 
the  summer  the  King,  during  a  progress,  visited  Oxford.  He  there 
had  an  interview  with  the  Fellows,  but  found  them  still  firm.  Con- 
sequently, a  special  coinmiseion  was  sent  down,  which,  after  ejecting 
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Honghy  installed  Parker^  and  turned  all  the  Fellows  out  of  the 
College,  malring  them  incapable  of  holding  any  Cliiircli  prefermeni 
Shortly  afterwaids  the  "demies"  or  scholars  of  the  CoUege,  who 
had  shown  sympathy  with  the  ejected  Fellows,  were  thenuselves 
tamed  out ;  and  the  death  of  Parker  enabled  the  King  to  put  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  President,  and  to  fill  the  College  with.  Boman 
Catholic  Fellows. 

The  chief  dread  of  James's  advisers  was  lest  the  death  of  the  King 
without  children  should  put  Mary  and  her  husband,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  the  throne.  All  their  work  would  then  be  undone,  and 
probably  bitter  revenge  taken  for  it  They  were  therefore  delighted 
when  it  was  reported  as  probable  that  the  Queen  might  have  a  child 
BdMBeiftor  Before  that,  they  had  been  planning  to  change  the 
ao&thoUA  succession;  it  was  hoped  that  Anne  might  become 
•*"•■"'•  Eoman  Catholic,  and  that  then  the  throne  might  be 

passed  on  to  her.  They  found  her,  however,  obstinate,  and  the  more 
violent  of  them  had  had  thoughts  of  putting  either  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, or  some  other  Papist,  not  of  royal  blood,  on  the  throne.  James 
and  Tyrconnel  had  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  separating  Ireland  from 
England,  and  putting  it  under  thie  protection  of  France.  These  phuis 
seemed  now  unnecessary ;  and  the  King  considered  his  system 
triumphant  if  he  could  but  get  a  Parliamentary  sanction  for  it.  Both 
the  electors  and  the  House  of  Lords,  he  knew,  were  strongl7  opposed 
to  him. 

A  favourable  Parliament  could  only  be  obtained  by  violent  exe^ 
Eia  TaiB  ■*-  tions  of  power.  From  these,  however,  James  did  not 
SSS^biT"  filirink.  He  set  to  work  to  organize  the  electoral  body, 
paruammt.  A  Committee  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  was  appointed 
to  regulate  the  corporations,  and  branch  committees  were  scattered 
through  the  countiy.  For  the  returns  from  the  counties  the  King 
trusted  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  He  ordered  them  to  assemble  the 
deputy-lieutenants  and  justices,  to  inquire  whether  they  would  assist 
the  King's  measures,  and  to  furnish  lists  of  Papists  and  Noncon- 
formists fitted  for  office.  Half  the  Lords-lieutenant  at  once  resigned, 
numbering  among  them  the  greatest  of  the  nobility  of  England 
Their  places  were  occupied  by  creatures  of  the  Court  Thus  Jefi&eys 
had  two  counties ;  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  intrusted  Hamp- 
shiro ;  to  Preston  the  counties  of  the  North.  The  plan  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  country  gentry,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  were 
now  thoroughly  roused.  A  clever  ambiguous  form  of  answer  was 
circulated,  which  they  all  accepted ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
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the  Lords-Iientenaiit)  it  was  eyident  that  the  electiosa  must  go 
against  the  Court  The  regolatois  of  the  corporations  found  the 
same  state  of  affidrs;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  destroyed  and 
remade  corporations  again  and  again  in  a  few  weeks ;  the  new 
authorities  were  as  firm  as  their  predecessors.  It  was  plain  that 
all  hope  of  a  fayourable  Parliament  had  disappeared.  James  still 
however  declared  that  he  intended  to  call  one  not  later  than  next 
November. 

Meanwhile  he  published  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  much 
the  same  as  the  preceding  one ;  but  the  clergy,  to  their  orden  Deeiar»- 
horror,  shortly  heard  that  an  order  in  Council  had  been  ^^**iJtt  wad 
made  that  this  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  <&  eimrdMi. 
in  London  on  the  20th  of  May  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  in  the 
rest  of  England  on  the  two  first  Sundays  of  June.  This  was  a  bur- 
den too  heavy  for  the  Church  to  bear.  In  spite  of  their  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  it  was  impossible  for  them  quietly  to  publish  a  Declara- 
tion which  they  knew  fall  well  was  intended  for  their  destruction. 
The  public  mind  was  in  the  greatest  excitement,  for  the  clergy  were 
afraid  that  the  Nonconformists,  thinking  only  of  toleration  for 
themselves,  might  accept  the  Declaration.  The  Nonconfonnists, 
however,  acted  with  noble  patriotism.  They  solemnly  refused  to 
accept  or  countenance  so  grave  a  breach  of  the  Constitution.  With 
their  hands  thus  strengthened,  the  London  clergy  determined  that 
they  would  not  read  the  Declaration  ;  and  at  a  meeting  at  Lambeth, 
Sancroft,  the  Primate,  drew  up  a  petition  fall  of  assertions  of  loyalty, 
but  bulging  to  be  free  irom,  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  law,  by 
reading  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  midst  of  public  service.  This 
paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  six  Bishops.^  ^^  ^^^^ 
With  this  petition  they  repaired  to  the  King,  having  first  sidiopt  petiuon 
asked  Sunderland  to  present  it  James,  taken  by  sur-  "'^'^^^ 
prise,  received  them  very  roughly,  declaring  it  was  the  standard  of 
zebellion.  By  some  means  the  petition  was  printed  and  circulated 
immediately,  and  was  rapidly  bought  up  throughout  the  coimtry. 
The  petition  was  presented  on  the  Friday  before  the  20th  of  May. 
On  that  day  the  people  thronged  the  churches  to  hear  what  would 
happen.  Four  only  of  the  London  clergy  attempted  to  read  the 
Declaration,  and  their  congr^tions  left  the  church  as  soon  as  they 
b^antoread. 

The  King,  somewhat  frightened  at  this  demonstration,  determined, 

1  Ken  of  Bafh  and  WeU%  White  of  Peterboroai^  IH/STf^  of  9t  AMph.  Tr^^wney  o| 
Bristol,  Luke  of  Ohiobeiterf  Hid  Turner  of  Ely. 
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on  the  advice  of  JeSreys,  to  bring  the  Bishops  before  the  King's 
Bench  for  having  published  a  seditions  libel.  He  felt  sore  of  the 
partisan  judges  he  had  appointed,  and  of  the  jury  ncnninated  in 
London,  now  that  the  charter  of  that  city  had  been  forfeited.  When 
sununoned  before  the  Council,  for  a  long  time  the  Bishops  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  writing,  but  when  absolutely  commanded  by  the 
King  to  answer,  they  naturally  supposed  that  tiiere  was  an  implied 
promise  that  their  word  should  not  be  used  against  them,  and  con- 
^  ^  fessed  their  signatures.  They  were  ordered  to  find  bail, 
the  Toirar.  but  pleaded  that  they  were  Peers,  and  not  bound  to  do 
'■"*•  so  for  libeL     They  were  therefore  committed  to  the 

Tower.  The  excitement  was  prodigious.  They  passed  down  the 
river  between  lines  of  boats  full  of  enthusiastic  people  calling  on 
Qod  to  bless  them;  the  very  sentinels  at  the  Tower  prayed  for 
their  blessing,  and  drank  to  their  health.  Many  of  the  moat  im- 
portant of  the  Peers  crowded  to  pay  their  respects  to  them,  and 
what  was  still  more  offensive  to  the  King,  a  deputation  of  Noncon- 
formists waited  upon  them.  The  King  insisted  on  carrying  through 
the  trial  They  were  brought  to  the  King's  Bench,  and  discharged 
upon  their  own  recognisances.  In  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  place  (June  10),  but  as  the  nation 
universally  believed  the  child  to  be  supposititious,  and  the  birth  a 
mere  invention  of  the  Jesuits  to  exclude  the  Princess  Maiy  from  her 
due,  it  only  added  to  the  popular  excitement 

At  length  the  trial  took  place.  The  handwriting  was  only  proved 
by  producing  the  derk  of  the  Council,  who  coidd  swear  to  the  ^shops 
nwir  trial  having  there  confessed  their  signatures.  It  was  plain 
jwmst.  £K>m  the  way  in  which  this  evidence  was  introduced 

that  the  prosecution  was  itself  ashamed  of  using  it  The  next  step 
was  to  prove  the  publication,  and  as  no  one  had  been  present  when 
the  petition  was  presented,  this  seemed  impossible.  The  judges 
were  already  summing  up,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  seemed  necessary, 
when  Finch,  one  of  the  Bishops'  counsel,  checked  the  proceedings, 
and  asked  to  be  heard.  This  step  was  nearly  disastrous.  Before  the 
summing  up  was  resumed,  news  was  brought  to  the  Solidtor-Qeneral 
that  the  Lord  President  could  prove  the  publishing  of  the  libel,  and 
the  traitor  Sunderland,  who,  finding  his  influence  waning,  had  lately, 
though  notoriously  an  unbeliever,  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
appeared  in  the  box,  and  told  how  the  Bishops  had  begged  liiin  to 
present  the  petition.  The  technical  difficulties  being  thus  removed, 
the  question  was  tried  on  its  merits.    After  a  trial  of  some  houxa,  in 
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v^bich  the  prisoners'  cotinsel  had  obviously  the  best  of  the  argnment, 
and  which  was  closed  by  a  terse,  unanswerable  speech  from  their  junior 
counsel,  Summers,  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  judgments. 
They  all,  even  Wright,  the  venal  Chief- Justice,  were  afraid  openly  to 
uphold  the  indulgence,  and  one  of  them,  Powell,  was  bold  enough  to 
assert  his  firm  belief  in  its  illegality,  but  the  jury  could  not  at  first 
agree.  The  night  was  passed  by  the  whole  town  in  a  feverish  anxiety. 
One  of  the  jury,  Arnold,  the  royal  brewer,  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
risk  the  King's  patronage  by  a  hostile  verdict ;  he  was  at  length  over- 
persuaded,  and  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty  "  was  followed  by  Acquittal. 
an  explosion  of  enthusiastic  joy  such  as  has  seldom  been  '^^  ^^ 
seen.  The  very  army  at  Hounslow,  which  the  E^g  had  only  just 
reviewed,  burst  into  joyful  shouts  at  the  news,  even  before  the  King 
was  out  of  hearing. 

That  very  same  day  Admiral  Herbert,  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a 
common  sdlor,  left  London,  to  take  to  Holland  a  letter  signed  by 
seven  names,  representing  great  sections  of  popular  opinion,  request- 
ing William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  bring  an  army  into  j^^^^,^  „^ 
England,  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people.    These  to  wmiui  of 
names  were  those  of  Henry  Sidney,  the  brother  of  Alger-  °'***'** 
non ;  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  old 
Whigs ;  Shrewsbury ;  Danby,  the  old  Tory  minister  of  Charles  II.; 
Bishop  Compton,  the  suspended  Bishop  of  London,  who  had  been  the 
tutor  to  the  Princess  of  Orange ;  Lumley  ;  and  Edward  Bussell,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  bring  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  appear  in  arms  in  England.    The  invitation  set  forth  the 
injuries  of  England,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  opportunity.    The  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the  document 
pledged  themselves  to  join  him. 

The  invitation,  backed  by  such  important  names,  was  accepted  by 
William,  though  indeed  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  wcuani'i  dim. 
his  undertaking  appeared  almost  insuperable.  In  Eng-  «^*tM- 
land  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  at  present  in 
his  favour,  might  speedily  turn  against  him.  A  victory  which  should 
arouse  the  national  pride  would  be  almost  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat 
In  his  own  country  he  had  to  expect  the  opposition  of  that  great 
oligarchic  party  which  was  the  her^tary  opponent  of  the  House  of 
Orange.  War  and  peace,  alliances  and  taxation,  rested  with  the 
States-Gfeneral ;  but  that  body  could  only  act  on  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  states.  Those  provincial  states  could  only  give  that  ap- 
proval after  it  had  been  given  by  all  the  towns  represented  in  them. 
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The  obstinate  veto  of  one  town  would  therefore  prevent  the  States- 
General  from  acting.  Such  a  veto  William  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect from  Amsterdam,  where  the  oligarchic  and  French  party  was 
very  powerfdL  Besides  these  particular  difficulties,  there  was  one  of 
a  more  general  character.  William's  views  were  those  of  a  European, 
not  of  a  Dutch  statesman.  His  object  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
France.  For  that  purpose  he  had  with  consummate  sldll  consoli- 
dated a  great  alliance  in  Europe,  consisting  of  members  of  both  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  communions.  The  addition  of  England  to 
that  alliance  would  be  of  the  highest  value,  but  even  for  so  valuable 
a  prize  nothing  must  be  risked  which  might  shake  the  stability  of 
those  connections  which  had  already  been  established.  Now  the 
success  of  the  great  general  scheme  of  William  depended  on  his 
keeping  togetiier  a  vast  alliance,  consisting  of  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  states.  If  he  threw  himself  too  heartily  into  the  quarrel  in 
England  as  a  religious  quarrel,  the  chances  were  great  that  he  would 
have  to  break  with  his  Catholic  allies. 
His  task  was  lightened  by  the  infatuation  of  James  and  the 

amotvdbrtiM  ^^"1^^^^®^  errors  of  Louis.  James  would  naturally 
fouy  of  hia  have  relied  chiefly  upon  tiie  clergy,  who  habitually  up- 
•'**^**'  held  the  theory  of  passive  resistance,  and  upon  the  army 

which  he  had  enrolled  for  his  own  express  purposes,  and  into  which 
he  had  introduced  many  Catholics,  in  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power 
which  he  claimed.  He  proceeded  to  shock  tiie  loyalty  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  aimy.  Fall  ot  anger  at  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops, 
he  determined  to  act  in  future  through  a  less  scrupulous  court  than 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Within  a  fortnight  of  the  trial,  an  order 
was  given  to  all  chancellors  of  dioceses  and  archdeacons  to  return  to 
the  High  Commission  a  list  of  those  who  had  failed  to  read  the 
Declaration.  Their  number  was  probably  little  short  of  10,000.  His 
intended  vengeance  was  indeed  foiled ;  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors 
did  not  send  up  the  lists ;  when  the  High  Commission  met^  it  had 
no  ground  on  which  to  proceed ;  but  the  threat  ot  vengeance  none 
the  less  alienated  the  cleigy.  What  had  most  distressed  the  King, 
after  the  acquittal  of  tiie  Bishops,  was  the  conduct  ot  the  army,  whose 
joyfnl  cheers  he  had  heard  as  he  drove  &om  Hounslow  to  London. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  soldiers.  His  more  energetic 
counsellors  urged  him  to  bring  over  those  Irish  forces  which  Tyrconnel 
had  been  organizing.  Afraid  to  bring  over  the  whole  atmy^  which 
might  perhaps  have  re-established  his  authority,  he  was  yet  foolish 
enough  to  bring  over  considerable  numberSi  too  few  to  effect  his 
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purpose,  but  enongli  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  English  legiments 
with  which  he  incorporated  them.  By  these  means  the  English 
troops  were  so  irritated  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  five  captains 
of  one  regiment  alone  refused  to  serve  if  the  Irish  recroits  were 
admitted ;  while  the  whole  nation,  who  regarded  the  Irish  as  bar- 
barians, were  excited  to  anger,  and  the  danger  of  shocking  the 
national  pride  which  William  had  feared  was  removed.  The  defeat 
of  James's  army,  half  composed  of  barbarotis  Irish,  by  the  Dutch 
troops  and  their  English  aUies,  would  have  caused  no  displeasure  to 
the  people. 

While  James  thus  removed  William's  chief  difficulties  in  England, 
Louis  was  pursuing  the  same  course  abroad.  His  conduct  to  the 
Protestants  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  strongest  anger  in  Holland.  As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he 
proceeded  to  interfere  with  what  was,  if  possible,  dearer  to  the  Dutch 
than  their  religion,  namely,  their  trade.  He  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  several  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  notably 
their  herrings.  The  consequence  was  much  commercial  distress, 
and  so  complete  an  alienation  of  all  classes  from  the  French  interests, 
that  William  had  little  to  fear  from  his  compatriots.  There  remained 
the  difficulty  of  insuring  the  co-operation  of  William's  Catholic  allies. 
Louis  took  the  opportunity  of  alienating  the  Pope.  The  right  of 
asylum  and  freedom  from  Government  interference  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  foreign  embassies  at  Bome.  The  privileges  had  been  ex- 
tended to  considerable  distances  round  those  embassies.  The  Pope, 
eager  for  the  better  government  of  his  city,  had  persuaded  all  the 
nations  to  give  up  this  pernicious  right,  with  the  exception  of  Louis. 
In  the  haughtiest  and  most  overbearing  manner,  Louis  sent  troops  to 
Bome,  and  established  his  ambassador  in  his  old  privileges  by  force 
of  arms.  Nor  was  this  alL  The  archbishopric  of  Cologne  had 
become  vacant.  Louis  wished  to  establish  his  influence  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  gave  him  access  to  the  Bhine.  By  intrigues  he  believed 
he  had  secured  the  election  of  Furstensburg,  Bishop  of  Strasburg. 
The  rival  of  Furstensburg  was  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  As  both 
claimants  were  Bishops,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne  were  necessaiy 
for  their  election.  The  Pope  contrived  to  secure  more  than  a  third, 
and  as  Prince  Clement  alone  had  the  Papal  dispensation  to  accept 
the  archbishopric,  he  was  declared  elected.  Louis  wrote  very 
bitterly  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  intended  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  his  candidate  by  aims. 
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These  steps  of  his  enemies,  together  with  the  skiU  with  which  he 
Hbpr.p«r«itar   ^^UMelf  presented  his  undertaking  to  the  Catholics  as 
2j_J-j«t<«     poHtical  and  aimed  against  France,  to  the  Protestants 
wir      .    Jf  '^Sions  and  aimed  against  CathoUcism,  enabled 
Wilham  to  tnumph  over  the  difficulties  which  beset  him  and  he 
proceeded  to  make  great  preparations,  both  naval  and  miHtar4.  veiling 
them  under  tiie  thin  excuse  of  an  expedition  against  the  AlS 
pirates,  who  had  ktely  appeared  in  the  North  of  Europe     While 
^us  engaged,  William  received  from  England  an  offer  of  support 
from  two  men  of  the  greatest  importance.    One  of  these  was  Sunder- 
land, the  most  trusted  minister  of  James.    This  unprincipled  noble- 
man, to  retain  his  offices,  had  lately  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
reH^on     But  now  seeing  the  threatened  reaction  against  James,  he 
contrived,  by  meam,  of  his  wife  and  her  lover  Henry  Sidney,  to  keep 
Wilham  well  mformed  of  what  was  going  on  in  England.    Theoth» 
offer  of  friendship  came  from  a  man  of  even  lower  principles,  but  of 
greater  talents,  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough.     He  and 
his  wife  had  become  absolute  masters  of  the  Princess  Anne     His  acces- 
sion to  WiUiam's  plans  therefore  impUed  that  of  the  Princess.    He 
was  moreover  reaUy  at  the  head  of  the  army,  though  Feversham  was 
nominallyits  leader,  and  now  devoted  himself  with  the  basest  treachery 
to  the  task  of  undermining  the  fideHty  of  the  commanders  of  the 
army,  while  declaring  his  loyalty  to  James,  and  became  in  fact  the 
head  of  a  great  plot  for  the  desertion  of  the  monarch. 

It  was  in  vain  that  to  the  eyes  of  aU  Europe  the  objects  of  WiUiam's 
jftinei  oiMtt.       preparations  were  obvious ;  James  refused  to  believe 

aJ?inS*^  "t^^.    ^*  .^^  Y"  ^^^  *^^*  I-ouis  attempted  to  save 
Imn  m  spite  of  himself,  and  declared  to  the  States- 
General  that   he   had   taken   the    King   of  Engknd  under    his 
protection,    jmd    should    treat   any    action    against   him    as    a 
dedaxation  of  war.     James,  with  ill-timed  anger,  deckred  that 
this  was  not  so,  and  asked  whether  he  had  faUen  so  low  as  to 
require,  like  a  petty  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  support  of  France  for 
getting  at  the  wrong  moment  the  servile  position  with  regaid  to'that 
country  he  had  been  contented  so  long  to  occupy.    Thus  did  he  throw 
away  his  last  chance.    Louis,  justly  angry  at  his  display  of  pride, 
witi^drew  the  troops  he  was  preparing  to  pour  into  the  Spanish 
Netherl^ds,  and  began  a  rapid  and  successful  campaign  agaii^  th« 
Imperialists  on  the  Rhine.  ^    -ga^aai;  ine 

^.^TT^'"''^  withdrew  the  List  danger  from  William,  and  gave 
hmi  time  to  carry  out  his  plans.    He  could  now  wiirJaSI^ 
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demand  the  approval  of  the  Stat^-General,  and  having  obtained  it, 
he  appointed  Schoniberg,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  time  (who  was 
now  a  fugitive  from  France  on  account  of  his  religion),  his  second  in 
command,  and  issued  a  great  Declaration,  drawn  up  with  ^^jj^  ^^^^ 
much  skill  by  his  friend,  the  Grand-pensioner  Fagel,  and  ui  Dedanttoa. 
translated  by  Burnet,  Princess  Mary's  chaplain,  and  ^^•^^* 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  this  he  calmly  recapitulated 
all  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  James — the  admission  of  Papists  into 
the  public  service,  the  establishment  of  the  High  Commission  Court, 
the  dismissal  of  officers  for  refusing  to  support  the  Court  policy,  the 
confiscation  of  the  charters,  the  degradation  of  the  judicial  bench, 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops  for  a  respectful  petition.  He  then  declared 
that,  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  England  (for  grave  doubts  hung 
over  the  birth  of  the  yoimg  Prince  of  Wales),  and  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  many  Lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  was  going 
to  England  with  an  armed  force,  sufficient  to  secure  a  free  and  legal 
Parliament,  by  the  decision  of  which  he  pledged  himself  to  abide. 

The  appearance  of  this  Declaration  at  length  convinced  James  of 
his  danger,  and  he  hastily  took  a  series  of  steps  which  j^^^ 
he  hoped  might  yet  conciliate  his  subjects.  He  promised  Tinceii  make* 
to  protect  the  Church  and  maiutain  the  Act  of  Uni-  ~"^"*'*"- 
formity ;  he  rescinded  Compton's  suspension ;  he  offered  to  exclude 
Boman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Commons;  he  replaced 
magistrates  who  had  been  dismissed  for  their  constitutional  conduct ; 
on  the  petition  of  the  clergy,  he  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission ;  he  restored  the  charter  to  the  City  of  London ;  put  back  the 
excluded  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  returned  the  confiscated 
charters  to  the  boroughs.  On  the  dispensing  power,  however,  he 
would  not  retract.  But  these  concessions  were  too  late ;  they  were  too 
obviously  the  fruit  of  fear.  Mistrust,  the  growth  of  many  years, 
could  not  be  so  easily  effaced.  At  the  same  time,  suspecting  the 
duplicity  of  Sunderland,  he  removed  him  from  his  office,  appointing 
Preston  in  his  place. 

Meanwhile  WiUiam,  after  being  driven  back  once  by  the  winds,  on 
the  2nd  of  November  started  a  second  time  from  Holland,  and  led 
his  fleet  of  nearly  600  vessels  through  the  Straits.    To 

•  n«  *•  1         1-1        -I'l  •■!        TT      *  •  Wlllfuwi  sails 

avoid  msultmg  the  Euglish  pnde,  Herbert  was  put  in 
command  of  the  fleet.     At  first  he  proceeded  northward,  and  all 
men  expected  the  landing  would  be  in  Yorkshire,  where  indeed 
William's  friends  had  already  prepared  to  receive  him ;  but  suddenly 
changing  his  course,  and  sailing  before  a  prosperous  wind  which  held 
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the  English  fleet  in  the  Thames^  he  turned  towards  Devonshire,  and 
on  the  6th  of  November  reached  Torbay.  For  an  instant  it  seemed 
as  if,  after  all,  his  hopes  would  be  frustrated.  In  the  haze  he  passed 
beyond  his  appointed  landing-place.  The  next  port,  Plymouth,  was 
garrisoned  for  Jamea  It  was  hopeless  to  return  in  the  teeth  of  the 
east  wind ;  suddenly  the  wind  changed,  the  haze  rose,  and  he  was  en- 
uadiatToiiMy  jS^^  to  enter  quietly  into  Torbay,  while  at  the  same 
AdTuiew  to  '  time  the  wind,  freshening  to  a  gale,  drove  back  Dart- 
'^""^^^  mouth  and  the  English  fleet,  which  had  come  in  dose 

pursuit  William  advanced  to  Exeter,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
common  people,  though  for  some  time  no  one  of  importance  joined  him. 
This  was  partly  caused  by  the  change  of  his  place  of  landing ;  he  had 
been  expected  in  the  North,  and  would  there  have  found  his  Mends 
ready ;  partly  also  by  the  terrible  impression  that  the  Bloody  Assizes 
had  made  in  the  West  country.  Men  were  a&aid  to  risk  all  till  they 
saw  that  the  invasion  was  something  more  than  the  careless  expedition 
of  the  ill-fetted  Monmouth.  At  length,  however,  the  gentlemen  began 
to  come  in.  Danby  and  Devonshire  organized  an  insurrection  in  the 
North,  of  which  Nottingham  became  the  centre.  Other  men  of  im- 
portance, as  Seymour,  Lord  Colchester,  and  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
joined  him.  His  residence  at  Exeter  began  to  assmne  the  appearance 
of  a  Court. 

The  royal  army,  under  Feversham,  had  been  meanwhile  collecting 
at  Salisbury.  £ut  now  the  deep  villany  of  Churchill  began  to  dis- 
close itsell  It  was  first  seen  in  the  desertion  of  Combury,  the 
churdiffl'i  eldest  son  of  Clarendon.  This  young  officer  found  him- 
treMOB  ftt  sel^  by  Churdull's  management,  chief  in  command  at 
*'*"*^*'*^*  Salisbury.     He  suddenly  ordered  three  regiments  to 

attend  him,  and  pushed  westwards,  professing  to  be  leading  them 
against  some  of  the  Prince's  troops  stationed  at  Honiton.  On  their 
march,  the  suspicion  of  the  officers  was  aroused ;  they  refused  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  seeing  Combury's  orders.  He  had  none  to  show, 
and  finding  that  his  treachery  was  suspected,  fled  alone  to  the  Prince. 
Some  of  his  troops,  separated  from  the  main  body,  completed  their 
march.  They  found  the  forces  at  Honiton  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  and  it  seems  plain  that  Combury's  intention  had  been  to  hand 
the  three  regiments  over  into  their  enemy's  power.  The  King  him- 
self now  took  command  of  the  army  at  Salisbury,  and  almost  fell  a 
victim  to  a  second  machination  of  Churchill's.  Kirke  and  Trelawney 
commanded  the  regiments  which  had  been  brought  from  Tangier, 
and  were  stationed  at  Warminster.    They  had  hitherto  been  strong 
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in  their  asseitioiiB  of  loyalty.  Cliarcliill  persuaded  the  King  to  go 
and  inspect  these  regiments,  and  he  was  only  prevented  by  a  sadden 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  He  had  scarcely  recovered  when  he  heard  that 
the  two  colonels  had  deserted  to  the  Prince,  and  that  ChurchiU,  with 
a  protest  that  his  conscience  would  no  longer  allow  him  to  oppose  the 
Protestant  cause,  had  followed  their  example.  Step  by  step  fresh 
instances  of  the  same  plot  came  to  light.  The  advance  of  the  Prince 
compelled  the  King  to  fall  back  towards  London.  At  Andover, 
Prince  Gkorge  of  Denmark  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  been 
supping  with  him  tiie  night  before,  deserted,  and  the  treachery  with 
which  he  was  surrounded  seemed  complete  when,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  heard  that,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Churchills,  his 
daughter  Anne  had  just  fled  and  joined  the  Northern  rebels. 

On  reaching  London,  James  summoned  all  the  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  then  in  town,  and  asked  their  advice.    At  the  persua- 
sion of  Halifax,  who,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  way  of  thinking, 
hoped  to  play  the  mediator  between  the  two  parties,  the      '^ 
Eling  decided  on  sending  commissioners  to  treat  with  mmminionen 
the  Prince.    Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Gbdolphin  were  ^  ^'^^ 
chosen.    Writs  were  prepared  at  the  same  time  for  a  new  Parlia- 
ment ;  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  those  in  rebellion,  and  the 
Papist  governor  of  the  Tower  was  removed. 

The  negotiation  and  these  concessions  were  a  mere  blind.  James 
had  already  made  up  his  mind.  He  only  wanted  to  get  his  wife  and 
child  safe  out  of  England.  He  would  then  himself  fly  xeaavidie  da- 
either  to  France  or  to  Ireland,  where  he  still  had  hopes  *«»*»••  *»  "y- 
of  re-establishing  his  authority.  He  at  once  set  about  the  project. 
It  seemed  even  to  his  friends  so  pusillanimous,  that  Dartmouth,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  at  Portomouth,  refused  to  take  the  Queen  and 
the  little  Prince  to  France.  They  had  to  be  recalled  to  London,  and 
smuggled  away  under  the  care  of  a  French  gentleman  named  Lauzun. 
Freed  from  domestic  anxiety,  the  King  could  now  study  his  own 
safety.  The  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  were  carried  on 
with  all  solemnity  at  Hungerford.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  were  with  William  were  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  negotiations  should  be  opened  or  not.  After  a  length- 
ened discussion,  the  question  was  settled  in  the  negative ;  but 
William,  who  was  anxious  that  nothing  which  he  might  do  should 
seem  either  the  act  of  a  conqueror  or  to  press  hardly  upon  the  King, 
and  who  believed,  as  it  proved  correctly,  that  he  might  safely  truBt 
James  to  destroy  his  own  cause,  overruled  the  decision.    He  agreed 
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that  the  Parliament  which  James  had  sammoned  should  meet ;  he 
agreed  even  to  the  demand  that  his  army  should  not  appioach.  within 
forty  miles  of  London  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  holding  that  a  Parliament  could  not  be  free  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King's  army,  demanded  in  turn  that  that  army  should  not 
approach  within  forty  miles  upon  the  other  side  of  London.  He  would 
thus  be  occupying  the.  position  of  arbiter,  allowing  the  nation  to  settle 
its  own  affairs.  The  Commissioners  were  astonished  and  delighted 
with  the  success  of  their  mission,  and  wrote  in  most  hopeful  terms  to 
James.  But  the  King  was  determined  to  complete  his  folly.  Even 
Hta  fli^t  f^^  ^^  receipt  of  their  letter  he  continued  his  prepaia- 

^*^  "•  tions  for  flight.  As  though  to  prove  the  thoroughness  qI 

the  deception  he  had  practised  in  negotiating,  he  burnt  all  the  writs  for 
the  Parliament  which  had  not  yet  been  sent  out,  and  in  the  hope  of 
leaving  inextricable  confusion  behind  him,  took  with  him  the  Qreat 
Seal,  and  as  he  fled  across  the  river  with  Sir  Edward  Hales,  late 
Governor  of  the  Tower^  flung  it  into  the  stream.  He  then  proceeded 
towards  Sheemess,  where  he  was  met  by  a  custom-house  ship.  No- 
thing could  have  suited  William's  policy  better  than  the  King's 
flight.  Without  any  severity  on  his  part,  without  in  any  way  de-. 
parting  from  his  Declaration,  he  was  free  from  his  greatest  difficulty. 

Nor  was  this  alL  Halifax,  whose  adhesion  was  invaluable,  enraged 
at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  trifled  with,  henceforward  heartily 
PoiitioB  of  tii«  joined  William ;  and  a  large  section  of  the  Tories,  who 
ToriM.  iield  themselves  bound  by  their  allegiance  while  the 

King  was  in  England,  were  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  they  thought 
in  accordance  with  their  own  principles,  any  King  who  might  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  now  vacant 

The  morning  after  James's  flight,  London  was  in  consternation. 
All  men  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
declare  for  the  Prince.  To  preserve  order  for  the  moment,  the  Peers 
peen  Miuma  that  were  in  London  took  upon  themselves  the  govem- 
th«goy«i]iiiiMi&  ment,  and  placing  Sancroft,  the  Archbishop,  at  the  head 
of  their  Council,  issued  a  declaration  that  they  would  join  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  took  the  responsibility  of  keeping  order  meanwhile.  It 
was  well  that  some  authority  had  been  established,  for  London  burst 
out  into  wild  riots.  The  Boman  Catholic  houses  and  chapels  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  the  houses  of  the  Spanish  and  Tuscan  ambassadon 
pillaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Jeffiiey s  was  discovered,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  from  the  savage  vengeance  of  the  mob.  The  following 
nigjit,  known  as  "  the  Irish  night,"  rumours  were  spread  thafc  the  wild 
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Irish  army  of  FeYeTBham,  whicli  the  King,  to  increase  the  disorder, 
had  disbimded,  was  coming  to  bum  the  City.    The  romoui  was  a 
false  one,  but  tbe  excitement  for  the  moment  was  extreme,  all  Lon- 
don rushed  to  arms,  and  the  streets  were  barricaded.  ^^^^^^ 
Nothing  but  William's  presence  could  restore  order.  He  approadiM 
therefore  hurried  towards  London^  having  previously  ^^*"***^ 
instructed  Churchill  to  bring  the  dispersed  army  again  into  discipline. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  struggle  was  over^  as  if  nothing  was  wanted 
to  complete  the  triumph  of  William^  when,  to  the  distress  of  all 
moderate  men,  it  appeared  that  James  had  been  stopped  by  some 
Kentish  fishermen,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  fugitive 
Catholic,  and  after  much  insult,  had  been  rescued  from  their  hands 
and  taken  to  Rochester.  The  reappearance  of  the  Eong  upon 
the  scene,  for  he  shortly  returned  to  London,  again  withdrew  from 
the  Prince  the  adhesion  of  those  Tories  who  were  willing  to  obey 
the  King  ''  de  facto."  It  seemed  to  William  necessary  to  frighten 
James  into  a  second  flight.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  some  slight 
show  of  loyalty  having  been  exhibited,  James  plucked 
np  some  courage :  Whitehall  was  again  crowded  with 
Jesuits  and  Catholics.  He  expressed  extreme  displeasure  with  the 
•Lords  who  had  usurped  his  authority,  and  pressed  for  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Prince.  The  interview  was  refused ;  so  was  his  request 
to  the  Conmion  Council  of  London,  that  they  would  secure  his  s£^ety. 
The  situation  was  now  somewhat  difficult.  William  was  determined 
to  come  to  London.  Yet  the  presence  of  two  commanders  and  two 
armies  in  one  city  was  likely  to  be  highly  inconvenient.  He  insisted 
that  James  should  withdraw,  reconmiending  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Ham.  James  had  neither  wiU  nior  courage  to  resist,  but 
still,  with  the  idea  of  a  second  flight,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Rochester.  William  was  only  too  glad  to  allow  him  to  do  so,  and  on 
the  18th  of  December,  James  fell  into  the  trap  which  William  had 
set  for  him,  rose  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  attended  piiuaiyMMpeB 
only  by  his  natural  son  Berwick,  and  took  ship  for  ♦o'**"**. 
Frsoice,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis  with  a  chivalrous  respect 
which  is  almost  touching. 

Again,  then,  William's  course  was  fairly  clear  before  him,  but 
immense  difficulties  beset  him.     Most  of  his  Mends  wuiiAm'i 
urged  him  to  assume  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest.   *i««>i*y- 
Yet  he  felt  that  this  would  not  only  be  giving  the  lie  to  his  Dedara- 
tiion,  but  would  also  be  injuring  tiie  feelings  of  a  high-spirited  nation, 
and  inasmuch  as  no  important  fighting  had  really  taken  place,  would 
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be  untroa.  He  xesolyed  to  pxinae  to  the  fall  Mb  eonstitational  policy. 
He  gammoned  the  Loidfl^  and  as  no  Honse  of  Oommons  could  be  for 
BMUMfara  ^®  moment  got  atyhe  requested  all  those  gentlanen 
•nvntioB.  who  had  sat  in  Parliament  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
jaa.  n  MM.     ^  j^^^^  jjj^jj^  ^^^^  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation.    The 

upshot  of  this  debate  was  that  William  should  issue  writs  in  his  own 
name  summoning  a  convention,  freely  elected,  and  to  all  intents, 
except  in  name,  a  Parliament ;  and  that  to  this  convention  should  be 
refened  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  England. 

Almost  identically  the  same  course  was  followed  with  r^ard  to 
Scotland.  There,  too,  Protestant  outbreaks  had  taken  place,  and  the 
chief  agents  of  James's  tyranny  had  been  imprisoned  or  put  to  flight 
A  number  of  important  Scotchmen  being  in  London,  were  assembled 
to  advise  tiie  Prince,  and  they  recommended,  that  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  tiie  Estates  should  be  convened  on  the  14th  of  March 
following. 

As  was  certain  to  be  the  case,  the  elections,  now  free,  were  laigelj 
in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Yet  still  there  was  a  considerable  minority 
of  Tories,  almost  all  of  whom,  however,  were  in  favour  of  some  strong 
course  for  securing  future  good  govemmeut.  The  plan  of  the  highest 
nm  Tiewi  of  Tories,  among  whom  were  most  of  the  clergy,  was  to 
•mofiiigtiM  open  a  negotiation  with  James,  and  to  let  him  retam 
""™*""*™  upon  conditions.    A  second  plan,  which  originated  with 

Sancroft,  was  to  allow  James  to  continue  nominally  on  the  throne, 
but  to  put  the  Government  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  regent  named 
by  Parliament.  This  seemed  to  Sancroft  a  way  by  which  oaths  of 
allegiance  could  be  kept  and  good  government  secured.  A  third 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Danby,  asserted  that  the  En^ish 
crown  could  not  be  vacant ;  the  flight  of  the  King  having  terminated 
his  reign,  the  Princess  Mary,  as  next  of  kin — for  he  was  willing  to 
ignore  the  doubtfdl  Prince  of  Wales — ^became  '4pso  facto''  Queen. 
fDie  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  throwing  to  the  winds  all  notion  of 
Divine  right,  asserted  the  principle  which  had  been  gradually  accepted 
in  England  since  the  Revolution  of  1640,  that  the  monarch  held  his 
position  only  in  virtue  of  a  contract  with  the  people,  that  when  that 
contract  was  broken  the  people  had  a  right  to  remove  him  and  to 
choose  another  king.  In  the  Commons,  the  majority  of  the  Whigs 
ooMBMu  d«-  ^"^^  ^  great  that  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  arriv- 
•ur«  «iw  naewM  iug  at  a  resolutiou.  This  resolution  asserted  that  '^King 
^'***"  *  James  Il.,hayiDg  endeavoured  tosubvert  the  Constitution 

•f  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  King  and 
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people,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  people  having 
violated  the  fandamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  Government,  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  became  vacanf  In  the  Lords  more  difficulty  arose.  The 
Tories  insisted  upon  discussing,  first  of  all,  the  plan  for  the  regency, 
and  it  was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  two.  Donby  had  now  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  plan.  He  had  hitherto  acted 
with  the  Whig^,  but  when  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  throne 
was  vacant  or  not,  holding,  as  has  been  said,  the  view  that  this  was 
impossible,  he  joined  tiie  Tories  with  his  followers,  and  the  majority 
decided  in  the  negative.  For  a  moment  great  difficulties  arose.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  accept  any  change  in  the  resolution  ; 
the  Lords  for  a  time  held  firm. 

William  all  this  time  carefully  abstained  from  declaring  any 
opinion  in  the  matter.  But  it  now  seemed  as  if  his  wife  would 
probably  be  made  Queen,  while  he  himself  must  occupy  the  position 
of  minister.  The  fidelity  of  Mary  saved  him  from  the  awkward 
position.  She  wrote  to  Danby  expressing  her  abhorrence  of  such  a 
scheme.  Sure  of  his  wife's  views,  William  now  expressed  himself 
strongly.  Danby  gave  way,  and  a  sort  of  compromise  comproiniM 
was  hit  upon,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  throne  *•«**•*  o»- 
should  be  filled  by  William  and  Mary  as  joint  sovereigns,  the 
administration  of  Gk)vemment  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince. 
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IN  reading  the  histoiy  of  the  later  Stuarts,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  great  change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Kestoration. 
vodmi  dMTM-  The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  wholly  disappeared ; 
ptftoA^af  «iM  '^^  ^^  ourselves  in  presence  of  an  entirely  modem 
utar  stoarta.  world,  of  a  State  of  society  easy  to  understand,  of  a 
political  life  which,  in  most  respects,  exactly  resembles  our  own. 

Europe  had  assumed  the  form  which,  with  certain  changes,  it  still 
wears.  The  Thirty  Tears'  War  had  completed  the  religious  struggle. 
At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
religions  had  found  fixed  limits  which  have  never  since 
been  materially  altered.  The  shadowy  importance  of  the  medisQval 
Empire  had  disappeared,  the  independence  of  the  great  Princes 
of  Germany  was  acknowledged,  and  the  Empire  became  little  more 
than  a  loosely  connected  confederation.  Spain,  the  great  power  of 
the  last  century,  had  been  hurrying  onward  in  its  course  of  decay, 
and  was  no  longer  a  source  of  dread  to  Europe,  or  a  power  whose 
friendship  or  enmity  was  of  the  first  importance  in  political  calcula- 
tions. The  short-lived  greatness  of  Holland  was  already  on  the 
decline,  though  her  fleets  were  still  the  most  formidable  in  Europe,  and 
her  wealth  increasing.  The  pre-eminence  of  Spain  had  passed  to 
France.  The  consolidation  of  the  monarchy  was  there  completed ;  the 
part  she  had  taken  in  the  later  years  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  had 
secured  her  a  position  of  paramoxint  importance  in  G^ermany. 
French  diplomacy  mingled  authoritatively  in  the  policy  of  every 
nation,  a  large  army  kept  in  a  complete  state  of  organization  even  in 
peace  secured  the  power  the  country  had  won.  Even  on  the  sea 
the  French  navy  found  a  rival  only  in  Holland. 
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The  same  establifiliment  of  modem  f  onnB  and  relations  was  visible 
at  home.  The  medisQval  baron,  the  Tudor  lord  of  the 
council^  had  given  way  to  the  modem  nobleman.  The 
country  gentleman  and  the  wealthy  trader,  now  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  gentry,  had  come  into  existence.  The  great  religious 
questions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  been  alike  fought  out.  The  deep  enthusiasm, 
the  fixed  convictions,  and  the  laborious  and  subtle  policy  of  the 
preceding  generation  had  disappeared,  to  make  room  for  questions  of 
personal  power,  and  the  more  petty  interests  of  party  politics.  Of 
course,  great  principles  and  interests  have  arisen  from  waatof  ooatIo- 
time  to  time  in  later  days,  but  one  of  the  most  essential  *^"*- 
differences  between  modem  and  medisBval  times  is  the  absence  of 
certainty,  the  general  weakness  of  men's  convictions,  and  a  readiness 
to  compromise.  The  rapid  changes  through  which  England  had 
been  passing  naturally  produced  such  a  state  of  mind  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Loyalty,  and  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  had 
received  an  irretrievable  blow.  Puritanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
State  to  the  purposes  of  religion,  had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  marked  the  earlier  elSbrts  of  the  Puritan 
party  had  proved  evanescent;  the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  the 
Restoration  was  of  even  shorter  duration.  The  old  beliefs  of  the 
preceding  centuries  had  received  mde  shocks.  Bacon  had  opened 
the  way  for  a  new  method  of  natural  philosophy,  and  thrown  even 
an  undue  amount  of  discredit  upon  the  deductive  method  of  inquiry. 
Hobbes  had  traced  royalty  to  a  contract  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed,  a  contract  permanent  indeed,  and  leaving  the 
monarch's  authority  inalienable  and  apparently  despotic,  but 
leading  directly  to  tiie  more  liberal  views  which  were  prevalent  at 
the  Bevolution.  He  had  assaulted  the  very  source  of  religious 
authority  by  applying  reason  as  the  sole  means  of  explaining 
inspiration.  Thus  shaken,  both  by  experience  and  through  their 
intellects,  from  their  old  creeds,  men  had  lost  for  the  time  the  power 
of  dear  conviction.  This  exclusion  of  seriousness  from  public  life 
was  fostered  by  the  careless  and  pleasure-loving  character  of  the 
King,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  constitutional  monarchy 
in  the  present  meaning  of  the  term  had  not  yet  been  established, 
the  King,  and  not  the  Prime  Minister,  was  still  the  source  of  all 
political  advance  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  aspirants  to  office 
to  find  means  of  pleasing  the  monarch,  whose  personal  character 
thus  exercised  an  influence  far  greater  than  at  present.    As  a  con- 
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sequence  of  this,  the  political  leaders  of  the  time  were  courtieis, 
and  the  Court  was  filled  with  men  by  no  means  representing  the 
deeper  feeUngs  and  opinions  of  the  nation,  bnt  drawn  from  that 
class  who  were  most  affected  by  all  the  causes  which  were  ox)erating 
to  produce  intellectual  and  political  scepticism.   At  the  same  time,  the 
enormous  salaries  paid  to  the  great  officials  reduced  politics  to  a  trade, 
and  rendered  office  an  object  so  desirable,  as  to  outweigh,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  consciences  were  not  very  scrupulous,  considerable  sacri- 
fices of  principle.    Even  the  greatest  questions  thus  assumed  a  mere 
personal  and  political  character,  and  when  the  Bevolution  came,  it 
was  the  work  rather  of  a  party  driven  to  desperation  by  the  complete 
failure  of  their  plans,  and  by  the  headstrong  conduct  of  the  King, 
than  that  of  a  nation  stirred  to  its  depths  by  strong  love  of  principle 
and  truth.    There  is  in  it  none  of  the  grandeur  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  nor  did  it  count  among  its  leaders 
one  man  of  heroic  character.    Yet,  although  a  deplorable  want  of 
principle' is  throughout  visible  in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  the 
personal  influence  exercised  upon  them  by  the  King  very  great,  the 
vary  opposite  lessons  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Great  BebeUion 
had  not  been  wholly  in  vain.   The  Revolution  was,  in  fact,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Bebellion  thrown  into  a  practical  form. 
Although  the  struggle  between  the  Puritan  and  Episcopalian  was 
for  the  present  laid  aside,  there  was  enough  of  religious  party  feding 
left  to  render  all  classes  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church ;  while  the 
Puritan  regarded  it  as  the  chief  enemy  to  that  spiritual  creed  which 
he  considered  the  first  necessity  of  life,  the  English  Churchman  saw 
in  it  the  threatening  enemy  to  his  own  position  as  a  member  of  a 
dominant  and  national  Church.    All  classes  recognized  the  necessity 
of  constitutional  government,  not  indeed  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  we 
now  employ  the  word,  but  with  a  very  strong  determination  to  uphold 
the  safeguards,  such  as  they  were,  of  life  and  property,  which  the 
English  Constitution  offered.    It  was  when  the  desire  of  the  Kings 
Charles  and  James  (directed  to  establishing  on  the  one  hand  a  despotism 
resembling  that  of  the  French,  and  on  the  other  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion)  hurried  them  into  actions  which  seemed  to  touch  the 
security  of  person  and  property,  that  the  nation  almost  universally 
combined  to  change  its  dynasty. 

Thus  the  objects  of  party  were  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
ever  since  existed,  either  personal  aggrandizement  in  the  possession 
of  power,  or  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  right ;  and  as,  on  the 
whole,  these  objects  were  sought  by  Parliamentary  means,  we  are 
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able  to  realize  without  difficulty  the  political   situation  of  the 
time. 

But  in  spite  of  thia  modem  character,  the  condition  of  England  was 
very  different  to  what  it  now  is.  The  population  was  condition  of  um 
not  accuiately  numbered,  but  a  fair  estimate  can  be  poi»«>i»**oii. 
andved  at  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  houses  assessed  a  few 
years  after  the  Bevolution  in  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth-tax,  and 
the  report  drawn  up  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  about  the  same  time. 
From  these  it  has  been  calculated  that  tiie  inhabitants  of  England 
were  between  five  and  six  millions  in  number.  This  population  was 
much  more  generally  distributed  than  at  present ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  numbered  about  1,600,000,  nearly  4,000,000  lived  in 
the  country. 

The  relative  importance  of  land,  whether  as  a  source  of  wealth  or 
of  political  influence,  was  therefore  far  greater  than  it  is  4^^*^ 
at  present.  But  important  though  it  was,  the  manage- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land  would  have  seemed  to  us  extraordinarily 
backward.  The  agriculture  was  of  the  rudest  description,  half  of  the 
country  was  still  unreclaimed  waste ;  it  was  not  for  another  half 
century  that  enclosure  bills  became  numerous.  Though  the  principle 
of  the  rotation  of  crops  was  already  known,  it  was  little  applied. 
There  was  great  difficulty  in  preserving  the  cattle  through  the  winter, 
and  it  was  customary  to  kill  a  great  quantity  about  October,  and  salt 
them  down  for  winter  use.  Even  the  households  of  the  nobility 
tasted  no  fresh  meat  during  the  winter  months.  The  appliances  of 
foiming  were  very  primitive,  the  ploughs  and  harrows  so  inefficient 
that  the  clods  left  by  them  had  to  be  broken  up  with  a  heavy  beetle 
before  the  land  could  be  sown.  The  yearly  harvest  of  all  sorts 
amounted  to  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  quarters,  of  which  the 
wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  a  fifth.  Wheaten  bread  was 
consequently  an  article  of  luxury,  and  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peasant 
was  rye  bread  or  oat  cake.  Although  flocks  and  herds  were  abundant, 
the  cattle  were  diminutive  and  of  poor  quality.  It  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  when  we  hear  of  the  price  of  sheep  and  oxen,  that  the 
average  weight  of  a  sheep  did  not  exceed  28  lbs.,  tiiat  of  an  ox  370  lbs. 
At  present  the  former  would  weigh  nearer  100  lbs.,  the  latter  1000  lbs. 
The  horses  of  England  had  not  yet  attained  the  celebrity  they  now 
enjoy ;  they  were  so  bad  that  good  judges  held  that  the  meanest  hack 
from  Arabia  or  Africa  was  better  than  the  best  English  horse,  and 
Flemish  horses  were  habitually  imported  for  purposes  of  show.  Baces, 
wMch  had  become  fashionable,  had  already  been  the  cause  of  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Eastern  blood,  but  tbe  present  Englisli  horses,  from,  ifie 
race-horse  to  the  huge  London  draught-horse,  were  the  creations  of 
the  next  century. 

But  although  the  land  and  agriculture,  such  as  it  was,  formed  the 
^  ^  main  occupation  of  EnglishmeTi,  it  is  not  fedr  to  regard 
the  runi  the  wholo  nual  population  as  exdusiyely  agricultaraL 

p3imi«ttoa.  Already  most  of  the  great  industries  of  England,  wiich 
a  century  later  gave  their  character  to  English  civilization,  were  in 
existence;  but  the  period  is  an  intermediate  one,  during  which 
manufiactures  were  local  and  domestic,  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  tke 
agricultural  population,  and  locally  distributed  in  accordance  wi& 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  tiiem  by  the  various  advantages  of 
different  districts,  and  not  yet  brought  to  great  centres  by  the 
unlimited  power  of  steam.  Consequently  the  geographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  population  was  also  very  different  from  what  it  now  ia. 
The  South  and  West  of  England  were  then  much  more  populous  tlian 
the  great  Northern  countiei^  which  were  in  part  still  suffering  frx>m 
years  of  wasting  war  with  the  Scotch,  in  part  regarded  as  unin- 
habitable on  account  of  their  rough  and  mountainous  character.  It 
was  not  till  machinery  was  largely  employed,  and  the  water  power 
supplied  by  the  rills  of  the  mountainous  districts  became  a  matter  of 
prime  necessity,  that  the  change  in  the  balance  of  population  took  place. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  England  was  woollen  cloth  of  various 
wooun  BUS-  sorts,  and  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  Wiltshire  and  Hamp- 
t^'^'^tw,  g}]^  Downs  afforded  the  chief  grazing  ground   for 

sheep  ;  moreover,  the  waters  of  the  Avon  and  the  Stroud  were  re- 
garded as  particularly  good  for  fulling  and  dyeing.  Frome,  Bradford, 
Trowbridge,  Devizes  and  Stroud  were  the  chief  towns  in  which  the 
manufacture  was  carried  on.  £ut  both  the  spinning  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  weaving  was  pursued  chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  work- 
men, who  occupied  villages  lying  round  the  manufSeu^turing  centres^ 
where  the  factors,  who  collected  the  cloth,  and  the  fullers  and  dyen^ 
who  completed  it  for  the  market,  lived.  The  trade  extended  far  into 
Devonshire,  where  Exeter  was  famous  for  its  market  of  serge ;  but  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  Western  counties.  In  Yorkshire  the  same 
causes  apparently  that  had  been  at  work  in  the  West  had  established  a 
large  clothing  trade.  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  TT»1ifaT^  and 
Leeds  were  already  important  centres  of  this  manufJEtcture.  Here  again 
the  trade  took  much  the  same  form,  the  workers  inhabited  scattmd 
villages,  and  the  water  of  the  neighbouring  rills,  supplied  to  every 
house,  afforded  the  means  of  dyeing.    Here,  however,  iQanafactiire 
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Beems  to  have  been  separated  from  agncnltnie,— neighbourmg  coun- 
ties famished  the  com,  and  well-supplied  markets  the  meat  for  the 
clothing  districts.  The  Bridge  of  Leeds  was  the  great  cloth  market ; 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood  were  lined  with  open  counters,  to 
which  each  man  brought  his  modicum  of  doth,  which  was  there  pur- 
chased by  the  great  factors.  There  was  one  great  instance  of  a  manu- 
facturing town,  and  that  was  Norwich.  Thither,  centuries  before, 
the  art  of  cloth-making  had  been  brought  from  Flanders,  and  there 
it  still  flourished,  rendering  the  town  the  third  city  in  the  country. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  about  28,000.  So  completely 
was  the  woollen  manufacture  regarded  as  the  chief  industry  of 
England,  that  all  others  were  sacrificed  to  it.  The  exportation  of 
wool  was  strictly  prohibited,  though  the  Dutch  offered  higher  prices 
for  it  than  Engli^  purchasers.  In  the  first  year  of  William  III. 
most  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  the  wool- 
growing  counties  were  overrun  by  a  swarm  of  customhouse  officers, 
whose  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  bloody 
encounters. 

Manufactures  of  other  fabrics  had  begun,  but  were  so  completely 
in  iheir  infancy  that  they  had  to  be  sustained  by  oottoa.  uaea. 
strict  protective  laws,  and  when  their  interests  inter-  andtukmaim- 
fered  with  those  of  the  woollen  trade,  their  destraction  ^*"'^ 
was  regarded  as  good  economy.  Thus  Manchester  was  already  em- 
ployed upon  cotton  brought  from  Sm3rma  and  the  Levant.  But 
while,  on  the  oiie  hand,  it  was  thought  necessary,  shortly  after  the 
Bevolution,  to  foster  this  manufacture  by  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
Indian  calicoes,  on  the  other  hand,  within  a  few  years,  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  the  use  of  the  lighter  woollen  fabrics,  the  use  of 
calico  was  entirely  forbidden.  Warrington  manufactured  linen,  but 
every  discouragment  was  given  to  the  trade,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  special  occupation  of  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  silk  had 
been  early  introduced  into  England ;  in  1629  the  silk  throwsters  of 
the  metropolis  had  been  formed  into  a  company,  and  in  1666  the 
trade  is  said  to  have  employed  no  less  than  40,000  men.  The  influx 
of  French  refugees  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  still 
farther  increased  the  trade,  of  which  Spitalfields,  where  they  chiefly 
settled,  became  the  centre.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  foreign  silks  were  from  time  to  time  prohibited,  but  on  the 
whole  their  importation  was  free.  Yet,  according  to  the  perverse 
economical  policy  of  the  time,  although  in  the  midst  of  this  importa- 
tioni  which  amounted  to  nearly  ^£700,000  worth  annually,  the  English 
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trade  was  continually  advancing,  it  was  thought  necessary  shortly 
after  the  Bevolution  to  bolster  it  up  by  a  complete  prohibition  of  the 
silks  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  England,  on  which  it  now;  so  much  relies, 
ftmwMit  vas  but  little  developed,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wool, 

*^  ^"^  local  circumstances  determined  the  position  of  the  works 

connected  with  it  Although  the  possibility  of  using  pit  coal  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  had  been  discovered  by  Lord  Dudley  in  1619,  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  next  century  that  the  process  was 
largely  employed.  The  necessity  of  a  supply  of  wood  for  charcoal 
had  therefore  rendered  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Monmouthshire,  where 
the  old  workings  of  the  Bomans  were  continued,  and  the  well- 
wooded  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade ; 
but  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  was  little  more  than  12,000  tons 
a  year,  not  the  200th  part  of  the  present  produce.  It  was  enough, 
however,  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  furnaces  and  anvila  at 
such  towns  as  Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham. 
The  last-named  town  was  sufficiently  important  to  have  been 
chosen  by  Cromwell  to  send  a  member  to  his  Parliament.  But 
the  manufacture  of  iron  rose  Httle  beyond  smiths'  work,  and  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  production  of  rough  agricultural  implements. 
Sheffield,  too,  continued  that  manufacture  of  steel  for  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Chaucer,  it  was  even  in  his  age  celebrated;  but  the  greater 
part  both  of  our  iron  and  steel  was  imported.  Salt,  so  important 
an  element  in  many  manufactures,  and  so  necessary  as  an  article  of 
food,  had  been  originally  obtained  from  the  sea  by  evaporation.  In 
1670,  rock-salt  was  discovered  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  but  the 
processes  employed  in  procuring  it  and  cleansing  it  were  so  bad  that 
it  was  extremely  unwholesome,  and  many  of  the  prevalent  diseases  of 
the  time  were  popularly  traced  to  its  use.  It  was  early  taken 
possession  of  by  financiers  as  an  article  on  which  a  tax  might 
advantageously  be  laid,  and  it  was  not  till  the  heavy  duty,  amount- 
ing to  many  times  the  value  of  the  article  itself,  was  removed,  that 
its  employment  in  the  production  of  soda,  and  consequently  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  other  articles,  became  of  much  importance. 
Even  coal  was  comparatively  but  Httle  used.  The  Welsh  pits  gave 
fuel  to  the  Western  counties,  and  Northumberland  supplied  the 
capital ;  though  the  quantity  required  and  the  number  of  ships 
employed  in  its  transport  were  the  objects  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  time,  the  whole  quantity  raised  was  infinitely  small 
compared  to  what  it  now  is.    China  and  porcelain,  the  other  great 
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productions  of  England^  may  be  Bald  not  to  have  been  manufactured 
at  alL  There  were  indeed  potteries  where  rough  earthenware 
vessels  were  made^  and  at  Burslem  a  few  ovens  for  glazing  with  salt, 
'but  Holland  supplied  most  of  the  earthenware  used  in  wealthier 
LouseSy  while  all  such  finer  porcelain  as  existed  was  brought  from  the 
East.  It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  with  regard  to  machinery,  that 
comparatively  small  as  the  manufactures  were,  the  discoveries  which 
subsequently  changed  the  face  of  England  had  already  been  made, 
but  were  kept  from  development  by  false  political  economy,  and  by 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  movement  caused  by  the  absence  of  good 
roada  Thus  Lea's  stocking-frame  was  used  in  Nottingham;  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  had,  in  1663,  discovered  the  motive  power  of 
steam;  and  rails,  although  only  of  wood,  were  already  used  in  the 
collieries. 

It  will  be  plain  from  this  summary  of  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land that  the  exports  of  the  country  must  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  woollen  fabrics,  but  that  there  must  also  have 
been  a  considerable  domestic  trade,  by  which  the  products  of  different 
parts  of  the  country  were  exchanged  against  each  other.  Much  of 
this  domestic  trade  was  carried  on  by  pack-horses;  the  means  of 
locomotion  were  very  bad,  the  roads  few  and  in  wretched  condition, 
wheeled  vehicles  were  seldom  employed.  Inland  water  communica- 
tion had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  country ;  the  works  of  the 
French  engineers  were  wondered  at  and  admired  but  not  yet  copied. 
Naturally  therefore,  where  possible,  carriage  by  sea  was  employed. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  [of  small  coasting  trade,  and  a 
number  of  little  ports,  since  wholly  decayed,  were  at  this  time 
thriving  places.  Those  on  the  South  coast  were  still  further  enriched 
by  the  trade  with  France,  and  Topsham  on  the  Exe,  Weymouth  and 
Lyme  were  places  of  some  importance. 

By  fEir  the  larger  part  of  the  foreign  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London ;  the  tonnage  of  that  port  (84,000 
tons)  was  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  tonnage  of  the  country.  ^' 
There  the  great  companies  had  their  houses ;  for  the  trade  with 
distant  foreign  nations  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  companies,  such 
as  the  Russian,  the  ^Turkey,  and  the  East  India  Company.  Some  of 
these  were  on  the  exclusive  joint-stock  principle,  trading  in  common, 
and  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  which  they  were  engaged ; 
others  were  what  is  called  open  or  regulated  companies,  in  which 
each  individual  member  traded  with  his  own  capital  and  at  his  own 
risk,  but  subscribed  something  towards  a  common  stock  fox  the 
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genend  purposes  of  the  trade.  In  botli  instances  the  object  of  the 
co-operation  was  the  same.  It  was  held  that,  in  order  to  open  up  a 
trade  with  a  strange  and  distant  country,  the  power  of  contracting 
treaties  and  the  use  of  such  apparatus  as  is  usually  employed  by 
GJovemment — soldiers,  consuls  and  diplomatic  agents — ^was  a  ne- 
cessity. As  Gbvemment  was  disinclined  to  meet  this  expense,  the 
companies  undertook  to  bear  it:  in  the  case  of  the  chartered  and 
joint-stock  companies,  they  received  in  exchange  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade ;  in  the  case  of  the  regulated  companies,  where  compe- 
tition was  not  limited,  the  work  which  was  done  in  common  was  car- 
ried out  for  the  sake  of  the  direct  advantage  derived  from  it. 

The  population  and  wealth  of  London  was  even  then  probably 
London,  BrLrtoi  greater  than  that  of  any  other  capital  in  Europe,  and  no 
udLiTwpooL  Qther  town  in  England  at  all  approached  it.  The 
second  trading  city  was  Bristol,  numbering  rather  less  than  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  growing  wealthy  by  the  trade  with  the  Western 
colonies,  and  the  commercial  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  of  whom 
it  is  remarked  that  even  small  shopkeepers  were  not  content  with- 
out some  venture  to  the  West  Indies.  This  trade  brought  with  it 
the  not  very  honourable  occupation  of  trading  in  slaves,  and  still 
worse,  in  English  criminals  and  kidnapped  vagrants,  who  were  ex- 
ported and  apprenticed  to  the  planters.  Liverpool  was  in  existence 
and  thriving,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  dock ;  the  goods  were  landed  in 
the  open  river,  and  carried  by  pack-horses  through  England,  for  the 
Lancashire  roads  were  notoriously  bad,  and  of  water  communication 
there  was  none. 

All  the  trade  of  the  country,  such  as  it  was,  was  oiganized  in  acoor- 
The  mtramtao  dance  with  that  view  of  political  economy  known  as 
■y^"*-  the  mercantile  system,  under  the  restrictions  of  the 

Navigation  Act,  and  of  those  arrrangements  which  Hmited.the  inter- 
course of  the  mother  country  with  her  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  a  further  development  of  the  same  theory  that  had  regu- 
lated the  trade  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  still  the  universal  belief 
that  money  alone  was  wealth  ;  but  the  severe  measures  which  had 
restricted  commerce  in  earlier  times,  when  bargains  were  so  arranged 
that  each  should  produce  an  immediate  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
had  been  found  inapplicable  to  extensive  and  distant  trades ;  and 
writers,  especially  Thomas  Mun,  whose  first  work  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1621,  but  whose  second  and  more  important  work  was 
published  soon  after  the  Restoration,  had  begun  to  point  out  that 
some  relaxations  were  necessary.     It  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of 
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the  East  India  Company  that  the  change  of  Bystem  was  intro- 
duced. The  natives  of  India^  always  a  hoarding  people,  demanded 
pa3rment  for  their  goods  in  silver.  The  Indian  trade  therefore 
required  a  constant  export  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Mun,  and  those  who  thought  with-  him,  that  eventually,  if  not 
immediately,  the  money  would  come  back  to  Englaod  with  a  con- 
siderable increase,  and  that,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  foolish  to 
check  the  export  of  silver  because  in  each  particular  bargain  there 
was  no  immediate  return.  It  was  urged  that  a  more  general  view  of 
the  question  was  necessary,  that  the  real  way  of  estimating  the 
increase  of  wealth  was  by  observing  what  was  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  If  England  exported  to  any  country  more  than  it  imported 
from  it,  the  balance  must  have  been  made  up  in  money  payments, 
and  the  transactions  of  that  particular  branch  of  its  commerce  was 
advantageous  to  the  country  by  the  amount  of  this  balance.  Com- 
mercial wisdom  was  thus  supposed  to  consist  in  checking  importa- 
tion, in  fostering  exportation,  and  in  preventing  as  far  as  possible 
trade  with  any  country  where  the  balance  was  unfavourable  to 
England.  It  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  mutual  advantage 
should  arise  from  commerce ;  what  one  country  gained  the  other 
must  of  necessity  lose.  From  these  principles  an  incessant  jealousy 
sprang  into  eidstenee,  together  with  the  system  of  fostering  domestic 
manufactures,  however  little  adapted  for  them  the  country  might  be, 
the  imposition  of  heavy  and  often  prohibitive  customs  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods,  and  the  bestowal  of  bounties  upon  exportation. 
Thus  the  trade  with  France,  whence  much  more  wine  and  silk  was 
imported  than  counterbalanced  the  doth  exported,  was  regarded 
wi^  extreme  jealousy  as  tending  to  the  ruin  of  the  country,  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  all  against  England.  The  war  with  France  after 
the  Kevolution  enabled  the  upholders  of  this  theory  to  give  effect  to 
their  jealousy ;  the  trade  with  France  was  stopped,  and  the  little 
ports  on  the  south  coast  reduced  to  ruin.  The  Navigation  Act 
passed  in  1651,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  renewed  in  1672  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  is  an  example  of  a  similar  jealous  and  selfish  view 
of  commerce.  In  both  cases  the  Act  was  directed  against  the  Dutch, 
and — ^by  compelling  goods  to  be  imported  either  in  English  vessels  or 
in  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  the  imported  articles  were 
manufactured — aimed  at  destroying,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  carrying  trade,  which  was  the  great  source  of  the 
wealth  of  Holland.  The  same  selfish  character  is  again  visible 
in  the  legislation  with  regard  to   the  colonial  trade.     Colonies 
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were  regarded  as  valuable,  solely  in  so  &r  as  they  afforded  markets 
for  the  English  merchants.  This  view  of  the  colonies  was  not  the 
original  one,  but  an  Act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  Republican  Gk)Tem- 
ment,  confined  both  the  import  and  export  trade  exclusively  to  British 
or  colonial  ships.  The  Navigation  Act  of  1651  enacted  farther,  that 
a  great  number  of  articles,  known  as  ''  enumerated  "  articles,  should 
not  be  exported  directly  from  the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country,  but 
ahould  be  first  sent  to  England.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1663,  by 
one  which  practically  excluded  the  colonists  from  every  market  for 
European  goods  except  that  of  England.  The  effect  of  this  l^isla- 
lation  was  to  force  the  industry  of  England  into  the  production  of 
articles  for  which  it  was  unfitted,  and  to  encourage  a  great  amount 
of  smuggling. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  which,  the 
material  condition  has  been  sketched  was  much  influenced  by  two 
oharaetar  of  points  already  mentioned — ^the  pre-eminent  greatness  of 
**•  p««i^  London,  and  the  difficulty  of  locomotion.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  courtiers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  influence  exercised  by  the  country  gentry,  are  two  of  the 
features  which  seem  most  peculiar  in  the  state  of  classes  at  the  time. 

London  was  in  fact  a  wholly  different  place  from  the  rest  of 
oonditton  of  England.  Scarcely  lighted  at  all,  ill  paved,  swarming 
'^'"oAaa.  at  night  with  riotous  young  men  of  birth,  called  by 

various  nicknames,  such  as  Tityre  Tus,  Muns,  and  Scourers,  who  ren- 
dered traffic  in  the  dark  dangerous,  it  was  yet  the  abode  of  the  chief 
wealth  and  the  chief  culture  of  the  nation.  That  culture  was  by  no 
means  wholly  good.  The  reaction  from  the  Puritan  times,  the  pre- 
eminence of  France,  and  the  introduction  of  French  manners,  in  all 
their  wickedness,  without  their  refinement,  had  produced  a  state  of 
licentiousness  among  the  courtiers  which  we  can  now  scarcely  con- 
ceive. It  was  visible  on  aU  sides ;  the  statesmen  who  ruled  England 
did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  scandals  that  the 
very  people  of  London  were  with  di6iculty  restrained  from  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  to  punish  them.  As  an  instance  of  the 
temper  of  the  time,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham  killed  in 
a  duel  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  runaway  wife,  dressed  as  his 
page,  was  standing  beside  her  paramour  at  the  moment.  Literature 
did  not  escape  the  taint.  At  the  playhouses  might  be  nightly  seen 
acted  in  public,  comedies  of  a  grossness  of  language  and  action  which 
could  not  now  be  whispered,  and  this  language  now  put  for  the  first 
time  iuto  the  mouths  of  women.    But  in  spite  of  this  external  licen- 
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tiouBnesSy  it  was  in  .London  almost  ezdusively  that  elegant  manners 
and  lefined  leaming  were  to  be  met  with.  It  was  there  alone  that 
Chnrchmen  of  eminence  were  to  be  found,  of  a  wholly  different  race 
from  the  impoveriBhed  and  dependent  country  rector :  and  it  was 
there  that  the  commercial  world  was  rapidly  acquiring  that  considera- 
tion, wealth  and  capital,  which  render  it  so  important  an  element  in 
society  after  the  Beyolution. 

But  mto  this  strange  world  the  country  gentlemen  seldom  entered. 
Though  there  was  an  increasing  disposition  to  gather  round  the 
Court,  the  country  towns  were  still  centres  of  a  fashion  of  their  own. 
The  great  counti^  fEunilies  still  retained  their  houses  there,  where 
they  passed  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  ordinary  squire  was  not 
likely  to  find  a  visit  to  the  capital  very  agreeable ;  his  rustic  man- 
ners, speech  and  dress  laid  him  constantly  open  to  ridicule,  and  his 
homely  morality  was  shocked  by  the  open  profligacy  nMcoutry 
he  saw  around  him.  The  gentry  thus  resided  for  the  «<»*>«»•«. 
most  part  upon  their  own  estates.  As  a  class  they  were  extremely 
ignorant,  in  manners  little  better  than  a  small  femner  of  the  present 
day.  Seldom  opening  a  book,  unless  it  were  a  work  on  heraldry,  they 
spent  their  time  in  the  management  of  their  estates  and  in  hunting. 
Yet  ignorant  and  boorish  as  they  were,  their  position  was  one  of  great 
importance :  nearly  the  whole  of  the  justice  of  the  country  was 
gratuitously  performed  by  them.  In  a  rough  way  they  were  to 
those  around  them  the  representatives  of  law  and  government.  In 
their  hands  was  the  only  army  which  England  possessed.  There 
were  indeed  a  few  regiments  of  regular  troops,  the  Life  Guards,  the 
Blues,  a  raiment  or  two  of  dragoons,  and  some  regiments  of  infantry, 
such  as  Monk's  Coldstream  Quards  and  the  garrison  of  Tangier  (which 
was  kept  on  foot  when  that  dependency  was  abandoned),  but  on  the 
whole  not  much  more  than  6000  troops  were  permanently  embodied. 
The  military  force  of  England  was  the  militia,  under  the  command 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  officered  by  the  country  gentlemen. 
They  thus  in  their  own  districts  exerdsopl  an  influence  far  greater 
than  their  cultivation  seemed  to  justify.  Rivals  they  had  none,  for 
the  deigy,  whose  income  is  estimated  to  average  between 
j£40  and  £^  a  year,  in  many  cases  eked  out  this  pittance 
by  holding  the  position  of  domestic  chaplain  in  some  neighbouring 
gentleman's  house,  where  they  ranked  as  little  better  than  servants. 
Such  influence  as  they  had — and  it  would  be  wrong  to  underrate  the 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  body  who  had  the  whole  spiritual 
guidance  of  the  country — was  employed  for  the  same  objects  as  that 
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of  the  country  gentlemen.    Both  daaseB  were  bigoted  npholdets  of 
the  national  Chnich.    Below  the  gentry  we  find  men- 
tioned a  very  large  class  of  small  freeholders,  who  nmst 
have  formed  the  leally  independent  power  of  the  conntry,  with 
incomes  varying  from  j£40  to  £90  a  year. 
It  is  diflcolt  to  arrive  at  any  conclosion  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
i^vQiiran.     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  artisan.    Their  wages  at  first  sight  appear 
very  low.    It  was  the  habit  to  engage  fimn  labonrera  by 
the  year,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  femn-bnildings  themfielve&    When 
hired  in  this  manner,  a  thoroughly  good  servant  was  paid  about  £& 
a  year ;  when  working  as  a  day  labourer,  sach  a  man  was  paid 
about  sixpence  a  day  with  his  food,  or  a  shilling  without  it.    A 
master  artisan  received  the  same  wages.    But,  no  doubt,  at  times 
higher  wages  were  given.    Sir  Edward  Hales  speaks  of  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  De  Foe  mentions  the  refusal  of  his  offer  of  nine  shillings. 
The  wages  of  the  country  were  generally  settled  by  the  justices  in 
their  sessions,  and  it  was  then  a  punishable  offence  to  receive  more 
than  the  sum  fixed.    The  usual  amount  of  wages  paid  does  not  how- 
ever give  any  very  certain  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
unless  the  current  prices  of  the  time  are  also  known.    It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  although  meat  was  considerably  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  was  not  on  the  whole  so  good  as  at  present 
Clothing  was  comparatively  more  expensive,  and  wheat,  the  price  of 
which  fluctuated  much,  was  quite  as  dear.    It  averaged  during 
Charles  IL's  reign  nearly  fifty  shillings  the  quarter,  and  the  change 
in  the  habit  of  the  people  which  induced  them  to  eat  wheaten  bread  in 
the  place  of  rye,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevailing 
distress.    Ordinary  vegetables  also  were  then  rarities  and  fetched  pro- 
portionately high  prices.    For  instance,  cauliflowers  cost  as  much  as 
Is.  6d.  a  piece,  while  potatoes  were  but  littie  grown.  In  other  respects 
the  position  of  the  poor  was  much  to  be  pitied.    The  inconvenience 
of  the  poor  man's  lot  was  considerable.    The  poor  law  of  Elizabeth 
had  compelled  parishes  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
poor ;  and,  natiually  desirous  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  poor  rate, 
each  parish  looked  with  jealoucfy  upon  any  stranger  who  arrived 
within  its  borders,  regarding  him  as  a  possible  pauper.    But  up  till 
1662,  the  labourer  had  been  allowed  to  change  his  residence  as  he 
pleased.   In  that  year  the  Law  of  Settlement  was  passed,  to  determine 
what  was  meant  by  the  poor  of  a  parish.    In  order  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment, that  is,  a  claim  upon  the  poor  rate,  a  man  must  either  have 
been  bom  in  the  parish  or  have  r^i<^  in  it  forty  days.    On  hia 
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amval  in  a  fresh  pariah,  the  justioes,  before  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
days,  might,  upon  the  complaint  of  th«  parish  officers,  remove  him  to 
the  parish  where  he  had  already  a  settlement.  I^he  execution  of  this 
law,  on  which  parishes  in  their  jealousy  would  naturally  insist,  stopped 
the  circulation  of  labour.  Thus,  while  on  the  one  hand  the  justices 
settled  the  local  maximum  of  wages,  it  was  impossible  on  the  other 
hand  for  the  poor  man  to  remove  into  any  other  parish  where 
his  labour  was  more  wanted.  He  was  in  fact  again  bound  to  the 
soil,  and  liable,  if  his  paiish  became  over  full,  to  sink 
into  the  ranks  of  the  pauper  population,  who  are  said  *  **'*'*•"• 
to  have  amounted  to  one-seventh  of  the  people.  This  enormous 
number  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and 
many  schemes  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  it  were  proposed.  They 
all  tended  in  one  direction.  It  seemed  absurd  either  to  punish 
for  idleness  men  willing  to  work  when  no  work  was  to  be  found,  or 
to  spend  large  sums  yearly  in  keeping  them  in  idleness.  All  the 
schemes  were  directed  to  employing  the  rates  to  supply  work,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  establishment  of  public  workshops,  in  which  the 
poor  rates  should  be  employed  as  the  capital  for  carrying  on  some 
manufacture,  which  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  promote  in  the  country; 
a  plan  which  might  in  some  degree  answer  in  a  thinly-populated 
country  with  undeveloped  resources,  but  obviously  impracticable  where 
capital  is  seeking  employment  in  every  lucrative  manufacture,  and 
the  labour  market  already  overstocked. 

We  find  in  the  condition  of  classes  here  described  some  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  Revolution.  It  cannot  be  truly  called  a 
popular  movement.  Though  the  whole  nation  shared  lai^ely  in  it, 
its  direction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  courtiers  and  statesmen  of  no 
high  principle,  to  whom  liberty  meant  the  diminution  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  establishment  of  aristocratic  influence.  Its 
strength  was  derived  chiefly  from  the  temporary  support  of  the  country 
gentry  and  clergy,  hurt  on  their  tenderest  point — their  love  for  the 
English  Church, — and  from  the  acquiescence  of  the  rising  moneyed 
class,  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  for  the  better  employment  of 
their  capital  The  lower  classes  followed  blindly  as  their  local  ruleri 
bade  them. 

If  this  view  appears  dark,  it  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
modifications.  The  external  appearances  of  the  time  were  worse  than 
the  reality.  The  Puritan  feeling  was  by  no  means  wholly  extinct. 
In  all  classes,  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  connections  and 
traditions  of  the  great  Cause  were  still  kept  alive.    There  were  still 
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many  men  who  honestly  loved  liberty  for  liberty's  sake,  and  ardently 
desired  some  restoration  of  purity  of  life.  It  is  thns  only  we  can 
explain  the  success  and  popularity  of  such  a  book  as  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim*$  ProgresSy  and  the  distinct  efforts  at  religions  reviyal  of  which 
we  find  traces.  Among  the  young  men  in  London^  religious  societies 
wereformed,  of  which  there  are  no  less  than  forty  mentioned  afew  years 
later.  These  societies,  which  were  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  bound  themselves  to  a  thorough  performance  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  Church,  established  frequent  Communion  and  public 
prayer  in  many  churches,  and  devoted  themselves  to  relieving  the  poor, 
assisting  prisoners,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  to  the  education  of 
the  yoimg.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  spite  of  the  great  effects 
which  the  Revolution  produced,  we  find  among  its  leaders  scarcely 
any  men,  with  the  exception  of  William  III.  himself,  of  Lord  Somers, 
and' perhaps  Halifax,  whose  character  commands  our  admiration  or 
respect,  or  who  appear  to  be  actuated  by  an  unselfish  desire  for 
national  advance. 
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Abbot,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  recom- 
mends Villiers,  608 ;  refases  to  license 
Sibthorpe's  sermon,  618;  imprisoned, 
liberated,  622 

Acts  of  Parliament — Annates  abolished, 
808 ;  of  Appeals,  892 ;  Association  to 
protect  Elizabeth  legalized,  652 ;  Benefit 
of  C3ergy,  limited,  801 ;  Colonial  trade, 
800;  Conventicle,  782,  renewed,  740,  in 
Scotland,  768 ;  Corporation,  727 ;  Dis- 
solution of  monasteries,  897,  484;  l^is- 
copal  ordination  in  Scotland,  729 ;  Fiye 
If  Ue,  782 ;  Habeas  Corpus,  768 ;  Ima^ 
forbidden  in  churches,  487 ;  Indemnity 
and  Oblivion,  724,  confirmed,  726,  in 
Scotland,  729 ;  Laree  farms  forbidden, 
678, 628 ;  Law  of  setuement,  802 ;  Liturgy 
altered,  492;  Manufactures  in  villages 
forbidden,  486;  Mile,  in  Scotland,  729; 
Monopolies  abolished,  679 ;  Navigation, 
690,  799,  800  ;  Persecuting  statutes,  464, 
repealed,  493 ;  Poor  Law,  678 ;  Poyiungs' 
Law,  862 ;  Privilege  of  Clergy  limited. 
889;  Bescissory,  in  Scotland,  728;  Boot 
and  Branch,  660;  Settlement  of  pro- 
perty, 728,  724,  760 ;  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, 772,  778 :  Six  Articles,  412;  Suc- 
cession, 894,  400 ;  Supremacy,  896, 498 ; 
Test,  746,768;  Thirty-nine  Articles  com- 
pulsory on  the  Cleigy,  628 ;  Treason  Bills 
repealed,  427,  449 ;  Triennial,  661,  788 ; 
Uniformity,  480,  its  efl'ects,  476,  494, 
evaded,  618,  enforced  in  Ireland,  686, 
enacted  by  Charles  II.,  727;  Vagrancy, 
428 

Agriculture,  increase  of  pasture-land, 
405,  406,  470;  enclosures,  480,  471 ; 
effect  of  the  change  on  the  poor,  480, 
470 ;  its  good  result  in  the  eno,  478 ;  de- 
scribed in  the  Italian  Bdation,  484 ;  in- 
crease of  large  fkrms,  672,  678 ;  general 
condition  of,  7^ 

Albany,  made  B^;ent,  878 ;  retires,  879 ; 
invades  Scotland,  879 

Albemarle.    [See  Monk.] 

Albert,  Archduke,  succeeds  Parma,  665  ; 
captures  Calais,  666 

AlenQon,  proposed  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, 526 ;  eager  for  it,  581 ;  imprisoned, 
joins  the  Huguenots,  681 ;  deserts  them, 
682 ;  becomes  Duke  of  Ai\]ou,  supports 
Orange,  visits  England,  688;  second 
visit  to  Elizabeth,  tiie  match  broken 


off,  647;  the  States  offered  him,  dies, 

551 
Alfonso  a  Castro  preaches  against  the 

Reformation,  454 
Allen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  murdered, 

408 
Allen,  a  Catholic  refugee,  hie  schemes,  546 
Alva,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  army  in 

Italy,  469 ;  meets  Catherine  de  Medici, 

504;  his   cruelties  as   Regent  of  tlie 

Netherlands,    612;  prevents  war  with 

Ensland,  525 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Eliza- 
beth, 628  ;  his  heavy  taxes;  recalled,  529 
Amboise,  Peace  of,  502 
Amusements.  465,  486,  487 
Amy  Robsart,  murdered,  500 
Angus,  Douglas,  Earl  of,  marries  Margaret, 

widow  or  James  IV.,  872 ;   comes    to 

England,  878 ;  returns,  879 ;  regent,  879 ; 

exiled,  415 
Angus.  William,  Earl  of,  assists  in  the 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  546  ;  exiled,  549 
A^jon.    [See  AlenQon  and  Henry  III.] 
Annates,    threat^ed  abolition  o^  892 ; 

abolislied,  898 
Anne  of  Brittany,  deserted  by  Henry  VII., 

869 ;  marries  Charles  VIII.,  360 
Anne  Boleyn,  her  fiunily,  885;  marries 

Henry  VIIL,  892;  her  trial,  899;  her 

execution,  400 
Anne  of  Cleves,  marries  Henry  VIII.,  413  ; 

divorced,  414 
Anne  Askew,  burnt,  419 
Anne  Hyde,  marries  James  II.,  730 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  proposal  to 

make  her  successor,  776;   under   tiie 

influence  of  the  Churchills,  782 ;  jobis 

William  III.,  785 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  Ring  of  Navarre, 

arrested,  600 ;  genealogy  of,  601 ;  killed, 

502 
Antrim,  ordered  to  attack  the   Scotch, 

641 ;  his  part  in  the  Rebellion,  654;  his 

efforts  for  Charles,  674 
Antonio  of  Crato,  his  claim  to  Portugal, 

547 ;  assisted  by  Elizabeth,  563 
A  price,  visits  the  monasteries,  307 
Arabella  Stuart,  her  claim  to  the  throne, 

676  ;  the  Main  Plot  in  her  favour,  586  : 

marries  Seymour,    596;   imprisonment 

and  death,  597 
Archdukes,  589 
Aremberg,  ambassador  to  England,  585 
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Argyle,  Earl  of,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craifc- 
DiilUur,  607;  tries  to  prevent  Mary's 
marriase  with  Bofhwell,  610 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  Montrose  Jealous  of,  652 ; 
)>lot8  against  him,  658;  defeats  Mon- 
trose, 674 ;  beaten  by  Montrose,  675 ;  his 
revenge  on  Montrose,  694;  bead  of 
Presbyterian  party,  696;  head  of  the 
Covenanters,  728 ;  executed,  729 

Argyle,  Earl  of,  reAigee  in  Holland*  764 ; 
his  expedition  ard  death,  765 

Arlington,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
789;  a  Catholic,  signs  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  742;  retires,  745 

Armada,  prepared,  569;  starts,  560;  de- 
feated, 661,  562;  elTecttfof  its  destruc- 
tion, 568,  664 

Arminianism,  prevalence  of,  612 ;  sermons 
of,  618;  used  by  the  Jesuits,  626; 
opposMl  in  Parliament,  627;  becomes 
the  Court  religion,  630 

Army,  change  in  the  character  of,  464, 
465;  begiuning  of  a  standing  army, 
465;  introduction  of  firearms,  465; 
condition  of  the  armv  in  1640,  648; 
armies  collected  by  the  Ordinance  of 
Militia  and  Commission  of  Array,  659, 
660;  the  remodelled  army,  678,  675; 
its  power,  681-684;  quarrels  with  the 
Rump,  718,  719;  disbanded,  726; 
Charles  II.  desires  a  standing  army,  741, 
748 ;  James  II.  desires  a  standing  army, 
769;  camp  at  Hounslow,  772,  779; 
James  incorporates  Irish  with  his  Eng- 
lish regiments,  781 ;  treason  of  hie  crmy, 
784,  785;  the  militia  in  the  hands  of 
the  countiy  gentlemen,  801 

Army  Plot  discovered,  650,  651 

Arnold',  a  Leveller,  executed,  689 

Arrau.    [See  Stuart] 

Arran,  Earl  of.  Regent,  416 ;  overthrown 
by  Beaton,  417 ;  restored,  425 ;  realigns, 
495 ;  made  Duke  of  Chatelherault^  495. 
[Died  1575.] 

Arran,  son  of  the  Duke,  proposal  to  marry 
Elizabeth,  his  character,  500;  loses  his 
title,  550 

Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  marries  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon,  dies,  864 

Articles,  the  Ten.  xmblished,  898 ;  dislike 
to  them,  404  ;  the  Six,  published,  412;  re- 
pealed, 427 ;  their  restoration  demanded, 
432 ;  the  Thirt}'-nine,  made  stringent  on 
the  Clergy,  523 ;  penalty  for  attacking, 
589 

Arundel.    [See  Howard.] 

Arundel,  Sir  Humphrey,  leader  of  the 
Western  rebellion,  482 

Arundel,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 
sent  to  the  Tower,  440 

Arundel  (Fitz  Alan),  18th  Earl  of,  joins 
Mary,  445;  arrests  Northumberland, 
446;  assists  Norfolk,  617 ;  arrested,  524 

Arundel,  Henry  (descended  fh)m  Sir 
Thomas),  signs  Treaty  of  Dover,  742 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  character  and  works, 
477  ' 


Ascham,  Anthony,  murdered,  698 
Ashbumham,  Charles's  flight  with,  679 
Ashley.    [See  Shaftesbury.] 
Aske,  Robert,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshirs 

rebels,  406;  general  of  the  Yorkshire 

rebellion,  407;  his  patriotism,  he  sub- 

mitB»  407 ;  his  diaraeter  and  execution, 

408 
Association,  The,  formed,  659, 662 ;  troops 

of,  668,  676 
Association  Bond,  signed,  652 
Astley,  Royalist  general,  defeated,  768 
Aston,  involved  in  the  Dudley  conspiracy, 

457 
Athole,  liord,  tries   to   prevent    Mary's 

marriage  with  Bothwell,  510 

Babington,    Anthony,    his     conspiracy, 
executed,  665 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chancellor,  492; 
moderator  of  religious  discussion,  4^ 

Bacon,  Francis  (son  of  Sir  Nicholas),  hif 
writings,  675, 791 ;  Chancellor,  impeach 
ed,  608;  guilty  of  receiving  bribes,  604 

Bagnal,  dereatod  in  Ireland,  577 

Baillie,  beaten  by  Montrose,  675 

Balance  of  power,  desired  by  Henry  YUI. 
869 

Balfour,  Lord,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
miliar,  607 

Balfour,  Sb*  John,  quoted,  636 

Ballard,  the  Jesuit,  instigates  the  Babin^*- 
ton  conspiracy,  565 

Barebone,  ParUament  named  after,  704 

Bamevelt,  death  of,  607 

Bastwick,  punishment  of,  681 

Bath,  Lord,  Joins  Mary,  445 

Battles— Aldeme,  675;  Alford,  675;  An- 
crum  Moor,  418;  Arques,  565;  Aihcr- 
ton  Moor,  662;    Benburb,  680;    Bottt- 
well  Bridge,  755 ;  Carberry  Hill,  511 . 
Chalgrove   Field,  662;   Clontarf;  69t: 
Copredy  Bridge,  669 ;    Conrtras,  65S ; 
Corbiesdale,    698  ;    The    Downs,    701, 
735;  Dreuz,  502 ;  Drumclog,  756 ;  Duo- 
bar,  695 ;  Dangan  HilU  691 ;  Edgehi/l, 
660;   Flodden,  871,    872;    Oemblours, 
683 :   Oravelines,   461 ;    Halidon   Rig, 
416 ;  Ivry,  565  ;  Jamac,  521 ;  Jemmiu- 
gen,  612  ;  Kilsyth,  675 ;  Langport,  676; 
Laugside,  612 ;  Lutter,  611 ;  Maidstone, 
686;  Marignaao,  874;  Maiston  Moor. 
668  ;    Montcontour,    521 ;    Monsehold 
Hill,  483;  Muhlbei^,  425,  488;  Kaiit- 
wich,    668;    Naseby,   676;    Newborn, 
648 ;  Newbury,  664,  670 :  North  Fowv 
land  701 ;  Pavia,  880 ;  Philiphau^,  677 : 
Philip's  Norton,  766 ;  Pinkie,  425,  426 ; 
Preston,  686;  Rathmines,  692;  Ravenna, 
869;  Romagnano,880;  Rowton  Heath. 
677;    Sampford   Gourtenay,   43S  ;    St 
Mary's  Clyst,  488;    St.  Quentio,    459; 
Sedgmoor,    767;    Solway  Moss,     416; 
Southwold  Bay^744 ;  Spurs,  370 ;  Stow- 
on-the-Wold,  678;   Stretton,  668;  Tip- 
permuir,  674 ;  Torrington,  677 ;  Winceby 
Fight,  663 ;  Worcester,  697 ;  Zutph  en,  554 
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Baatter,  persecuted  by  Jeffj-eys,  768 

Beaton,  Biahop  of  8t  Audrewn,  his  influ- 
ence over  James  Y..  415 ;  aims  at  the 
regency,  imprisonea,  416;  oyercomes 
Arran,  417;  plot  against  him,  417; 
assassinated,  419 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  his  ciaim  to  the  throne, 
576 

Bedloe,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  761 

Bellasyse.  Joins  Rochester's  party,  770; 
head  of  the  Treasury,  774 

Berkley,  Judge,  imprisoned,  650 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  proposal  to  make  him 
James  II.'s  successor,  776 ;  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Hampshire,  776 ;  accompanies 
James  on  his  flight,  787 

Ulble,  its  authority  supersedes  the  Pope's, 
898;  churches  supplied  with,  410; 
Coverdale  and  Tyudale's  translations, 
410;  read  by  the  lower  classes,  411; 
Authorized  Version  prepared,  587 

Biake,  on  the  Tagus,  698;  his  victories 
over  the  Dutch,  701 ;  patching  for  the 
Plate  fleet,  708 ;  captures  it,  709 ;  cap- 
tures a  second  fleet,  711;  his  body  re- 
moved flrom  Westmhister  Abbey,  723 

Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  imprisoned, 
437;  member  of  Mary's  council,  446; 
on  her  Church  commission,  447 ;  assists 
Gardiner  in  persecution,  454 

Bothwell,  at  Rizzio's  death,  506 ;  in  love 
with  Hary,  signs  the  Bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  507;  murders  Damley,  508; 
acquitted,  509;  marries  Mary,  510; 
defeated,  escapes,  511 

Boulogne,  given  up  to  the  French,  485 

Boyer,  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  leader  of  the 
Western  insurgents,  432 

Bradshaw,  pronounces  sentence  against 
Charles,  687;  his  body  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  723 

Brandon,  (Carles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  mar- 
ries Princess  Mary,  873 ;  commands  the 
army  in  France,  879;  his  claim  to  the 
succession,  382;  suppressing  a  riot 
against  Wolsey's  taxation,  887;  sup- 
presses the  Lincolnshire  rebellion,  406 

Brereton,  besieges  Chester,  677 

Bridgman,  Sir  Orlando,  attempts  a  mea^ 
sure  of  toleration,  740 

Bristol.    [See  Digby.] 

Brittany,  united  to  France,  860 

Brook,  opposes  Charles,  641 

Brooke,  joins  "Uie  Bye  Plot,  586 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  dress,  466 

Buckingham.    [See  Villiers.] 

Burghlev.    [See  CeciL] 

Buiigundy,  supports  Warbeck,  860;  com- 
mercial treaty  with,  860 

Burgundy,  Philip,  Duke  of.    [See  Philip.] 

Burkes,  in  Galway,  402 ;  their  insurrection, 
540,  541;  vanquished,  548 

Burnet,  quoted,  728,  741;  translates  Wil- 
liam's Declaration,  783 

Burton's  LewtsXtn^irt^  quoted,  470,  471 

Burton,  punishment  of,  631 

Butler.    [See  Ormond.] 


Butlers,  in  Tipperaiy,  402;  faithftil  to  the 
English,  402;  Protestant,  enemies  to 
the  Geraldines,  537 

Bye  Plot,  586 

Byron,  Koyalist  general,  667 

Cabal  ministry,  739 

Calais,  defences  neglected,  459;  loss  of, 
460 ;  effect  of  the  loss  on  the  nation, 
461 ;  treaty  as  to  its  restoration,  494 ; 
proposal  to  restore  it,  501 

Campion,  a  Jesuit,  sent  to  England,  546 

Canons,  new  body  of,  589 

Capel,  Arthur,  Cliarles  intrigues  with, 
684;  defeated,  686;  executed,  689 

Capel,  Earl  of  Essex  (son  of  Arthur),  his 
character,  753;  objects  to  extreme 
measures,  758;  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  commits  suicide, 
759 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  attempts  to  suppress 
the  Western  rebellion,  432;  joins  Mary, 
445 ;  rebels  against  her,  449 ;  escapes  tu 
France,  450;  colonizes  Munster,  537 

Carr,  James  I.'s  favourite,  made  Earl  of 
Rochester  and  Somerset,  597;  his  mar- 
riage and  disgrace,  598 

Cart  Wright,  his  works,  568;  organizes  the 
Puritans,  570 

Casimlr,  threatens  to  join  the  Huguenots, 
631 

Castlehavon,  leader  in  Irelaud,  654 

Castlemaine,  Lady,  a  Catholic,  731;  favours 
Buckingham.  738 

Cateau-Cambr6sis,  Treaty  of,  496 

Catesby,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
678;  author  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
689 ;  killed,  691 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  marries  Prince 
Arthur,  864;  marries  Henry  VIIL,  367 ; 
reasons  for  her  divorce,  382;  retires, 
392 ;  divorced,  her  courage,  a  centre  of 
Catholic  reaction,  893;  corresponds 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  894 ;  dies,  398 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  marries  Charles 
IL,  734;  accused  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot,  752 

Catherine  Grey,  betrothed  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, 441 

Catherine  Howard,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
414;  executed,  415 

Catherine  Parr,  marries  Henry  VIII., 
415 ;  marries  Lord  Seymour,  429;  dies, 
429 

Catherine  de  Medici,  her  behaviour  to 
Mary,  499;  regent,  her  views,  501,  502; 
meets  Alva,  604 ;  favours  the  Hugue- 
nots, 621 ;  dislikes  both  extremes,  525 ; 
plans  the  massacre,  627;  urges  Eliza- 
beth's marriage  with  AleuQon,  630 

Catholic  (kith,  the  Holy  League,  868; 
effect  of  the  great  schism,  383;  sale 
of  indulgences,  383 ;  Wulsey's  desire  to 

Preserve,  384;  complaints  against,  in 
arliament,  389,  391;  in  Convocation, 
390;  Catholic  reaction,  398,  394;  perse- 
cuted,   395,  396;    suppression   of  the 
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monasteries  [see  Monasteries] ;  its  hold 
ia  the  North,  404;  its  doctrines  sup- 
)H>rted  by  Henry  VIII.,  411 ;  ptsrsecu- 
tlon  under  the  Six  Articles,  412,  419; 
its  hold  on  the  people.  429 ,  its  restora- 
tion demanded  by  the  Western  insur- 
gents, 4S2;  Catholic  Bishops  inipri- 
Honed,  4S7 ;  favoured  by  the  nobility, 
442;  Catholics  gather  round  Mary, 
446;  Mary  desires  to  restore  it,  446: 
the  Mass  restored,  447;  Gardiner  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  for  persecuting 
heretics,  462;  public  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  463;  persecution  authorixed, 
464;  Mary's  persecutions,  464-468; 
superstitions,  47d,  470;  the  Catholics 
look  to  France  for  support  on  misabeth's 
accession,  490;  two  Catholic  champions 
imprisoned,  498;  laws  against,  600; 
Damley  the  representative  of,  608; 
support  Mary,  605 :  expect  help  from 
Spun,  616,  617;  the  Northern  rebel- 
lion, 618;  effect  of  the  Bull  on  their 
plans,  620;  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  622-624; 
r^oice  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew,  627;  petition  Philip  to  make 
war  against  England,  628;  the  Jesuit 
schemes,  684 ;  expect  aid  from  Philip, 
638;  their  efforts  in  Ireland  crashed, 
643;  their  schemes  in  Scotland,  644, 
645;  thwarted,  646;  their  schemes  in 
England,  646 ;  persecuted.  547 ;  Jesuits 
executed,  649;  their  political  views, 
649;  favour  assassination,  660;  their 
plote  discovered,  666;  support  the 
olaims  of  the  Infanta,  676,  677 ;  attack 
the  Parliament,  684;  Join  in  the  Bye 
Plot,  686;  persecuted,  688;  the  Oun- 
powder  Plot,  689,  690;  persecuted,  691, 
692;  petition  for  severe  laws  a^nst, 
612,  614;  fined,  617;  revival  of,  618, 
619;  Jesuit  sociely  discovered,  626; 
opposition  to  in  Parliament,  627;  plan 
to  restore,  631;  in  Ireland,  634-636, 
664,  667;  favour  of  Charles  II.  for, 
731.  741,  744,  760;  the  Popish  Plot,  760, 
761 ;  favour  of  James  II.  for,  764.  769, 
770,  771, 774, 776;  hostility  of  the  people 
to,  792 

Cavalier,  the  word  first  used,  657 

Cavendish,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  opposes 
James  II.,  769;  signs  the  invitation  to 
William,  779 ;  organizes  an  insurrection 
in  the  North,  784 

Cecil,  476 ;  made  Secretary.  488 ;  his  char, 
acter,  488,  490;  his  policy,  489;  his 
Protestantism,  489,  490, 500 ;  Treasurer, 
490;  his  skill,  492;  thwarts  Dudley's 
influence,  600;  upholds  Condi,  601; 
desires  war  with  Spain,  616 ;  discovers 
the  RidolftPlot,  623,  624;  his  scheme 
for  colonizing  Munster,  636,  537;  be- 
comes Lord  Burghley,  remonstrates 
with  Henry  IV.,  666;  dies,  576 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  education,  571;  his 
rivaliT  witii  Essex,  571,  572,  575;  am- 
wwsador  to  France,  succeeds  his  father 


67S;  neirotiates  with  James  I.,  577;  d^ 
■ires  French  and  Protestant  aUiaiioe. 
686 ;  rids  himself  of  his  enemies,  586 ; 
discovers  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590 ;  hia 
financial  schemes,  693 ;  dies,  695 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward  (grandson  of  Bung^leyX 
commander  of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz; 
614 

Chambers,  reftises  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage,  626 

Charles  I.,  the  Spanish  match  proposed 
for  him,  599;  visits  Spain,  605;  Fi«nch 
match  proposed,  606;  his  character, 
609 ;  reason  for  Ids  nuurriage,  611 ;  pro- 
tects Dr.  Montague,  613 ;  his  effort  for 
popularity,  614 ;  his  speeches  to  Parlia- 
mentk  616 ;  irritates  the  House  of  Lords, 
616;  defends  Buckingham,  617;  tries 
to  do  without  Parliament,  618;  his 
religion,  619;  Ineaks  with  F4«nce,  620; 
dismisses  the  Queen's  household,  621 
his  speech  in  Parliament,  622 ;  his  reply 
to  t^e  Petition  of  Right,  623;  his 
speech,  624;  his  arbitrary  rule,  627; 
his  financial  schemes,  628,  629 ;  his  ad- 
visers, 630;  visits  Scotland.  637;  de- 
ceives the  Covenanters,  639 ;  determines 
on  war,  640;  conducts  the  Treaty  ot 
Berwick,  641;  calls  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment, 642 ;  calls  a  Council  of  Peers, 
644 ;  at  Straffoid's  trial,  646 ;  assents  to 
his  death,  649;  his  i)art  in  the  Army 
Plot,  651 ;  his  motives,  651 ;  his  speech, 
662;  visits  Scotland,  663;  his  {uurt  in 
the  Irish  rebellion,  655;  loyal  recep- 
tion, 655;  refuses  the  Commons  a 
guard,  attempts  to  arrest  the  five  mem- 
bers, 657 ;  sends  the  Queen  abroad,  658; 
raises  his  standard,  659;  at  Edgehill, 
660;  at  Oxford,  661;  besieges  Glouces- 
ter, 664;  his  resuuroes,  665;  makes 
a  truce  witii  the  Irish  rebels,  667 ;  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  669;  at  Newbury,  670; 
at  Uxbridge,  673 ;  intrigues  with  Ire- 
land, 674,  676,  680;  at  Naseby,  676; 
at  Rowton  Heath,  677;  escax>es  from 
Oxford,  678;  intrigues  with  the  Scotch, 
679;  taken  by  Comet  Joyce,  682;  re- 
fOses  the  offered  terms,  684;  escapes 
from  Hampton  Court,  684;  intrigues 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  685;  taken  to 
London,  686 ;  executed,  687 

Charles  II.,  rejects  the  proposals  of  the 
Scotch,  691;  intends  to  go  to  Ireland, 
692;  accepts  the  Covenant,  698;  dis- 
owns Montrose,  goes  to  Scotiand,  094; 
escapes  to  the  Royalists,  returns  to  the 
Covenanters,  696:  is  crowned,  defeated 
at  Worcester,  697;  escapes  to  France, 
698 ;  proclaimed  King  by  Royalist  plot- 
ters, 707;  executes  Manning,  707;  at- 
tempts an  invasion,  709;  assisted  by 
Spam,  712;  issues  the  Deduction  of 
Breda,  720;  returns  to'  England,  7S1; 
his  vengeance  on  the  republicans,  723, 
727 ;  his  character,  731 ;  receives  biibes 
from   Louis  XIV.,  736.  742,   747-749; 
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't«praTityof  hbi  Court,  787;  his  preaenoe 
of  mind  during  the  Fire  of  London,  788 ; 
his  real  designs,  741, 742 ;  insults  Goren- 
try,  743;  his  declaration  of  Indulgence, 
744;  Louis'  contempt  for,  748:  his  love 
for  Monmouth,  764 ;  opposes  me  Exdu* 
■ion  Bill,  ofTers  a  compromise,  757;  his 
▼engeance,  eonflscates  the  charters,  768; 
dies  •  Catholic,  760;  his  aiguments 
against  Protestantism,  769 

Charles  II.  of  Spahi.  his  ill  health.  742 

Charles  V.,  proposed  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  866;  made 
Emperor,  877;  alliance  with  Heniy 
VIII.,  878;  proposed  marriage  witn 
Hary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  878; 
declines  Henry's  scheme  for  the  inya- 
sion  of  France,  881;  corresponds  with 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  894;  espouses  the 
cause  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  895 ;  and 
of  Catholicism,  401;  intrigues  with  tiie 
Irish  insurgents,  403;  chance  of  his 
reconciliation  with  Henry,  404;  dis- 
ooTers  Cromwell's  scheme,  and  becomes 
more  hostile,  418;  quarrels  with  the 
Pope,  and  makes  alliance  with  Henry, 
417:  invades  France,  418;  makes  peace 
witn  France,  418;  calls  tiie  CouncU  of 
Trent,  438;  defeats  the  Protestants  at 
Muhlherg,  438;  espouses  Mary's  cause, 
439;  his  discomfiture,  439;  desires  the 
alliance  of  England,  446;  suggests 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip,  448; 
allows  Pole's  return,  463;  abdicates, 
466;  dies.  461 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  supports  War- 
beck,  869;  marries  Anne  cf  Brittany, 
860 ;  makes  a  treaty  with  Henry  VII., 
860;  invades  Naples,  864 

Charles  IX.,  crowned,  601 ;  dies,  530 

Charles  X.,  genealogy  of,  601;  crowned, 
564 

Charles,  Archduke,  son  of  Ferdinand  I., 
proposed  marriage  with  Elizabetit,  513 

Charterhouse,  monastery  of,  dissolved, 
896,  483 ;  mismanagement  of,  483 

Charters  of  the  towns  conflseated,  758; 
restored,  783 

Chatillons,  enmity  of  the  Guises  to,  501 ; 
hated  by  Catherine,  626 

Christ  Church  College,  founded,  476 

Christ  Church  Hospital,  founded,  478  ! 

Christian  of  Brunswick  General  of  Fre-   I 
derick  V.,  610 

Christian  IV.,  defeated  at  Lutter,  611 

Church,  its  position  after  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses,  867,  376 ;  loss  of  royal  support, 
889;  unpopularity  of,  890;  Henry  VIII. 
made  head  of,  390,  895 ;  reforms  carried 
in  Ftoliament,  391 ;  becomes  national, 
892;  Act  of  Appeals  carried,  393 ;  change 
in  its  position,  397,  474,  476;  Mary 
head  of,  449;  loses  the  hold  it  had  ob- 
tained by  superetition,  478 ;  legislation 
with  regard  to,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
492,  493,  518,  667-669,  570;  Churoh 
of  England  established  in  Ireland,  535, 


586;  legislation  with  regard  to,  1b 
James  I.'b  reign,  587,  689;  m  Scotland, 
606,  607,  637,  688,  728,  729;  in  Charles 
I.'s  reign,  650;  condition  of,  618,  619, 
680,  782,  801,  804;  Presbyterianism 
established,  666,  680;  Cromwell's 
Church  numagement,  706,  707:  legis- 
lation concerning,  in  Charles  II.^i  reign, 
724,  726,  727,  746;  in  James  IL's  reign, 
771,  775,  777 

Churchill  (Duke  of  Marlborough],  com- 
mander of  the  army,  766;  at  Seogmoor, 
767;  offers  help  to  William,  782;  his 
treason  to  James,  784,  786 ;  ordered  to 
restore  the  army  to  discipline,  787 

Clancarty,  Earl  ofhis  insurrection,  587 

Clarendon.    [See  Hyde.] 

Clark,  Judge,  his  views,  693 

Claverhouse,  defeated,  756;  persecutes 
the  Covenanters,  764 

GUftord,  member  of  the  Cabal  ministry, 
739;  a  Catholic,  signs  the  Treaty  of 
Dover,  742 ;  retires,  745 

Clinton,  at  the  battle  of  Gravelines,  461 

Clubmen,  677 

Cobham,  concerned  in  the  Main  Plot, 
585;  apprehended,  pardoned,  586 

Cobler,  leader  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebel- 
lion, 406 

Coffee-houses  closed,  747 

Coinage,  depreciation  of,  436;  reformed, 
437,  472;  effect  of  American  silver  on, 
472;  proposal  to  debase,  643 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Attorney-General,  his 
speech  on  the  Main  and  Bye  Rots,  586 ; 
attacks  mono])olies,  603;  imprisoned, 
604;  pricked  for  sheriff,  616;  asserts 
Parliiunentary  privilege,  622;  attacks 
Buckingham,  623 

Coleman,  his  letter  concerning  the  Popish 
Plot,  750,  761 

Colepepper,  takes  office  under  Charles, 
655 

Colet^  his  school,  his  opinion  of  relics, 
478 

Coligny,  commanding  at  St.  Quentin,  459; 
plots  against,  601;  in  favour,  625,  526; 
reconciled  with  Guise,  626;  murdered, 
527 

Colonies,  founded,  572 ;  how  regarded,  800 

Colonization  of  Ulster,  632 

Columbus,  effects  of  his  discoveries,  469 

Company,  foundation  of  the  Turkey  and 
East  India  Companies,  572,  797,  798 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  opposes 
James  II.,  769;  suspended,  771;  signs 
the  invitation  to  William,  779 ;  restored. 
783 

Cond6,  genealogy  of,  arrested,  Cecil  up- 
holds, 501 ;  applies  to  Elizabeth,  taken 
prisoner,  signs  the  Peace  of  Amboise, 
502;  head  of  the  Huguenots,  616; 
threatens  to  march  on  Paris,  531 ;  per- 
secuted by  the  Guises,  632 

Congregation,  the  Lords  of,  sign  the  Cove- 
nant, 496;  take  up  arms,  497;  establish 
Protestantism,  497 
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OoBway,  Lord,  beaten  by  fbe  Beotob,  648 

Corbett,  dem«ndi  writ  of  HabeM  Corpiu, 
010 

Comburr,  bii  treason,  784 

Cornwall,  rebelliona  in,  861,  409,  4SS 

Comwallia,  brings  Frinoess  Blizabeth  to 
London.  452 

Conncil  of  Peers  called,  644 

Council  of  Trent,  488:  Cardinal  Pole  at, 
448 

Council  of  the  North  reorganised,  68S; 
abolished,  650 

Court  of  High  Commission,  established, 
560;  seyerity  of,  681 ;  abolished, 650 [re- 
established, 771;  its  aggressions,  775, 
780;  abolished,  783 

Court  of  the  Star  Chamber  established, 
356;  its  objects,  859;  its  power,  868; 
condemns  tne  Millenary  Petition,  587 ; 
supports  the  High  Commission  Court, 
631 ;  its  authority,  682  ;  abolished,  650 

Court  of  Record,  explained,  588 

Court  of  Bequests,  abolished,  430 

Courtenay,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  his  claim 
to  the  throne,  382;  genealogy  of,  409; 
executed,  410 

Courtenay,  Edward,  genealogy  of,  409; 
proposed  maniago  with  Elizabeth,  449 ; 
escapes,  451 

Covenant,  the  Firstissued, 496 ;  renewed, 
639;  taken  by  Parliament,  663;  re- 
laxed, 673;  forced  on  Charles  L,  679; 
forced  on  Charles  II.,  691,  694; 
Charles  II.  orders  its  abjuration,  729; 
Coyenanters  persecuted,  737,  754,  755, 
764 

Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  supports  Charles, 
622 

Coventry.  Sir  John  (grandson  of  the  Lord 
Keeper),  insulted,  743 

Coverdale,  his  translation  of  Md»  Bible, 
410 

Craigmillar,  Bond  of,  507 

Cranmer,  gains  the  fi&vour  of  Henry  VIII., 
890;  Archbishop,  892 ;  pleads  for  More 
and  Usher,  395 ;  examines  Anne  Boleyn, 
400;  publishes  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
424;  urges  prudence  to  Somerset,  434; 
imprisoned,  447;  his  trial,  455,  456; 
his  death,  457 

Crawford,  supports  Manchester,  671 

Crofts,  Sir  James,  takes  arms  against 
Mary,  449 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  rise,  888;  causes 
discontent  \ij  his  reform,  898 ;  arrests 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  894 ;  suppresses  the 
lesser  monasteries,  896,  897 ;  disliked  by 
the  nobility,  405 ;  arranges  the  mturriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  412 ;  his  alliance 
with  Oermany  fails,  418 ;  Ms  fall  and 
execution,  414;  instructions  for  his 
son's  education,  477;  his  reason  for 
destroving  the  monasteries,  480 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Edgehill,  660;  his 
energy.  662,  663 ;  at  Marston  Moor,  668. 
669;  at  Newbury,  670;  his  views,  670; 
his  quarrel  with  Manchester,  671;  pro- 


poses tlie  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672; 
in  the  Western  army,  675 ;  at  Naael^, 
676;    suppresses  the  Clubmen.     677; 
inquires  into  the  army  grievanoea,  682; 
sympathy  with  the  troops,  684;  warns 
Charles,  684 ;  efforts  at  union,  685 ;  in 
Wales,  686;  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
689;    suppresses   the   Levellers,    690; 
goes  to  Ireland,  691 ;  takes  Drogheda, 
692;   conquers  the  South,  retuxna  to 
England,  693;    goes  to  Scotland.  694; 
wins  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  695 ;  takes 
Edinburgh,    fiivours    tbe    Protestezs, 
696;  wins  the  battle  of  Worcester,  607; 
rules   Scotland   well,   698;    desires  a 
settlement,  699;  his  monarchical  views, 
his  foreign  politics,  700;  upholds  the 
Navigation  Act,  701 ;   sympathy  with 
the  army,  702 ;  expels  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, calls  the  Little  Parliament,  70S ; 
made  Protector,  704 ;  plots  against  him, 
705 ;  his  speech  to  the  Reformed  Psrlia- 
ment,  706;    his  mi^or-generals,    707; 
his  foreign  policy,  708;  plots  against 
him,  709 ;  rerases  the  title  of  King,  710, 
711;    his  last   Parliament,    712;    his 
vigorous  rule,  713;  his  death,  714;  bis 
body  hanged  at  Tyburn,  728 

Cromwell,  lUchard,  his  8upi>06ed  nominsr 
tion,  714 :  his  character,  716 ;  submits 
to  the  ann^  717;  retires,  718 

Cmmwell,  Henry,  acknowledges  the 
Bump,  718 

Customs,  described  (note),  613;  innreaaed, 
614;  granted  to  Charles  IL,  726;  col- 
lected by  James  IL  without  leare  nit 
Parliament,  762 

Dacre,  Lord,  imposes  upon  Albany,  879 

Danby,  Lord  Treasurer,  745  :  his  views, 
746;  retains  office  by  bribery,  747; 
connives  at  Louis  XIV. 's  intrigues,  748; 
urges  Charles  to  assemble  the  army, 
draws  up  the  Secret  Treaty,  749 ;  im- 
peached, 750  ;  his  connection  with  the 
Popish  Plot,  751 ;  imprisoned,  762; 
supports  the  Church,  768;  signs  the 
invitation  to  William  III.,  779 ;  orga- 
nizes an  insurrection,  784;  declares 
Mary  Queen,  788,  789 

Dangerfleld,  reveals  the  Popish  Plot, 
751 ;  his  cruel  punishment,  763 

Darcy,  leader  of  the  Northern  rebellion, 
407 ;  executed,  408 

Darnell,  demands  a  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, 619 

Damley,  engaged  to  Mary,  508  ;  married, 
604;  his  character,  quarrels  with  Mary, 
his  bond  with  the  Protestants,  505; 
murders  Bixzio,  506 ;  refuses  to  be  pre- 
sent at  his  son's  christening,  507;  Us 
murder,  508 

Dartmoutii,  commander  of  James  n.*8 
fleet,  784 ;  reftises  to  take  the  Qaeen 
and  Prince  to  France,  785 

Davison,  gets  the  warrant  for  Maiy's 
death  signed,  557;  dismissed,  558 
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Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  Vary's 
Church  Commission,  447 

Deane,  defeats  the  Dutch,  701 

Declaration  of  Breda,  720,  722,  729 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  774  ;  petition 
against,  777 

Declaration  of  William  III.,  783 

Denby,  Parliamentary  General,  672 

Derby,  Lord,  joins  Mary,  445 

De  Buy  ter,  his  battles  with  Blake,  701 ; 
in  the  Down4,  735;  at  Southwold 
Bay,  744 ;  insulted  by  the  Dutch  mob, 
744 

DBsborough,  hi9  expedition  to  the  West 
Indies,  703;  leader  of  the  Army  opx>osi- 
tion,  717 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  his  position,  402; 
intiigues  with  France  and  Spain,  403 

Desmond,  Earl  of,  submits  to  £li2abeth, 
687  :  released,  apprehended,  escapes, 
regains  power,  539  ;  fears  to  rebel,  542 ; 
killed,  543 

Devereux,  Walter,  first  Earl  of  Essex, 
attempts  to  colonize  Ulster,  588 ;  Gover- 
nor of  Ulster,  540 

Devereuz,  Robert  (son  of  Walter),  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  his  expeditions  to  Cadiz, 
663,  571 ;  his  rivalry  with  Cecil,  571, 
675  ;  his  quarrel  with  Elizabeth,  572, 
676 ;  his  advice  to  James,  577 ;  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  577 ;  hi(>  l^'eason^  578 ; 
death,  579 

Devereux,  Robert  (son  of  Robert),  third 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  General,  657  ;  com- 
mander-in-chief, 659  :  at  Edgehill,  660 
defends  London,  661;  inactive,  662 
relieves  Gloucester,  at  Newbury,  664 
defeated,  669;  his  ill  health,  670 
excluded  by  the  Self-denying  Ordi 
nance,  672 ;  resigns,  dies,  673 

Devolution,  Law  o^  734 

Devonshire.    [See  Cavendish.] 

De  Witt,  attacks  the  Spanish  fleet,  642  ; 
head  of  the  Republican  party,  701,  784 ; 
negotiates  with  Louis  XIY.,  735  ;  his 
victory  in  the  Downs,  735 ;  his  revenge 
for  the  destruction  of  Brandaris,  736  ; 
negotiates  the  Tiiple  Alliance,  740; 
killed,  744 
Diet  at  Augsburg,  438 
Digby,  Joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  590; 

imprisoned,  executed,  591 
Digby^  John,   Earl   of  Bristol,  sent  to 
Spain,  604 ;  quarrels  with  Buckingham, 
603 ;   his   opposition  to  Buckingham, 
612;    charaes   against  him,  616  ;  im- 
prisoned, liberated,  622 
Digby,  Geoi^e  (son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol), 
supports  Strafford,  becomes  Royalist, 
648  ;  Charles's  adviser,  656 ;  his  letter  to 
Ormond,  676;  Charles's  letter  to  him, 
678 ;  a  Catholic,  731 ;  impeaches  Claren- 
don, 732 
Divorce,    between    Henry    VIII.     and 

•  Catherine,  reasons  for,  382 ;  referred  to 
the  Universities,  390;  brought  before 
Parliament.  391 ;  completed,  393 


Don  Carlos,  proposal  of  marriage  to  Mary, 
503 

Dorislaus,  murdered,  691,  698 

Dorset    [See  Grey.] 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  expeditions  against 
Spain,  534,  554,  559 ;  his  ships  paid  on, 
559 ;  privateers  crowd  to  him,  560 ;  he 
attacks  the  Armada,  561 ;  his  expedition 
against  Spain,  563;  circumnavigates 
the  world,  572 

Drogheda,  seige  of,  692 

Drury,  Sir  William,  takes  Edinburgh 
Castle,  528 ;  President  in  Munster,  540; 
retires,  542 

Drury,  Sir  Drew,  his  part  in  Mary's 
death,  557 

Dudley,  Edmund,  his  extortions,  365; 
executed,  367 

Dudley,  Andrew  (son  of  the  extortioner), 
marches  against  Mary,  445;  convicted 
of  treason,  447 

Dudley  (son  of  the  extortioner),  member 
of  Edward  VI.'s  Council,  made  Earl  of 
Warwick,  423;  subdues  the  Eastern 
rebellion,  433;  overthrows  Somerset, 
434 ;  his  want  of  principle,  435 ;  coins 
bad  money,  436;  plot  against;  made 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  440 ;  hated, 
441 ;  his  ambitious  schemes,  441, 
442;  ^position  of  the  nation,  443; 
keeps  Edward  VI.'s  deuth  secret,  444; 
intends  to  crown  his  son,  445;  arrested, 
446 ;  his  connection  with  France,  446 ; 
his  contemptible  conduct,  447 ;  his  exe- 
cution, 448 ;  effect  of  his  recklessness, 
489 

Dudley,  John  (second  son  of  Northum- 
berland), fails  to  capture  Mary,  445 

Dudley,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick  (third 
son  of  Northumberland),  surrenders 
Ha\Te,  502 

Dudley,  Lord  Guildford  (fourth  son  of 
Northumberland),  marries  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  441 ;  proposal  to  crown  him,  445 ; 
Renard  urges  his  death,  447;  executed, 
451 

Dudley,  Robert  (fifth  son  of  Northumber- 
land), favourite  of  Elizabeth,  murders 
his  wife,  500;  proposed  as  a  husband 
for  Mary,  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  503 ; 
commander  of  the  army  in  the  Nether, 
lands,  553;  Governor  of  the  States, 
554;  returns,  554;  General-in-chief, 
dies,  562 

Dudley,  Sir  Harry  (cousin  of  Northum- 
berland), his  conspiracy  against  Mary, 
467 

Dunkirk,  attacked,  711;  captured,  713; 
sold  to  the  French,  733,  734 

Edict  of  Nantes,  issued,  565,  575;  re- 
voked, 768,  781 

Education.    [See  Learning.] 

Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  imprisoned, 
358;  executed,  862 

Edward  VI.  bom,  408 ;  hurried  to  Wind* 
sor,  434 ;   the  Council  appeal  to  him. 
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434 ;  propnsed  marriage,  430 ;  (leceived 
by  Warwick,  440;  hia  weak  health,  441 ; 
hlB  will,  411;  diea,  443;  hie  viewi  of 
royidty,  442 ;  grammar  achools  founded 
in  hia  name,  478 :  hia  ability,  477 

Egmout,  Count,  rhilip's  proxy  at  hia 
marriage  with  Hary,  449;  wins  the 
battle  of  Oravelinea.  461;  petitiona 
Philip  againat  the  Edlcia,  executed, 
513 

Elcho.  defeated  by  Montrose,  674 

Eliabeth,  daiighter  of  James  I.,  marries 
the  Elector  Palatine,  596 

Elizabeth  of  York,  crowned,  359 ;  dies, 
364 

Elizabeth,  bom.  894;   declared   illegiti- 
mate, 400;  Seymour  her  guardian,  429: 
he  proposes  to  marry  her,  429;  jiassed 
over  in  Edward  VI. 's  will,  441 ;  Benard 
urges  her  execution,  447,  451;   Mary 
will  not  acknowledge  her,  449;  pro- 
posed marriage  with  Courtenay,  449;  her 
fife  in  danger,  451;  called  to  London,^ 
sent  to  theTower,  retires  to  Woodstock. 
452 ;  proposed  marriage  with  Philibert 
of  Savoy.  454,  455 ;  PhUip  friendly  with 
her,  489 ;  the  representative  of  progress, 
457;   worshipped  by  the  young  men, 
458 ;  Ascham  ner  tutor,  477 ;  proclaimed 
Queen,  her  speech  to  CeclL  488;  her 
policy,  proposed  marriage  with  Philip, 
489;  her  character,  490,  491;    rejects 
PhUip.   492;    Parliament  begs  her  to 
many,  493 ;  hates  Knox,  497 ;  refuses 
Arran,  498,  500 ;  refuses  Mary  a  passage 
through  England,  499;  loves  Dudley, 
500, 508,  562 ;  assists  Cond6,  502 ;  oflTers 
Dudley  to  Mary,  503 ;  repudiates  Mur- 
ray. 505;  godmother  to  James  I.,  607  j 
desires  ^e  postponement  of  Bothwell's 
trial,  509;    her  difficulties,    513;    her 
religious  views.  513 ;  refuses  Archduke 
Charles,  513;  her  behaviour  to  Mary, 
514.  515;  her  share  in  the  privateers' 
prizes,  516;  refuses  leave  for  Norfolk 
to   marry  Mary,    518;    her    political 
views.  519,  529;  excommunicated,  520 ; 
marriage  with  Anjou  suggested,  521; 
interferes  with  her   Parliament,  523; 
rejects  Aujou,  523 ;  plot  to  murder  her, 
523;   her  momentary  energy,  524;  mar- 
riage with  Alengon  suggested,  525  ;  her 
duplicity  to  the  States,  526 ;  her  energy 
after  St.  Bartholomew,  527 ;  her  con- 
duct to  the  Netherlands,  529,  531,  532 ; 
receives  idenQon,  533;    enforces  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland,  635;  her  parsi- 
.mony  there,  537,  538,  540,  542,  nego- 
tiates with  Mary  and  James,  545,  550; 
appeals  to  her  people,  547;  dismisMes 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  549 ;  intrigues 
with  the  Netherlands.  552.  553*   with 
Spain.  664 ;  her  hesitation  as  to  Mary's 
deatti,  556;  signs  the  warrant,  667 ;  her 
anger  against  Davison.  558 ;   her  parsi- 
mony to  her  navy,    559,   562;  assists 
Henry  IV.,  565,  566 ;  her  conduct  to  her 


Parliament,  566,  567;  to  the  Ghnrdi, 
667-^560 ;  her  favourites,  670 ;  her 
conduct  to  Essex,  571,  572,  676,  578; 
her  last  speech,  579;  her  sympathy 
with  the  people,  580,  584;  contrast 
between  her  position  and  that  of  the 
Hanoverians,  581,  582 

Elliot,  Sir  John,  speaks  against  Bucking- 
ham, imprisoned,  617;  speaks  on  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  623 ;  attacks  Armini- 
anism,  626 ;  imprisoned,  627 

Empire,  Maximilian  proposes  to  resign  it 
in  favour  of  Henry  VlII.,  374 ;  contest 
for,  877 

Empson,  arait  of  Henry  VIL,  365;  exe- 
cuted, 867 

Englefield,  fkvourite  of  Mary,  458 

Erumns,  visits  Sir  Thomas  More,  477; 
his  opinion  of  relics,  478 

Essex.    [See  Devereux  and  CapeL] 

Ewer,  takes  charge  of  Charles  L,  686 

Exeter.    [See  Courtenay.] 

Fagkl,  draws  up  William  III. 'a  Declara- 
tion, 783 

Fsirfax,  Lord,  In  Yorkshire,  661;  at 
Atherton  Moor,  662;  his  aacoesses, 
663 ;  at  Marston  Moor,  668 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Yorkshire.  661, 
662;  joins  the  Eastern  army,  663;  de- 
feats the  Irish,  besieges  Lathton,  House, 
at  Marston  Moor,  668;  Commander-in- 
chie^  673;  fights  against  Ooring,  675; 
at  Naseby,  676;  raises  the  siege  of 
Taunton,  676;  takes  Bristol,  defeats 
Hopton,  677;  besieges  Oxford,  678; 
follows  the  Scotch  army,  680 ;  presents 
a  petition  from  the  army,  681 ;  holds  a 
meeting  of  agitators,  682 ;  triumphant, 
683;  defeats  Capel,  686;  suppresses  the 
Levellers,  690  ;  refuses  the  command  of 
the  Scotch  army,  694 

Falkland.  Henry  Cary,  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
638 ;  retires,  634 

Falkland,  Lucius,  son  of  Henry,  takes 
office,  655;  killed,  664 

Fawkes,  Joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  goes 
abroad,  590;  returns,  arrested,  591 

Felton,  Governor  in  Connaught,  538 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain,  his  intrigues,  362; 
his  policy,  364;  his  ohject  Si  joining 
the  Holy  League,  369 ;  gains  his  object 
372;  dies,  377 

Ferdinand  of  Gratz  (son  of  Archduke 
Charles),  champion  of  Catholicism,  601; 
King  of  Bohemia,  602;  Emi>eror,  602; 
gives  the  Palatinate  to  Bavaria,  610 

Feversham,  commander  of  the  army,  766; 
his  conduct  at  Sedgmoor,  767;  his 
reception  in  London,  768;  only  nomi* 
nal  commander,  782;  assembles  the 
army,  784 

Fiennes,  Parliamentary  commander,  663 

Finch,  Solicitor-Genend,  deposed,  771; 
counsel  to  the  seven  Bishops,  778 

Finch,  Speaker,  623;  held  m  his  chair, 
627;  Chief  Justice,  629;  his  opinion  os 
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ship-money,  680;  impeached,  eBcapes 
649 
Finoal,  leader  in  Ireland,  654 
Fireanna  introduced,  465 
Fire  of  London,  738  f  attribnted  to  the 

Papiata.  757 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  imprisoned, 
804;  refoaea  the  oath  to  the  Act  of 
Succession,  895  ;  Cardinal,  896;    exe- 
cuted, 396 
Fitzgeralds.    [See  Geraldinea.] 
Fitz-Manrice,  James,  brother  of  Desmond, 
his  insurrection,    537;   restored,  588; 
defeated,  pardoned,  589;  goes  to  Spain, 
640 ;  organizes  an  e}q)edition,  541 ;  tanda 
at  Din^e,  kiUed,  542 
Fitz-William,  Deputy  of  Ireland,  588 
Fleetwood,  inqnues  Into  the  army  griev- 
ancap,  682;  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
697;   succeeds  Ireton,  700;  objecta  to 
Cromwell's  taking  the  title  of  King, 
711 ;  nominal  head  of  the  army,  717 ; 
the  army  dumands  more  power  for,  718 
Fleming,  Judge,  his  views  of  prerogative, 

593 
Forest  laws  extended,  628 
Francis  I.,  his  genealogy,  878;  his  charac- 
ter, conquers  Milan,  makea  peace,  374 ; 
aims   at  the   Empire,   seeks    English 
alliance,  877  ;  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gk>l(^    invades   Spain,    878;    loses 
Milan,  excites  disaffection  in  Scotland, 
879;   quarrels   with  Bourbon,  invades 
MUan,  imprisoned,  880;  alliance  with 
Henry   VIII.,   881  ;    remonstrates   on 
the  death  of  More,  896;  alliance  with 
the  Turks,  416 ;  war  with  England  and 
Germany,  417;  dies,  427 
Francis  II.,  betrothed  to  Mary,  427 ;  mar- 
ried, 490;  becomes  King,  495;  dies,  501 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  befriends  Luther,  384 
Frederick  Y.,  marries  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
596 ;  King  of  Bohemia,  602 ;  dethroned, 
608 ;  disbands  his  army,  610 
Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  hia  expedition,  670, 
572 

GAJtDiirER,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  opposes 
Cranmer,  419:  imprisoned,  437;  be- 
friended by  Somerset,  440;  member  of 
Marsr's  Council,  446;  on  her  Church 
Commission,  447 ;  discovers  the  Dudley 
conspiracy,  449 ;  urges  the  execution  of 
Elizabeth,  451 ;  opposition  to  him,  fails 
to  pass  his  Bills  ror  persecution,  452; 
begins  his  persecutions,  454 

Garnet,  sanctions  the  Gunpowder  Flot, 
589 ;  imprisoned,  executed,  591 

Garrard,  quoted,  628,  629 

Gates,  executed,  447 

GeoKe  of  Denmark,  Joins  William  III.,  785 

Oeraldines,  their  power,  402;  intrigues 
with  Spain,  408;  subdued,  404;  Sidney's 
plan  to  overthrow  their  authority,  586 ; 
their  quarrel  with  the  Butlers,  537; 
their  insurrection,  537, 538;  defeated,  543 

Gerard,  his  plot,  hia  execution,  705 


Gilbert,  Governor  of  Kilmallock,  6  8 

Ginstiniani,  Venetian  ambassador  quoted, 
466,469 

Glamorgan.    [See  Herbert] 

Godfrey,  SirEdmundbury,  murdered,  761 

Godolphin,  aupports  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
757;  supports  James,  759;  member  of 
James's  Cabinet,  762 ;  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  William  III.,  785 

Gondomar,  Spanish  ambaasador,  ui^ges  the 
Spanish  match,  599;  thwarts  Raleigh's 
enterprise,  601 

Goring,  betrays  the  Army  Plot,  651 ;  Royal- 
ist commander,  675;  besieges  Taunton, 
675;  defeated,  676;  trial  of,  689 

Grey,  genealogy  of,  855 

Grey.second  Marqi:ds  of  Dorset  (grandson  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville),  general  in  France, 
869;  Wolsey,  tutor  to  his  children,  375 

Grey,  third  Marquis  of  Dorset  (son  of  the 
second  Marquis),  made  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
440;  remains  with  his  daughter  Lady 
Jane,  445 ;  takes  up  arms  against  Mary, 
449;  captured,  460;  executed,  451 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  Seymour  her  guardian, 
42M  ;  her  claim  to  the  throne,  441 ;  made 
Queen,  her  character,  444;  Renarduigea 
her  execution,  447 ;  her  death,  451 

Grey,  Sir  William  de  Wilton,  suppresses 
insurrections,  433 ;  commands  at  Calais, 
460 

Grey,  Sir  Arthur  (son  of  William),  Deputy 
in  Ireland,  542 ;  defeats  the  Spaniards  in 
Smerwick,  543 ;  dies,  570 

Grey,  Sir  Thomas  (son  of  Arthur),  in  the 
Bye  Plot,  pardoned,  586 

Grey,  William  (of  WerkeX  leader  of  the 
.A^ociation,  662 

Grey,  Forde  (grandson  of  William  of 
Werke),  Joins  Monmouth,  767 

Grey  of  Groby,  assists  Pride,  686 ;  chief  of 
Anabaptista,  707 

Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  en- 
forcea  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  513 ;  his 
character,  669 

Guildford.  Lord  Keeper,  his  advice  ne- 
glected, 762;  dies.  768 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  commanding  in 
Italy,  459 ;  massacres  tiie  Protestants  at 
Vassy,  501 ;  assassinated,  502 

Guise,  Henry,  reconciled  with  Coligny, 
526;  murders  Coligny,  527 :  his  plans  to 
invade  England,  548 ;  master  of  France, 
558,  659 ;  murdered,  564 

Guises,  genealogy  of,  496;  their  hostility  to 
England,  439;  masters  of  France,  500; 
plots  against  the  Protestants,  601 ;  de- 
struction of  the  family,  502;  regain 
power,  526;  in  favour  with  the  mob, 
526 ;  hated  by  Catherine,  526 ;  influence 
over  Henry  III.,  531,  652 ;  organize  the 
Catholic  League,  632 ;  their  plots  against 
Elizabeth,  644,  647,  648;  their  fall,  564 

Habeas  Corpus,  a  writ  of,  demanded,  619 ; 
refused,  620;  the  subject  discussed  in 
Parliament,  622 ;  Act  of,  passed,  758 
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Hales*  Commissiontf,  qaotod,  480,  431 

HsIm,  8ir  Edward,  suit  against,  771 ;  flies 
with  James  IL.  780 

Halifax,  his  character,  708,  701 ;  OT)poses 
the  Exclusion  BUI,  767 ;  opposes  Charles, 
709;  obtains  Rochester'B  removal,  759; 
Lord  President,  701:  his  opinion  on 
Airjrle's  execution,  700;  dismissed,  708; 
advdea  mediation,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners'to  WiUlam  III.,  785;  Joins  Wil- 
liam, 780 

Hamilton,  Commissioner  to  Scotland,  089; 
his  army,  041 ;  Montrose  Jealous  of,  052 ; 
plots  against,  053 ;  deprived  of  the  Oreat 
Seal,  C55;  raises  an  army  for  Charles, 
085;  defeated,  080;  executed,  089 

Hammond,  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
085 ;  summoned  to  London,  080 

Hampden,  Edward,  demands  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  019 

Hampden,  John,  reftises  to  pay  ship- 
money,  020;  his  calmness,  050;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  057;  commander  in  the 
vmy.  000;  remonstrates  with  Essex, 
killed.  002 

Harrington's  J^vugoi  AntiqwB  quoted,  697 

Harrison,  brings  Charles  to  London,  087 ; 
assists  Cromwell,  703 ;  imprisoned,  707 

Haselrig,  Sir  Arthur,  Charles  I.  attempts 
to  arrest  him,  057;  member  of  Crom- 
well's Upper  House,  712;  opposes 
Richard  Cromwell,  717;  excepted  from 
the  amnesty,  723 

Hastings,  Sir  Edward,  brings  Elizabeth  to 
London,  opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  dies,  670 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  privateering,  610 ; 
reveals  the  Spanish  Plot,  524 ;  improves 
the  fleet,  660 

Heath,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
437 

Heaveningham.  demands  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  019 

Henderson,  Presbyterian,  052;  rewarded, 
058 

Heneage,  clerical  Commissioner,  400 

Henrietta  Maria,  proposed  marriage  with 
Charles,  600;  terms  of  the  marriage 
treaty,  612;  her  chapels  crowded,  019; 
her  household  dismissed,  021;  goes  to 
Holland,  058;  returns,  002 

Henry  VII.,  his  character,  350;  suppresses 
the  Yorkists,  859 ;  establishes  the  Star 
Chamber,  359 ;  his  perfidv  to  Brittany, 
359;  makes  treaties  wiw  France  and 
Buigundy,  360;  suppresses  Warbeck, 
861 ;  negotiates  with  Spain,  his  economy, 
862 ;  severity  to  the  nobles,  alliance  with 
Scotland,  368;  with  Spain,  death  of  his 
wife,  364;  proposals  for  a  second  mar- 
riage, 364,  365 ;  his  exactions,  effects  of 
his  rule,  dies,  365 ;  his  disUke  to  Henry 
VIII. '8  marriage  with  Catherine,  367 

Henry  VIII.,  marriage  with  Catherine  sug- 
gested, 804 ;  his  education,  his  beauty, 
TOWTles  Catherine,  367;  his  popularity, 
•68 ;  his  dismterested  motives  in  Joining 


^e  Holy  League,  808,  809;  his  disap- 
pointment, invades  France,  370 ;  reftises 
the  demands  of  Scotland,  871;  makes 
peace  with  Frann,  372 ;  Wolsey  gains 
his  favour,  375;  a  candidate  for  the 
Empire,  377;  visits  Francis,  visits 
Charles,  878;  Jealous  of  Franc^  378; 
revives  the  old  claims  on  France,  880 ; 
alliance  witii  France,  881;  desires  a 
divorce,  882;  writes  against  Luther, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  884 ;  loves  Anne 
Boleyn,  385 ;  his  anger  agidnst  Wolsey, 
favours  Cromwell,  388;  disputes  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  appeids  to  the 
Universities,  390;  called  Head  of  the 
Church,  890,  395  ;  takes  Anne  Boleyn  to 
France,  marries  her,  392;  excommuni- 
cated, 395 ;  persecutes  More  and  Fisher, 
395,  390 :  political  character  of  his  re- 
formation, 398;  executes  Anne  Boleyn, 
399 ;  marries  Jane  Seymour,  400 ;  climax 
of  his  power,  401 ;  dislikes  the  disorders 
of  the  Reformers,  411;  marries  Anne 
of  Cleves,  413 ;  executes  Cromw^  di- 
vorces Anne,  marries  Catherine  Howard, 
414;  tries  to  win  James  Y.,  executes 
Catherine,  marries  Catherine  Parr,  415 ; 
war  with  Scotland  and  France,  410, 417 : 
his  old  sge,  419;  dies,  420;  character, 
420,  421;  his  will,  423,  441;  his  disphij 
of  wealth,  400;  his  love  of  building. 
480 ;  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  584 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  his  character,  427; 
alliance  with  England,  439 ;  doubts  as 
to  assisting  the  Dudley  conspiracy,  re- 
ceives the  exiles,  458;  induced  by  Panl 
IV.  to  break  the  truce  with  Spain,  459; 
makes  peace  with  Elizabeth,  494 ;  dies, 
495 

Henry  III.,  proposed  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth, 521 ;  rejected,  623 ;  defeated  by 
the  Huguenots,  630 ;  becomes  King, 
530;  refuHes  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  652;  his  character,  556; 
league  against  him,  658 ;  flies  ficom  Paris, 
559;  murdered,  564 

Henry  IV.,  genealogy  of,  601;  marries 
Margaret  of  Valois,  628;  imprisoned, 
escapes,  631 ;  threatened  by  Guise,  532 : 
raises  the  South  of  France,  defeato  the 
Guises,  becomes  King,  604);  character  of; 
entors  Piuris,  issues  the  Edict  of  Nanteii, 
605 ;  his  dealhigs  with  Elizabeth,  506; 
seeks  the  friendship  of  James  L,  585; 
supports  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Qti' 
many,  assassinated,  590 

Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  character  of,  dies, 
596 

Herbert,  Sir  WilUam,  opposes  Somerset, 
434 ;  coins  false  money,  430 ;  made  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  440 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry  (son  of  Sir  WilliamX 
betrothed  to  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  441 

Herbert,  Lord  Glamorgan,  negotiates  with 
the  Irish,  070;  the  treaty  disoovered, 
077;  imprisoned,  080 

Herbert,  Admiral,  takes  the  letter  of  in* 
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▼itation  to  William  III.,  779;   Oom- 
mander  of  his  fleet,  783 

Hewit,  Dr.,  a  Royalist,  executed,  713 

Hobbes,  his  theory  of  royalty,  791 

HoUand.    [See  Netherlands.] 

Holies,  Denzel,  imprisoned,  627 ;  attempt 
to  arrest  him,  657:  leader  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 681 ;  yields  to  the  army,  682 

Holies,  intrigues  with  French  ambassa- 
dors, 749 

Hooker,  quoted,  465,  568;  his  writings, 
675 

Hooper,  made  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  487 ; 
burnt,  454 

Hope,  advises  the  renewal  of  the  Cove- 
nant, 639 

Hopper,  Sir  George,  aids  Wyatt,  450 

Hopton,  Royalist  general,  661;  defeats 
Stamford.  663  ;  defeated,  677 

Hotham,  at  Hull,  668,  659;  his  treason, 
executed,  663 

Houghton,  Prior  of  the  Charterhouse,  per- 
secuted, 895 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Soirey  (second 
Buke  of  Norfolk),  member  of  Henry 
VIII.'b  ministry,  367;  commanding  at 
Flodden,  871;  defeats  Albany,  879; 
commanding  in  France,  379 

Howard,  Thomas,  th^rd  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
head  of  the  nobles  in  the  Council,  877 ; 
his  assistance  needed  against  the  Suf- 
folk rebellion,  387;  chief  Minister,  388 ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  rebellion,  407 ; 
408;  head  of  the  reactionary  party, 
passes  the  Six  Articles,  412;  invades 
Scotland,  416 ;  intrigues  against  Somer- 
set, 420;  his  execution  ordered,  420; 
marches  against  Wyatt,  450 

Howard,  Henry  (son  of  the  third  Duke), 
Earl  of  Surrey,  sent  to  Ireland,  403; 
defeated  near  Boulogne,  418;  his  in- 
trigues against  Somerset,  executed,  420 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton 
(son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey),  dies,  597 

Howard,  Catherine  (niece  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  maxries  Henry  VIII. , 
414 ;  executed,  415 

Howard,  Lord  William  (brother  of  the 
third  Duke),  opposes  Wyatt,  450; 
brings  Elizabeth  to  London,  opposes 
Gardiner,  452 

Howard,  Sir  Charles,  of  Effingham  (son 
of  William),  persuades  Elizabeth  to  sign 
the  warrant  against  Mary,  657 ;  his  ex- 
ertions save  the  fleet,  660;  supports 
Essex's  policy,  671 ;  made  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, 572 

Howard,  Thomas  (fourth  Duke  of  Nor> 
folk),  proposal  to  marry  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, 515 ;  his  character,  517 ;  appre- 
hended, 618;  Joins  the  Ridolfl  Plot, 
522 ;  executed,  624 

Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk  (son  of  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk),  Lord  Chancellor,  597 ; 
^  procures  the  divorce  of  his  daughter, 
*   598 

Howard,  Frances,  daughter  of  Suflfolk, 


I       marries  Rochester,  697 ;  murders  Orer- 
bury,  598;  pardoned,  599 

Howard,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  im- 
prisoned, 616 ;  liberated,  622 

Howard,  William,  Lord  Stafford,  son  of 
Thomas,  accused  by  Gates,  754;  exe- 
cuted, 757 

Howard.  William  (of  Esorick),  reveals 
Rye-House  Plot,  759 

Huguenots,  open  antagonism  to  the 
Government,  600;  massacred  at  Vassy, 
601 ;  helped  by  Elizabeth,  502;  helped 
by  the  privateers,  516;  obtain  power, 
621 :  sympathy  with  Orange,  525 ;  Mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  526,  527; 
oiganise  themselves  as  a  republic,  531 ; 
crushed  by  the  Guises,  632;  make  an 
organized  rebellion,  658;  their  position 
under  Henry  IV.,  564;  toleratidn  granted 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  665 ;  negotiate 
with  Louis  XIY.,  613 ;  ask  English  help, 
621 :  Edict  of  Nantes  revoked,  768 

Huntly,  defeated  at  Corrichle,  508;  escapes 
after  Rizzio's  murder,  506;  signs  the 
Bond  of  Craigmillar,  607 ;  his  property 
restored  to  him,  510 

Huntly,  supports  Charles  I.,  640,  641 

Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chief  Justice,  620 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
quoted,  627;  Charles  I.'s  Counsellor, 
656;  Minister  of  Charles  IL,  707; 
advises  the  Declaration  of  Breda, 
720;  his  Church  views,  726 ;  supports 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  726 ;  his  policy, 
730;  his  ecclesiastical  l^slation,  732; 
opposition  to  him,  733 ;  instrumental  in 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  733, 734;  impeached, 
banished,  739 

Hyde,  Henry  (eldest  son  of  Edward), 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord-Lieui 
tenant  of  Ireland,  774;  dismissed,  774 

Hyde,  Laurence  (second  son  of  Edward), 
Earl  of  Rochester,  supports  Charles  JI., 
759;  rivab7  ^ith  Halifax,  759;  his 
character,  made  Lord  Treasurer,  761 ; 
head  of  the  moderate  party,  769 ;  decline 
of  his  influence,  770;  dismissed,  774 

Hyde,  Anne  (daughter  of  Edward),  mar- 
ries James  II.,  730 

Imohiqutn,  Lord,  defeats  Taafe,  becomes 
Royalist,  691 

Incident,  The,  663 

Independents,  persecuted,  668;  influence 
of,  666;  rise  of,  670,  671;  their  motive 
in  Joining  the  army,  675;  power  in 
Parliament,  682 ;  their  objects,  688 

Intercourse,  the  Great,  360,  469 

Interim,  The,  438  • 

Ireland,  supports  Simnel,  358 ;  supports 
Warbeck,  859;  Poynings'  Law  estab- 
lished, 862;  condition  of,  401,402;  in- 
surrection  of  the  Fltzgeralds,  403,  404; 
affairs  in,  535-543 ;  Tyrone's  insurrection. 
577-679;  affairs  in,  632-636;  rebellion, 
654,656;  truce  with,  667 ;  treaty  with, 
674;  Irish  war  in  Parliamentary  hands, 
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480 ;  JonM'  eimpfttgn  In.  601, 6M ;  Crom- 
well ■abdoM,  609,  603;  ■ettlomeut  of, 
771-774 

Iveton,  at  Niiaeby,  676 ;  inquires  into  the 
army  griovanoM,  682;  in  Ireland,  692; 
takes  command  of  the  Irish  war,  693 ; 
dies,  700 

Isabella  of  CastUe,  her  daim  to  the  throne, 
670 

ltal\A%  R«Ia(toH,  quoted,  404, 467,  470, 474, 
484,486 

Jamaica,  eaptore  of,  708 

James  I.,  bom,  607 ;  Maij  visits  htm,  510 ; 
made  King  of  Scotland,  611 ;  supported 
by  Morray,  618;  negotiates  with  Eliza- 
beth, 646;  captured  by  the  Protestant 
Lords,  646;  escapes,  offers  assistance  to 
Guise,  648;  establishes  the  Episconal 
Church,  deserts  his  mother,  660;  nis 
selfishness,  666;  quarrels  with  Philip, 
668 ;  his  claim  to  the  throne,  676 :  his 
negotiation  with  Cecil  and  Essex,  677  ; 
his  views  of  royalty,  683,  684;  comes  to 
England.  686 ;  his  foreign  policy,  685 ; 
his  conduct  to  the  Bishops,  687;  dis- 
pleases Puritans  and  Catholics,  689;  his 
character,  692;  sympathy  wltii  the 
peasantiy,  698 ;  sends  troops  to  aid  the 
uerman  Protestant  Princes.  696;  his 
love  for  (kvourites,  697;  nis  foreign 
policy,  699 ;  his  dislike  of  Pariiaments, 
600 ;  refases  to  help  the  Elector  Frede- 
rick, 602,  608 ;  his  spee<^  on  the  Under- 
tf^ers,  60S ;  his  arbitrary  conduct,  604 ; 
sends  Charles  to  Spsin,  606 ;  dies,  606  ; 
his  conduct  in  Scotland,  606,  607; 
advises  Frederick  V.  to  disband  his 
troops,  610 

James  II.,  Duke  of  York,  defeated  by 
Turenne.  718 ;  marries  Anne  Hyde,  730 : 
a  Catholic,  731 ;  admiral,  736 ;  contrast 
to  Charles  II.,  742;  fights  against  the 
Dutch,  744 ;  resims  his  admiralty,  746 ; 
leaves  Bnc^and,  Exclusion  Bill  brought 
in,  762;  exacts  a  declaration  of  Mon- 
mouth's illegitimacy,  764 ;  his  cruelty  to 
the  Covenantera,  presented  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  756 ;  returns  to  Scotland,  767; 
Exclusion  Bill  rejected,  757 ;  returns  to 
the  Council,  769;  undier  obligation  to 
Halifax,  761 ;   collects  the  customs  il- 
legally, 762 :  his  objects,  768,  764 ;  his 
eruelfy  to  Honmoutii,  767 ;  his  favour 
to  Jeffreys,  762.  768 ;  breaks  the  Test 
Act,   768;    excites   the   opposition  of 
Parliament  and  of   the  Courch,  769; 
asserts    his    dispensing  power,   771 ; 
Interferes  with  the   Oxford   Colleges, 
771 ;  destroys  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland,  favoura  Irish  Catholics,  issues 
a  DecUuration  of  Indulgence,  774 ;  fears 
his   Parliament,    visiU   Oxford,    776; 
attempts  to  obtain  a  fiotvourable  Parlia- 
ment, 776 ;   orden  his  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  to  be  read  in  churches,  777 ; 
tries  the  seven  Bishops,  778 ;  offends 


both  Church  and  anny,  780;  relbses 
help  from  Louis  XIV.,  782;  his  eon- 
cessions,  783 ;  narrow  escape,  deserted, 
determines  to  fly,  786  ;  escape82786 ; 
captured,  final  escape  to  France,  787 

James  Edward,  his  birth,  776;  taken  to 
France,  786  ;  ignored  by  Danby,  788 

James  III.,  of  Scotland,  supports  War- 
beck,  361 ;  his  character  and  death,  363 

James  IV.,  marries  Margaret,  86S ;  quar- 
rels with  Henry  VIII.,  370 

James  V.,  trained  to  fa&te  England, 
marries  Mary  of  Guise,  nyects  the  offers 
of  Henrv  VIII.,  415 ;  hated  by  his 
nobles,  dies,  416 

Jane  Seymour.    [See  Seymour.] 

Jane  Gray.    [See  Grey.] 

Jefl)reys,  Judge,  promoted,  762;  his  cruel- 
ties, 763  ;  his  Bloody  Assizes,  768 ;  head 
of  the  High  OommissioD  Court,  771;  his 
conduct  to*t]ie  Universities,  775  ;  Lord- 
Lieutaiant,  776 ;  advises  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops,  778 ;  rescued  from  the  mob,  786 

Jermyn,  his  part  in  the  Army  Plot,  651 

Jemyngham,  favourite  of  Mary,  458 

Jews,  their  return  desired  by  Cromwell, 
708 

Joanna  of  Castile,  marries  Philip,  364; 
Henry  VII.  proposes  to  marry  her.  865 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  prox>osal  to  marry 
Mairy,  617 ;  R^^nt  or  the  Netherlands, 
intends  to  invade  England,  532 

Johnston  of  Warriston,  advises  renewal 
of  the  Covenant,  639;  made  Lord  of 
Session,  663 ;  executed,  729 

Jones,  Michael,  Presbyterian  commander 
in  Ireland,  680;  defeata  Preston,  691; 
defeats  Ormond,  692 

Joyce,  Comet,  gets  possession  of  Charles 
I.,  682 

Juliers  and  Cleves,  disputed  raccession 
to,  595,  596 

Juzon,  Bishop  of  London,  Treasurer,  631 

Krr,  leader  of  the  Eastern  insniigents, 

432;  his  conduct,  438 ;  executed,  433 
Keymis.  his  discoveries  on  the  Orinoco, 

600 ;  his  suicide,  601 
Kildare,  Earl  of,  supports  Simnel,  858; 
summoned  to  London,  362;  restored, 
363 ;  his  position^  hereditary  Deputy, 
402;    three   times   recalled  and  rein- 
stated, 403 
Kimbolton.    [See  Mandeville.] 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  executed,  528 
Kirke,  his  cruelties,   768;     deserts   to 
WiUiam  III.,  785 
I    Knowles,  Sir  Francis,  in  Elizabeth's  Cotin- 
cU,492 

Latimbr,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  imprisoned, 
447 ;  burnt,  456 ;  sermons  quoted,  436, 
465,  470-473,  476 

Lamb,  Dr.,  murdered,  625 

Lambert    [See  Simnel.] 

Lambert,  Parliamentary  general,  686 ;  at 
Dunbar,  696;  defeats  the  Protostersk 
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007 ;  at  WoToester,  007 ;  otffeete  to  the 
title  of  King,  711;  sappreesee  a  riot, 
taken  prisoner  by  Monlc,  719 ;  escapee, 
reunpiisoned,  720;  excepted  firom  the 
amnesty,  728 ;  imprisonea  for  life,  727 
JB,  Rochelle,  siege  of,  618,  621,  624 
LAud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  licenses 
Sibthorpo's  sermon,  618 ;  made  Bishop 
of  Londion,  626 ;  Charles's  adviser,  630 ; 
aims  at  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Church, 
031 ;  suppresses  the  Irish  Puritans,  688 ; 
his  measures  in  Scotland,  687 ;  his  new 
canons,  648 ;  impeached,  640 
Lauderdale,  Charles's  agent,  684;  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland,  728;  supersedes  Mid- 
dleton,   729;    member   of   the  Cabal 
mlnistary,  789;  remains  in  office,  746; 
connives  at  Louis  XIY.'s  intrigues,  748 ; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  7.'>4 
Lau2un,  escorts  the  Queen  and  Prince  to 

France,  785 
LAwson,  Conmiander  of  the  fleet,  719 
League  of  Cambrai,  868,  876 
League,  the  Holy,  868 ;  dissolved,  872 
Learning,  of  the  Church,  474, 480 ;  of  the 
laity,  884,  476,  477 ;  Gxeek  admitted  to 
theimiversities,  476;  foundation  schools. 
478 ;  of  Henry  VIIL,  867 ;  of  Edward 
VI.,  441,  477 ;  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  444, 
461,  477 ;   of  Elizabeth,  477,  490 ;   of 
Cromwell's  son,  477 
Legh  and  Leyton,  visit  the  monasteries, 

897,  480 ;  quoted,  478,  479,  481,  482 
Leicester.    [See  Dudley.] 
Leighton,  punishment  of,  681 
Lennox,  Earl  of  (father  of  DamleyX  goes 
to  Scotland.  60S;  demands  Bothwell's 
trial,  609 ;  Regent,  620 ;  murdered,  626 
Lennox.    [See  Stuart.] 
Lenihall,   SpeaJ^er,    removed,    708;    re- 
turns. 718 
Leopold,  Emperor,  receives  Juliera  and 

Cleves,  596 
Lerma,  suggests  the  Spanish  match,  699 
Leslie,    Alexander,   Scotch   commander, 
640 ;  his  skill,  641 ;  made  Earl  of  Leven, 
653 ;  assembles  an  army  against  Charles, 
664 ;  enters  England,  668 ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  669 ;  at  Dunbar,  694 
Leslie,  David,  conquers  Montrose,  C77 ;  at 
Dunbar.    694,    695;     suppresses    the 
Royalist  party,  696 
Levellers,  rise  of,  684;   spread  of,  689; 
suppressed,  690,  691 ;  bitterness  of,  706 
Lllburne,  his  pamphlets,  689 
Lindsay,  outlawed,  507;   assists  in  the 

Raid  of  Ruthven,  545 
Lindsay,  Royalist  general,  659 
Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  674, 

675 
Littleton,  becomes  a  courtier,  626 ;  counsel 
against  Hampden,  630 ;  flies  to  Charles, 
660 
liiturgy,  ordered  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Brerisxy,  419 ;  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment, 430  ;  its  removal  demanded,  432 ; 
order  to  destroy  all  except  the  Prayer 


Book,  4S7;  nvised,  40t,  494;  pro* 
tected  by  the  new  Canons  in  James 
I.'s  reign,  689;  the  Service  Book  en- 
forced in  Scotland,  638  a  Directory 
appointed  in  the  place  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  666;  proposal  to  revise  the 
Liturgy,  726 ;  amended  by  Convocation, 
727 

Lockhart,  ambassador  to  France,  711 ; 
acknowledges  the  Rump,  718 

Lockyer,  the  Leveller,  shot,  690 

London,  description  of,  485,  486;  trade 
of.  798 :  condition  of;  800,  801 

Louis  of  Nassau,  defeated,  512 ;  captureis 
Mons,  626 :  killed  at  Mook  Heath,  629 

Louis  XII.,  his  war  in  Italy,  868 ;  makes 
peace,  872 ;  marries  Princess  Mary,  372 ; 
dies,  378 

Louis  XIV.,  negotiates  witii  the  Hugue- 
nots, 613,  621 :  his  respect  for  Cromwell, 
718 ;  his  ambition,  his  marriage,  734 ; 
negotiates  with  Holland,  736 ;  pensions 
Charles  II.,  736;  invades  the  Nether- 
lands, 740 ;  his  projects,  secret  negotia^ 
tions,  742;  distrusts  Charles.  746; 
bribes  him,  747  •  749 ;  reveals  the 
Secret  treaty,  760 ;  pensions  James  II., 
762:  persecutes  the  Huguenots,  768; 
champion  of  the  Jesuits,  770 ;  excites 
the  an^  of  Holland  and  of  the  Pope, 
781 ;  his  offer  of  help  to  James  rc(jected, 
782 ;  receives  James  courteously,  787 

Lovel,  his  insurrection,  858 

Lowdon,  Scotch  Commissioner,  arrested, 
642 ;  Lord  Chancellor,  658 

Ludlow,  Parliamentary  general  in  Ireland, 
693 

Lumford,  mutiny  of  his  troops,  643 

Lumley,  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
Ridolfl  Plot,  624 

Lumley,  signs  the  invitation  to  William 
III.  779 

Luther,  883,  884 

Machinxrt,  use  of,  797 

Machyn,  his  diary,  quoted,  465,  458 

Macmahon,  rebellion  of,  654 

Maintenance,  suppressed  by  Henry  VII., 
869 ;  severe  laws  against  363 ;  effect  of 
the  change,  471 

Main  Plot,  685,  686 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  received  into 
favour,  607 ;  signs  the  bond  of  Craig- 
millar,  607;  dutracter  of,  supports 
Mary,  518 ;  corresponds  with  Elizabeth, 
620;  dies,  528 

Major-generals,  Cromwell's,  appointed, 
707 ;  withdrawn,  709 

Malary,  imprisoned,  604 

Malby,  President  in  Connan^t,  540 ;  lays 
waste  the  Burkes'  country,  541;  kills 
Fit^Maurice,  64:t 

Mandcville  (Lord  Manchester),  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657;  leader  of  the  Associa- 
tion, 662;  at  Marston  Moor,  668;  sum- 
moned to  the  West,  669;  his  quarrel 
with  Cromwell,  670,  671 ;  excluded  by 
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the  SelMenytng  Ordinanoe,  972;  on  fhe 
Oomiuittae,  tf78 

Manstteld,  raises  troops  in  England,  000  \ 
takes  servioe  with  the  Dutch,  610 

Manufactures  of  England,  description  of, 
794-790 

Manwaring,  his  sermon,  618;  revnurded, 
020 

Mar,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  give  up  Prince 
James,  610;  tries  to  prevent  tlie  Both- 
well  marriage,  610;  Begent,  624;  his 
prudence,  627 ;  dies,  628 

Mar,  Earl  of,  assists  in  the  Raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  640 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
marries  James  IV.,  863 ;  R^jent,  mar- 
ries Angus,  372 ;  comes  to  England,  878 ; 
returns  to  Scotland,  879 ;  her  bad  in- 
fluence over  James  V.,  415 

Margaret  of  Savoy,  Henry  YII.,  proposes 
to  marry  her,  864 

Margaret  of  Parma,  her  efforts  to  suppress 
heresy,  612 

Margrave  of  Baden,  defeated,  610 

Mana  Theresa  of  Spain,  marries  Louis 
XIV.,  734 

Mark.  De  la,  captures  BrUle,  626 

Markham,  concerned  in  the  Bye  Plot, 
pardoned,  686 

Martin  Mar-Prelate's  pamphlets,  670 

Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  marries 
Louis  XII.,  372;  her  gaiety,  373;  mar- 
ries Brandon,  373 

Mary,  offered  to  Charles  V.,  878;  to  one 
of  Francis  I.'s  sons,  882 ;  dedared  ille- 
gitimate, 394;  a  centre  for  Catholic 
reaction,  438 ;  persecuted,  439 ;  passed 
over  in  Edward  VI. 's  will,  441 ;  Nor- 
thumberland summons  her  to  London, 
she  escapes,  rallies  the  nobility  around 
her,  446 ;  proclaimed  Queen,  her  policy, 
446 ;  restores  the  Catholic  Church,  447 ; 
falls  in  love  with  Philip,  448 ;  prepares 
for  reconciliation  with  Rome,  declared 
Intimate,  head  of  the  Church,  449; 
her  courage  in  Wyatt's  refwllion,  450 ; 
her  sternness  to  Elizabetii,  449,  451, 
462;  her  mind  shaken,  452,  455;  her 
love  for  Philip,  453,  455  ;  receives  Pole, 
453 ;  prepares  for  her  confinement,  454; 
her  disappointment,  motives  for  perse- 
cution, 455;  her  misery,  455,  458;  dies, 
461 

Mary  of  Guise,  marries  James  V.,  415; 
Regent,  garrisons  Scotland  with  french- 
men, 495;  opx>oses  the  Reformation, 
496;  seeks  help  from  France,  497;  dies, 
498 

Mary  Stuart,  bom,  416;  crowned,  417; 
marries  Francis  II.,  427,  496;  becomes 
Queen  of  France,  496 ;  refuses  to  ratify 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  becomes  a 
widow,  498  ;  returns  to  Scothmd,  499 ; 
consults  Elizabeth  on  her  marriage, 
503  ;  marries  Damley,  Joins  the  Catho- 
lic League,  604;  quarrels  with  Damley, 
605 ;  assails  Murray,  plans  of  revenge 


for  Rioio'i  murder,  600 ;  her  son  bora, 
607;  agrees  to  miuder  Damley,  506; 
favours  Bothwell,  509;  visits  her  chDd, 
marries  Bothwell,  510 ;  taken  prisoner, 
abdicates,  escapes,  511;  flies  to  Eng- 
land, 612;  proofs  of  her  goilt,  615; 
her  proi>osed  marriage  with  Norfolk, 
615,  517,  622;  with  Don  John,  617; 
moved  to  Tutbury,  and  Coventry,  518 ; 
Elizabeth  thinks  of  restoring  her,  520; 
her  part  in  the  Ridolfi  Plot,  522; 
evidence  of  her  guilt  published,  524; 
her  death  demanded,  627 ;  effect  of  her 
intrigues  on  Ireland,  638 ;  plan  to  re- 
establish her,  645;  her  importance 
declines,  649;  she  makes  Philip  her 
heir,  is  moved  to  Tutbury,  560;  to 
Chartley,  to  Fotheringay,  her  trial, 
556;  convicted,  656;  her  death,  657 

Mary  de  Medici,  Regent,  602;  hated  by 
Richelieu,  640 

Manr,  daughter  of  James  IL,  marriM 
William  III.,  748 ;  proposal  to  make  her 
Queen,  788;  refuses  to  be  Queen  alone, 
789 

Mary  of  Modena,  second  wife  of  James  H., 
accepts  West  India  alaves  after  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  768;  banishes  Cathe- 
rine Sedley,  770 ;  escapes  to  France,  785 

Mason,  his  diaracter,  476;  his  letter  tn 
Cecil,  473 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  520,  527 

Massey,  defends  Gloucester,  664 ;  his  sue- 
cesses,  675;  ordered  to  Ireland,  681; 
his  Presbyterianism,  684 

Matthias,  invited  to  help  the  Nether- 
landers,  632,  661;  supports  Protestan- 
tism, 601 ;  dies,  602 

Maurice,  Prince,  comes  to  England,  659; 
defeats  Waller,  663 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  leader  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 664 

Maurice,  the  Puritan,  expelled  fhnn  Par- 
liament, 667 

Maximilian,  wishes  to  many  Anne  of 
Brittanv,  860;  acknowledges  Warbeck, 
860;  his  object  in  joining  the  Holj 
League,  868;  he  succeeds,  872:  dies, 
877 

May,  the  historian,  quoted,  645 

Mayenne,  assists  Guise,  548;  crowns  Car- 
dinal Bourbon,  664 

Mazarin,  treats  with  Cromwell,  70S,  713 

Medina  Sidonia,  commands  the  Armada, 
559,  562 

Melfort,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  772 

Mendosa,  the  Catholics  seek  his  protec- 
tion, 647;  urges  Guise  to  invade  in- 
land, 648 ;  dismissed,  549 

Mercantile  system,  described,  798,  799 

Merchants,  buying  land,  405, 409 ;  increase 
of  speculations,  469;  behaviour  to 
their  tenants,  470;  their  wealth.  466. 
467 

Mercuriano,  head  of  the  Jesuits,  assists 
Allen,  646 

Middleton,    Royal    Commissioner,    7S8; 
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lis  rivalry  with  lAuderdalo,  720;  dia- 
niBsed,  780 

lanese,  occupied  by  France,  868 ;  given 
us  a  dowry  to  Charles  V.,  872 ;  conquered 
}y  Francis   I.,   374;   reconquered  by 
!;harle8,  879;    conquered,  by  Francis, 
ISO :  reconquered  by  Charles,  880 
Idmay,  dies,  570 
llenary  Petition,  587 
Iton,  supports  Cromwell.  705 
nisters,  responsibility  of,  decided,  750, 
'52 

•narchy,  change  in  its  character,  857; 
Tiumph  of  its  power,  898 ;  lofty  views 
>f,  442;  personal  character  of,  462; 
ibisolute  over  the  Commons.  464 ;  change 
n  its  position,  581,  582 ;  idea  of  Divine 
j£^t,  588:  supported  by  the  Church, 
•94;  effect  of  the  Btnart  theory,  627 ; 
ipinions  on,  680;  Hobbes'  theory  of, 
"91 

nasteries,  suppression  of  the  lesser, 
:97,  480-482 ;  surrender  of  the  greater, 
10,  411,  488,  484;  its  effect  on  the 
abour  market,  471 ;  their  number  and 
wealth,  474,  479;  disorder  and  igno- 
ance  in,  479,  480 

•nk,  takes  service  in  Parliamentary 
rmy,  668 ;  negotiates  with  O'Neil,  691, 
'92 ;  defeats  we  Dutch,  701 ;  acknow- 
edges  tiie  Rump,  718;  marches  to 
^ondon,  710;  Invites  Charles's  return, 
20 ;  advises  a  full  amnesty,  728 ;  made 
)uke  of  Albemarle  and  commander  of 
he  fleet,  r85 

nmouth,  hires  bravos  to  Insult  Coven- 
ry,  743 ;  his  position,  754 ;  defeats  the 
Covenanters,  755;  returns,  received 
rith  enthnsiasnij  756;  his  triumphal 
>rogress,  757;  takes  refbge  in  Holland, 
64 ;  lands  in  Cornwall.  765 ;  at  Bridge- 
rater,  766;  at  Sedgmoor,  executed, 
67 

nopolies,  granted  by  Elizabeth,  579; 
ttacked  in  Parliament,  608;  s(dd  by 
niarles  L,  629 

ntague,  his  writings,  612:  protected 
ty  Charles  I.,  618 ;  proceeded  against, 
15 ;  promoted,  626 

ntague,  commander  of  Cromwell's  fleet, 
08 ;  wins  a  victory,  700;  assists  in  the 
apture  of  Ifardyke,  712;  acknowledges 
he  Rump,  718;  ambassador  at  Paris, 
60 

ntmorency,  minister  of  Henry  II.,  489 ; 
Eiken  prisoner,  459;  fights  for  the 
Guises,  502 

ntreuil,  agent  of  Charles  I.,  679 
Qtrose,  captures  Huntly,  641;  forms 
Royalist  party,  652 ;  his  part  in  the 
acident,  653;  Ids  efforts  for  Charles, 
74;  his  victories,  675 ;  Charles's  hopes 
3st  on  him,  676;  defeated  at  Philip- 
au^  677;  supports  Charles  II.  in 
Gotland,  691 ;  defeated,  698 ;  executed, 
94 
rdaunt,  Lord,  Joins  Mary,  445 

'KR.    MON. 


Mordaunt,  BoyaUst  conspirator,  718 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Speaker  in  Parliament, 
opposes  Wolsey,  887 ;  Chancellor,  intro- 
duces a  Church  reform  bill,  389 ;  brings 
the   divorce   before   Parliament,   891; 
resigns  the   Chancellorship,   892;   ar- 
rested, pardoned,  394;  refuses  the  oath 
to  the  Succession  Act,  imprisoned,  895; 
executed,  896;  quoted,  471 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  works,  477 
Mortmain  Act,  evaded,  891 
Morton,  at  Rizzio's  death,  506;  outlawed, 
507;  tries  to  prevent  the  Bothwell  mar- 
riage, 510;  Regent,  528;  executed,  544 
Monnteagle,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
578;  Gunpowder  Plot  revealed  to,  590; 
discovers  f^wkes,  691 
Mounl^Ioy,  Deputy  in  Ireland^  579 
Munro,  Scotch  general  in  Ireland,  667 
Murray,  Earl  of,  head  of  the  national 
party,  499;  controls  Maiy,  508;  repudi- 
ated by  EUzabeth,  505;   Damley  pro- 
mises to  recall  him,  Mary  attacks  him, 
506;  she  pretends  to  fkvour  him,  607; 
he  retires  to  France,  509 ;  returns,  made 
Regent,  511;  conquers  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  512;  at  the  Conference  at  YorlE, 
514;  sent  back  to  Scotland,  515;  sui>- 
ports  James,  518;   assassinated,  519; 
effect  of  his  death,  520  / 

Navigation  Act,  699;  accepted  by  the 
Dutch,  701 ;  its  effects,  799,  800 

Neil,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  attacked,  626 

Netherlands,  revolt  of  the,  512 ;  assisted 
by  B^lisn  volunteers,  526;  seek  help 
from  Irance,  529 ;  the  Treaty  of  Ghen^ 
532 ;  assisteid  by  Alen^on,  538 ;  declare 
their  independence,  551 ;  offer  them- 
selves to  Elizabeth,  552;  Leicester 
governor  of,  558 ;  deserted  by  Elizabeth. 
554;  prosperiiy  of,  564;  war  against 
the  Archdukes,  589 ;  truce  with  Spain, 
595;  opposition  to  Austria.  596  ;  per- 
secution of  Arminians,  death  of  Bame- 
velt,  607 ;  Joins  Richelieu's  league,  611 ; 
gives  reftige  to  Charles  II.,  691;  two 
parties  in,  698;  their  trade  ii^ured  bv 
the  Navigation  Act,  699;  war  with 
Cromwell,  700,  701 ;  war  with  Charles 
II.,  784-786 ;  deserted  by  Louis  XIV., 
736;  Joins  the  Triple  Alliance,  740 ;  war 
with  Charles  II.  and  France,  743,  744; 
sympathy  of  England  for,  748;  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  749 ;  its  double  govern- 
ment, 765,  779,  780 

Newcastle.  Parliamentarv  commander, 
661 ;  retires  to  the  Contment,  669 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  summoned  before 
Jeffreys,  775 

Noailles,  French  ambassador,  his  impor- 
tance, 446 

Nobility,  diminished  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  857,  463 ;  tyrannized  over  by 
Henry  VII^  868 ;  regain  power  under 
Henry  VIII.,  888;  causes  lor  their  dis- 
content, 405;    opposed  to  the  Refor- 
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ouitloB,  411,  44S ;  dislike  Thomas  CIrom- 

well,  405«  412»  418;    hojpe   to  regain 

power  on  Cromwell'a  fall,  486 ;   rally 

ronnd  Mary,  446 :  ilae  of  a  new  nobility, 

464;  their  effect  on  asrionltnre,  470; 

desire  national  independenoe,  492 
Norfolk.    (See  Howard.] 
Norman  Leslie,  his  plot  417;  mnrders 

Beaton,  419 ;  besi^^  m  8t  Andrews, 

426 
Norrls,    commanding   the    Netherlands, 

653;  his  expedition  to  Spain,  608 
Northampton.    [See  Parr.] 
Northnmoerland.  [See  Dndl^ and  Percy.] 
Northnmberiand,  Lord,  letter  to  Conway, 

048 
Nottin^uun,  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 

William  IIL,  786 
Noy,  becomes  a  coortier,  626;  devises 

uiip-money,  029 
Nnn  of  Ken^  ner  inflnenoe,  891 ;  executed, 

894 

CDoHimx,  made  Earl  of  Tvroonnel,  63S 

Oates,  reveals  the  Popish  not^  760,  761; 
cmel  punishment  or,  708 

0*Neil,  Shan,  his  insunection,  680 

CNeil,  Tirlogh,  promises  alliance,  680 

O'Neil,  Matthew,  made  Earl  of  Tyrone,  686 

O'Neil,  Brian,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
689;  submits,  640 

O'Neil,  Hugh,  son  of  Matthew,  rebels, 
677,  678 ;  submits,  679 ;  reinstated,  882 

CNeU,  Owen  Roe,  leader  of  the  Irish 
army,  080;  negotiates  with  Monk, 
091;  dies,  092 

O'Neil,  Sir  Phelim,  rebeU,  064 

Orange.    [See  William.] 

O'Reilly,  rebels,  054 

Ormond  (Pierce  ButiM),  eighth  Earl  of, 
Deputy,  408 ;  assists  E^eflGbogtonsgainst 
the  Fitzgeralds,  404 

Ormond  O^omasX  tenth  Earl  of,  em- 
ployed against  the  Fitsgeralds.  587; 
refuses  to  Join  in  the  colonization 
schemes,  688;  ordered  to  suppress  Des- 
mond. 542;  his  devastations,  548 

Ormona  (James),  twelfth  Earl  of,  his 
views,  064;  Royalist  general,  007; 
Charles  I.'s  correspondence  with,  074, 
076,  079,  080 ;  gives  up  Dublin  to  the 
Parliament,  080;  Charles  intrigues 
with,  084 ;  urges  Charles  II.  to  come  to 
Ireland,  691 ;  nis  power  there,  092 ;  his 
intrigues  in  England,  712;  warned  to 
leave  London,  713 ;  advises  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda,  720 

Ormond  ^ames),  thirteenth  Earl,  deserts 
James  II.,  785 

Overbury,  poisoned,  598 

Oxford,  Lord,  opposition  to  James  L, 
imprisoned,  604 

Pack,  Sir  Christopher,  proposes  to  make 

Cromwell  King,  710 
**"Sf$»  ^elps  Somerset  to  set  aside  Henry 

VIII.  8  win,  422;    remonstrates  with 


him.  481,  432,  484,  466;  describes  the 
need  of  reform  in  England,  436  ;  allowed 
to  coin  false  money,  436 ;  sent  to  the 
Tower,  440;  sent  by  the  Ooundl  to  re- 
ceive Mary,  446 ;  opi>oses  Gardiner,  462 

Pale,  the  English,  described,  401 

Palmer,  betrays  Somerset^  440 ;  executed, 
447 

Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  495; 
prefers  Titualism,  518;  i>erseciite8  the 
Puritans,  667 

ParUamenl^    Henry  VII.    reoeiYeB    the 
sanction  of,  360;  subservient,  867,  858, 
896;  rarely  summoned  by  Houy  TIL, 
802;  Wolsey  rules  without,  877,  886: 
asserts  its  privileges,  887 ;  eockffidastieal 
legislation  in,  389,  391,  892,  803,  395, 
897,  412,  430,  487,  622,  623  ;  EUsabeth's 
conduct  to,  600,  507,  679 ;  Increased  im- 
portance o^  584 ;  admowledged  a  Court 
of  Record,  688;  James  L's  dislike  to, 
699,  000,  004;  opposition  to  James  in, 
594,  599,  008;    character  oi;  609;  its 
hold  upon  the  Crown,  610 ;  oppodtion 
to  Charles  L   in,   612,    614-616.    622- 
624,  626,    627,  642;  the  Long  Pariia- 
ment  meets,  644,  645  ;  passes  Boot  snd 
Brsneh  Bill,  660 ;  Triennial  Bill,  651;  its 
suspicious,  658 ;   Ordinance  of  MUitia, 
668;   takes  the  Covenant,    664;  Self- 
denying  Ordinance,  672,  673;    Presby- 
terian, 680,    681;    quarrels    with  the 
army,  682.  683;   Pride's   Purs^686; 
passes  sentence  on  Charles,  687;  Hoose 
of  Lords  abolished,  688 ;  proposed  dis- 
solution of,  699,  700,  702  ;  expelled  bj 
Cromwell,  708 ;  Barebone's,  704 ;  under 
the  Instrument,    706;    reocmstiueted, 
712;    under  Richard    Cromwell,  717; 
the  Rump,  718-720;   the   Convention, 
722,    725;     Charles    II.'s,    726,    727; 
opposition  in,  731,  733,  736,   730,  743, 
745-748,  750,  757 :  James  IL's,  764,  709 : 
the  Convention,  788,  789 

Parma,  Prince  of,  sent  against  Orang^ 
551 ;  besieges  Antwerp,  652  ;  conqnen 
Leicester,  564 ;  his  knowledge  of  Eng^ 
land,  659;  leaves  the  NetherlandS|565 

Parr,  Catherine,  marries  Henryvin., 
416 ;  marries  Seymour,  dies,  429 

Parr,  WUliam,  brother  of  Catherine,  made 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  423;  sent 
against  the  Western  rebels,  438 ;  sap- 
posed  plot  against  him,  440;  convicted 
of  treason  against  Mary.  447;  in  Elia- 
beth's  Council,  492 

Parry,  his  plots  sgalnst  Elisabeth,  660 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  his  mission  in  Eng> 
land,  546 

Parsons,  Chief  Justice  in  Ireland,  664 

Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  made  Maiqnif 
of  Winchester,  440;  joins  Mary,  445; 
opposes  Gardiner,  452 

Paulet,  Sir  Amyas,  has  charge  of  Ksry, 
650 ;  reftises  to  take  the  responsfUIi^ 
of  her  execution,  557 

Peace.    [See  Treaty.] 
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antrj,  caiueB  for  tbeir  dkcontent, 
5,  406 ;  effect  of  the  Vagrancy  Act, 
3 ;  effect  of  the  enclosures  and  pasture 
rms  on,  480,  470, 471;  socialistic  yiews 
cited,  431;  their  love  for  Somerset, 
0;  hatred  for  Northumberland,  445; 
eir  condition,  468 ;  their  sufferings  in 
izabeth's  reign,  578 ;  rebel  against  the 
closures,  598  ;  oppressed  by  Charles 
s  taxes,  619,  628;  their  condition, 
2,808 

^ham,  Sir  Henry,  imprisoned,  457 
brolce,  his  opposition  to  Buckingham, 
2 

1,  Admiral,  his  expedition  to  the 
est  Indies,  708 

niddruck,  his  plot,  beheaded,  707 
ITS,  his  diary  quoted,  720 
y,  Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Northmn- 
rland,  killed,  359 

y,  Henry,  sixth  Earl  of  Northumber- 
id,  supposed  to  have  been  contracted 
Anne  Boleyn,  400 

y,  Thomas,  brother  of  the  sixth  Earl, 
us  the  Northern  rebellion,  407 
y,  Thomas  (his  son),  seventh  Earl, 
bels  against  Elisabeth,  flies  to  Scot- 
ad,  518;  Imprisoned  in  Lochleven 
isUe,  519 

y,  Henry,  ninth  Earl,  implicated  in 
un  Plot,  585 ;   imprisoned  for  life, 

y,  steward  of  the  ninth  Earl,  Joins 

e  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  kUled,  591 

:in.    [See  Warbeck.] 

in,  quoted,  467,  469 

q\  Sir  John,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  589, 

I 

ecution  of  Catholics,  895,  412,  487, 

\  493,  547.  549,  588, 592 ;  of  the  Gove- 

nters,   728,    729,   787,   764-766,   764, 

2 ;  of  the  Huguenots,  494,  498,  501, 

r,  618,  624,  768,  781 ;   of  Nonconfor- 

sts,  518,  568,  570,  587,  689,  685,  727, 

),  732,  768;  of  Protestants,  419,  447, 

t-461,  602,  708 

ion  and  Advice,  710 

ion   of   Bight,    622-624;     violated, 

J 

bert  of  Savoy,  proposed  marriage 

bh  Elizabeth,  454;  leads  a  Spanish 

ny  against  France,  459 

S,  the  Archduke,  acknowledges  War- 
i:,  860;  marries  Joanna,  864;  dies, 
i 

p  n.,  proposed  marriage  with  Mary, 
i ;  her  love  for  him,  452 ;    comes  to 
gland,  458;   his  power  in  England 
tricted,    454;    leaves   England,  be- 
aes  Emperor,  455 ;  revisits  England, 
' ;   proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth,  dis- 
ss her  Protestantism,  489;  she  rejects 
1,  492  ;  faitliAil  to  English  alliance, 
;  engaged  to  Elizabetn  of  France, 
;    consents   to   Dudley's  marriage 
h  Elizabeth,  500 ;  thinks  of  espous- 
Mary's  cause,  517 ;  unwilling  to  go 


to  war  witii  Elizabetii,  521 ;  renews  his 
alliance    with  her,   528 ;    revises  her 
mediation  in  the  Netherlands,  629;  un- 
willing to  help  Ireland,  688;  receives 
Irish  refugees,  541 ;  allows  a  small  ex- 
pedition to  Ireland,  542 ;  his  war  with 
Portugal,  545,   547;    promises  help  to 
Guise,  548 ;  l)ecomes  Mary's  heir,  550 ; 
desires  Elizabeth's  assassination,  550; 
detains  the  English  ships,  558;  deter- 
mines to  invade  England,  658;  prepares 
the  Armada,  559 ;    lays  claim  to  Brit- 
tany, 566;  roused  by  Essex's  victory, 
571;  dies,  575 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  406-408 
Plague,  in  London,  782 
Plotters,  the,  658 
Pole,  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  genealogy 

of,  409;  supports  Simnel,  858 
Pole,  Edmund  de  la,  banished,  865 
Pole,  Reginald,  genea](^  of,  409,  urges 
reconciliation  with  Rome,  448 ;  retunis 
to  England  as  Legate,  addresses  Parlia- 
ment, 453;   his  persecutions,  454 ;  de- 
posed for  heresy,  dies,  461 
Pole,  Henry,   Loid  Montague,  his  con- 
spiracy, 409,  executed,  410 
Pole,  Margaret,  Countess  of   Salisbury, 
head  of  the  Yorkists,  882;  implicated 
with  the  Nun  of  Kent,  894;  her  con- 
spiracy, 410 
Ponet,  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  487 
Poor  Law,  passed,  578 
Popes — 
Adrian  YL,  his  diaracter,  dies,  880 
Clement  Vtl.,  alliance  with  Frauds  I., 
880;     refuses    the    Divorce,    885; 
threatens  excommunication,  892;  ex- 
communicates Henry,  895 
Innocent  XI.,    his   policy,   770;    his 

auarrel  with  Louis  XIY.,  781 
Julius  II.,  his  policy,  368 ;  his  success, 
870;  his  dispensation  to  Henry  VIII. 
disputed,  885,  390 
Julius  III.,  his  character.  439;  makes 
Pole  Legate,   sends  his  absolution, 
453 :  dies,  455 
Leo  X.,   his   character,    870;    makes 
Wolsey  Cardinal.  375;  dies,  879;  his 
bull  i^ainst  Lutner,  884 
Paul  IIL,  makes  Fisher  Cardinal,  896  ; 
sends  Henry  VIII.  a  bull  of  aeposi- 
tion^96;  dies,  489 
Paul  iV..  his  character,  455;  eager  to 
expel  tne  Spaniards  from  Naples,  459; 
deprives  Pole  for  heresy,  461 
Pius  v.,   excommunicates    Elizabeth, 
620;  instigates  the  Ridolfl  Plot,  522 ; 
on  bad  terms  with  Philip,  588 
Popish  Plot,  760.  731, 754 
Pouch,  Captdn,  his  rebellion,  598 
Powis,  Joins  Sunderland's  purty,   770; 

Solicitor-General,  771 
Poynings,  his  law  established  in  Ireland, 
362 ;  member  of  Henry  VIII. 's  ministry, 
867 ;   the  law  neglected  by  Falkland, 
688;  the  use  Wentworth  made  of  it 
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084,  086;  Charles  authoxlns  Ormond  to 
supprass  it,  674 

Poynti,  follows  the  Scotch  amy,  680; 
his  Fresbyterianism,  684 

Fnemunire,  Wolsey  breaks,  876 ;  suffers 
for,  888 ;  the  Church  accused  of  break- 
ins,  890 

PresDjteriaiiisin,  established  in  Bcotlaiid, 
568 ;  rnmblican  principles  of,  683,  645 : 
establiwed  in  England,  666 ;  contrasted 
with  Independency,  670;  ordinance 
establishing  it,  680 :  its  qnarrel  with 
the  anny,  681 ;  outbreak  in  London, 
683 

Preston,  defeated,  601 ;  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  North,  776;  succeeds  Bunder- 
land,  788 

Prices,  468,  471,  478,  485,  802,  808 

Pride,  puiges  the  House,  686 

Privateers,  their  expeditions,  516, 560, 572 ; 
against  Spain,  528, 663;  their  Protestan- 
tism, 584 

Protestantism  [see  Beformation,  Persecu- 
tion, and  Puritans],  Cecil's  lore  for,  480 ; 
shown  in  Parliaftent,  522,  528;  excited 
by  the  Catholic  plots,  534 ;  established 
in  Ireland,  635,  586 ;  in  Scotland,  546 

Protesters,  CromweU's  sympathy  with, 
696 

Frynne,  his  punishment,  631 

Puritans,  an  organised  body,  612,  513 ;  in- 
crease of;  Wl\  persecuted,  568,  669; 
triumnhant,  670 ;  their  views  of  royalty, 
588 ;  disappointed  in  James  I..  685, 586, 
689 ;  sign  ^e  Millenary  Petition,  687 ; 
republicanism  of,  646 

Fym,  imprisoned,  604;  quoted,  644;  re- 
fuses to  InteriTere  in  t^e  No-Biahop 
riots,  645;  impeaches  Strafford,  645; 
takes  advantage  of  panics,  660 ;  quoted, 
651;  fosters  riots,  657;  attempt  to 
arrest  him,  657 

BAnvBBOiiouaB^  Parliamentary  comman- 
der, 678 

Raleigh,  his  rise,  570;  founds  Virginia, 
572;  concerned  in  the  Main  Plot,  585 ; 
imprisoned,  586;  released,  600;  explores 
the  Orinoco,  601 ;  executed,  601 

Randolph,  ambassador  to  Scotland,  504 ; 
dies,  670 

Ratdiffe,  Thomas,  third  Earl  of  Sussex, 
opposes  the  Northern  insurrection,  518; 
invades  Scotland,  520 

RatcUffe,  Henry,  fourth  Earl,  dies,  570 

Reeve,  Parliamentary  Judge,  666 

Reformation,  first  signs  of,  857;  progress 
of,  383;  Bin-ead  of,  389;  its  political 
character,  398;  its  disorders,  411;  its 
violence,  424,  429,  485,  437 ;  consequent 
immorality,  438, 472 ;  opposition  to,  442, 
447  [see  Persecution  and  Church] 

Relics,  ezaniination  and  destruction  of. 
478,  479 

Remonstrance,  the  Great,  666 

Renard,  Spanish  ambassador,  his  advice 
lo  Mary,  446, 447;  suggests  her  marriage 


with  Philip,  448;  uiges  the  death  of 
Lady  Jane  and  Elizabeth,  447,  461,  462; 
his  hold  upon  Mary,  453;  disapproves 
of  the  persecution,  454 ;  astonish^  at 
Elizabeth's  Protestant  measures,  492 

Requescens,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
629;  sendbs  ambassadors  to  Elizabeth, 
630;  breaks  up  the  Douay  Seminaiy, 
646;  dies,  630 

Revenue  of  Henry  VIL,  S62;  of  Ghades 
XL,  725;  of  James  II.,  764 

Richelieu,  his  opposition  to  Austria,  610; 
his  policy,  611 ;  English  ships  lent  him, 
613;  Buckingham's  quarrel  with,  621; 
besieges  La  Rochelle,  624:  helps  tiie 
Scotdi,  640,  642 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  nominated  sucoessor 
to  Henry  YIIL,  400;  dies;,  401;  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  403 

Ridley,  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross,  434; 
Bishop  of  London,  437;  imprisoned, 
466 ;  burnt,  456 

Ridolfi,  his  conspiracy,  622,  523;  dis- 
covered, 624 

Rigby,  besieges  Latham  House,  668 

Rizzio,  Maiys  secretary,  505 ;  murdered, 
506 

Rochester,  friend  of  Gardiner,  452;  the 
Government  in  his  hands,  458 

Rogers,  burnt,  464 

Rookwood,  joins  Gunpowder  Ploi^  590; 
imprisoned,  691 

Root  and  Branch  Bill,  660 

Roes,  Bishop  of,  Mary's  agent,  523 ;  con- 
fesses the  Ridolfi  Plot,  524 

Rothes,  a  creature  of  Lauderdale,  730; 
persecutes  the  Covenanters,  764 

Roundhead,  the  word  first  used,  657 

Rudyard,  quoted,  650 

Rump,  origin  of,  687;  bitterness  of  the 
excluded  members,  705 :  restored,  718; 
ejected,  recalled,  719;  dissolves  itseUl 
720 

Rupert,  comes  over,  659;  at  Edgehfll, 
660 ;  his  raids,  661 ;  takes  Bristol,  662; 
relieves  Latham  House,  668 ;  at  Marston 
Moor,  668,  669;  checks  Cromwell's  ad- 
vance, 675 ;  at  Naseby,  676 :  loses  Bristol, 
677;  commands  the  Irish  fleet,  692; 
escapes  to  Portugal,  698;  commands 
Charles  IL's  fleet,  735 

Russell,  Sir  John  (first  Earl  of  Bedford), 
suppresses  the  Lincolnshire  rebeDicm, 
406;  suppresses  the  Western  rebeUiim, 
432,  433 ;  opposes  Somerset,  434 

Russell,  Francis  (second  Barlof  Bedlbrd), 
in  Elizabeth's  Council,  492 

Russell,  William  (son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
BedfordX  leader  of  the  Country  party, 
749 ;  leaves  the  ministry,  75S ;  withdaaws 
from  Shaftesbury's  extreme  measures, 
758 ;  executed  for  complicity  in  theRye- 
House  Plot,  769 

Russell,  Edward  (cousin  of  WiUiam),  signs 
the  invitation  to  WUUam  III.,  779 

Ruthven,  kills  Rizzio.  606;  outlawed,  507 

Ruthven,  Raid  of,  545 
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lYlgny,  French  ambassador,  748 
'e-Honse  Plot,  759 

.  Aldsgondb,  Dutch  ambassador,  dis- 
Hissed,  530 

John,  Hampden's  coimsel,  680 ;  Soli- 
ntor-General,  656;  at  Uzbridge,  674; 
imbassador  to  Holland,  699 
Leger,  colonizes  Muuster,  537 
lisbory,  Lady.    [See  Pole.] 
acroft,    Anuibishop    of    Canterbnxy, 
Iraws  up  the  petition  ae^nst  the  De- 
ilaration  of  Indiilgence,  777 ;  made  head 
)f  the  Froyisional  Coundl,  786;  pro- 
rases  a  r^iency,  788 
ictuaries,  their  effect  on  crime,  471 
idars,  Lawrence,  burnt,  454 
iders,  organizes  an  expedition  from 
ipain,  541;  lands  at  Kerry,  642;  de- 
ieate(^  548 

^e.    [See  Halifax.] 
iille,  becomes  a  courtier,  625;  deceives 
!x>wdon,  648 

iroy,  Duke  of,  persecutes  the  Vaudois,  708 
>tland,  acknowledges  Warbeck,  861; 
ear  with  Henry  VIIL,  870,  871 ;  con- 
lition  after  Flodden,  872,  878 ;  French 
ntrigues  in,  879;  enmity  to  England, 
:14,  415 ;  Somerset's  invasion,  416, 417 ; 
3atUe  of  Pinkie,  426,  426;  condition 
ifter  Pinkie,  496;  regency  of  Maiy  of 
Juise,  496-498;  Jealous  of  foreign  inter- 
erence,  proposal  of  union  with  England, 
99;  afiklrs  in,  505-512,  519,  520,  524, 
•27,  528,  544-646,  650,  606,  607;  affairs 
n,  686-644;  Charles's  visit  to,  658; 
d ontrose'soampaign  in,  675, 677 :  Crom- 
well's campaign  in,  694-696, 698;  Charles 
L's  government  of,  728,  729,  787,  755, 
56 ;  James  II.'s  persecutions  in,  768, 
64 ;  Argvle's  expedition  in,  765 
>tt,  member  of  Cromwell's  Upper  House, 
12 ;  leader  of  opposition  agamst  Richard 
Cromwell,  717 

"oggs,  believes  in  the  Popish  Fiot^  751 ; 
ds  unfkir  conduct,  754 
den,  his  decision  on  Buckingham's 
ase,  616 ;  his  speech.  628 ;  apprehended, 
127;  supports  Strafford,  648 
f-denying  Ordinance,  672,  678 
vice  Book  [see  Liturgy],  introduced  in 
(Gotland,  688 

cby,  hisj>loi»  709;  apprehended,  712 
rmour,  Jane,  marries  Henry  VIIL,  400 ; 
ies,  408 

rmour,  Edward.  Earl  of  Hertford  (eldest 
irother  of  Jane),  invades  Scotland  and 
rrance,  417,  418;  his  triumph  in  the 
k)uncil,  420, 422 ;  made  Duke  of  Som- 
rset  and  Protector,  his  character,  428 ; 
iolence  of  his  reformation,  424 ;  fights 
he  battle  of  Pinkie,  425,  426;  declares 
rar  with  Fhmce,  427 ;  reverses  Hemry'B 
ome  policy,  ^,  428;  his  svmpauiy 
dth  the  poor,  480;  effects  of  his  policy, 
31-488;  his  struggle  to  retam  his 
ower,  484;  soit  to  the  Tower,  484; 


his  motives,  435;  intercedes  for  Gar- 
diner, 437;  regains  influence,  charged 
with  treason,  executed,  440;  the  people's 
love  for  him,  440 

Seymour,  Thomas  (brother  of  the  Pro- 
tecto^,  promoted,  423;  marries  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  guardian  of  Elizabeth  and 
liadv  Jane,  proposes  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
his  treason,  429 ;  executed,  430 

Seymour,  Edward  (second  son  of  the  Pro- 
tector), marries  Catherine  Grey,  576 

Seymour,  Edward,  Iiord  Beauchamp  (son 
of  Edward),  claimant  to  the  throne,  576 

Seymour,  William  (son  of  Beauchamp), 
marries  Arabella  Stuart,  596 ;  escapes, 
597 

Seymour,  Edward  (descended  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Protector),  opposes 
James  II.,  764 :  head  of  the  Opposition, 
769 ;  Joins  William,  784 

Seymour,  Henry,  naval  commander,  560, 
561 

Shaftesbury,  member  of  the  Cabal  Min- 
istry, 789;  changes  sides,  745;  impri- 
soned, 747;  makes  use  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  751 ;  leader  of  the  Opposition,  752, 
758:  presente  James  as  a  Popish  recu- 
sant, 756 ;  his  plan  of  insurrection,  758 ; 
he  retires  to  the  Continent,  758 

Shakspere,  574 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  SI  Andrews,  his 
character,  728 ;  assiste  Lauderdale,  730 ; 

Sersecutes  the  Covenanters,  754;  mur- 
ered,  755 
Sharington,  Master  of  the  Bristol  Mint, 

supplies  Seymour  with  money,   420; 

issues  testons,  486 ;  his  immense  gains, 

472 
Ship-money,  devised,  629 ;  trial  on,  630 ; 

collected,  642;  Charles  offers  to  resign, 

643 ;  declared  illctfnU.  650 
Shrewsbury.    [See  Talbot.] 
Sibthorpe,  his  sermon,  618 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  Deputy  in  Ireland,  536; 

his  colonization  schemes,  587 ;  recalled, 

588;  returns  as  Deputy,  640;  returns 

home,  542 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  his  death.  554 
Sidney,  Henry,  signs  the  invitation  to 

William,  779;  s^es  him  information, 

782 
Sidney,  Algernon,  executed  for  complicity 

in  the  Bye-House  Plot,  759 
Simnel,  Lambert,  his  insurrection,  858, 859 
Bkefflngton,  sent  to  Ireland,  408;  restores 

order  there,  404 
Skippon,  defends  London,  661 ;  defeated, 

669;  ordered  to  Ireland,  681;  inquires 

into  the  army  grievances.  682 
Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  friend  of  Somerset, 

484 ;  attempte  to  colonize  Ulster,  588 
Southampton.    [See  Wriothesley.] 
Spenser,  574, 575 
Spottiswood,    Chancellor    of    Scotland, 

687 
Stafford.    [Bee  Howard.] 
Stanley,  Sir  William,  executed,  860 
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Stanley,  commanding  at  flodden,  87S 

Stamford,  Parliamentary  general,  601 ;  de- 
feated, 0d8 

Stapleton,  Presbyterian,  yields  to  the 
army,  68S 

Star  Chamber.    [See  Coort] 

Strafford.    [See  Wentworth.] 

Strode,  attempt  to  arrest  him,  667 

Stuart,  Esm6  (nephew  of  Lennox,  Damley's 
father),  visits  Scotland,  his  schemes, 
made  Earl  of  Lennox,  644 ;  fails  to  in- 
dnce  Philip  to  Join  him,  646;  his  quarrel 
with  the  Kirk.  646;  flies  to  Paris,  his 
plans  thvnirted,  646 

Stuart,  James  ^nephew  of  the  Barl  of 
▲rran,  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree  and  Mar* 
garet  Hamilton,  Arran's  sister),  obtains 
James's  fsvour,  646 ;  made  Earl  of  Airan, 
his  chsracter,  660 

Stukely,  privateer,  Invades  Algler,  dies, 
641 

Subsidy,  described,  618 

Suffolk.    [See  Orey.} 

Sully,  ambassador,  his  eonnection  with 
the  Main  Plot,  686 

Simderhind,  his  character,  T68 ;  supports 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  767 ;  supports  James 
IL,  769;  member  of  the  Cabinel^  762; 
head  of  the  Catholic  party.  770 ;  triumph 
of  his  party,  774 ;  requested  to  present 
the  Bisnops'  Petition,  777 ;  betrays  them, 
778;  offers  to  support  William,  782; 
deprived  of  his  office  by  James,  788 

Surrey.    [See  Howard.] 

Sussex.    [See  Batcliffe.] 

Tablxs,  organization  of  the,  688 

Talbot,  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbnxy, 
member  of  Henry  YIII.'s  ministry,  867  ; 
suppresses  the  Northern  insurrection, 
407 

Talbot»  Barl  of  Tyrconnel,  Joins  Simder- 
land's  party,  770 ;  uiiges  the  destruction 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement^  774;  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  774 ;  his  plans  for 
Livland,  776;  advises  the  use  of  the 
Irish  army  in  England,  780 

Taylor,  Rowland,  burnt,  464 

Temple,  Sir  WUliam,  arranges  the  Triple 
Alliance,  740 ;  ambassador  to  Holland, 
746;  lus  scheme  of  government,  762  768 

Thompson,  the  Leveller,  shot,  600 

Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  implicated  in 
Wyatt's  conspiracy,  aoquitteo,  462 

Throgmorton,  John,  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, sent  to  the  Tower,  467;  tw- 
tured,  468 

Throgmorton,  Thomas,  arrested,  648 ;  exe- 
cuted, 640 

Thurloe,  Secretary  of  State,  712 ;  proclaims 
Richard  Cromwell,  714 

Tilly,  General,  his  successes,  619 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  granted  for  one 
year,  618:  described  (note),  618;  com- 
phiined  of,  616 ;  collected,  617 ;  Charles's 
view  of,  624 ;  granted  to  Charles  II.,  726 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  766 


Trade,  469,  470,  572,  699,  797-799 

Treaties— Etaples,  U95,  360  ;  Great  Inter- 
course,  1496,  860;  vrith  Scotland,  1502, 
363;  League  of  Cambrai,  1508,  S68; 
Holy  League,  1511,  368;  with  France, 
1614,  872 ;  Confederacy,  1518, 376 ;  with 
ScoUand,  1523,  379;  Nice,  1539,  412; 
with  Saxony  and  Cleves,  1540,  413; 
Cr«py,  1544,  418;  Boulogne,  1546,  418; 
with  France,  1550,  435 ;  Passau,  155^ 
439 ;  with  France,  1559, 494;  Cateaa-Gam- 
brteis,  1559,  496 ;  of  Edinbui^b,  1500, 
498;  Amboise,  Peace  of,  1563, 502;  Ghent, 
1676,  632;  Union  of  Utrecht,  1579,  661 ; 
Independence  of  the  States,  1580,  551 ; 
with  Netherlands,  1686,  553;  Vervins, 
1598,565;  with  France,  1595, 666  ;  Truce 
with  Spain,  1609,595;  Niclasburs,  1622, 
610;  MonQOn,  162^,611;  Berwick,  1640 
641;  Ripon,  1640,  644;  with  Ireland. 
1646.  674;  Newport,  1648.  686;  West- 
phalia, 1648,  734;  Breda,  1667,  736; 
Triple  Alliance,  1668,  740;  Dover,  1670, 
742;  Westminster,  1674,  745;  Secret 
Treaty  with  France,  16^  749;  Nime- 
guen,  1678,  749 

Tremayne,  involved  in  the  Dudley  con- 
spiracy, 457 

Treaham,  implicated  in  Essex's  treason, 
678;  Joins  the  Gimpowder  Flot^  saves 
Mounteagle,  690 

Trevor,  Psrliamentaryjudge,  066 

Triennial  Bill,  passed,  651 

Triers,  appointed,  705;  assisted  by 
*m^or-generals,  707;   the  qualificatioxr 
for.  724 

Triple  Alliance,  740 

Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Mary's 
Church  Commission,  447;  bis  persecu- 
tions, 454 

Turenne,  his  victories,  718;  his  death, 
747 

Turks,  invading  Europe.  874 ;  alliance  with 
Francis  I.,  416 ;  wiih  Henry  IL,  4S9 

Turner,  attacks  Buckingham,  616 

Turner,  Sir  John,  his  crmlties  in  Scotland, 
787 

Tyndale,  his  translation  of  the  BTole, 
burnt,  410 

Tyrone.    [See  O'NieL] 

Undertakers  of  James's  FarUament, 
600 ;  blamed,  608 

Union  of  Utrecht,  561 

Universities  of  Europe,  the  divorce  ques- 
Mom  referred  to  them,  390;  of  Ihi^and, 
poverty  of,  438,  477,  478;  stno^  of 
Greek  permitted  in,  476;  of  Oxfcudand 
Cambridge  interfered  with  by  James 
IL,  771.  776,  776 

Uses,  Statute  of,  405 

Vaoravot  Act,  428,  468,  469,  471 ;  laws 

against  vagrants,  678 
Valentine,  Imprisoned,  627 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  his  notes,  648 ;  at  Ux- 

bridge,  674;   excepted  firom  the  Am- 
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esty,  petition  for  his  life,  728 ;  executed, 
27 

1  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  642;  his 
eath,  701 

isals,  imprisoned,  626 
IX,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  dress,  466 
lables,  sent  to  Londonderry,  693;  his 
xpedition  to  the  West  Indies,  708 
lice,  its  power,  league  against,  S68; 
}ijis  agfdnst  Francis,  879 
liers,    favourite    of   James    I.,    698; 
riendship  with  Spain,  699;  made  first 
)uke  of  Buckingham,  604;  visits  Spain, 
uarrels  with  Bristol,  605;  his  reason 
yt  the  French  match,  611 ;  opi)osition 
0  him,  612;  his  difficult  position,  618; 
ffort  for  popularity,  614;  impeached, 
16;    attacks   Bristol,  616;   estranged 
rom  France,  620;  quarrels  with  Riche- 
eu,  621;  expedition  to  Rh6,  621;  at- 
ack  on,  628;  assassinated,  624;  charao- 
er,  625 

liers,  Gtoorge,  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
am  (son  of  the  first  Duke},  opposes 
!larendon,  788;  member  of  the  Cabal 
linistry,  789;  attempts  toleration,  740; 
)ins  the  popular  party,  745;  imprisoned, 
47 ;  his  duel  with  the  Barl  of  Shrews- 
ury,  800 

ginia,  founded  by  Raleigh,  672 
¥el,  his  plot,  executed,  706 

08TAFT,  his  plot  against  Cromwell, 

07 

keman,  accused  &f  complicity  in  the 

»opish  Plot,  764 

llenstein.  General,  his  successes,  619 

Her,  William,  defeated,  honourably  re- 

eived,  668;   defeated,  669;   excluded 

y  Self-denying  Ordinance,  672;  suc- 

essful,  675 ;  his  Presbyterianism,  684 

iler,  Edmund,  his  plot,  666 

Isingham,  made   Secretary,  490;   his 

haracter,  490 ;  persecutes  the  Catholics, 

47;   discovers  Guise's  projects,   548; 

iscovers    the  Babington   conspiracy, 

55;  dies,  570 

rbeck,  Perkin,  his  claims,  869 ;  acknow- 

}dged  in  Ireland,  France,  Burgundy, 

nd  Scotland,  859,  860 ;  his  first  inva- 

lon,  860 ;  his  second,  861 ;  his  confes- 

ion,  861 ;  executed,  862 

rham,    Archbishop    of    Canterbury, 

ihancellor,    867;     resigns,    875;    his 

pinion  of  the  taxes,  387;  resigns  his 

rchbishopric,  dies,  392;  his  inquiries 

ito  the  monasteries,  480 

rwick.    [See  Edward  and  Dudley.] 

^>son,  his  part  in  the  Bye  Plot,  executed, 

86 

ntworth,  Sir  Thomas,  commanding  at 

lalais,  460 

ntworth,  the  Puritan,  excites  Eliza- 

eth's  anger,  530 

ntworth  (Lord  Strafford),  pricked  for 

heriff,  615;  his  speech,  622;  becomes 

he  mainstay  of  the  Court,  626;  fines 


Sir  D.  Fowles,  629;  his  opinion  of  shlp- 
monev,  629;  Charles's  adviser,  680; 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
632 ;  Deputy  of  Ireland,  683 ;  his  scheme 
of  government,  634,  635 ;  persecutes  the 
Puritans,  excites  discontent,  686;  ad«^ 
vises  caution  with  r^rard  to  Scotland, 
640;  ordered  to  attack  Scotland,  641; 
prepares  to  impeach  I^jrm,  645;  his 
trial,  646-648;  his  execution,  649 

Western  rebellions,  409,  482,  471 

Weston,  Lord  Treasurer,  625;  attacked, 
626 

Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  escapes  to  Scot- 
land, 518 ;  invades  £higland,  520 

Whalley,  mutiny  in  his  regimenlu  690; 
wishes  Cromwell  to  take  the  title  of 
King,  711 

Wharton,  imprisoned,  747 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  756 

Whi^ft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  per- 
secutes the  Puritsins,  669 

Wildman,  his  plots  agahist  Cromwell, 
707 

William  L  of  Orange,  petitions  Philip  IL 
against  the  Edicts,  begins  the  war,  512 ; 
Brille  captured  in  his  name,  526 ;  rcjjects 
Elizabeth's  mediatipn,  629;  sends  am- 
bassadors to  her,  530 ;  forms  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  declares  the  independence 
of  the  States,  is  assassinated,  551 

William  II.  of  Orange  (grandson  of  Wil- 
liam LX  marries  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles,  L,  receives  Cluurles  ll.,  691 ; 
hostQe  to  the  Parliament,  dies,  698 

William  in.  (son  of  William   U.),  too 

Soung  to  be  Stadtholder,  784 ;  leader  of 
lie  anti-republican  party,  ^786 ;  saves 
Holland  from  the  French,  744 ;  marries 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  IL,  748; 
Charles  IL  proposes  to  make  him 
regent,  757;  tries  to  prevent  Aisyle's 
es^pedition,  764;  the  Whigs  apply  to 
him,  775 ;  fear  of  his  succession,  776 ; 
invited  to  England,  779 ;  his  difficulties, 
780;  his  declaration,  783;  lands  in  Tor* 
bay,  784;  treats  with  James's  commis- 
sioners, 786 ;  goes  to  London,  787 ;  pro- 
claimed King,  789 

Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord 
Keeper,  604;  accused  by  Sibthorpe,  618 ; 
disgraced,  622;  his  protest,  657 

WUmot,  Joins  the  Army  Plot,  651 ;  Royalist 
general,  663 

Winchester.    [See  Paulet] 

Windebank,  impeached,  escapes,  649 

Winram  of  Liberton,  negotiates  with 
Charles  IL,  693 

Winter,  Admiral,  defeats  the  Spaniards  at 
Smerwick,  548;  attacks  the  Armada, 
561 

Winter,  joins  Gunpowder  Plot,  589 ;  exe- 
cutedi  691 

Winwood,  Secretary  of  State,  698 

Wishart,  executed,  419 

Wolsey,  his  rise,  offices,  character,  875; 
policy  and  wealth,  376,  377,  467;   his 
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raoo€M  Mid  amUtton,  878 ;  ditappoint- 
ment  and  oluuige  of  policy,  880,  881; 
desires  to  Teform  the  Ohoroh,  884,  807, 
480;  fkvoan  the  divoroe,  885;  his  un- 
popularity, 886;  his  taxation,  886,  887 ; 
nis  fall,  888;  his  patronage  of  learn- 
ing. 476 ;  his  love  of  building,  486 

Wright,  Joins  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  689; 
killed,  501 

Wriothesley,  Chanoellor,  tortures  Anne 
▲skew,  419 ;  opposes  Somerset,  deposed, 
made  Earl  of  Southampton,  428;  tells 
Somerset  of  Seymour's  treason.  429; 
onqpnies  Somersett  484 


I  Wriothesley,  third  Earl  of  Southampton, 
friend  of  Essex,  578 ;  imprisoned  for  op- 
postog  James  L,  604 
Wyatt,  takes  up  arms,  449 ;  marches  to 
London,  450;  captuiysd,  451;  tortured, 
451 ;  executed,  452 

Yorkists,  Henry  VII/s  measures  against, 
858,  859 ;  his  cruelty  to,  860 ;  surviving 
members  of,  882;  their  hopes,  393; 
concerned  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  401 ; 
excited  to  rebellion  by  tbe  birth  of 
Edwajrd  YI.,  409 
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ArnoldPs     Latin     Prose 

CompositioH,    By  G.  G.  Bradley. 
[The  original  Edition  is  still  on  sale.] 

Arnold's   Henrys    First 

Latin  Book.    By  C  G  Gbfp.    31. 
[The  original  Edition  is  still  on  sale.] 

First  Latin   Writer.     By 

G.  L.  Bennett.    3^.  6d, 
Or  separately — 

First  Latin  Exercises*  2s.  6d. 
Latin  Accidence,    zx.  td. 

Second    Latin      Writer, 

By  G.  L.  Bennett.    31.  6d, 

Easy  Latin  Stories  for 

Begmnert.     By  G.   L.    Bennett. 

Selections  from     Ccesar. 
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Selections  from     Vergil. 

By  G.  L.  Bennett,    if.  6d. 

Virgil  Georgics.    Book  iv. 
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If.  6d. 

First  Steps  in  Latin.    By 
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GrCUlatim,  An  Easy  Latin' 
lation  Book.     By  H.  Hbatley  and 

H.  KlNGDON.      XX.  6d. 


Arnolds     Greek     Prose 

Contposition.  By  E.Abbott.  3^.6^. 
[The  original  Edition  is  still  on  $ale.] 

A     Primer     of    Greek 

Grammar.  By  E.  Abbott  and  E. 
D.  Mansfield.    3*.  td. 

Or  separately — 

Syntax,    is.  td. 
Accidence,    ax.  td. 

A   Practical  Greek  Me- 

thod  for  Btginrurt.  The  Simple 
Sentence.  By  F.  Ritchie  and  £. 
H.  Moore.    3X.  td. 

Stories  in    Attic  Greek, 

By  F.  D.  MoRicE.    3X.  td. 
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A   First   Greek 

By  A.  SiDGwicK.    3X.  td. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek 

Prost  Composition^     By  A.  Sidg- 

WICK.      5X. 

Homet^s  Iliad,    By  a.  sidg- 

WICK. 

Books  I.  and  II.    ax.  td. 
Book  XXI.    -u.td. 
BookXXir.    xs.td 

The  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 

pkon.  By  R.  W.  Taylor. 
Books  I.  and  II.  3X.  td. 
Or  separately.  Book  I.,  ax.  td.  ; 

Book  II.,  ax. 
Books  III.  and  IV.    3X.  td. 

XenopJtofis       Agesilaus. 

By  R.  W.  Taylor,    ax.  td. 

Stories    from    Ovid    in 

EUgiac  Vtrse.    By  R.  W.  Taylor. 

'/  y'6d. 


Stories    from    Ovid   in 

Hexameter  Verse,    By  R.  W.  Tay- 
lor,    ax.  td. 
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